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PREFACE. 


In  this  EshibitdOD  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  a 
number  of  miacellatieous  antiquities  which  hitherto  have  been 
scattered  through  the  Department,  in  such  a,  method  as  illuetratoa 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  rather  than  their 
artistic  quality  or  their  place  is  the  evolution  of  craft  or  design. 

Such  a  series  falls  naturally  into  groups  which  can  be  assorted 
according  to  the  class  of  purpose  they  fulfil ;  and  it  has  been 
found  convenient  to  treat  these  groups  as  subjective  to  a  general 
scheme,  the  illustration  of  the  pubhc  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans. 

The  materials  forming  the  basis  of  this  scheme  are,  primarily, 
objects  which  already  formed  part  of  the  Museum  collections :  for 
this  reason  it  has  not  been  possible  always  to  preserve  that  pro- 
portion in  the  relation  of  the  sections  to  the  whole  which  would 
have  been  studied  if  the  objects  bad  been  selected  for  acquisition 
with  this  purpose  in  view.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  warn 
visitors  that  they  must  not  expect  to  find  the  subject  in  any  sense 
exhaustively  treated  here  :  the  complete  illustration  of  every 
detail  of  ancient  life  would  be  practically  impossible  for  any 
museum  as  at  present  constituted.  All  that  can  here  be  done  is 
to  shape  the  available  material  into  a  system  which  may  at  least 
present  a  fairly  intelligible,  if  limited,  purview  of  ancient  life.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  course  of  time  further  acquisitions  may  be  made 
with  the  view  of  strengthening  those  portions  which  may  be  at 
present  regarded  as  inadequate.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  gaps 
have  been  filled  by  means  of  casts  and  reproductions  of  objects 
belonging  to  other   categories   in   this   Museum,   or   preserved 
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elsewhere.  It  is  further  proposed  to  supplement  these  by  a 
series  of  photographs,  which  will  occupy  a.  part  of  the  vacant  floor 
apace. 

The  preparation  of  this  Guide  has  been  entrusted  to  diflerent 
members  of  the  Departmental  Staff.  Mr.  Yeames,  before  his  re- 
tirement, prepared  &  great  deal  of  the  necessary  preliminary  work : 
Mr.  Walters  has  written  the  sections  on  Athletics,  the  Circus, 
Gladiators,  and  Agriculture :  Mr.  Forsdyke  has  written  those  on 
Coins,  Arms  and  Armour,  Dress  and  the  Toilet,  The  remaining 
sections  are  mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  been 
further  responsible  for  the  final  preparation  of  the  material  for  the 
Press. 

Cecil  Smith. 

BamsH  MoSBCM. 

Avgiut,  1908. 
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GREEK  AND  ROMAN  LIFE. 


Tbe  eshibitioD  is  arraaged  Id  the  central  rectangle  of  what  was 
formerly  tbe  Etruscan  Saloon ;  it  includes  Wall-Cases  26-64, 
94-119,  and  Table-Cases  E-K.  The  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  two  chief  headings  of  public  and  domestic 
institutions,  and  each  of  these  occupies  one  half  of  the  room.  On 
the  West  aide  are  grouped  the  sections  relating  mainly  to  Public 
Life,  on  the  East  those  of  Private  Life :  of  the  former,  the  section 
illustrating  the  monetary  system  of  the  ancients  and  its  develop- 
ment naturally  leads  up  to  tbe  larger  exhibition  of  Greek  and 
Boman  coins,  and  to  the  Department  of  coins  and  medals. 

The  list  of  sections  comprised  in  the  exhibition  is  as  follows  :— 

PUBLIC  LIFE. 

I.  Politics  and  Slavery. 

II.  Coins. 

III.  Marriage. 

IV.  Beligion  and  Superstition. 
V.  Drama. 

VI.  Athletics. 

VII.  Chariot-racing  and  the  Circus. 

VIIL  Gladiators  and  the  Arena. 

IX.  Arms  and  Armour. 

PRIVATE  LIPE. 

X.  House  and  Furniture. 

XI.  Dress  and  Toilet. 

XII.  Weights  and  Measures. 

XIII.  Tools  and  Building. 

XIV.  Domestic  Arts. 

XV.  Industrial  Arts. 

XVI.  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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XVII.  Painting. 

XVIII.  Education,  Toys  and  Gaines. 

XIX.  Horses  and  Chariots. 

XX.  Agriculture. 

SXI.  ShippiDg. 

XXII.  Music  and  Dancing. 

XXIII.  MetliodB  of  Burial. 


NoTB. — Tke  refereneei  at  the  end  of  each  aeetion  eorrespond  to  the 

numbers  of  the  objects.     These  numbers,  attacked  to  tiie  object*  in  ike 
Cases,  are  distinguished  by  being  in  red'upon  a  tiihtte  ground. 


I.— POLITICS  AND    SLAYEBY. 

(Table-Case  K.) 

A  SECTION  of  Table-Case  K  cootaios  a  series  of  ioscriptionB  whicii 
illustrate  various  sides  of  Greek  and  Roman  political  life.  Taking 
the  Greek  inscriptions  first,  we  find  two  (Nos.  1,  2)  which  are 
records  of 

Treaties.— It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greek  state  was 
generally  of  very  small  dimensions.  As  a  rule  all  life  was  centred 
witliin  a  city,  which  had  but  a  moderate  extent  of  outlying  country. 
Aristotle  describes  the  perfect  city  or  state  (the  words  are  inter- 
changeable) as  the  union  of  several  villages,  supplying  all  that  is 
necessary  for  independent  life.'  Greece  was  thus  divided  up  into 
a  large  number  of  small  states,  whose  interests  were  constantly 
clashing  one  against  the  other.  The  results  of  this  division  were, 
speaking  broadly,  two-fold.  On  the  one  band  there  was  an  intense 
patriotism  of  a  narrow  kind,  making  each  separate  state  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  of  its  independence  and  jealous  of  any  fancied 
interference  on  the  part  of  its  neighbour.  On  the  other  hand  there 
arose  a  very  high  ideal  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  as  the  result  of 
the  perpetual  contact  of  citizen  with  citizen,  and  the  countless 
opportunities  afforded  of  discussing  the  most  absorbing  political 
questions  of  the  day.  The  first  aspect  of  Greek  public  life  is 
illustrated  by  the  two  treaties  now  to  be  mentioned ;  the  second 
will  be  brought  into  prominence  when  the  jurymen's  tickets  and 
the  judicial  system  of  Athens  are  dealt  with  (p.  6). 

The  bronze  tablet  No.  1  dates  probably  from  the  second  half 
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of  the  sixth  century  u.c,  at  a  time  when  the  EleiaDS  and  Heraoans 
of  Arcadia  ware  still  dwelling  in  villages,  and  were  not  yet  united 
each  into  a  singie  city.  It  is  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  of  Elis, 
and  records  a  treaty  between  the  two  peoples  named.  There  was 
to  be  a  close  aUiance  between  them  in  respect  of  all  matters  of 
common  interest,  whether  of  peace  or  war.  Any  breach  of  the 
treaty,  or  any  damage  to  the  inecription  recording  the  treaty, 
would  involve  a  fine  of  a  talent  of  silver  to  be  paid  by  the  offender 
to  Olympian  Zeus,  the  supreme  Greek  deity.  The  tablet  was 
brought  from  Olympia  by  Su-  WilUam  GeU  in  1813. 

No.  2  is  ft  bronze  tablet,  with  a  ring  at  one  end  for  suspension, 
recording  a  treaty  made  between  the  cities  of  Chaleion  and  Oean- 
theia  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  in  the  Lokrian  dialect,  and  can 
be  dated  to  about  440  B.C.  The  main  object  of  the  treaty  was  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  reprisals  between  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  towns,  and,  in  particulEir,  to  prevent  injury  to  foreign 
merchants  visiting  either  port.  There  are  also  provisions  tor 
ensuring  a  fair  trial  to  aliens.  The  tablet  was  found  at  Oeantheia 
(Galaxidi),  and  was  formerly  in  the  Woodhouse  collection. 

Colonization. — This  was  a  feature  of  peculiar  importance  in 
Greek  life.  In  the  course  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.c. 
numerous  colonists  had  left  their  homes  on  the  mainland  of  Greece 
or  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  settled  principally  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  or  round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  reasons  for  such  emigration  wore  sometimes  political,  but 
more  often  commercial.  Between  the  mother-city  and  the  colony 
relations  of  an  intimate  chEiracter  were  almost  invariably  main- 
tained. Representatives  from  either  city  attended  the  more 
important  festivals  held  in  the  other  town,  and  the  daughter-city 
not  infrequently  sought  the  advice  of  the  mother-city  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  inscription  on  the  bronze  tablet  No.  3 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  colonists  left  one  Greek  state  to 
settle  in  another  comparatively  near  at  hand,  and  also  shows 
the  relations  existing  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother-state. 
At  a  date  probably  previous  to  455  b.c.  colonists  from  the  Opuntian 
or  Eastern  Lokrians  (inhabiting  a  district  lying  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Euboea)  left  their  homes  to  settle  In  Naupaktos,  a  town 
situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Western  Lokrians.  The  question  arose  as  to  liow 
far  the  colonists  were  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  mother- 
country.  The  tablet  shows  that  the  settlers  had  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  full  social  and  religious  rights  on  revisiting  their  native 

B.2 
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city,  although  during  their  alisence  tliey  were  exempt  from  payitifj 
taxes  to  it.  tinder  certain  conditions  they  might  resume  tlioir 
residence  in  the  mother-state  without  fee,  and  they  also  liad  a 
right  to  inherit  property  left  by  &  near  relative  in  that  state. 
Other  provisions  deal  with  judicial  arrangements  affecting  the  new 
settlera. 

Proxenia. — Just  as  modem  states  appoint  consuls  in  foreign 
countries  in  order  that  the  interests  of  their  citizens  abroad  may 
be  protected,  so  the  various  Greek  cities  appointed  their  repre- 


Fio.  1.— Gbant  op  proxenia  to  Diokvbios  (No.  i).    Ht,  12J  in. 

sentatives  in  different  foreign  states.  These  representatives  were 
chosen  from  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  which  they  acted,  and 
their  appointment  was  regarded  as  a  special  honour,  carrying  with 
it  substantial  privileges.  The  main  functions  of  the  proxcni  were 
those  of  dispensing  hospitality  to  travellers  and  assisting  them  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  and  of  receiving  ambassadors  arriving  from  the 
state  which  they  represented.  They  were  also  expected  generaUy 
to  further  that  state's  commercial  interests.  The  Athenians  as  a 
rule  rewarded  their  proreni  with  the  title  of  ■'  Benefactor,"  and 
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not   infrequently  presented  them   with    a  gold  crown  worth  a 
thousaod  drachmae  (ahout  £40). 

Two  bronze  tablets  recording  decrees  of  proxenia,  passed  by 
the  people  of  Korkyra,  are  here  exhibited.  No.  4  (tig.  1),  probably 
of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c,  records  the  grant  o(  proxenia 
to  Diouyaios,  son  of  Fhrynichos,  an  Athenian.'     It  mentions  the 


Fie.  a.— GRiNT  or  proxenia  to  PAUSiNiAS  (No.  6).    Ht.  8J  in. 

date,  the  appointment,  and  the  right  of  possessing  land  and  houso 
property  in  Korkyra,  the  last  evidently  a  reward  granted  to  the 
proxenos  tor  hia  services.  No.  6  {fig.  2),  of  ahout  200  b.c,  is  a 
grant  of  proxenia  to  FausanJas,  son  of  Attalos,  a  citizen  of  Am- 

'  JlpOrans  Srpiitiav-  \  fjLf'i^  '^v^i*(i'^^  Afiitin  TfjrapTri  iir\  &tKa'  irpomnrns] 
Tfiidioi  Zocpiirtvc-  |  itpiiin,f  wnt'i  A  Akw  |  Aiwinii.i/  *pi,vlxou  |  'Al^^mlnv 
al/riir  lai  |  tKyurovt-  diSuTI  B(  Kni  |  yiis  kiii  iiikiiis  Tfinatnv.  \  rav  ii  npo^ivliiv 
ypa^^ay\rac  th  x"^""''  "'Blpiv  \  it  ita  irpafiaiKois  uni  7rpo|^i'icoi[  Snu^i  (uXoii 

Aionwrio*  I  *fiw'ij;ov  \  'Adifwiiiiii. 
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brakia.'  He  is  accorded  the  usual  honours,  and  the  Treasurer  is 
directed  to  provide  the  money  for  the  engraving  of  the  decree  on 
bronze.  Both  these  tablets  were  found  in  Corfu,  the  modem 
name  of  the  ancient  Korkyra.  The  persons  appointed  acted,  of 
course,  in  Athens  and  Ambrakia  respectively. 

Law-conrte  at  Athens. — One  of  the  most  strikiDg  features 
of  democratic  Athens  was  its  elaborate  machinery  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  system  of  popular  control  began  in  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  and  reached  its  full  development  in  the  fourth. 
For  petty  offences  the  various  magistrates  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing a  small  fine,  hut  graver  charges  were  usually  decided  by  a  jury 
court.  Those  who  composed  these  jury  courts  were  called  dikastae. 
They  were  chosen  at  first  up  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  from 
the  entire  body  of  citizens  over  thirty  years  of  age,  but  later  on 
apparently  any  citizen  over  thirty  years  of  age  was  a  qualified 
juryman.  From  the  tinte  of  Ferikles  each  juryman  received  three 
obols  (about  5d.)  a  day  for  his  services.  The  whole  body  of  jury- 
men was  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  of  which  was  distinguished 
by  one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (A  to  K). 
Each  dikast  received  a  ticket  {vivaiiun'),  at  first  of  bronze,  but  in 
Aristotle's  day  of  boxwood,  inscribed  with  his  name,  his  parish, 
and  the  number  of  his  section.  In  Aristotle's  day  the  father's 
name  was  always  given  as  well.*  Four  of  these  dikasts'  tickets 
(in  bronze)  are  exhibited  in  this  case,  together  with  a  fragment  of 
a  fifth.  Upwards  of  eighty  are  known,  all  apparently  belonging 
to  the  fourth  century  b.c.     The  tickets  shown  are  : 

No.  6,  which  belonged  to  Deinias  of  Halae,  of  the  third  sec- 
tion (r).  The  ticket  is  stamped  with  the  Athenian  symbol  of 
an  owl  within  an  olive  wreath,  two  owls  with  one  head,  and  a 
Gorgoneion. 

No.  7,  belonging  to  Archiloehos  of  Phaleron,  of  the  fifth 
section  (e)- 

No.  8,  belonging  to  Anstophon,  son  of  Aristodemos,  of 
Eotbokidae.     His  was  the  third  section  (r). 

'  *EBof(  T(i  dXi'p,  itpait\imv  fXiur  IlauiTai'iaii  'Ar[T(fXuu  ' k-ii^poKivrmi  \  toi 
ffoAiot  Tav  KnpKUpai\iar  avTov  sai  t'yyivovt'  |  tiiitv  it  airrois  Koi  ra  \  3X\a 
ri>n,  5i7-a  t;ni  [tow]  [  /IXXoit  jrpof eWt  [eni]  |  fltpyiTan  y4y(pa)\vTai.  \  Thvhi 
wpaiivi\ai'  itpoSavXavs  itai  jr(m | A'sove  ypa-^vrat  tit  |  x"^""/"  aiia6ii£tv,\ 
rov  a  ro^i'nv  Siifiii-  {  rn  yivofuvny  liviiXu) | fjii. 

nn.iir(.i..'nj'  '\tt,i'\..v  \  'A^)3,Miiciir,ii.. 

'  'A6.  U'A.  63 ;  t'^f  1  B'  «ci(fTM  tknaar^t  vimmoi'  nir^u^m,  iitiyiypniifUiior  rii 
Ofo/iii  ri  iavnii  irarpiBiv  Kai  roi  ihl^ov  itol  ypapita  iu  rwv  (rmtjiff  fuv  pij^pi  tov  k. 
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No.  9,  the  ticket  of  Thukydides  of  Upper  Lamptrae  (fig.  3). 
He  belonged  to  the  sixth  section  (i).  The  ticket  bears  tho  eymbols 
of  an  owl  within  an  olive  wreath,  and  a  Gorgoneion. 

The  lowest  fragment  is  part  of  a  ticliet  belonging  to  Fhilocbaree 
of  Acharoae  of  the  fifth  section. 


Eia.  3.— Ticket  op  Tscicydides  (No,  9).     L.  IJ  in. 

OatraclBiu. — This  was  a  peculiar  device  adopted  by  Greek 
city-states  for  getting  temporary  relief  from  the  influence  of 
prominent  citizens,  whose  presence  was  for  the  time  being  con- 
sidered undesirable.  At  Athens  ostracism  was  introduced  by  the 
great  statesman  Kleisthenes  about  508  B.C.  The  method  of 
effecting  it  was  as  follows.  The  popular  assembly  (Ekklesia)  first 
decided  whether  they  desired  that  ostracism  should  lie  carried  out. 
If  they  considered  it  expedient,  they  met  and  recorded  their  vote. 
The  name  of  the  individual  they  most  wished  to  get  rid  of  was 
written  on  a  potsherd  (ostrakon),  and  if  six  thousand  voles  were 
recorded  against  any  one  name,  that  individual  had  to  go  into 
banishment  for  ten  years.  In  Case  96  is  a  coloured  illustration 
(No.  9")  of  three  ostraka  found  at  Athens  (fig.  4).  The  names 
written  on  the  sherds  are  well  known  in  Greek  history.  Tkemis- 
toklen,  of  the  deme  Phrearri,  was  the  creator  of  Athenian   sea- 


Fio.  4.— Ikbcridbd  Fotsrbrob  (Obtiuka)  ix  Athbnb  (No.  9*). 


power.  In  consequence  of  this  ostracism  (ca.  471  b.c.)  he  died  an 
exile  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander.  Megakks,  of  the  deme 
Alopeke,  eon  of  Hippokrates  and  uncle  of  Perikles,  was  ostracised 
in  487  B.C.  as  "  a  friend  of  the  tyrants."  In  tho  next  year,  486  B.C., 
was  banished  Xanthipjjos,  son  of  Arriphron  and  father  of  Perikles, 
on  the  ground  of  undue  prominence.  Ostracism  was  not  confined 
to  Athens,  but  prevailed  also  at  Argos,  Miletos,  and  Megai-a.     In 
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Syracuse  the  names  were  written  on  olive-leaveB  instead  of  pot- 
sherds, and  the  practice  was  in  consequence  termed  "  petalismos," 
from  the  Greek  word  petaion,  meaning  "  a  leaf." 

Roman  military  life. — This  is  illustrated  by  two  of  the  Latin 

inscriptions  here  shown.    The  oblong  bronze  tablet  No.  10  (figa. 

da  and  5b)  is  part  of  a  Roman  diploma,  a  document  recording 

privileges  in  respect  of  citizenship  and  rights  of  marriage  granted 

to    a    veteran     soldier.      The 

diploma  derived  its  name  from 

the  fact  that  it  was  composed 

of  two  tablets  hinged  together. 

We  have  in  the  present  instance 

only  the  left  side  of  one  of  the 

tablets.     The  right  aide,  which 

had   two  holes  for    the  metal 

rings  attaching  it  to  the  other 

tablet,  has  heen   broken  away. 

The  inscription  '    is   a  copy  of 

one     originally     engraved     on 

bronze  and  set  up  on  the  wall 

behind  the  temple  of  Augustus 

ad  Minervam  at  Home.      It  is 

headed  with  the  names  ot  M. 

Julius  Philippus,  the  Emperor, 

and  of  his  son,  who  had  the  title 

of  Caesar.     This  is  followed  by 

the   grant   of   full    matrimonial 

rights   to   the    soldiers    of   ten 

cohorts,    and    by    the    date— 

Jan.  7tli,  246  A.D.     Next  comes 

the    name    of    the     individual 

'10.  6a.— PaAGMEKTOPiBBOBzidijjiotna  aoldJe""  to  whom  this  copy  of 

(No.  10).    Ht.  5^  JQ.  the     original     inscription     was 

given,    one     Neb.     TuUius,    a 

veteran  of  the  fifth  praetorian  cohort  of  Philip  at  Aelia   Mursa 

in   Fannonia.    The  grant  of  full   matrimonial  privileges  was  a 

considerable    one,    for   it    meant    that    the    veteran's    wife   and 

'  Imp.  Cae(8ar)  M.  lulius  Phili[ppu8  PIubI 
Fel(ix)  Aug(ustus),  poi]t(ifex)  uiax(imus),  trib(unicia)  p[otl,eBtate)  III, 

coa.,  p.p.  et] 
M.  luliuB  PhUippua  nobil[ia8im(uH)  Cftes(ar)] 
nomina  mililum,  )jui  railit[avetuDt  in] 
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children  gained  tlie  privjlegee  of  Roman  citizens,  if,  as  was 
often  the  case,  the  wife  was  not  possessed  of  citizen  rights  at 
the  time  of  marriage.  The  two  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  tablet 
were  ueed  for  the  wire  thread,  which  was  passed  round  the  tablets 
three  times  accordiog  to  the  usual  official  custom,  and  had  the 
seals  of   seven  witnesses   affixed  to  it.    Fig  5b  is  a  restoration 


\fHKt . 

;  iFElAVCroNTMAWWBr 
MlYHVirHiUrfVSNOBJl 
NOMlNAWllfrVMCtt'M'Uli 

rwio«risvjpRfTOBisr«»  f 

bNtHHlHIllV-VI-Vll^VlllVli  :■: 
niciB/s^iTlifrFBftmfR  'i 

*lJirfRECrR.1Nl[Vft!|- 


ifrVMCttlWlU'  iVER,VW>lN[  . 
"'!W(!SOE[  I 

■:-xpi!sv!w;  I 

XORJBVS  .  ■ 


iwoN^oivNxe  jwrrv-wBEj 


'irBtRofit>[J*ffl)E1CDV0Bt 
MftNlSNA^oS^n  vir- 
ffipmi  orRf  5  FNTflTCW. 
pH  V-  rP-PHlUP 
NfBTVUIOMFRF-M, 
A  E  1:  MV  H^ 
DESf  W  PTFTM  COG  N ITEXTA 
TwrFit  ESTRPrAhFt  N  MV  R: 
r        DIVIAV&ADNMN! 


^rVZWC^' 


C^*"'^*'*^:; 


R.iPOStEM.'^  ■ 


Fio,  66.— The  a 


s  diploma  Restored. 


cohortibns  pretoris  Philpppianis  6e-] 

cem  L  II.  III.  IIIL  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  VII[II.  X.  piis  vin- 

diciboe,  qni  pii  et  fortiter  [militia  fua-] 

cti  BUDt,  iuH  tribuimua  ooa[ubii  damta-] 

xat  cmn  ajngulfs  et  primi[s  uxoribua], 

ut  etiam  si  peregrtni  ii)r[is  feminaa] 

in  matrimonOo)  suo  iunxe[rint,  proinde] 

liberoH  toll(ant),  acri  (for  ac  n)  ex  duob(«s)  o[ivibuij  Ro-] 

mania  natoa.    a.  d.  VII.  [idus  Ian.] 

C.  Eruttio  Presente  et  C.  Al{b)[ cob.] 

Coh(orB)  V  pr(aetoria)  Philiplpian(a)  p(ia)  v(index).] 

Keb,  Tullto  Neb.  f.  M(a) 

Ael(ia)  Mnr«[a|. 
De9cript(uni)  et  reci^Dit(uni)  ex  tc^bula  acrea]. 
<jne  4x(a)  est  Boraae  in  muro  [pos(t)  templum] 
divi  Aug(uBti)  ad  Mine[tvaiii]. 
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showing  the  original  form  of  the  document  openod,  the  exterior  of 
the  two  tahleta  being  seen.  This  diploma  was  found  in  Piedmont. 
Parts  of  similar  documents  will  bo  seen  exhibited  in  Case  D  of  the 
Central  Saloon,  among  the  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Britain. 

Near  the  diploma  is  a  small  bronze  ticket  (No.  II),  inscribed 
on  either  side.  One  side  bears  the  name  of  Ti(heriua)  Claudius 
PriscuB,  the  other  records  that  he  belonged  to  the  fourth  praetorian 
cohort  and  the  cenluria  Paterni. 

Com  La^esses. — The  com-aupply  of  Bome  was  always  a 
cause  of  anxiety,  for  the  greater  part  of  it  had  to  be  imported 
from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  and  any  delay  of  the  corn-ships 
meant  famine  in  the  city.     From  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  it  became  a  regular  feature  of  Roman  pohcy  to  supply  the 
populace  of  the  city  with  com  either  gratis  or  at  an  artificially 
cheap  rate.    The  policy 
was  a  disastrous  one,  for 
the   result  was    that  an 
idle  and  turbulent  popu- 
lation was  drawn  from 
the  country  into  the  city. 
After    the    fall    of    the 
Republic  the   Emperors 
carried  the  policy  of  tree 
distributions     (conijiaria 
or  liberalitates)  to  a  still 
Fig.  6.— Bhoszk  Coas-TiCKKT  (No,  12).     I ;  I.    greater    pitch.       It     has 
been  reckoned  that  the 
annual  cost  of  their  largesses  averaged  £90,000  from  Julius  Caesar 
to   Claudius,    and    £300,000    from    Nero    to    Septimius    Severus. 
Persius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Nero,  notes  with  a  sneer  that  it 
was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  meanest  Roman  citizen  to  ex- 
change his  ticket  for  a  portion  of  musty  flour.'    This  poUcy  of  the 
Emperors  is  illustrated  by  the  inscribed  corn-ticket  [iessera  fru- 
Tneritaria)  shown  in  this  Case  (No.  12 ;  fig.  6).     It  is  inscribed  on 
one  side,  Ant{(minus)  Aiujijistm)  Lib{eralilas)  II.,  i.e.  the  second 
special  largess  of  Antoninus,  perhaps  Antoninus  Pius,  who  reigned 
from  138-161  a,d.     On  the  other  side  appears  frii{mcntatio)  LXI., 
i.e.  the  sixty-first  monthly  com  distribution,  dating  doubtless  from 

'  PerR.  Sal.  v.  7S. 

Libertate  opus  est,  non  hac,  ut  ijiiisijiic  Vclina 
Publius  eineniit,  scabiosuni  tenRenda  Car 
L'osHtdct. 
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the  ncceBsioD  of  ADtoniDus.  The  letters  were  originally  inlaid  with 
sUver,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  that  metal  in  the  numerals. 
The  sepulchral  inscription  mentioned  on  p.  230  should  be  com- 
pared with  this  corn-ticket. 

One  other  inscription  here  exhibited  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
No.  13  is  a  bronze  tablet  of  late  Boman  date  (probably  5th  century 
A.D.).  It  relates  to  a  property  (massa)  near  the  Pons  Yerus, 
belonging  to  Antiochus  and  Farthenius,  who  hold  the  title  of  Viri 
ClaTissimi,  and  the  office  of  Imperial  Chamberlains. 

There  are  two  objects  of  interest  in  the  central  part  of  Table- 
Case  K.  The  large  bronze  sceptre  (No.  14),  surmounted  by  a 
capital-like  head,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mace  of  office. 
The  bronze  caduceua  (No.  16),  inscribed  "  I  belong  to  the  people 
of  Longene,"  was  apparently  the  staff  of  the  public  herald  of 
that  town.  It  was  found  in  a  tomb  in  Sicily,  and  is  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

Slavery. — The  circular  broDze  badge  (No.  16)  shows  the 
Boman  method  of  dealing  with  runaway  slaves  after  the  softening 
influence  of  Christianity  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  In  earlier 
times  the  runaway  slave  had  been  punished  with  the  cruel  penalty 
of  branding.  Apparently  from  the  time  of  Constantine  onwards 
an  inscribed  badge  was  substituted,  authorising  the  summary 
arrest  of  the  slave  if  he  were  caught  out  of  bounds.  The  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  badge  exhibited  runs :  "  Hold  me,  lest  I  escape,  and 
take  me  back  to  my  master  Viventlus  on  the  estate  of  Callistus." 

Two  other  objects  may  perhaps  be  brought  into  connection 
with  slavery.  The  scourge  (No.  17),  with  its  lash  loaded  with 
bronze  beads,  was  frequently  used  for  the  punishment  of  slaves. 
It  is  the  fwrribih  flagellum  of  Horace.  A  scourge  very  similar  to 
the  present  is  seen  on  a  relief  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Home, 
representing  a  high-priest  of  Kybele,  whose  devotees  were  in  the 
habit  of  scourging  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.'  The 
pair  of  iron  fetters  (No.  18),  found  in  1813  in  a  cave  behind  the 
Poyx  at  Athens,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  worn  by  a 
beitiarius  or  beast-fighter  represented  on  a  relief  from  Ephesus 
(eihibited  in  Case  109,  Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  II.,  No.  1286). 

(1>  Cat.  of  Bronia,  No.  264;  Hicks  and  Hill,  Greek  Hut.  Inter., 
No.  B;  (2)  Cat.  of  Bronzes,  263;  Hicks  and  Hill,  44;  (3)  Cat.  of 
Bronzet,  262 ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  25  ;  (4)  Cat.  of  Bromea,  33H ;  (6)  Cat. 
o/Bronic,  884;  (6)  to  (9)  Cat.  of  Bronnei,  329-832;  Hicka  and  Hill, 

'  llamneiBter,  lit-nkwaler,  1I„  \j.  )W1,  lig.  m'i. 
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)51  ;  I.G.,  II..  686,  801,  885,  9086  ;  (10)  Epk.  Epigraph.,  IV.,  p.  185  ; 
C.J.L.,  III.,  Suppl.  i.,  p.  2000.  On  the  diplomata  generally,  Eee  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Ant.,'  and  Dftremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  of  Ant.,  a.v. ;  (H)  Cat. 
of  Brontet,  901;  C.I.L.,  XV.,  7166;  Hfibner.  Exempla,  No.  815;  (12) 
Cat.  of  Bronxet,  3016;  C.I.L.,  XV.,  7201;  KUo,  Beiheft  III.,  p.  21; 
Pftiiofcym,  XXIX.,  p.  17 ;  Marquardt,  Staattverwaltung,  II.,  p.  125,  n.  6 ; 
(13)  Cat.ofBromee,iOO;  C.J.I..,  XV.,  7131  (=  VI.,  31946) ;  (15)  Cat. 
of  Bromet,  819 ;  I.O.,  XIV.,  684  ;  of.  Hermes,  III.,  p.  298  f.,  and  Bteph. 
Byz.,  s.v.  .'VoyyuiDf '  SiKiXim  noKif  6  jroXinjt  \oyyioii<iiot ;  (16)  Ca-t.  of 
Bronirt,  802;  C.I.L.,  XV..  7198. 


IL— COINS. 

(Table-Case  K.) 

The  coins  which  are  selected  to  represent  the  Greek  and  Roman 
currencies  extend  over  a  period  of  juet  one  thousand  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  coinage  weot  through  all  the  developmeDts 
and  anticipated  all  the  varieties  of  type  and  fabric  which  it  has 
since  experienced,  while  in  artistic  merit  it  reached  an  excellence 
which  will  probably  never  he  surpassed.  The  Greek  coinage, 
moreover,  has  the  great  interest  of  being  the  first  invention,  upon 
which  all  later  coinages  liave  been  modelled, — for  the  Chinese 
money,  which  originated  about  the  same  time,  and  apparently 
independently,  did  not  develop  in  the  same  way. 

Greek  Coins.  -The  character  and  provenance  of  the  earliest 
coins  agree  with  tlie  best  ancient  tradition  of  theu-  origin,  which 
is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  to  strike  coins,  as  they  were  the  first  tradeameii.'  The  most 
primitive  pieces  are  found  in'  Asia  Minor,  and  their  metal  Is  a 
natural  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  called  electrum,  which  occurs 
In  the  mountains  of  Lydia,  and  was  brought  down  to  the  sea  in 
the  sands  of  the  great  rivers,  the  golden  Hermus  and  its  tributarj' 
the  FactoluB.  From  other  considerations  also  it  is  likely  that  the 
invention  belongs  to  Asia  Minor,  for  the  cities  which  the  Greeks 
had  planted  on  the  Asiatic  shores  grew  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
to  a  high  degree  of  wealth,  by  reason  of  their  position  on  a  rich 
coastland,  wiiero  they  were  intermediary  in  the  trade  of  east  and 
west,  and  bocauso  they  had  preserved  enough  of  the  culture  and 
artistic  power  of  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Mycenaean  Age  to  set 
them  far  in  advance  of  their  kinsmen  of  the  mainland.     Tlicre 


i.  84. 
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were  great  baakers  in  these  Ionian  cities  who  had  large  stores 
of  treasure ;  their  gold  and  silver  would  be  kept  in  bars  or  ingots 
of  definite  weight  stamped  with  the  device,  in  place  of  the  written 
signature,  of  the  banker ;  for  in  Greece  from  immemorial  times  the 
art  of  seal  engraving  had  been  practised,  and  in  later  days  each 
man  had  a  seal  which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  one  of 
Solon's  laws  forbad  the  engraver  to  keep  an  impression  of  a  gem 
which  he  had  sold.'  From  thus  marking  large  ingots  with  his 
own  signature,  it  would  be  a  short  step  for  the  banker  to  do 
the  same  with  smaller  denominations  of  the  same  weights,  so 
producing  a  private  coinage  for  his  own  convenience  in  calculation, 
which  would  come  to  have  a  limited  acceptance  in  the  quarters 
where  his  credit  was  good.  Such  pieces  are  probably  to  be 
recognised  in  the  nondescript  coins  of  which  the  electrum  stater 
is  an  example  (No.  19 ;  fig.  7a) ;  this  is  scored  on  one  side  with 
parallel  scratches  and  stamped  on  the  other  witli  three  deep  punch- 
marks.  There  are  many  pieces  in  existence  which  have  even 
less  design  than  this,  although  their  weights  conform  to  definite 
coin-standards.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  were  unable  to  produce  a  better  type  for  official  purposes, 
but  a  private  individual  might  have  employed  such  a  system  for 
marking  his  own  property.  On  the  other  hand,  such  pieces  did  not 
widely  differ  from  the  official  coins  of  the  seventh  century,  because 
they  exactly  resemble  them  in  form.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  bo 
regard  this  example  as  a  private  coin,  one  of  the  last  of  its  kind, 
wliich  immediately  preceded  the  adoption  of  coinage  by  the  state. 
The  invention  of  coinage  by  the  Lydians  lies  really  in  this  innova- 
tion, which,  however  simple  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  was  then  of 
deep  political  significance.  When  once  a  state  currency  was 
instituted,  the  private  coinages  fell  out  of  use,  for  no  individual 
banker  could  compete  vrith  the  guarantee  of  the  state,  and  the  state 
would  not  tolerate  imitation  of  its  own  types.  We  may  therefore 
take  it  that  the  successive  stages  in  the  "  invention  "  of  coinage 
were  somewhat  as  follows :  first,  the  occasional  practice  of  stamping 
certain  weights  of  metal  with  marks  by  which  they  could  be 
identified  ;  this  probably  continued  in  private  use  for  a  long  period 
before  it  was  adopted  by  a  state,  perhaps  first  by  Lydia ;  and 
finally  the  adoption  all  over  the  Greek  world  of  a  series  of  state 
coinages.  The  convenience  of  the  "  invention  "  was  so  obvious  as 
to  justify  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  nation  cf  shopkeepers. 

'   Diog.  Laert.  i.  §  57. 
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The  example,  once  set,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  more 
importaat  Greek  cities,  until  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
the  art  of  coinage  had  travelled  from  Ionia  acrosa  the  mainland  of 
Greece  to  the  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
political  conditions  of  Greece,  where  every  town  held  a  separate 
and  independeat  sovereignty,  each  state  was  jealous  to  aaaert  its 
autonomy  on  its  coins,  with  the  result  that  the  Greek  coinage 
presents  an  enormous  variety  of  types,  held  together,  however, 
as  the  money  of  one  people  by  the  uniformity  of  their  general 
character  and  of  the  art  in  which  they  are  expressed.  A  still 
greater  complication  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
regularity  in  the  weight  standards,  so  that  the  interchange  of 
the  money  of  different  towns  was  often  impossible  without 
recurring  to  the  primitive  method  of  using  the  scales.  In  the 
earliest  Greek  coinage  there  were  no  less  than  four  distinct 
systems  of  weight,  between  which  ao  exact  correspondence 
was  impracticable;  three  were  indeed  derived  from  the  same 
Babylonian  original,  but  the  fourth  was  apparently  of  independent 
origin.  There  were  many  minor  derivatives  of  these,  and  the 
tendency  was  to  increase  the  discrepancy  rather  than  to  mend 
it,  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  his  extensive 
conquest  brought  about  some  sort  of  regularity  in  the  coinage ; 
but  no  real  uniformity  prevailed  until  the  complete  domination 
of  the  Romans. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Greek  coinage  was  probably  the 
earliest  coinage  of  the  world ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
those  representative  coins,  which  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  local 
issues  were  impori^nt  enough  by  their  purity  of  weight  and  metal, 
or  by  their  abundance,  or  by  the  commercial  reputation  of  their 
issuing  states,  to  predominate  in  the  Greek  world  as  a  sort  of 
international  currency  and  standard  of  exchange 

The  earliest  electrum  stater,  of  Ionia  or  Lydia,  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  fabric,  for  it  has  no  type.  It  is  a  bean-shaped  lump 
of  metal,  one  side'  of  which  has  been  stamped  with  a  flat  die 
marked  with  parallel  scratches,  the  other  with  three  punches, 
which  have  left  deep  impressions  (No.  19;  lig.  7a).  It  is  this 
peculiar  fabric  which  marks  the  otherwise  meaningless  piece  of 
metal  as  a  coin  of  definite  date  and  locality.  The  pieces  which 
immediately  followed,  such  as  the  silver  money  of  Aegina  (No.  20  ; 
fig.  Id),  have  a  real  type  on  the  obverse,  while  the  punch  mark  on 
the  reverse  is  more  regular,  and  is  often  ornamented  with  some  design 
of  a  special  character,  though  it  does  not  contain  a  type  until  later. 
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The  types  which  the  Greek  states  aelected  to  stamp  on  their 
coins  were  of  tho  same  nature  as  the  seals  which  men  took  for 
their  private  marks  before  the  use  of  writing :  devices  adopted  tor 
various  reasons  as  signatures  of  the  different  towns,  and  tinged,  aa 
is  usual  in  a  simple  age,  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  religion.  So 
it  is  that  Greek  coin-types  were  religious,  not  because  coins  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gods,  but  because  the  badge 
which  was  used  to  distinguish  the  coins  of  the  state  had  already 
been  associated  with  religion  in  other  relations.  The  earliest  piece 
with  a  type  here  illustrated,  and  prebably  the  first  silver  coin  that 
is  kuowD,  is  the  stater  of  Aegina,  which  bears  a  tortoise,  an 
attribute  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite.  The  plainness  and  constancy 
of  the  coin-types  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  moneys  circulated  over  large  districts,  among  un- 
cultivated and  even  uncivilised  peoples  ;  it  was  therefore  held  wise 
in  later  times  not  to  alter  the  early  types,  which  were  already  welt 
knowD  in  distant  parts,  lest  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
coin  should  hinder  its  ready  acceptance.  So  the  familiar  '*  owls  '■" 
of  Athens,  the  "colts"  of  Corinth  and  "tortoises"  of  Aegina 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries,  while  neighbouring  cities 
of  less  importance  produced  elaborate  series  with  great  variety 
of  type. 

With  the  introduction  of  coinage  into  European  Greece,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  metal  of  the  currency,  for  gold  and 
electrum,  which  were  plentiful  in  Asia,  were  not  common  in 
Greece  proper,  and  a  silver  coinage  was  there  tho  rule  until  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  possession  of  the  Tlu^cian  gold  mines.  The  few 
gold  issues  before  his  time  were  due  to  exceptional  circumstances ; 
thus  the  gold  coinage  of  Athens  for  example  (No.  21)  was  occa- 
sioned by  great  financial  stress,  when  treasure  was  melted  down 
to  supply  the  currency.  There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  gold 
money  in  Greece,  for  after  the  first  Lydian  issues  came  the  fine 
gold  staters  of  Croesus,  in  the  early  sixth  century  (No.  22 ;  fig.  7b), 
and,  on  his  overthrow  by  Cyrus,  an  international  gold  coinage 
was  still  available  in  the  enormous  issues  of  the  Persian  darics 
(No.  23  ;  fig.  7c),  which  were  in  common  use  all  over  the  ancient 
world  until  the  Macedonian  gold  replaced  them.  A  few  sub- 
sidiary electrum  coinages  survived  in  Asia,  the  most  famous  being 
the  Kyzikene  staters  (No.  24 ;  fig.  7m),  which  were  a  standard  of 
exchange  in  the  Aegean  and  Black  Sea  regions.  A  peculiarity  of 
this  coinage  is  that  the  distmctive  type  of  the  town,  the  tunny, 
is   relegated    to   a    secondarj-   place,   while   the    main    tj-pe   is  a 
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constantly  changing  design.  In  the  piece  illustrated  the 
subject  is  taken  from  a  group  of  the  Athenian  tyrannicides, 
Harmodios  and  AristogeitoD,  which  stood  on  the  acropolis  of  their 
native  city. 

Another  important  currency,  used  especially  in  western  Greece, 
the  "  colts  "  of  Corinth,  took  its  type  from  the  local  myth  that  the 
winged  horse  Pegasos  was  captured  by  Bellerophon  at  the  fountain 
Peirene,  which  flowed  from  the  acropolis  of  the  town  (No.  25 ; 
tig.  7c).  The  original  punch-mark  on  the  reverse  was  soon  charged 
with  the  helmeted  head  of  Athena,  who  also  had  a  part  in  the 
Pegaeos  myth,  and  these  two  types  were  constant  as  long  as  the 
Corinthian  state  existed.  The  money  which  enjoyed  the  fairest 
reputation  was  that  of  Athens,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Atheniao 
empire,  superseded  the  issues  of  the  subject  cities  and  became  the 
standard  currency  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  penetrated  into  the  tar 
East,  and  there  are  extant  examples  of  native  imitations  from 
India  and  Arabia.  The  wide  circulation  of  these  staters  among 
barbarous  peoples  was  the  oaiise  of  tbeir  peculiar  style ;  for  not 
only  were  the  types  of  Athena's  head  and  her  owl  and  olive-branch 
unaltered  from  the  first  sixth-century  design,  but  the  execution 
was  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  manner,  the  stiffness  of  archaic 
art  being  reproduced  in  an  affected  archaism.  As  the  money  of 
Athens  was  the  foremost  in  the  Greek  world,  it  is  useful  to  note 
the  extraordinary  number  of  denominations  which  were  struck  in 
silver  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  the  fifth  century  b.c.  A 
lai^e,  but  still  not  complete,  series  is  exhibited  here  (No.  26).  It 
consists  of  the  Decadrachm  {10  drachmae,  tig.  If),  an  early  and 
rare  coin,  the  Tetradrackm  (i  drachmae,  fig.  7g),  which  was  the 
famous  Athenian  stater  or  standard  piece,  the  Didrachm  (2 
drachmae),  the  Drachm  (fig.  Ih),  the  unit  of  weight,  which  con- 
tained six  obols,  the  Triobol  (3  obols),  the  Diobol  (2  obols),  the 
Obol  (fig.  7i),  the  Tritemorion  (J  obol),  the  Hemiabol  (J  obol),  the 
TrihemitetartemoTion  (J  obol),  and  the  Tetartemoriim  [\  obol, 
fig.  Tk),  the  half  of  the  last  piece  being  equivalent  to  the  largest 
bronze  coin,  the  Chalkous  (No.  27).  No  other  Greek  coinage 
possessed  bo  many  denominations  as  the  Athenian,  and  the  list  is 
significant  of  the  vigorous  commercial  activity  which  called  for  a 
currency  so  elaborate. 

With  the  Athenian  series  is  the  Itronze  core  of  an  ancient 
imitation  of  a  silver  stater,  of  whicli  the  silver  plating  has  perished 
(No.  28).  Forgery  was  punished  with  extreme  penalties  even  in 
those  days  :  in  (ip  Q};tant  decree  of  Mytileae,,  of  tli^e  fourth  century) 
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B.C.,  regulating  the  issue  of  the  coinage,  the  crime  of  adulterating 
the  money  h  threatened  with  death.' 

Od  the  conquest  of  Athene  by  Macedon,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  the  autonomous  Athenian  coinage  was  largely 
superseded  by  the  Macedonian  regal  issues,  and  did  not  recover 
its  position  until  late  in  the  next  century.  It  was  renewed 
in  a  different  form,  with  none  of  the  old  archaism,  of  which 
the  occasion  was  past.  The  coins  of  the  new  style  exemplify 
the  thin  flat  fabric  of  the  period,  and  although  the  types  of 
Athena  and  the  owl  are  preserved,  their  arrangement  is  much 
more  compUcated.  The  new  head  of  Athena  is  a  copy  from  the 
colossal  ivory  and  gold  statue  which  Fheidias  made,  and  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coins  the  owl  and  olive  spray  are  accompanied 
by  many  new  devices,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
names,  symbols,  and  monograms  of  the  monetary  magistrates ; 
eminent  personages  sometimes  figure  in  this  place.  On  the 
coins  exhibited  (No.  29 ;  fig.  Tl)  one  of  the  officials  is 
Antiochos,  who  was  afterwards  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria.  The 
circulation  of  the  new  coinage  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  old,  and  it  went  on  until  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

In  the  interval  between  the  old  and'  new  coinages,  when  the 
Athenian  money  was  scanty,  the  currency  was  supplied  by  the 
regal  issues  of  the  Macedonian  kings  and  their  successors. 
Macedon  was  not  properly  a  Greek  country,  and  it  was  governed 
by  a  monarchy  which,  under  Fhihp  II.  and  his  son  Alexander  the 
Great,  extended  its  dominion  by  conquest,  not  only  over  the 
isolated  Greek  cities,  but  over  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia.  The 
opportunity  was  thus  provided  for  a  universal  coinc^e,  and  it  was 
realised  in  the  gold  and  silver  issues  of  Philip  and  Alexander  (Nob. 
30,  31 ;  fig.  7w-3).  The  acquisition  of  the  Thracian  gold-mines 
gave  Philip  the  means  for  an  abundant  coinage  of  gold,  the  first 
considerable  Greek  issue  of  the  kind,  which  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  political  success.  The  style  of  these  coins  of  Philip 
is  not  different  from  that  of  other  Greek  money,  except  that  they 
are  inscribed  vrith  a  personal  name — of  Philip  ^instead  of  the  name 
of  a  whole  people,  and  the  types,  a  horse  and  jockey  and  a  two- 
horse  chariot,  are  also  personal,  as  they  commemorate  the  racing 
successes  of  the  king.  The  fine  heads  on  the  obverse,  however, 
are  still  divine,  that  of  Zeus  appearing  on  the  silver  and  the  young 
Apollo  on  the  gold,  for  the  idea  of  representing  a  living  personage 
'  Miohoi,  lii'cui-il  dee  ing<:r,  grecqucK,  No.  H. 
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on  a  coiD  was  still  distant.    Of  this  money  the  gold  especially  was 
struck  in  eDormous  quantities,  and  the  types  were  imitated  more 
and  more  crudely  as  time  went  on  in  Gaul  and  Britain.     The 
coinage  of  Alexander  was  even  more  widely  spread.     His  types 
were  more  orthodox  than  those  of  Philip :    the  head  of  Athena 
and  a  Victory  on    the   gold,  and    the   head   of   young  Herakles, 
wrapped   in    the    lion-gkin,   with    a   figure   of    Zeus  enthroned, 
OD   the  silver  staters,  although  in   the  head  of   Heraldea  there 
is  some  suggestion  of  the  features  of  Alexander.     These  coins 
were    struck    aU    over    the    world    which    Alexander   conquered, 
and  lasted  after  his  death  as  the  money  of  his  successors  and  of 
iodependent  cities,  in  some  cases  even  for 
two  centuries ;   but  the  kings  who  divided 
his  great  empire  modified  the  type  by  intro- 
ducing real   portraits  of  Alexander,  as  a 
deilied  hero,  and  later  of  themselves,  as  living 
deities,  so  that  the  representation  of  a  ruler's 
headon  coins,  which  is  still  practised  to-day. 
owes  its  origin  to  the  religious  character  of 
Greek  coin-types.      The  regularity  of  the 
Greek  coinage  which  Alexander  established 
was  only  temporary,  and  his  influence  was 
fast   disappearing   when  the  subjection    of 
the   world    by  the    Romans   in    the   first 
century  B.C.  merged  all  provincial  issues 
in  the  complete  uniformity  of  the  Imperial 

Bomaii  Coins. — As  gold  in  the  Asiatic 
coastlands  and  silver  in  European  Greece, 
so  in  Italy  the  native  medium  of  exchange 
was  copper.  In  the  earliest  times  the  raw  metal  was  circulated 
in  broken  knobs  of  indefinite  weight  (aes  Tiide),  which  required  in 
all  transactions  the  use  of  scales.  The  rude  metal  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  cast  ingots  of  an  oblong  shape,  which  bore  a  device 
to  indicate  their  purpose  as  money  (aes  signatnm).  Yet  the 
weights  were  still  irregular,  and  no  mark  of  value  accompanied 
the  types,  so  that  the  pieces  were  not  strictly  coins.  A  survival 
of  this  primitive  currency  is  seen  in  the  large  ingot  which  has  on 
one  side  a  tripod  and  on  the  other  an  anchor  (No.  32;  tig.  8). 
This  piece  belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  the  lighter  coined 
money  was  already  in  use,  and  must  probably  be  regarded  as 
intended    for  rehgious    or    ceremonial    purposes,   in    which    the 
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aDoient  traditiooe  were  preserved.  Such  were  the  transactions 
of  marriage  {cf.  p.  29)  or  sale  of  property  {per  aes  et  libram),  or 
dedications  to  the  goda.  The  first  coinage  of  Borne  was  less 
massive  than  this,  but  being  entirety  of  copper,  was  still  incon- 
veniently large  and  cumbrous  {aes  grave).  The  Roman  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  transport 
any  considerable  sum,  took  his  money  about  with  him  in  a 
waggon.'  The  use  of  copper  for  a  token  currency,  as  in  Greece, 
was  not  possible  without  a  superior  coinage  of  gold  or  silver 
to  seciu-e  its  value. 

A  typical  series  of  the  Boman  heavy  copper  money  is  exhibited 
(No.  33 ;  fig.  9).     The  system  is  based  on  the  pound  of  twelve 


PiQ.  9.— Aeb  Gbatb  (No.  88).     Ab,  Semis,  Quadbans,  and  Uhcia,     1 :  2. 

ounces,  and  the  denominations  of  the  various  pieces  are 
distinguished  by  the  heads  or  obverse  types,  and  by  the  marks 
of  value  which  they  bear.  The  series  consists  of  the  As,  or  pound 
(,),  the  half,  Semis  (S),  the  third,  Triens,  of  four  ounces  (....), 
the  quarter,  Q>i4xdrans,  of  three  ounces  (...),  the  sixth,  Sextatis, 
of  two  ounces  (  •  •  )•  ^n*^  '1^^  Uncia,  or  ounce,  the  lower  unit  (  ■  ). 
Each  of  these  is  further  differentiated  by  the  obverse  head.  The 
OS  has  the  double  head  of  Janua,  the  god  of  beginnings,  whose 
coin  opened  the  series  of  money  as  his  month  begins  the  year. 
The  semia  has  the  head  of  Jupiter,  wearing  a  laiu-el  wreath;  the 
triens,  Minerva  armed ;  the  quadrans,  Hercules  in  the  lion-sldn  ; 
the  scxiatis,  Mercury,  the  messenger,  with  wings  in  his  cap ;  and 
the  nncia,  a.  head  of  Bellona,  tlie  goddess  of  battle.  AH  the 
reverses  have  a  common  type,  the  prow  of  a  ship.  This  device 
'  Livy,  iv.  60. 
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may  mark  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  tl)o  Roman  coinage, 
which  coincided  with  Rome's  first  essays  on  the  sea,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  It  remained  as  the  reverse 
type  of  the  copper  money  all  through  the  Republic ;  and  even  in 
later  times,  when  a  coin  was  tossed,  the  choice  of  sides  was 
"  heads  or  ships."  • 

The  heavy  bronze  coinage  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  only  one 
among  many  similar  currencies  of  the  central  Italian  states.  As 
the  Romans  conquered  the  neighbouring  territories,  where  there 
existed  local  weight-systems,  which,  in  the  interests  of  commerce, 
it  was  well  to  preserve,  instead  of  imposing  their  own  money, 
they  inaugurated  subordinate  issues  at  the  dependent  mints.  On 
this  principle  it  was  natural  that  when  the  march  of  Roman 
conquest  came  upon  the  peoples  of  South  Italy,  where  a  sUver 
currency  had  been  long  ago  introduced  by  the  Greek  colonists, 
a  local  issue  for  those  parts  was  instituted  as  a  subsidiary 
coinage.  To  this  class  of  Boman  money  belongs  the  silver  stater 
or  didrachm  with  Campanian  types  (the  head  of  Mars  and  the 
bust  of  a  horse)  which  was  struck  by  the  Romans— as  the  legend 
ROMANO(n««)  shews — in  Capua  for  the  use  of  the  Campanian 
district  (No.  34 ;  fig.  10a).  The  commerce  of  the  city  of  Rome 
did  not  yet  need  a  silver  currency,  but  with  the  extension  of  power 
and  territory  the  old  copper  pieces  were  inadequate,  and  in  the 
year  268  B.C.  a  silver  coinage  was  begun  at  Rome  itself.  At  the 
same  time  th^  Campanian  mint  was  closed,  and  the  heavy  copper 
coins,  being  subordinated  to  the  silver  unit,  were  issued  as  token- 
money  in  a  reduced  and  more  convenient  size. 

The  first  Roman  silver  coinage  bears  the  types  of  the  goddess 
Roma,  wearing  a  winged  helmet,  and  on  the  reverse  the  patron  dei- 
ties of  trade  and  commerce,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Heavenly  Twins 
or  Dioscuri  (No.  35  ;  fig.  IQb-d).  They  are  armed  with  spears  and 
ride  on  horseback,  with  their  stars  above  their  heads.  These  types 
occur  on  aU  three  denominations  of  the  earliest  silver,  the  Denarius 
(marked  x),  which  was  worth  10  asses ;  its  halt,  the  Qiiinarius  (V) ; 
and  the  Sestertius  (lis)  of  2^  asses,  which  became  the  unit  in 
reckoning  accounts.  The  two  smallest  silver  pieces  were  not 
always  struck;  hut  the  denarius,  with  the  reduced  copper  for 
small  denominations,  remained  in  use  during  the  period  of  the 
Republic  at  Rome  and  long  into  the  Empire.  Although  both 
series  had  a  great  variety  of  types,  the  fabric  and  general 
appearance  were  unaltered. 

'  JIftcr.  Sat.  i.  7,  22. 
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With  the  change  to  the  Empire,  reform  in  all  directions  was 
l)eguD,  and  the  coinage  was  set  on  a  now  bttais.  Gold  was 
introduced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and 
two  new  coins,  the  Aureiis  and  its  half,  were  struck  in  this  metal. 
They  were  modelled  on  the  silver  pieces.  The  standard  silver 
coin  was  still  the  denarim,  and  the  only  change  which  it  expe- 
rienced was  in  type.  The  head  of  the  emperor  took  the  place  of 
those  of  deities,  with  a  new  form  of  inscription,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  modern  coin-legends.  It  consisted  of  the  natne  and 
titles  of  the  emperor,  often  with  the  date  of  striking,  arranged  in 
a  circle  round  the  edge  of  the  coin.  The  minting  of  gold  and 
silver  was  assumed  by  the  emperor,  hut  the  copper  money  was  left 
to  the  senate,  whose  authority  is  expressed  on  each  piece  by  the 
letters  S  ■  C  {Senalus  Considlo,  "  by  decree  of  the  Senate  "  ).  The 
copper  series  consisted  of  the  Sestertius,  the  equivalent  of  the 
smallest  silver  coin,  now  valued  at  4  asses  instead  of  the  original 
2|  ;  Wi&DiipontUus,  of  2  asses;  the  .■Is,  and  fractions  of  the  as,  Seynis 
and  Quadrans,  which  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  These  coins 
sometimes  differed  as  to  the  metal  used,  the  as  and  semis  being  of 
copper,  and  the  dupondius  and  sestertiiis  of  brass;  or  in  the -style 
of  the  emperor's  head ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coins  exhibited, 
the  as  is  marked  i  and  the  dupondius  ii  (fig.  lOA,  i).  TIsually, 
however,  the  two  pieces  are  confused,  and  are  loosely  termed  by 
collectors  "  second  brass,"  the  sesterce  being  "  first  brass,"  and  all 
denominations  lower  than  the  as  "  third  brass."  The  reverse  types 
were  very  numerous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mark  S  -  C  on 
the  copper,  none  of  them  was  peculiar  to  any  denomination. 
The  series  which  is  selected  here  to  illustrate  the  Imperial  coinage 
is  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (5i-68  a.d.)  ;  all  the  pieces,  therefore, 
bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  that  Caesar,  and  their 
reverses  have  complimentary  references  to  the  emperor  and 
his  family,  or  topical  allusions  to  current  events  (No.  36  ; 
flg.  lOe-/), 

Nero  was  the  first  emperor  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
deJUirius,  and  from  his  time  the  degeneration  was  rapid.  A  series 
of  seven  pieces,  from  Tiberius  to  Probus  (14-281  a.d.),  illustrates 
the  debasement  of  metal,  which  is  apparent  to  the  eye  (No.  37). 
By  the  time  of  Gordianus  Pius  (238-244  a.d.)  no  trace  of  silver  is 
visible,  and  the  coin  of  Probus  here  exhibited  is  plainly  copper. 
Yet  these  pieces  represent  the  only  silver  money  which  was  then 
coined.  The  currency  was  supplied  by  earlier  pieces  of  better 
quahty,  which  would  pass  as  bullion   by  the  side   of   the    later 
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issues,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  genuine  state  currency,  commercial 
transactions  were  effected  by  means  of  scales. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  tliat  a  good  coin  has  ft  full 
commercial  value,  whatever  its  age  or  nationality  may  be,  that  so 
many  pieces  have  come  down  from  antiquity  to  modeni  times. 
Many  of  them  may  have  been  in  use,  either  as  currency  or 
treasure,  during  the  interval;  and  the  inherent  utility  of  the 
money  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  types  and  legends 
which  give  to  coins  their  eminent  value  as  documents  of  history 
and  art.  Great  quantities,  too,  have  been  preserved  by  the  care  or 
avarice  of  their  former  owners,  who  hid  their  wealth  for  security 
and  were  unable  to  recover  it.  Portions  of  two  such  hoards  are 
shows  at  the  end  of  the  case.  One  consists  of  Athenian  staters 
of  the  late  fifth  century  B.C.  (No.  38),  which  were  found  in  the 
Egyptian  settlement  of  Naukratis,  and  the  other  is  a  large 
collection  of  late  Boman  coins  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  (No.  39). 
These  were  buried  in  another  Egyptian  town,  Hawara,  in  the 
egg-shaped  jug  which  is  shown  with  them.  At  Pompeii,  a  city 
which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  volcano  in  the  midst  of  its  daily 
life,  money,  like  all  other  things,  has  been  found  ready  to  hand 
and  actually  in  use.  There  is  in  this  Case  all  that  the  fire  has  left 
of  a  Pompeian  money-boz,  and  among  the  coins  which  it  contains 
is  a  copper  sesterce  of  Nero,  whose  reign  ended  eleven  years 
before  the  catastrophe.  Shreds  of  a  net  purse  are  also  visible  in 
the  box  (No.  40). 

A  curious  coin,  struck  for  a  special  religious  purpose,  is  the 
copper  piece  of  Nemausus  (Nimes,  in  the  South  of  France),  which 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  ham  for  dedication  to  the  deity  of  the 
local  fountain  (No.  41).  The  offering  was  probably  originally 
paid  in  Mnd.  Another  votive  coin  is  the  silver  stater  of  Sikyon 
(No.  41"),  which  is  marked  by  an  inscription  punctured  by  the 
dedicator  —  To  Artemis  in  Lakcdaemon.  A  religious  character 
attaches  also  to  the  bronze  coin  of  Laodikoia  in  Phrygia,  which 
is  pierced  and  suspended  from  a  wire  loop  for  wearing  as  a  charm 
against  sickness,  by  virtue  of  the  figures  which  it  bears  of  Asklepios 
and  Hygieia,  the  deities  of  health  (No.  41**). 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  Italian  heavy  copper,  which  was 
cast,  nearly  all  ancient  coins  were  struck  in  dies,  and  most  of  tlie 
false  pieces  which  have  survived  are  defective  in  the  quahty  of  the 
metal,  while  the  fabric  is  good.  Among  the  Greeks  bad  money 
was  occasionally  issued  officially,  as  Dionysios  of  Syracuse  is  said 
to    have    paid    liis   debts   in    staters    made  of   tin.     Notliing    has 
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coins  dowQ  to  us  which  conlirnis  this  etatemoati,  but  there 
are  in  existence  plated  pieces  from  his  mint,  like  the  false 
Athenian  coin  already  mentioned  (No.  28,  p.  17,  above).  In 
the  later  Boman  Empire,  when  all  the  standard  money  was 
of  base  metal,  the  surface  was  so  bad  that  the  coins  could 
easily  be  counterfeited  by  casting,  and  great  Dumbers  of  the  clay 
moulds  used  by  forgers  or  by  the  monetary  authorities  date  from 
this  period.  Among  the  large  collection  here  exhibited  (No.  42) 
there  are  some  unbroken  moulds,  and  some  with  the  run  metal 
still  adhering.  Base  metal  was  detected  by  the  use  of  the  touch- 
stone, and  pieces  of  doubtful  weight  were  tested  by  the  balance. 
An  ivory  folding  balance  is  shown  (No.  43).  The  long  arm  is 
made  just  too  light  to  counterpoise  a  good  denarius — the  teat  being 
that  if  the  coin  were  heavy  enough  it  would  fall  off  the  plate  at 
the  end. 

For  Greek  and  Boman  coins  in  general,  see  Hill,  Handbook  of  Qreek 
and  Boman  Coins,  with  the  Bibliography  there  given. 


III.  — MARRIAOE. 

(Wall-Cases  94-9S.) 

Oreek  Man^age.— Though  neither  Greek  nor  Boman  mar- 
riage was  definitely  associated  with  the  religion  of  the  state,  it  was, 
however,  among  both  peoples  closely  associated  with  religious 
rites  of  a  domestic  character.  Plato  in  his  Lawt  makes  it  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  legally  wedded  wife  that  "she  had 
come  into  the  house  with  gods  and  sacred  marriage  rites."  These 
rites  are  often  represented  upon  Greek  vases,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  objects  and  illustrations  placed  in  these  cases.  The 
ceremonies  may  be  convcDiently  divided  into  those  concerning 
(a)  the  preparation  of  the  bride ;  [b)  the  removal  of  the  bride 
from  the  house  of  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband ;  (c)  the 
reception  at  that  house ;  and  {d)  the  presents  given  on  the  day 
following  marriage  {inavha). 

(o)  On  the  day  before  her  wedding  the  bride  not  infrequently 
made  an  offering  of  the  playthings  of  her  childhood  to  some  deity, 
presenting  her  toys  to  Artemis  in  particular  (see  below,  p.  192). 
On  the  day  before  marriage,  too,  water  for  the  bridal  bath  was 
brought  in   procession  in  the  special  form  of  tall  vase  called  u 
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\ovTpo4'6poi,  a  vase  which  ie  seen 
standing  on  the  chest  in  t)io  room 
of  the  bride  here  depicted  (No.  44 ; 
fig.  11).  The  Bcene  is  taken  from  the 
deeign  on  a  toilet-bos  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  (E  774),  which  shows  the 
bride  being  adorned  for  her  marriage. 
Besides  the  tall  amphora  already  men- 
tioned, two  vases  called  "  marriage 
bowls"  (X(|87T€s  yafUKOi)  are  seen 
standing  on  tall  stems  before  the 
door,  on  the  further  side  of  which 
one  of  the  bride's  friends  is  turning 
the  magic  wheel  intended  to  inspire 
the  bridegroom  with  a  greater  longing 
of  love.     So  Theocritus  sings ; 

"  Draw  to  my  home,  O  mystic  wheel, 
the  man  that  I  long  for." ' 

(6)  The  arrival  of  the  husband, 
who  comes  to  fetch  the  bride  to  his 
home,  may  probably  be  recognised  in 
the  design  on  the  fifth-century  vase 
No.  45.  It  is,  however,  a  special 
and  sacred  occasion  which  is  here 
represented.  The  bride,  who  is  seated 
and  holds  a  sceptre,  is  probably  the 
Basilinna,  wife  of  the  Basileus,  the 
magistrate  at  Athens  who  was  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  state- 
religion.  She  turns  back  to  look  at 
the  bridegroom,  who  is  none  other 
than  the  wine-god  Dionysos,  holding 
bis  thyrsos  or  staff  crowned  with  the 
pine-cone.  Two  love-gods  fly  towards 
the  pair  with  wedding  gifts,  while  on 
the  right  approaches  a  Victory  holding 
hghted  torches,  which  served  to  light 
the    night-procession    to   the    bride- 

'  Theocr.  ii.   17  r  ivyf,  (Xim  tiI  -r^vnu 
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groom's  house.  Tho  subject  is  explained  hy  a.  ceremony  which 
took  place  at  tlio  Attic  wine-foatival  of  tho  Anthesteria,  celebrated 
annually  in  February  and  March.  On  the  flecond  day  of  the 
festival  there  was  a  mystic  marriage  between  the  wine-god 
Dionysos  and  the  wife  of  the  Basileus,'  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  present  design  refers  to  this. 

The  actual  progress  of  the  bride  to  her  husband's  home  is 
depicted  on  the  black-figured  vase  No.  46,  of  sixth-century  date. 
The  departure  took  place  at  nightfall  by  torch-light,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  usually  (as  in  the  present  instance)  made  the 
journey  in  a  mule-car,  attended  by  a  friend  called  the  parochos. 


Fig.  12.— The  Wedded  Paib  Dbivisq  to  the  BaiDEOaooH's  Home  (No.  4C). 

On  the  vase  {fig.  12)  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seen  in  front 
of  the  mule-car,  and  the  parochos  is  seated  behind.  When  the 
pair  reached  their  home,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  bridegroom,  and  a  procession  was  formed  to  the 
hearth-altar.  This  is  the  scene  depicted  on  No.  47,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  painting  on  a  toilet-box  in  the  Third  Vase  Room  (D  11, 
on  Case  P).  The  bridegroom  leads  the  bride  by  the  hand  towiiids 
the  hearth-altar,  by  the  side  of  which  stands  the  hearth -goddess 
Hestia,  holding  a  sceptre  and  what  is  probably  a  fig,  an  allusion 
to  the  figs,  dates  and  other  fruits  {itaTaxvo-naTa.)  showered  over  tlie 

'  Cf.  Aristot.  'Afl.  rioX.  8,  5  ;  Dcm.  e.  Neacr.,  c.  76  ;  Moiiimaeii,  Ff»le 
d.  Sladf  Alhm,  p.  893  ff. 
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wedded  pair  as  they  reached  the 
hearth.'  Before  the  pair  go  a  boy 
playiDg  on  the  doublo-flutes  and  two 
women  holding  torches,  who  probably 
move  round  tiie  altar,  as  well  as  an- 
other woman,  who  perhaps  leads  the 
way  to  the  bridal  chamber  (figs.  13 
and  14). 

(d)  Upon  the  day  following  the 
marriage  the  relations  and  friends 
brought  presents  to  the  house  (liravXta).''  • 
The  presents  consisted  chiefly  in  ob- 
jects likely  to  be  useful  to  the  bride, 
such  as  vases,  articles  of  toilet,  spinning 
implements,  etc.     The  subject  was  a 


favourite  one  with  the  Greek  vase- 
paintera,  probable  examples  being  the 
designs  on  E  188  in  Case  33  and  the 
toilet-box  E  773  in  Case  H  in  the  Third 
Vase  Boom.  A  atiU  better  instance 
occurs  on  the  restored  "  marriage  bowl " 
E  810  in  Case  C  in  the  same  room, 
where  the  bride  is  being  presented  with 
various  articles  of  toilet,  probably  on 
the  occasion  of  the  iwavKia,  though 
possibly  in  preparation  for  the  wedding. 
'  Cf.  Schol.  to  Ariet.  Plvt.  768  : 

ipifif  ai/  TO  KaTaxiaiurra 

^  See  Jahrb.  d.  arrh.Insl.,  ]900.p.  144  ff. 
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Roman  Marriage. — Id  its  legal  aspects  Boman  marritige 
was  rather  complicated,  owing  to  the  differeot  forma  by  which  it 
could  be  effected.  In  the  patrician  or  confarreate  marriage  a 
cake  of  spelt  was  eaten  at  the  ceremony  ;  in  the  coemptio  the 
husband  figuratively  bought  his  bride  "  with  the  copper  and  the 
scales  ";  •  in  the  form  called  lisus  it  was  merely  necessary  that  the 
pair  should  live  together  for  a  year.  The  illustrations  and  objects 
shown  in  these  Gases  deal  only  with  certain  ceremonies  which 
were  common  to  all  forms  of  Boman  marriage.  They  concern 
(a)  the  betrothal ;  (6)  the  actual  wedding  rites ;  and  (c)  the 
escorting  (deductio)  of  the  bride  to  the  bouse  of  the  bridegroom. 

(a)  The  betrothal  took  the  form  of  a  solemn  contract  between 
the  fathers  or  guardians  on  either  side.  In  all  Boman  contracts 
it  was  customary  that  a  pledge  should  be  given,  and  this  pledge 
often  consisted  in  a  ring.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  ring 
given  to  the  fiancee  by  her  betrothed  should  come  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  betrothal  contract.  It  is  natural  to  identify  these  rings 
with  a  series  of  Boman  rings  which  have  for  their  design  two 
clasped  right  hands.  An  example  in  gold  of  about  the  third 
century  a.d.  (No.  48)  is  shown  in  this  Case. 

(b)  The  Boman  bride  before  her  wedding  laid  aside  the  dress 
of  her  girlhood  (the  toga  praetexta),  and  dedicated  it  with  her  toys 
to  the  Lares,  the  guardian  deities  of  her  father's  house,  or  else  to 
Venus  (see  below,  p.  192).  She  was  dressed  in  saffron- coloured 
veil  and  saffron -coloured  shoes,  and  bad  her  hair  parted  into  six 
locks,  such  as  we  see  wound  round  the  heads  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  who  were  regarded  as  the  brides  of  the  state. ^  The 
actual  ceremony  consisted  in  the  solemn  clasping  of  hands 
(dextrarum  iunctto),  an  action  seen  on  the  relief  on  the  sepulchral 
chest  (No.  49)  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Caap.  The 
inscription  shows  that  the  chest  was  dedicated  by  a  freedman 
and  imperial  scribe  named  Vitalis  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Vemasia  Cyclas.  The  ceremony  is  only  shown  in  an  abbreviated 
form  on  this  chest,  but  it  appears  in  detail  on  a  relief  from  a 
sarcophagus  in  Bome  here  illustrated  (fig.  15).^  The  husband 
and  wife  clasp  hands,  and  between  them  stands  the  pronuba  or 
matron-friend  of  the  bride,  placing  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
each.     The  roll  held  by  the  man  in  his  left  hand  is  perhaps  the 

'  For  a  possible  illustration  of  the  rite  oa  an  early  Etruscan  monument, 
see  Bom.  Milt,  IV.,  pi.  4,  p.  89 ff. 

'  See  Jordan,  Tempel  der  Vesta,  pi.  8-10,  p.  43  ff. 
'  See  Cat.  of  Scu^t.,  III.,  2307. 
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wedding  contract.  Between  the  pair  stands  the  wedding-god, 
Hymenaeus,  holding  a  torch.  The  clasping  of  hands  was  followed 
by  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  this  closed  the  actual  wedding 
oereokoaies.    The  sacrifice  is  represented  in  the  illustratioD  (No. 


Fio.  16. — RoMijj  Wbddibo  Cebemoky. 
60;  fig.  16)  taken  from  a  Boman  aarcophtigus.     The  bride  and 
bridegroom  stand  by  the  burning  altar,  upon  which  the  latter 
pours   a    libation.     Behind   the   pair   stands   Juno  pronuba,  the 
presiding  goddess  of  the  wedding  rites.     On  the  right  a  bull  is 


Fio.  16,— BOMAB  Weddinq  SiCRincB  (No.  50). 

being  led  up  to  sacrifice,  and  on  the  left  stand  Venus,  Hymenaeus 
and  the  Graces. 

((■)  When  night  had  fallen  there  followed  the  procession,  in 
which  the  bride  was  escorted  from  her  father's  house  to  tbat  of 
the  bridegroom,  a  procession  described  in  pne  of  the  most  splendid 
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or  the  poems  of  Catullus.*  Torch-bearers  and  flute-players  led 
the  'way,  and  the  wedding  train  was  accompanied  by  a  crowd, 
the  boya  in  which  chanted  rude  jesting  verses  and  petitioned 
the  bridegroom  for  nuts.'  When  the  doorway  of  the  house 
was  reached,  the  bridegroom  carefully  lifted  the  bride  over  the 
threshold,  that  there  might  be  no  ill-omened  stumbling.  "  Carry 
the  gilded  feet  across  the  threshold,"  sings  Catullus,  "that  the 
omen  may  be  favourable."  This  moment  is  illustrated  by  a 
scene  frona  a  Roman  comedy  (No.  61),  taken  from  a  lamp  exhibited 
in  Table-Case  K  (see  below,  p.  54,  fig.  34).  The  bride  iB  being 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  man,  while  a  Cupid  waits  at  the  door  to 
receive  her.  Within  the  house  she  received  a  gift  of  fire  and 
water,  elements  bo  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  house- 
wife's duties,  and  on  the  day  following  the  wedding  did  sacrifice 
at  her  husband's' altar. 

(44)  Cat.  of  Vatet,  III.,  E  774 ;  Fnrtwiingler  imd  Beiohhold,  Oriech. 
Vatenimilerei,  I.,  pi.  S7  (8);  (45)  Cf.  CiuMlani  Sale  Cat.,  Rome,  1884, 
p].  ii.,  p.  18,  No.  84 !  (46)  Cat.  of  Va>e>,  II.,  B  485 ;  (47)  Cat.  of  Va»es, 
III.,  D  11 ;  Alh.  Milt.,  XXXII.,  1907,  p.  80  ff. ;  (48)  Cat.  of  Ringi, 
276;  (49)  Cat.  of  Seulpl.,  W19 ;  (50)  Mon.  d.  Intt.,l\.,  pi.  9;  Wiener 
Voriegehldtter,  1888,  pi.  6,  8  ;  Boasbaoh,  Rom.  Hochzeita-  u.  Ekedenk- 
maler,  p.  105  (2). 

See  also  Doremberg  et  Saglio,  s.v.  Matrimoniam ;  Samter,  Pamilien- 
feat«  d.  Griteh.  u.  Romcr. 


IV.— RELiaiOH    AND    SUPERSTITION. 

(Wall-Caaea   96-106.) 

Dedications.— The  practice  of  dedicating  objects  to  deities 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received  or  hope 
of  gaining  future  advantages.  Sometimes  the  object  offered  was 
regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeit.  Thus  the  nine  archons  at 
Athens  upon  entering  into  office  took  an  oath  to  dedicate  a  gold 
statue  at  Delphi  equal  in  size  to  themselves  if  they  transgressed 
the  laws.'  Objects  were  frequently  dedicated  in  consequence  of  a 
vow.  The  idea  involved  was  that  the  gods  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  their  part  of  n  transaction  if  the  applicant  for  their  benefits 

'  No.  bti.  "  ibid.,  1.  181  f.  ''  Plat.,  Phaeilr.  286  b. 
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promised  Bomething  definite  in  return.  This  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  the  Roman  espresBion  voti  reus — "  condemned  to  pay  a 
vow  "-  applied  to  those  whose  prayer  had  been  granted,  and  who 
now  had  to  fulfil  their  promise  made  in  time  of  Btress  and 
difficulty.  Very  frequently  the  vow  was  made  by  some  person 
stricken  with  disease,  and  it  is  to  such  a  cause  that  we  owe  the 
numerous  votive  offerings  representing  some  part  of  the  human 
body. 

The  constant  streams  of  these  offerings  made  tlie  ancient 
temples  depositories  of  all  kinds  of  objects,  ranging  from  jewels 
of  great  price  and  high  artistic  merit  to  the  roughest  terracotta 
tigure.  In  the  Gold  Ornament  Eoom  (Case  D)  is  a  magnificent 
gold  pin  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  inscribed  with  a  dedication  to 
Aphrodite  of  Paphos,  showing  that  the  offering  was  the  result  of 
a  vow  made  by  Eubule,  the  wife  of  Aratos,  and  one  Tamisa. 
Overcrowding  led  to  periodical  clearances  of  objects  of  the  least 
intrinsic  value.  To  prevent  things  dedicated  returning  to  the  uses 
of  common  lite,  they  were  frequently  broken  and  thrown  into 
heaps.  This  accounts  for  the  masses  of  dibris,  consisting  chiefly 
oE  terracottas  and  vases,  which  have  been  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  great  sanctuaries. 

The  vast  accumulations  of  treasure  in  the  various  temples 
naturally  demanded  careful  cataloguing  and  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  temple  officials.  From  time  to  time  elaborate  inven- 
tories were  drawn  up,  and  (after  the  manner  of  ancient  documents) 
inscribed  on  stone.  Such  inventories  have  been  discovered  in 
large  numbers  at  Delos,  Athens,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of 
objects  in  precious  metal  the  weights  are  recorded  and  the  various 
members  composing  a  piece  of  jewellery  enumerated. 

The  principal  objects  here  exhibited  as  illustrating  the  ancient 
custom  of  dedication  may  now  be  mentioned.  In  Wall-Case  96  is 
an  inscription  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  (No.  62)  found  in  the  ruins 
ot  the  temple  of  Poseidon  on  Cape  Taenarou  in  Lakonia.  It 
records  the  dedication  by  one  Theares  of  a  slave  named  Kleogenes 
to  the  temple -service  of  Poseidon.  The  names  of  an  ephoros, 
probably  an  official  of  the  temple,  and  of  a  witness  are  added.  This 
Greek  practice  of  dedicating  slaves  to  the  temple- service  of  a  god 
reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  custom  of  dedicating  children  (such  as 
Samuel)  to  like  service. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Case  96  we  have  an  example  (No.  53)  of 
the  careful  inventories  which  the  temple  officials  of  the  Parthenon 
drew  up  as  records  of  the  objects  committed  to  their  charge.    In 
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the  presflBt  inBtance  the  list  was  drawn  up  about  400  b.c.    The 
following  are  some  typical  entries : 

(o)  The  "  larger"  gold  necklace  set  with  gems.  It  has  twenty 
rosettes  and  a  ram's  head  pendant.  Wt.,  30  drachmae 
(about  4J  oz.  troy). 

{b)  A  gold  crown  set  with  gems.     Wt.,  45^  drachmae. 

(c)  Thirty-three  plain  gold  cups.    Wt.,  1403  drachmae. 

The  lower  part  of  Case  97  contains  an  inventory  (No,  54)  of 
various  garments  dedicated  to  Artemia  Brauronia,  who  had  a  shrine 
upon  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  We  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
women  after  childbirth  to  dedicate  garments  to  Artemis,  and 
in  particular  to  Artemis  Brauronia. 
That  the  garments  were  often  any- 
thing but  new  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  are  described  as  "in 
rags."  A  typical  extract  from  the 
inscription  may  be  given :  "  A  purple 
dress,  with  variegated  chequer  pattern. 
I>edicated  by  Thyaene  anil  Malthake." 
The  entries  range  in  date  from  350- 
344  B.C. 

An  interesting  example  (No.  56) 
of  the  practice  of  dedicating  altars  to 
members  of  Bomau  Imperial  houses  is 
furnished  by  the  inscription  (fig.  17) 

in  the  lower  part  of   Case   98.      It  Fiq.  i7.-ALTA»DKDic*iBDK,a 
formed  the  front  of  a  marble  altar,  the  Sure  Bstubh  op  Sep- 

and  is  a  dedication  by  an  Imperial 
fraedman  named  Antonius,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  "  Department  of  Peti- 
tions," for  the  safe  return  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  his 
wife  Julia  Domna,  and  hia  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  The  name  of 
Geta  has  been  erased  in  conformity  with  an  edict  of  Caracalla,  who 
murdered  his  brother,  and  ordered  that  his  name  should  be  erased 
from  every  inscription  throughout  the  Soman  Empire.  The  date 
of  the  inscription  is  about  200  a.d. 

Two  curious  examples  of  dedicatory  tablets  (Kos.  56,  57)  are 
seen  in  the  casts  placed  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  respectively 
of  Case  101.  The  originals,  from  Slavoohori,  probably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Amyklae  near  Sparta,  are  in  the  Hall  of  Inscriptions. 
The  first  was  dedicated  by  Anthuaa,  daughter  of  Damaenetos,  a 
(roordrpia  or  nnder-tdrewoman  in  the  service  of  a  temple,  possibly 

D 
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that  of  DiooyBOS,  for  we  know  that  this  god  had  a  temple  near 
Amyklae,  which  none  but  women  might  enter.  On  the  relief  is  a 
series  of  objects  connected  with  the  toilet,  such  as  a  mirror,  a 
comb,  a  box  for  coametica,  a  case  containing  a  sponge,  a  pair  of 
slippers,  etc.  Possibly  the  dedicator  was  in  charge  of  objects  of 
this  nature.  The  other  relief,  from  the  same  place,  was  dedicated 
by  a  priestess  named  Claudia  Ageta,  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
shows  a  very  similar  series  of  objects.  Both  these  reliefs  are  of 
Imperial  date. 

In  the  bottom  of  Case  102  is  the  base  of  a  statuette  {No.  56 ; 
fig.  18)  found  at  Curium  in  Cyprus.  It  bears  an  inscription, 
written  both  in  Greek  and  in  the  native  Cypriote  syllabic 
characters:  "  EUooikos,  the  son  of  Poteisis,  dedicated  this  as  a 
vow  to  Demeter  and  the  Maid."  The  inscription  is  of  the  fourth 
century  B,c,,  and  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  its  bilingual 
character.     Immediately  below  it  is  an  altar  (No.  69)  dedicated 


EAA.OOI  KOtrOTEltlOfANEOHKE 


PiQ.  18.— BiBB  WITH  Dbdicatioh  TO  Dekbibb  and  Pehbbphose  (No.  58). 

to  the  Bona  Dea  of  Anneanum  (a  town  in  Etruria)  by  C.  TuUius 
Hesper  and  Tullia  Bestituta.  The  Bona  Dea  was  a  goddess 
specially  invoked  by  women.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
Tullia  Bestituta  more  particularly  who  showed  her  thankfulness 
by  this  dedication.  Two  other  large  objects  in  marble  of  a  votive 
character  are  exhibited  in  the  bottom  of  Cases  103  and  104 
respectively.  The  chest-like  stool  (No.  60)  was  offered  by  a 
priestess  named  Philia  to  Persephone,  the  basket  (No.  61)  by  one 
Xeno  to  Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  basket  is  dedicated  with 
peculiar  fitness  to  the  goddesses  of  corn  and  fruit,  for  it  was  in 
such  woven  baskets  that  the  ears  of  corn  were  ingathered,  while 
the  chest,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  also  closely  associated  with 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  who  are  frequently  represented  seated 
on  it.  Both  of  these  last  objects  were  found  by  Sir  Charles 
Newton  in  the  precinct  of  Demeter  at  Knidos  in  Asia  Minor. 

We  now  turn  to  a  series  of  offerings  which  commemorate 
recovery  from  disease  or  bodily  injury.     The  upper  part  of  Cases 
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103-106  contains  a  set  of  marble  reliefs  (No.  62)  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  (be  rocky  semicircular  meetiug-place 
of  the  Atheniaa  people.  They  are  dedicated  by  women — Eutychis, 
laias,  Olympias,  aad  others — to  Zeus  the  Highest,  and  have 
representatioDS  of  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  such  as  eyes, 
breasts,  arms,  etc.  These  reliefs,  which  are  of  Boman  date,  are 
clearly  thank-offerings  for  recovery  from  disease.  There  must 
have  been  a  regular  trade  in  these  models,  for  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  writing  about  200  a.d.,  talks  of  "those  who  manu- 


Fia.  19. — TehKilcotta  Modbi.  of  trh  Intebnal  Oroahb  (No.  66).    1 :  S. 

facture  ears  and  eyes  of  precious  wood  and  dedicate  them  to  the 
gods,  setting  them  up  in  their  temples."'  No,  63,  from  a  shrine 
of  Aaklepios  in  Melos,  is  a  relief  representing  a  left  leg,  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  shows,  by  way  of  thank-offering  to  the  deities  of 
healing,  Aaklepios  and  Hygieia.  Next  it  is  a  small  relief  from 
Cyrene  (No.  64),  showing  a  right  ear.  There  are  several  other 
objects  here  exhibited  which  were  probably  offered  by  grateful 
votaries  in  return  for  healing  mercies.  Such  are  the  bronze 
ticket  with  a  bronze  leg  suspended  from  it  (No.  66),  inscribed 
'  Strom.,  V.  566. 
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with  the  name  of  the  donor  Caledus,  and  two  arms  with  a  cbain 
for  BuspeDsioQ.  Id  Gases  105  and  106  a  whole  series  of  terracotta 
rotive  hands,  feel,  eyes,  breasts,  etc.,  doubtless  represent  the 
thank-offerings  of  the  poorer  classes.  With  these  is  a  curious 
terracotta  model  (No.  66 ;  fig- 19)  of  the  lungs  (a),  heart  (b), 
liver  (c),  kidneys  (d),  spleen  (e),  and  other  internal  organs  of  the 
human  body.  Though  primarily  of  a  votive  character,  it  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  ancient  anatomy.  A  votive 
relief  of  rather  different  character  is  placed  on  the  upper  shelf. 
It  represents  two  plaited  locks  of  hair  dedicated  (as  the  inscription 
records)  by  Fhilombrotoe  and  Aphthonetos,  sons  of  Deinomacbos, 
to  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea  (No.  67  ;  fig.  20).    It  was  a  common 


custom  in  Greece  to  dedicate  hair  at  important  crises  of  life, 
particularly  to  deities  connected  with  water.  Achilles,  on  the 
death  of  Fatroklos,  shore  off  for  him  the  hair  he  was  growing 
long  as  an  ofiering  to  the  river  Spercheios.' 

Other  objects  illnstrating  the  frequency  and  variety  of  Greek 
and  Boman  dedications  may  best  be  described  in  approximately 
chronological  order.  Two  objects,  which  are  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  other  sections,  may  here  be  mentioned.     In  the  sixth 


a  ^Tttpx^i^  irorafi^  Tpi*pt  Tfj\f66ioiTav. 
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century  B.C.  the  athlete  Exoida»  dedicated  to  the  Dioscuri, 
patrons  of  athletic  eicerciee,  the  bronze  diakoa  (Case  107 ;  No.  130) 
with  which  he  had  conquered  "the  high-souled"  Kephallenians 
in  athletic  contest.  Id  the  early  hfth  century  B.C.  Hieron  and 
his  subject  Syracugans  dedicated  at  Otympia  in  honour  of  Zeus  a 
helmet  captured  from  the  Etruscans  in  the  great  naval  victory  off 
Kyme  (474  b.c).  This  helmet  (No.  166  ;  fig.  60)  is  placed  with 
the  other  helmets  in  Case  117.  The  huntsman,  no  less  than  the 
athlete  and  the  warrior,  felt  that  the  gods  took  an  intimate  part 
in  his  successes.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  inscribed  bronze 
model  of  a  hare  in  Case  103,  vrith  its  head  thrown  back  la  the 
death  agony  (No.  68 ;  fig.  21).    The  Ionic  letters,  of  about  480  B.C., 


Fio.  ai.— Bronze  Yonvx  Habe  (No.  68).    L.  2;  in. 

read:  "  Hephaestion  dedicated  me  to  Apollo  of  Priene."'  This 
offering  reminds  us  of  another  exhibited  in  the  left-hand  wall-case 
in  the  Greek  Ante-Boom  downstairs.  A  small  limestone  statuette, 
fouod  CD  the  site  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Naukratis  in  Egypt, 
represents  a  young  huntsman  with  two  boars  and  two  hares  slung 
over  his  shoulders.  It  is  iuscnbed  "  A  dedication  by  Kalllas  " — 
probably  to  Aphrodite,  since  it  was  found  withia  her  precinct 
(Cat.  of  Smlpt.,  I.,  118).» 

Other  interesting  Greek  dedications  of  an  early  date  are  the 
bronze  tablet  (Case  103 :  No.  69)  found  in  Corfu,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion showing  it  to  be  an  offering  by  one  Lophios ;  the  silver  ingot 

'  Ty  'AttoXXuvi  rip  HpiijAic  fi'  axiBtfKiii  'H^aiOTiwi'. 

*  Cf.  the  epigram  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  Ill,  where  a  huntsman  dedicates  the 
sldn  &nd  antlers  of  a  deer  to  Artetuie. 
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(No.  70)  dedicated  to  Zeus  Lykaeoa  (Zeus  "  the  wolf-god  "}  by 
Trygon ,  and  the  eluborate  axe-head  (No.  71 ;  fig.  22),  found  in 
Calabria,  which  bears  an  laacnption  recording  that  it  was  vowed 
to  Hera  of  the  plain  by  KyniBkoa,  "  a  butcher,"  as  a  tenth  of  his 
profits  (sixth  century  B  c  )  ' 

The  two  bronze  bulls  (Nos  72  and  73)  are  offerings  made  by 
Greeks  to  an  Egyptian  deity  They  were  dedicated  by  Greeks 
named  respectively  Sokydes  and 
F  M^^^^^^^^-^O^  TheodoroB,  and  represent  the 
I  I^P^^^^^^^^^te^  sacred  bull  Apis,  worshipped  at 
*  Jk^j^A..^^^^  m  Memphis  in  Egypt  as  an  incar- 

nation of  the  god  Ptah.  The 
offering  of  Sokydes  is  here  illus- 
trated (fig.  23).'  Notice  the 
elaborate  saddle-cloth,  and  the 
wings  of  the  Egyptian  scara- 
baeus  and  hawk  engraved  on 
the  bull's  hack.  The  date  of 
these  bronzes  is  the  late  sixth 
or  early  fifth  century  b.o.  The 
Greeks  must  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  worship  of 
Apis  in  the  seventh  century 
_^    ^^^  _     B.C.,  when   they  served   King 

t^^^^~^^  '.^fc*^fc^^  PsammetichoB  I.  as  mercen- 
E^^^^^^^^^IbJ^m  aries.  That  monarch  was  a 
^J^^J^  ^?^L^^%*.M  fervent  worshipper  of  the  god, 
^^5^^^^. .^#P'^*^(  and  built  a  great  temple  for 
^^^^^S^^^^r  ^C  I^_  him  at  Memphis.  Herodotus' 
mentions  the  courts  where  the 
bull  was  kept,  and  says  that  the 
Greeks  called  him  "  Epaphoa." 
The  bull  dedicated  by  Sokydes  was  found  in  the  Nile  Delta,  that 
dedicated  by  Theodoros  at  Athens. 

The  two  bronze  wheels  in  Case  103  each  bear  a  votive 
inscription.  The  earlier  (No.  74),  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Argoa,  was  perhaps  an  offering  to  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  divine  patrons  of  athletic  contests)  by  Eudamos,  a 


'  Tar    "Hpnt      lapis  \  tiu     T 
ipra/io|i  F'pyai'  \  btKarav. 
'  Inscribed ;  T^  niii^n-i  j*'  d 


T9ci|t     p*     aWAj|«. 
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Pia.  28.— Bbobze  Votitk  Boll  (No. 
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victor  in  a  chariot  race.  The  other  (No.  76)  comes  from  the 
temple  of  the  Eabeiri  at  Thebes,  and  is  dedicated  by  XeQon  and 
Pyrrhippa  to  Eabeiros  and  the  Child  (fig.  24).  The  bronze  bell 
(No.  76)  ie  from  the  same  temple,  and  was  likewise  offered  by 
one  Pyrrhias  to  EaheiroB  and  the  Child  (fig.  25).  The  Eabeuri 
were  deities  of  a  mystic  and  subterraDoan  character,  who  at 
Thebes  apparently  became  closely  connected  with  Dionysos,  the 
wine-god.  That  a  lai^e  element  of  burlesque 
entered  into  their  worship  can  be  seen  from  the 
vases  discovered  on  the  site  of  their  shrine 
(Second  Vase  Boom,  Case  7,  B  77  and  78). 

Most  of  the  votive  objects  so  far  described 

bear  Greek  inscriptions.     One  in  Oscaa  (No.  77) 

on  a  votive  tablet  found  at  Agnone  (Bovianum 

Yetns)  in   the    Samnite   territory  serves   as  a 

transition  to  the  Boman  dedications.    The  tablet, 

apparently  of  about  200  B.C.,  is  inscribed  on 

BULL  Dedi-     both  sides,  and  seems  to  give  a  list  of  statues 

ciTBD  TO  Ki-     of  deities,  some,  such  as  Vezkel,  peculiar  to  the 

THE   Child     Samnites,  others,  such  as  Ceres  and  Hermes,  of 

(No.  76).  1 : 2.     widely  spread  worship.     It  is  a  most  important 

monument   of   the   Oscan   dialect,   a   language 

spoken  by  the  early  Italic  tribes  whose  chief  centre  was  the 

mountainous  country  above  Campania. 

Near  this  tablet  are  several  Boman  dedications.  Three  curious 
silver-gilt  plaques,  probably  of  the  second  century  after  Christ 
(Nos.  78-80),  found  at  Heddemheim,  near  Frankfurt-on-Main, 
were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  DoUcbenus.  At  first  merely  a  local  god, 
originating  in  the  town  of  Dolicbe  in  Commagene,  near  the 
Euphrates,  he  later  acquired  considerable  popularity  throughout 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  his  worship  was  carried  far  and  wide  by 
the  Boman  legionaries,  who  were  largely  instrumental  in  oon- 
veyiug  these  Oriental  worships  to  the  West.  The  silver  tablet 
illustrated  (No.  78 ;  fig.  26)  shows  Jupiter  Dolichenus  in  a  shrine, 
holding  thunderbolt  and  sceptre,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet. 
The  inscription,  written  in  somewhat  defective  Latin,'  runs :  "  To 
Jupiter  of  Dolicbe,  best  and  greatest,  where  iron  has  its  birth. 
Dedicated  by  Flavins  Fidetis  and  Q.  Julius  Fosstimus  by  command 
of  the  god  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  families."     Another 

'  I(ovi)  O(ptimo)  M(aximo)  Dolioheno,  n  |  bi  ferrum  nasoit  |  ur, 
FlavioB  FideUa  et  C.  luUus  Poaslimlug  (nc)  ex  imperio  lpsi|uB  pro 
se  «t  BQos  (»c). 
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tablet  (very  fragmentary)  shows  the  god  in  trappings  of  waj-,  hold- 
iog  double-axe  and  thunderbolt,  and  staoding  on  a  bull  (No.  80). 
He  is  beiDg  crowned  by  Victory.    The  presence  of  mines  in  North 
Syria  will  account  for  the  recurring  phrase,  "  Where  iron  has  its 
birth."    Another  Oriental  deity,  of  an  influence  niuch  deeper  than 
that  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  was  Mithras.    This  Persian  god  of  light 
did  not  thoroughly  win  his  way  into  the  Boman  world  until  the 
second     century      after 
Christ    But,  once  eata- 
blifibed,  he  proved  him- 
self of  far-reachiug 
power.     Mithraism  had 
in  its  ritnal  many  points 
of    resemblance   to  that 
of    Christianity,  and  in 
the  third  and  fomith  cen- 
tariee  after  Christ  proved 
a  most  formidable  rival 
to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tian  doctrines.      A  me- 
morial of  Mithras  is  seen 
in  the  large  bronze  tablet 
(No.  61)  in   Case  104. 
Its  top  is  decorated  with 
knife  and  libation-bowl 
on    either   side   respec- 
tively.    The  inscription, 
of  about  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  tells  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Sextus 
Pompeius   Maximus  by 

priests  of  Mithras.  '  He  „  „ 

L    3   1.  1 J     IE         -      iL    Pio.  26. — Sii-TEB  Pliique  Dedicated  to  Jupiteb 
bad  held  omces  m   the  Dolichemdb  (No.  78).    Ht.  9i  in. 

Mithraio  priesthood. 

There  are  several  small  bronze  tablets  in  Case  104  with 
dedicatory  or  religious  inscriptions.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  No.  82,  offered  to  Juno  by  a  freedman  named 
Q.  Valerius  Minander,  and  No.  83,  an  oval  bronze  seal  with  a 
design  representing  the  Emperor  Philip  (244-9  a.d.  ;  mentioned 
above,  p.  8,  in  connection  with  the  bronze  diploma),  his  wife 
Otacilia,  and  their  son  Philip.  The  inscription  shows  that  the 
seal  belonged  to  the  religious  society  of  the  Breisean  Mystae,  who 
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apparently  sealed  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Smyrna,  where  was  a 
synod  of  the  Mystae  of  the  Breieean  Dionysos.  No.  84  is  the 
result  of  a  vow  made  by  Hedone,  the  maid-servant  of  M.  GmBans, 
to  Feronia,  a  goddesa  closely  connected  with  freedmen  and  freed- 
women.'  Her  temple  at  Terracina,  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy, 
was  specially  associated  with  the  manumission  of  slaves.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  Hedone's  vow  had  something  to  do  with  her 
manumission.  In  No.  85  we  have  a  votive  offering  in  the  shape 
of  a  bronze  plate,  made  to  the  hares  or  gods  of  the  house  by 
Q.  Carminius  Optatus.  The  Lares  are  represented  in  art  as 
youthful  male  figures,  holding  a  cornucopia  or  hom  of  plenty,  and 
a  plate  {^tera)  [see  Case  52  of  the  Bronze  Boom,  and  No.  85*]. 
The  offering  of  a  plate'  was  thus  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  with 
the  Penates  these  gods  were  supposed  to  ensure  the  food-supply 
of  the  family. 

In  Case  104  note  the  series  of  lead  figurines  (modelled  on  both 
sides).  They  represent  warriors  with  helmet,  cuirass,  shield,  sword, 
and  greaves.  These  figurines  (No.  86).  probably  of  the  seventh 
to  sixth  centuries  b.c,  were  found  at  Amelia  (Ameria)  in  Umbria. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  of  a  votive  character,  though  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  are  the  prototypes  of  the  modern  tin 
soldier.  Very  similar  figurines  have  been  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  Menelaon,  near  Sparta,  and  more  recently  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  by  members  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens. 

Religious  rites. — The  inscription  in  the  left  part  of  Case  98 
(No.  87)  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  religious  rites  at  Skambonidae,  a 
deme  of  Attica,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
demarch,  or  local  mayor,  provided  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  receiving 
back  the  hide  of  the  animal.  The  oath  taken  by  the  priests  is 
given,  showing  that  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  a  scrutiny  of 
their  official  actions. 

Eeligious  customs  of  the  Greeks  are  illustrated  by  several 
small  objects  in  Cases  98-100.  The  small  alabaster  statuette  of 
a  turreted  goddess  (No.  88)  is  of  special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  her  mouth  and  breasts  are  pierced,  evidently  with  the  object 
of  allowing  some  fluid,  such  as  milk  or  wine,  to  flow  from  them 
for  the  edification  of  her  votaries.  The  lekythos  (No.  89)  from 
Eameiros  in  Rhodes  (about  500  B.C.)  represents  the  two  gods 
Castor  and  FoUus  descending  from  heaven  on  horseback  to  take 

'  Cf.  Livy,  xxii.  1, 18 :  .  .  ut  libertinae  et  ipsae,  aude  Peroniae  donnm 
daretur,  pecuniam  pro  facultatibus  auis  conferreDt. 
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part  iQ  the  festival  of  the  Tbeoxenia  (fig.  27).  This  feast, 
indicated  by  the  couch  on  which  they  were  to  recline,  was  given 
in  honour  of  the  twin  gods.  Such  a  festival  well  illustrates  the 
perfectly  human  interests  which  the  Greeks  attributed  to  their 
deities.  The  fifth  century  kylix  (No,  90)  shows  the  gesture  of 
the  r^sed  right  hand,  often  used  in  prayer.  The  young  athlete, 
whose  oil-flask  hangs  behind  him,  is  probably  praying  before 
the  altar.  That  athletes  entered  upon  their  tasks  with  extreme 
seriousness  is  clear  from  the  oath  taken  by  them  before  the 
image  of  Zeus  in  the    Council    House  at    Olympia,  when  they 


PiQ.  37. — THB  DIOSCDBI  COHIKfi  TO  THE  Tkeoxebia  [So.  89). 

swore  upon  the  cut  pieces  of  a  boar  that  they  would  be  guilty 
of  no  foal  play.'  In  the  Greek  view  athletics  and  religion  were 
very  closely  connected. 

Passing  now  to  Italic  religious  ceremonies,  we  may  notice  the 
archaic  bronze  statuette  of  an  augur  (No.  91),  whose  function  it 
was  to  draw  omens  from  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  or  the  Sight 
and  criee  of  birds.  He  wears  a  cloak  drawn  veil-wise  over  his 
head,  a  common  religious  garb,  and  in  his  right  hand  holds  the 
lUtius  or  curved  wand  ased  for  the  ceremonial  dividing  of  the 
heavens  into  quarters.  In  connection  with  this  statuette  mention 
should  be  made  of  an  early  Greek  inscription  (No.  92)  in  the 
'  Pans.,  v.  24,  9. 
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bottom  of  Cases  105-106.  It  was  found  at  Elphesus,  and  is 
probably  of  about  the  same  period  as  the  statuette,  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  It  gives  rules  for  drawing  lucky  or  unlucky  omeae 
from  the  flight  of  birds.  The  principal  signs  are  the  flight  from 
right  to  left  or  rice  versa,  and  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  bird's 
wing.  The  use  of  the  veil  in  religious  rites  at  a  much  later  date 
is  again  seen  in  the  marble  portrait  head  of  a  woman  (No.  93)  in 
Case  100.  It  has  been  taken  for  the  portrait  of  a  Vestal  Virgin, 
but  the  absence  of  the  oharactetistic  six  braids  of  hair  over  the 
forehead  renders  this  view  unlikely.  More  probably  the  head  is 
the  portrait  of  an  Imperial  lady  of  the  late  first  or  early  second 
century  a.d.,  in  the  character  of  a  priestess. 

Below  the  head  is  a  aeries  of  early  Italic  bronze  implements, 
which  may  have  been  used  in  sacrifice.     Those  with  the  curved 
claws     were    probably    used     for 
taking    boiled    meats    out    of    a 
caldron.     Tbey  remind  us  of  tbe 
five-pronged  sacrificial  forks  men- 
tioned   in    Homer,    and    of    the 
custom    of    the    Jewish     priests' 
servants  as  described  in  the  Book 
of  Samuel :  "  The  priest's  servant 
came,     while    the    flesh    was    in 
seething,    with    a     flesh  hook    of 
three  teeth  io  bis  hand ;  and  be 
struck  it  into  the  pan,  or  kettle, 
or  caldron,  or  pot;  all  that  the  flesbhook  brought  up  the  priest 
took   therewith."      On  the  right    are   three  bronze  gridirons. 
These,    like    the    fleshhooks,    originally    had    wooden    bandies 
inserted  into  their  sockets.     The  meat  was  spitted  upon  books, 
which  only  remain  in  one  instance. 

ShrlneB.— In  Case  101  a  series  of  terracotta  shrines  is 
exhibited.  They  were  doubtless  for  household  use,  employed  in 
much  tbe  same  way  as  modern  images  of  the  Madonna.  No.  94 
{fig.  28),  from  the  early  Greek  settlement  of  Naukratis,  in  tbe 
Nile  Delta,  shows  Aphrodite  within  a  shrine  supported  by  figuree 
of  tbe  Egyptian  god  Bea,  a  characteristic  combination  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  elements.  No.  95,  from  Amathus,  in  Cyprus,  is 
also  semi- Egyptian  in  character,  and  Hhows  a  deity  surmounted 
by  a  winged  solar  disk.  Another  shrine  from  Naukratis  (No.  96) 
contains  the  sacred  Apis-bull  of  the  Egyptians,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  above  (p,  33).     No.  97  is  an  example  of  a  shrine 
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containing  a  baetylic  image,  that  is,  a  atone  worabipped  as  eacrad. 
A  cone  resembling  the  one  here  shown  was  worshipped  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  In  front,  a  small  lead 
model  Bhrine  (No.  98)  of  later  date,  from  Sardinia,  represents 
Aphrodite  just  risen  from  the  sea-foam  and  wringing  out  ber  hair. 
The  circular  shrine  {No.  99 ;  fig.  29)  is  of  Roman  date,  from 
Eretria  in  Euboea.  Its  form  and  more  especially  the  indication 
of  overlappiag  scale-plates  on  the  roof  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Vesta  at  Borne. 


Fig.  29.— Tbebacott* 
UooRi.8umNE(No.99). 
HC.  i  in. 

In  Case  102  are  two  examples  (Nos.  100, 101)  of  a  combined 
lamp  and  altar,  for  use  in  domestic  shrines,  probably  of  late 
Roman  date.'  In  one  of  these  the  basin  for  libations  is  supported 
on  a  pine-cone.  AMn  to  these  is  the  small  limestone  cone  and 
altar  from  the  Cyrenaica. 

No.  102  (fig.  30)  is  a  bronze  representing  an  attendant  leading 
a  pig  to  sacrifice.  Tlie  pig  (as  well  as  the  sheep  and  the  bull) 
was  a  favourite  sacrificial  animal  among  tbe  Romans.  At  the  luabral 
ceremony  of  the  auovelaurilia,  the  bull,  sheep,  and  pig  were 
driven  round  the  farmer's  fields  to  keep  tliem  free  from  blight 

'  Similar  objects  have  been  found  ia  the  Catacombs.  Cf.  Keroux 
d'Aginoourt,  Sammlung  d.  Denkmaeler  d.  Seulptur,  pi.  viii.,  Bg.  27. 
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and  disease.  Certain  deities,  notably  Persephone  and  the  Bona 
Dea,  had  swine  as  their  special  victims.  In  Case  103  (No.  103) 
will  he  seen  a  terracotta  votive  pig  found  in  the  precinct  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  at  Knidoa. 

Snperstition  and  Magic— As  the  simple  faith  in  the  gods 
decayed  in  the  Greelc  and  Roman  world,  compensation  was 
largely  sought  in  the  dark  rites  of  superstition  and  magic.  The 
antiquities  in  Cases  105,  106,  indicate  some  of  the  forms  which 
such  superstition  took.  Prominent  among  them  was  the  practice 
of  writing  down  curses  on  lead  or  talc  with  a  view  to  the  injury 
of  those  against  whom  the  writer  conceived  that  he  had  a  grudge. 
These  tablets  were  called  in  Latin  defixiones,  because  they  were 
suppose  to  fix  down,  as  it  were,  the  hated  enemy.  The  impre- 
cations written  on  them  usually  run  in  formulae,  and  the  gods 
implored  to  work  the  ruin  are  naturally  those  of  the  nether 
regions.  In  later  times  especially,  all  manner  of  obscure  and 
barbarous  demons  are  introduced.  The  examples  of  these  tablets 
here  exhibited  probably  belong  to  the  last  three  centuries  before 
Christ.  They  come  from  various  quarters — Knidos,  Bphesus, 
Curium  in  Cyprus,  Kyme  in  S.  Italy,  and  Athens.  Those  found 
by  Sir  Charles  Newton  at  Knidos  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In  one 
case  a  certain  Antigone,  in  order  to  clear  herself  from  the  charge 
of  having  attempted  to  poison  Asklepiades,  invokes  curses  upon 
herself  if  the  accusation  be  true.  'In  another,  Artemeis  devotes  to 
Demeter,  Persephone,  and  all  the  gods  associated  with  Demeter, 
the  person  who  withholds  garments  entrusted  to  him.  These 
tablets  (No.  104)  appear  to  have  been  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Demeter,  where  they  were  found.  In  the  case 
of  a  tablet  from  Athens,  the  iron  nail  which  fastened  it  to  the  wall 
is  still  preserved. 

Nails  themselves  were  highly  esteemed  as  instruments  of 
magic.  Ovid,  for  instance,  says  that  Medea  (the  typical  witch) 
made  waxen  effigies  of  absent  foes,  and  then  drove  nails  into  the' 
vital  parts.'  Examples  of  magical  nails  are  seen  in  the  series 
of  bronze  nails  (No.  105)  covered  with  cabahatic  inscriptions  and 
signs,  and  sometimes  showing  a  strange  mixture  of  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  as  when  Solomon  and  Artemis  are  invoked  together. 
They  may  be  attributed  to  the  Gnostics,  a  sect  which  arose  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  Their  claim  was  that,  by  a 
combination  of  various  religious  beliefs,  they  arrived  at  the  only 
true  knowledge  of  divine  things.  The  magic  nail  has  in  one  case 
'  Ov.,  Her.  vi.  91  f. 
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(No.  106)  been  used  to  fasteQ  a  broQze  lamp,  decorated  with  a 
head  of  MeduBa,  into  a  socket. 

On  the  shelf  above  will  be  DOticed  a  number  of  bronze  hands 
(No.  107).    They  are  right  hands,  represented  with  the  thumb 
and   first  two    fingers  raised.      On   them  are  numerous   magic 
symbols  in  relief,  such  as  the  snake,  the  lizard,  and  the  tortoise. 
The    hand    illustrated    (fig,    31)    is    covered    with    such    signs, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  serpent  with  the  cock's  comb, 
the  pine-cone,  the  frog,  and  the  winged  caducous.     One  of  the 
hands  bears  the  inscription  "  ZougnrSkS  dedicated  me  to  Sabazius 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  " ;  another 
"  Aiistokles,  a  superintendent,  to 
Zeus    Sabazius."      Sabazius   was 
a   Phrygian  and  Thracian   deity, 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread 
in  the  Boman  world.     There  can 
be   no   doubt   that    these    hands 
were  intended  to  avert  the  evil  eye. 
Sometimes  the  hands  have  instru- 
ments connected  with  the  ecstatic 
worships  of  the  East  depicted  upon 
themf  such  as  the  Phrygian  flutes, 
the  cymbals,  or  the  siatrum.    Case 
106  contains  several  specimen^  of 
the    last-named    instrument.      It 
was  composed  of   a  handle  and 
loop-shaped    metal   frame,    across 
which  passed  several  movable  metal 
rods.      When     the    sistrum   was 
shaken    the    curved    ends    of   the 
rods    came    into    violent    contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  frame  and 
produced    a  metallic  clang.      The 
eistmm  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  religious  rites,  and 
particularly  in  the  worship  of  Isis.     With  the  introduction  of  that 
worship  into  Italy  in  the  first  century  b.c,  the  Eomans  became 
familiar  with  it.     Apuleius,  a  writer  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,   mentions  silver  and   gold  sistra,  as  well  as  bronze,     A 
silver  example  is  here  shown  (No.  106).    The  decoration  is  often 
elaborate,  a  favourite  ornament  for  the  top  being  the  group  of  the 
wolf  suckling  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  or  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
panther. 
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To  the  same  fllaas  of  amalets  as  the  votive  hands  must  be 
assigned  the  terracotta  model  of  a  mirror,  covered  over  with 
DDmerous  objects  of  magical  virtue  (No.  109).  Several  of  these 
are  well-known  attributes  of  deities,  e^.  the  thunderbolt,  the 
trident,  the  club,  the  creBcent,  and  the  caduceus.  The  object  of 
these  amulets  seems  to  have  been  to  propitiate  the  deities  whose 
symbols  are  represented  on  them. 

I^edicatlons.— (62)  B.M.  Imcr.,  cixiii.;  (53)  B.Jf.  Ijuw.,  xxxiii,; 
I.O.,  II.,  666;  (54)  B.M.  Inter.,  itniv. ;  1.9..  11.,  764;  (55)  C.I.L., 
VI.,  180;  Ellis,  ToumUy  QaMery,  II.,  p.  279 ;  (56,  57)  B.M.  Cat.  of 
Seulplure,  I.,  811,  812 ;  (68)  Exetwalioni  in  Cyprus,  p.  64,  fig.  77 ;  (59) 
C.I.L.,  VI.,  80689 ;  BIUb,  Townley  OaUery,  II.,  p.  276  ;  AncU-nt  Marblet, 
X.,  p.  182,  pl.  Uii.,  1 ;  (60)  Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  a.,  1811 ;  (61)  ibid.,  1812  ; 
(62)  Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  r.,  799-808 ;  (67)  ibid.,  798 ;  (68)  Cat.  of  Bromet, 
287;  (69)  ibid.,  261;  (71)  ibid.,  252;  (72)  tfcid.,  8208;  (74)  ibid., 
258;  (76)  ibid.,  818;  (77)  ibid.,  888;  (78-80)  Bonner  Jahrb.,  CVTI. 
(1901),  p.  61  fi:,  pl.  vi.,  vU. ;  (81)  Cat.  of  Bronte$,  904  ;  (86)  CI.  Tod  and 
Waco,  Sparta  Mii».  Cat.,  p.  228;  B.S.A.,  XII.,  p.  822  3. 

On  votive  oflerings  generally,  cf.  Rouse,  Greek  Votive  Offering*, 
passim. 

ReUgioae  Eitee.— (87)  B.M.  Inter.,  i. ;  (89)  Cat.  of  F««,  II., 
B  688 ;  (91)  Forman  Sale  Cat.,  1899,  No.  55,  pl.  ii. ;  (92)  B.M.  Inter., 
ddxxviii.;  (93)   Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  III.,  199B. 

Superstition  and  Magic— (104)  NewtoD,  Diicoverie*  at  HaU- 
camaetut,  Cnidut,  and  Branckidae,  p.  719  ff.  On  these  defixionea 
generally,  see  Audollent,  Dffixionum  Tabellae,  Paris,  1904 ;  (105)  Cat. 
of  BrOTixei,  8191-8194 ;  of.  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet.  de$  Ant.,  a.v, 
Claout;  (107)  Cat.  of  Broniei,  e74-fi76;  of.  Arck..ep.  Mitt.,  11.,  p.  4*3.; 
(109)  Cat.  of  Terracotlat,  E  129 ;  Joum.  HeU.  Stad.,  VII.,  p.  44  ft 

For  Greek  religion,  see  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  QreeJc 
Religion ;  for  Roman,  Wards  Fowler,  The  Soman  FettivaU. 


v.— DRAMA. 

(Table-Case  K  and  OlasB  Shade  before  Wall-Cases  96-97.) 

The  antiquities  illustrating  the  ancient  drama  are  placed  in  one 
half  of  Table-Oase  K,  and  under  the  glass  shade  standing  before 
WaH-Casea  96  and  97. 

Greek  Drama. — This  was  in  its  origin  essentially  religious, 
and  retained  up  to  the  decUne  of  tragedy  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  the  character  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Thus  tragedy 
gradually  developed  out  of  the  rude  dances  in  honour  of  the  wine- 
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god  Diooysos,  which  were  performed  at  country  vintage  festivala. 
The  name  tragedy  meaoB  "  goat-song,"  and  is  probably  to  be 
associated  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  the  enemy  of  the  vines. 

The  dramatic  part  of  a  tragedy  was  at  first  confined  to  a 
dialogue  between  a  eingle  actor  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  with 
long  musical  interludes,  bnt  the  number  of  actors  was  gradually 
increased,  with  the  result  that  more  stress  was  laid  on  the 
dramatic  action.  Aeschyloe  introduced  a  second  actor,  Sopboklea 
a  third,  and  Euripides,  the  last  of  the  great  tragedians,  reduced 
the  lyrical  element  of  the  play  to  comparatively  insignificant 
proportions. 

Comedy  underwent  a  development  not  unlike  that  of  tragedy. 
It  also  had  its  origin  in  the  coarse  buffoonery  common  at  the 
rustic  festivals  which  celebrated  the  vintage.  Introduced  into 
Athens  from  the  neighbouring  Megara  early  in  the  sisth  century 
B.C.,  it  didnot  receive  recognition  from  the  state  until  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  comedy  of  (he  closing  years  of  that 
century  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Aristophanes, 
who  succeeded  so  well  in  combining  merciless  political  satire  with 
exquisite  poetry  that  the  writer  of  a  late  Greek  epigram '  could 
gay  with  truth — 

"  The  Qraces  sought  a  lasting  home  to  find. 
And  Aristophanes  gave  them  his  mind." 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c.  a  great  change  came  over  comedy 
at  Athens.  The  later  plays  of  Aristophanes  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  comedy  of  manners,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
political  comedy.  The  master  of  this  new  comedy  was  Menaoder. 
Through  Boman  translations  and  adaptations  of  Menander  and 
his  fellow  poets  by  Plantus  and  Terence,  comes  the  comedy  of 
Moli^re  and  modem  Europe. 

The  theatre,  In  which  these  ancient  plays  were  performed, 
was  of  slow  development.  The  grassy  slopes  of  a  hili,  bordering 
on  a  circular  dancing-place  (orchestra),  satisfied  the  earliest 
audiences.  Later  on,  a  definite  place  was  set  apart  for  theatrical 
performances,  and  a  wooden  atnieture  erected  for  the  actors.  It 
was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  permanent  stone  seats  were 
laid  down  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens,  although  per- 
formances had  been  given  there  for  more  than  a  century.     Seats 

■  Anlh.  Pal.,  App.  iii.  88  : 

ol  }(6piTtt  rJiuyac  rt  XnlStif  oirtp  oftrt 

(TTOuTai,  yfruxn"  *ipov  'Apurro^dvnit. 
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of  honour  were  then  reserved  in  front  for  officials  and  the  priest 
of  Dionysos  in  particular.  A  oast  of  the  chair  occupied  by  tbia 
priest  is  exhibited  in  the  Elgin  Room  (No.  2709),  The  iaaoription 
on  the  cast  of  another  chair  (No.  2710)  iu  the  same  room  shows 
that  it  was  set  apart  for  oue  of  the  gtrategi,  the  most  important 
Athenian  magistrates.  In  front  of  the  auditorium  was  the 
circular  orchestra,  where  was  placed  the  altar  of  Dionysos,  and 
round  which  the  chorus  danced  and  sang.  Beyond  was  the  Rtage, 
which  was  probably  not  raised  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra 
until  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  drama.  Behind  the 
stage  was  a  permanent  background  of  wood  or  stone.  Scenery 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  hangings  and  other  decoration 
could  be  used  to  suggest  a  palace  or  a  temple.  The  appearance 
of  an  ancient  Greek  theatre  is  well  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the 
theatre  at  Epidauros,  built  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  (fig.  32), 
The  semi-circular  auditorium  rises  in  tier  after  tier  of  seats, 
separated  into  blocks  by  means  of  several  vertical  stairways  and 
one  horizontal  gangway.  In  front  are  the  stage  buildiuge,  with 
the  circular  orchestra  before  them.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
this  theatre  would  be  capable  of  seating  an  audience  of  some 
fourteen  thousand  persons  on  its  fifty- five  rows  of  seats,  which 
are  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  of  space,  and 
were  not  furnished  with  the  luxury  of  backs. 

Roman  Drama. — The  drama  at  first  met  with  a  determined 
opposition  from  Romans  of  the  old  school  as  a  new-fangled  thing 
from  Greece.  The  taste  of  the  people,  also,  was  not  inclined  to 
favour  so  cultured  an  amusement  as  the  drama.  The  Romans 
preferred  to  see  a  fight  between  men  or  beasts  rather  than  to 
listen  to  a  play,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  listening  to  a  play  of 
Terence,  they  rushed  pell-mell  from  the  theatre,  because  a  rumour 
arose  that  a  combat  of  gladiators  was  going  to  take  place.'  The 
prologues  which  the  poets  placed  before  their  plays,  especially 
those  of  Terence,  show  how  difiicalt  the  comic  poets  found  it  to 
obtain  a  fair  hearing.  "  Please  try,"  says  Terence  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Phormio,  "  to  give  me  a  fair  hearing  ;  I  don't  want 
another  experience  like  that  when  my  actors  were  driven  from 
the  stage  by  the  uproar."  ^ 

The  more  important  Roman  comedies  were  adapted  from  the 
New  Comedy  of  the  Greeks.    These  adaptations  are  familiar  to  us 

'  Heeyra,  prolog.,  80  ff. 
=  1.  81  f. 
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from  the  surviving  plays  of  Plautua  (254-184  b.c.)  aod  Terence 
(o&.  186-159  B.C.). 

A  permaceut  theatre  waa  not  erected  io  Borne  till  55  b.u. 
The  BomanB  were  afraid  that  its  erection  might  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  morals,  and,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Fompey's  theatre  (55  b.o.)  the  Senate  had  ordered  the 
deBlructioa  of  a  theatre  which  was  being  built.  Actors  had  to  be 
content  with  temporary  wooden  structures,  which  were  pulled 
down  when  the  performaooes  were  over. 

The  objects  illustrating  the  ancient  drama  may  now  be 
dealt  with.  They  can  couyeniently  be  divided  into  (a)  re- 
presentations of  scenes  from  plays  and  (b)  figures  of  actors  and 
masks. 

(a)  Scenes  trova  Flays. — The  vase  (No.  110)  placed  under 
the  glass  shade  in  front  of  Wall-Cases  96  and  97  iB  valuable  as  an 
illustration  of  the  beginnings  of  Athenian  drama.  It  is  a  plate  of 
Athenian  fabric  of  the  sixth  century  b.o.,  with  designs  which 
probably  repreeent  the  sacrifice  made  to  Athena  at  the  Paii- 
athenaic  games,  and  two  scenes  relating  to  dramatic  contests. 
The  first  of  these  scenes  shows  a  tragic  chorus  with  the  goat, 
which  waB  the  prize  of  victory.  The  second  shows  a  comic 
chorus,  in  which  a  man  seated  at  the  back  of  a  mule-car  appears 
to  be  making  jests  at  the  expense  of  another  man  who  follows. 
This  "  jesting  from  a  car "  became  a  regular  phrsBe  to  express 
ribald  joking.'  None  of  the  men  who  take  part  in  these  contests 
is  distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  costume.  Another  early 
vase,  however  (No.  Ill),  gives  a  lively  picture  of  two  actors 
dressed  up  as  birds.  Before  them  stands  a  flute-player.  Though 
this  vase  is  many  years  earher  in  date  than  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes (414  B.C.),  yet  it  may  serve  to  give  ue  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  chorus  in  that  play. 

The  two  large  vases  under  this  same  glass  shade  illustrate 
Greek  dramatic  performances  of  a  considerably  later  date.  They 
give  us  scenes  from  phlyakes,  a  class  of  burlesques  which  were  in 
vogue  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  especially  at  Tareutum, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  They  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Bhinthon,  a  Syra- 
cusan,  who  in  a  Greek  epigram  is  made  to  say  of  himself :  "  I  am 
but  a  small  nightingale  of  the  Muses,  but  from  my  mock -tragedies 

'  CI.  Dem.,  de  Cor.,  122 ;  nai  ffoft  pujTa  Koi  Sppifra  o«i/u>fajv,  iinrtp  tf 
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I  plucked  an  ivy  chaplet  of  mino  own."  '  These  playa  dealt  in  the 
wildest  spirit  of  farce  with  subjects  drawn  from  Greek  mythology 
and  legend,  as  well  as  with  scenes  from  daily  life.  One  of  the 
vases  (No.  112  ;  fig.  33]  shows  a  contest  upon  the  stage,  between 
actors  representing  Ares  CEveiPoXon)  and  Hephaastos  (^aSaXcK) 
fighting  in.  the  presence  of  Hera.  The  grotesque  mask,  the 
padded  figures,  and  the  general  air  of  exaggeration  are  indicative 
of  the  character  of  these  plays,  which  earned  for  them  the  title  of 
mock- tragedies  {IXofMnpayia&uu).  The  other  vase  (No.  113)  is  a 
parody   of  the  myth  of  Cheiron  cured  by  Apollo.     The  blind 


Fio,  34.— MAtmiAOE  Scene  from  a  Kohan  Coubpv  (No.  114).     2 :  3. 

Centaur,  whose  equine  body  is  represented  pantomime- fash  ion  by  a 
second  actor  pushing  behind,  ascends  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
stage,  where  stands  the  slave  Xanthias.  Behind  is  the  Centaur's 
pupil  Achilles,  and  looking  on  from  a  cave  are  two  grotesquely 
ugly  nymphs. 

Case    K   contains    two   interesting  representations  of  Roman 
comedy  and  tragedy  respectively.    The  oblong  lamp  (No.  114 ; 
tig.  34)  gives  a  scene  from  a  comedy,  not  improbably  the  mock- 
'   Anth.P<d.,yii.414: 

Kai  KaiTvpiii'  yfXucrac  irapaiuiffto,  ta\  <fi!Xor  (iViii- 

p7/i'  tjr'  iftoi,     'PivSiiv  ti/i  6  ivpaxiimnt, 

Movadiim  oXi'yi)  tie  iJi;doi>i['     liXXa  ifiXvatuii 

(ic  TpayiKav  ifiiov  KHT<riv  iipi'^BiuBa. 
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marriage  sceae  from  the  fourth  act  of  the  Casina  of  Plautus.  The 
steps  leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  house  divide  the  actors  into 
two  groups.  On  the  left  is  the  bridegroom  (Olympic  ?)  with  his 
mule,  in  preparation  for  bis  departure  into  the  country.  On  the 
right   comcB    the    marriage    processioQ    approaching    a   woman 


(Pardalisca  ?)  who  stands  by  the  steps.  First  walks  a  Silenus, 
carrying  a  Cupid  on  hia  shoulders ;  next  comes  the  bride,  carried 
aloft  by  a  man,  in  order  that  she  may  be  lifted  over  the  threshold 
in  conformity  with  the  usual  Boman  marriage  rite  (see  above, 
p.  31).  Behind  is  an  altar  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house.  A 
Cupid  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  the  bride. 

The  Gallo-Boman  medallion  (No.  115 ;  fig.  35)  is  from  a  vase. 
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It  gives  a  picture  of  a  Bomaa  tragedy.  On  a  high  stage  sits 
Jupiter  enthroned,  with  Victory  and  Minerva  od  his  right  and  left 
hand  respectively.  Before  the  stage  stand  Hercules  and  Mars, 
disputing.  Hercules  has  slain  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Mars,  and  the 
irate  father  stands  esclaiming :  "  Be  assured  that  I  am  come  as 
the   avenger  of  my  son."    To  which   Hercules  replies:  "  Un- 


FiG.  37.— Tkbraootta  Statdkttb 
OF  Comic  Actob  (Mokbv- 
LBNDER?)(Na.l20).   Ht.T|iQ. 

conquered  valour  can  ne'er  be  terrified."  '     The  characters  speak 
in  iambic  verse. 

(b)  Fignres  of  actors  and  masks. — In  tragedy  the  actors 
probably  wore  a  dress  differing  from  that  of  the  spectators  only  in 
a  certain  richness  of  material  and  colour,  and  in  an  adherence 
'  Adesae  ultorem  nati  m[c]  credftB  mei. 
[Invicjta  virtus  nuaqua(ai)  terreri  potetit. 
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the  fashion  of  an  earlier  period.  Two  features,  however,  distin- 
guished them  in  appearance  from  ordinary  men,  the  buskin 
(KoSopyot)  or  high-soled  boot,  and  the  tragic  mask.  The  use  of 
the  former  (which  increased  in  height  as  time  went  on)  was  due 
to  a  desire  to  enhance  the  wearer's  dignity  by  raising  him 
somewhat  above  the  common 
height  of  men.  The  wearing 
of  the  mask  was  brought 
about  partly  by  tradition, 
partly  by  the  great  size  of 
ancient  theatres,  which  ren- 
dered some  easily  recognized 
type  of  face  a  practical  neces- 
sity. The  tragic  mask  (fig.  39 
below,  on  the  r.)  was  usually 
surmounted  by  a  high  projec- 
tion over  the  forehead,  called 
the  onkos,  on  which  the  hair 
was  raised  to  a  height  varying 
with  the  social  position  of 
the  character.  The  mask 
illustrated  (No.  116)  is  of 
ivory  and  finely  worked.  It 
is  a  mask  such  as  would  have 
been  worn  by  some  king  in 
tragedy,  an  Agamemnon  or  a 
Kreon.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  a  tragic  actor  is  finely 
brought  before  us  l)y  an  ivory 
statuette  (not  in  the  Museum) 
which  was  found  near  Eieti,  a 
place  about  36  miles  N.E.  of 
Bome(fig.36).  Theelaboratelv 

embroidered  robe  is  coloured         comio  actor    (Slave?)    (No.  121). 
blue,   and    the  onkos,   mask,        Ht.  sjiq. 
and  buskins  are  clearly  seen. 

The  figures  of  actors  and  the  comic  masks  exhibited  under  the 
glass  shade  and  in  Table-Case  K  bring  before  us  the  different 
characters  prominent  in  Athenian  comedy  of  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  b.c,  and  in  the  Soman  comedy  derived  from  it.  It  was 
a  comedy  of  everyday  life,  in  which  the  same  well-known  types 
were  constantly  reappearing.     Such  were  the  parasite  (No.  117), 
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who  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fondness  for  good  living,  and  carries 
a  flaak  and  a  ham  ;  the  glutton  (Nos.  118  and  119),  dintinguisbed 
by  hifl  large  padded  stomach ;  the  money-lender  (No.  120),  with 
his  acute  and  cunning  expression,  grasping  his  purse  tightly  by 
his  side  with  both  hands,  and  partially  concealing  it  beneath  his 
cloak  (flg.  37).  The  adventures  of  the  slave  and  his  punishments 
were  a  favourite  theme  with  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  No- 121 
(fig.  38)  may  represent  the  trusted  elderly  slave  aghast  at  tbe 
misdoings  of  his  young  master.  A  still  greater  favourite  is  the 
runaway  slave  who  seeks  refuge  from  his  irate  master  in  the 
protection  of  the  altar.     The  bronze  statuette  (No.  122)  and  tbe 


Fig,  39.— Comic,  Satvbic,  and  Tragic  MiSKS  (No.  116,  sto.).    Ca.  5:8. 

terracotta  (No.  123)  show  him  seated  on  the  altar,  and  io  No. 
124  bis  bands  arc  tied  behind  him.  A  typical  comic  mask 
(No.  116*)  is  illustrated  above  (fig.  39  on  the  1.),  characterised 
by  ita  exaggerated  features,  especially  the  wide  open  moulb,  tbe 
snub  nose,  and  thick  bushy  eyebrows.  The  satyric  play,  which 
of  tbe  three  kinds  of  Greek  drama  kept  nearest  in  spirit  to  the 
early  Pionysiac  village  revel,  is  illustrated  by  the  satyric  masks 
(fig.  39,  centre),  with  their  high  upstanding  hair  and  semi-bestial 
features,  as  well  as  by  tbe  masks  of  tbe  bald-headed  Setlenos, 
the  constant  companion  of  Dionysos  in  his  revels  (No.  116**). 

(110)  Cat.  of  Va>e»,  II.,  B  80 ;  Journ.  Hell.  Slud.,  I.,  pi.  7 ;  (111) 
Cat.  of  Vases,  II.,  B  509;  Joum.  Hell.  Stud.,  II„  pi.  14;  (112)   Cat.  of 
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ViUft,  IV.,  F  269 ;  cf.  Heydemaiw  in  Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Itut.,  I.  (1886),  p. 
280  ff ;  (113)  Cat.  of  Vasea,  IV.,  F  161 ;  (114)  Cf.  Proehner,  Hoffmnnn 
8aU  Cat.,  1886,  p.  88,  No.  127 ;  (115)  Oanette  Arch.,  1877,  p.  66.  pi.  12. 

Oa  the  ancient  theatre  generally,  aee  Hugh,  The  Attic  Theatre.,  edn. 
3,  where  leferenoea  to  literature  will  be  found. 


VL— ATHLETICS. 

(Wall-Cases  107-108.) 

Athletic  contests  were  already  developed  in  Greece  in  the 
HoDoerio  Age,  but  odIj  at  a  much  later  date  were  they  elaborately 
organised.  At  Olympta,  the  great  teetivals  were  said,  according 
to  tradition,  to  have  begun  in  776  B.C.,  and  it  was  from  that  year 
that  the  Greeks  calculated  their  dates,  reckoning  by  the  periodical 
return  of  the  meeting  every  fourth  year. 

The  events  at  the  games  which  may  specially  be  called  athletic 
were  six  in  number;  the  contest  of  strength  or  'pankration,  and  the 
'five  contests '.  or  j)ewiaM/o»,  a  competition  made  up  of  the  jump, 
the  foot-race,  throwing  the  diskos,  throwing  the  javelin,  and 
wrestling.  The  pentathlon  was  decided  by  a  system  of  "heats," 
and  the  victor  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an  exceptional  "  all- 
round"  man.  The  contest  of  strength  on  the  other  hand  was 
thought  to  develop  a  race  of  heavy  men,  who  valued  strength 
above  quickness,  and  certainly  led  beyond  all  else  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  professional  athletes  whom  Euripides  condemned 
as  the  most  pestilent  of  men,  and  the  great  generals  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  banished  from  their  armies.  How  far  the  degenera- 
tion in  bodily  development  went  may  be  seen  in  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  boxer,  a  work  of  the  third  century  b.c,  found  and  preserved 
at  Rome.'  The  evils  of  a  brutal  professionalism  have  stamped 
themselves  In  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man,  in  his  dull  but 
ferocious  expression.  The  artist  has,  with  a  painful  realism,  laid 
emphasis  on  the  cuts  across  the  arms  and  the  swollen  ears,  and 
is  careful  to  render  with  accuracy  the  heavy  boxing-gloves,  made 
of  solid  leather  and  strengthened  with  iron. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  from  the  time  of  decay  to  an  earlier 
period,  to  which  the  objects  in  this  Case  (107-108)  belong.     In 

'  Ant.  Denkmahr,  I.,  pi.  4 ;  Lanciani,  Anc.  Rome  in  llie  light  ofrec. 
due.,  FrontUpieee. 
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the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  the  victorious  athlete  was  still 
held  in  high  honour  by  his  Dative  city.  The  prize  At  the  games 
was  indeed  of  no  vaine— at  Olympia  it  was  a  crown  of  wild  olive — 
but  on  his  return  home  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  triamph, 
feasts  were  held  and  odes  were  sung  in  his  honour,  he  was  main- 
tained for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  his  statue  was  set  up  in 
the  place  where  his  victory  had  been  won.  Stories  of  his  feats 
were  handed  down  to  later  generations,  and  his  speed  in  running 
or  the  length  of  his  jumps  magnified,  to  the  great  confusion  of 
modern  students,  as  for  instance  when  we  are  told  that  Fhayllos 
of  Croton  cleared  fifty-five  feet  in  the  long  jump.' 

Some  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  games  themselves  and  in 
the  training-ground  are  shown  in  this  Case.  Among  the  most 
interesting  are  the  jumping- weights  (kaltercs),  of  which  the  use 


Fia.  40.— Stone  Juupikq-Weiobt  (No.  120).    L.  llj 


has  been  warmly  recommended  by  more  than  one  modern  athlete. 
The  pair  in  lead  (No.  126)  are  of  a  type  which  is  seen  not  in- 
frequently on  Greek  vases,  consisting  of  two  blocks  of  lead  joined 
by  a  flat  bar.  The  weight  for  the  left  hand,  which  is  completely 
preserved,  weighs  2  lb.  5  oz.  With  this  pair  may  be  compared 
the  cast  of  a  single  stone  jumping- weight  (No.  126)  found  at 
Olympia  and  now  at  Berlin  (fig.  40).  It  differs  from  the  pair  just 
described,  and  resembles  the  type  described  by  Pausanias,'  who 
travelled  through  Greece  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  as 
forming  half  of  an  elongated  and  irregular  sphere.  It  probably 
dates  from  about  500  b.c.  Another  type  is  represented  by  a  re- 
markable but  cumbrous  example  in  limestone,  from  Eameiros  in 
Khodes,  a  long  cylindrical  instrument  with  deep  groove  for  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  to  give  a  firm  bold  (No.  127 ;  fig.  41)-  On 
the  vase  E  499  (No.  128)  exhibited  Mt  the  top  of  Case  107  an 
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athlete  is  represented  with  the  halteres  in  hie  hands,  about  to 
"  take  off  "  for  the  jump. 

Another  branch  of  ancient  athletics  illustrated  in  this  Case  Is 
the  throwing  of  the  diskos,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
contests  at  the  great  festivals.  It  was  already  known  in  Homeric 
times,  and  we  read  of  Odysseus  using  a  disc  of  stone,  and  of  one 
of  iron  burled  at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Fatroklos  ;  but 
all  existing  examples  are  in  bronze  except  a  lead  disc  at  Berlin 
which  cannot  have  been  used  in  athletics.  The  diskos  was  used, 
not  like  the  modern  quoit,  with  the  object  of  hitting  a  mark,  but 
with  a  view  to  throwing  as  tar  as  possible,  as  in  the  modem  eon- 
test  of  putting  the  weight. 


PiQ.  41.^Stohb  Juhpiho-Wbiobt  (No.  137).    L.  7J 


Existing  discs  vary  considerably  in  size  and  weight,  and  were 
doubtless  made  to  suit  various  degrees  of  strength,  like  modern 
dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs.  The  plain  bronze  example  in  this 
Case  (No.  129)  weighs  as  much  as  8  lb.  13  oz.,  hut  the  small 
disc  (No,  130).  which  was  dedicated  by  Exoidas  to  the  Dioscuri 
after  a  victory  over  his  Eepballenian  competitors  (cf.  above,  p.  37), 
weighs  only  2  lb.  12  oz.  The  weight  used  at  modern  athletic 
sports  weighs  16  lb.  and  has  been  put  48  ft.  2  in. 

Diskos-throwing  reached  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  it  is  to  the  middle  of  this  period  that  the 
remarkable  votive  disc  here  shown  (No.  131 ;  fig.  42)  may  be 
as^gned.  It  is  engraved  with  finely-incised  designs,  representing 
on  one  side  an  athlete   with  jumping-weighfcs ;  on  the  other, 
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another  holding  a  hurling-apear '  in  both  hands.    This  disc  weighs 
rather  naore  than  4  lb.    The  method  of  handling  the  disc  will  be 


re&dily  tinderstood  from  the  bronze  figure  and  representations  on 
vaseB  exhibited  In  this  Case ;  they  should  be  compared  with  the 

'  The  lioea  on  tbis  side  appear  to  have  been  worn  down  and  re-ont, 
but  the  restorer  has  miaunderBtood  the  spear,  and  left  it  as  a  single  fine 
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copies  of  the  famous  Diskobolos  of  Myron,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Graeco-Boman  gallery  (the  head,  however,  is 
iacorreotly  reetored). 

The  other  contests  of  the  pentathlon  ore  also  fouad  depicted 
OQ  Greek  vases,  viz.,  the  foot-race,  the  hurlmg  of  the  spear,  and 
wrestling,  particularly  on  the  series  of  Panathenaio  amphorae,  of 
which  two  examples  are  here  exhibited.  They  were  giveo  as 
prizes  iD  the  Panathenaic  games  at  Athens,  and  always  bear  oo 
one  side  a  figure  of  the  patron  goddess  Athena,  on  the  other  a 
representation  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  won.  They  are 
alluded  to  by  Flodar,  who  in  one  of  his  odes  says :  "  And  in 
earthenware  baked  in  the  fire,  within  the  closure  of  figured  urns, 
there  came  among  the  goodly  folk  of  Hera  the  prize  of  the  olive- 
fruit."  '  The  games  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  varied  character, 
and  we  find  such  contests  as  tilting  from  horseback  at  a  suspended 
shield,  the  torch-race,  and  races  in  full  armour  depicted ;  an 
instance  of  the  latter  is  shown  here  on  B  143  (No.  132).  Another 
specimen  (B  134  in  the  Second  Vase  Boom)  shows  four  athletes 
engaged  in  four  out  of  the  five  contests  of  the  pentathlon  (cf.  also 
B  361  (No.  133)  in  this  Case). 

Boxing,  one  of  the  most  ancient  contests,  was  long  practised 
at  the  games  with  gloves  of  ox-hide,  which  was  torn  into  long 
strips  and  bound  ronnd  the  hand.  Such  wrappings,  like  modern 
boxing-gloves,  were  intended  rather  to  protect  the  wearer  than  to 
injure  his  opponent.  At  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c,  a  more  dangerous  glove  was  introduced,  in  the  form 
of  a  pad  of  thick  leather  hound  over  the  fingers.  This  new  form 
may  be  seen  on  the  statue  of  the  boxer  already  mentioned, 
and  must  have  inflicted  severe  wounds ;  it  is  apparently 
used  by  the  two  African  boxers  in  terracotta  seen  in  this  Case 
(No.  134).  But  in  the  dechne  of  the  Boman  Empire,  when 
the  brutality  of  the  spectators  had  to  be  satisfied  at  all 
costs,  a  still  more  cruel  glove  was  invented,  which  had  a 
heavy  addition  in  metal,  and  must  have  been  an  appalling 
weapon. 

The  other  objects  in  this  case  are  less  directly  connected 
with  athletics ;  the  most  noteworthy  is  a  large  bronze  caldron 
(No.  135),  of  about  the  sixth  century  b.c,  which  was  found  at 
Kyme,  in  South  Italy,  and  was  given  as  a  prize  at  games  held 
in  that  district.  It  is  inscribed:  "I  was  a  prize  at  the  games 
of  Onomastos."  He  was  doubtless  a  wealthy  citizen  at  whose 
'  Find.,  Nem.  x.  65  f. 
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expense  the  contests  were  arranged,  a  form  of  public  service  very 
common  in  Greek  cities. 

(125)  Cf.  Jtthner,  Ant.  Tumgerdihe,  p.  8  ff. ;  (126)  Purtwaogler, 
Olympia.  IV.,  p.  180;  (128)  Cat.  of  Vaiei,  HI.,  E  499;  (129,  130) 
Cat.  of  Bronzei,  2691,8207;  (131)  ibid.,  248;  (135)  Cat.  of  Bronzea, 
257;  I.e.,  liv.  862. 

Oq  Qreak  athletioB  generally,  see  a  series  of  artiolea  by  E.  N. 
Gardiner  in  Joum.  Hell.  Stud.,  Vols.  XXIII.  ff. 


Vn.— CHABIpT-RACINQ  AND   THE   CIRCUS. 

(Wall-Case  110.) 

Chariot- RACING  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  Greek  sports,  and  is 
described  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the  contests  held  at  the  funeral 
of  Patrokioa.  At  that  time  the  two-horse  war-chariot  was  used 
in  the  race,  and  the  special  type  of  racing-car  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed.  It  was,  however,  introduced  as  early  as  the 
"Dipylon"  period  (eighth  century  B.C.),  when  light  two(?)- 
horse  cars  appear  on  the  vases,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  vase 
mentioned  in  the  section  on  Chariots  (p.  2(X)). 

The  introduction  of  chariot-races  ia  the  great  athletic  contests 
was  a  concession  to  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  prosperous  cities. 
To  enter  a  chariot  with  a  team  of  four  horses,  which  was  now  the 
usual  number  for  the  great  race  at  Olympia,  demanded  almost  as 
large  a  proportionate  expenditure  as  to  run  a  horse  tor  the  Derby 
to-day.  Rich  men  in  Greece  Proper  found  rivals  in  the  tyrants 
of  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  who  ruled  over  cities  with  large  revenues 
and  districts  providing  good  opportunities  for  successful  horse- 
breeding. 

At  Olympia  four-horse  chariots  raced  for  the  first  time  in 
660  B.C.,  chariots  with  two  horses  not  until  408.  Between  those 
dates  a  race  for  horsemen  was  started,  and  won  on  the  first 
occasion  by  a  native  of  Tbessaly,  which,  owing  to  its  rich  plains, 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  a  magnificent  breed  of  horses.  A 
winner  in  the  horse-race  is  depicted  on  the  vase  No.  136, 
exhibited  in  Case  107,  about  to  receive  a  wreath  and  a  tripod  as 
his  prizes,  while  a  herald  proclaims :  "  The  horse  of  Dyaneiketos 

Other  contests  were  added  at  various  times,  until  in  the  third 
century  b.c.  six  went  to  form  what  was  called  "  the  equestrian 
contest."     None  of  these  six,  however,  was  of  such  importance 
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as  the  race  of  four-horse  chariots,  perhaps  the  greatest  ovent  in 
the  Olympiftii  Games,  and  eertaioly  the  most  exciting  to  the 
spectators,  as  accidents  were  frequent,  especially  at  the  turn. 
CoDBummate  skill  was  necessary  to  double  the  post  as  close 
and  as  fast  as  possible.  Headers  of  Sophokles'  Electra  will 
remember  the  account  given  by  the  messenger  of  the  alleged 
death  of  Orestes  in  a  collision  of  chariots  turning  the  post.' 

The  Romans  probably  derived  their  custom  of  chariot -racing 


Fio.  43.— BoMUi  Riciiio-CHSBioT  Tubhiho  the  Pobt  (No.  137).    L.  16  in. 

from  the  Greeks,  as  also  the  plan  which,  with  some  alterations 
in  detail,  they  adopted  for  their  circus.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome 
the  marshy  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills  was 
the  place  chosen  for  the  games,  and  remained  so  through  the 
succeeding  centuries,  during  which  the  course  was  gradually  sur- 
rounded with  an  immense  building;  this  iu  the  fourth  ceriturj' 
after  Christ  held  not  far  short  of  180,000  people. 

In  the  later  Boman  Empire  the  charioteers  were  hired  by 
factions,  which  were  distinguished  by  different  colours,  and 
excited  ^^olent  enthusiasm  among  all    classes  of  Roman  society. 
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The  passioa  survived  the  introduction  of  ChristiEiDitiy,  and  was 
perhaps  even  more  violent  at  Constantinople  than  at  Borne ;  it 
was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Empire 
divided  their  interests  between  a  passion  for  chariot- racing  and 


theological  discussion.  Successful  charioteers  were  transferred 
from  one  faction  to  another  like  modern  football-players, 
Becords  exist  of  the  number  of  victories  gained  by  famous  whips, 
and  of  the  proportion  won  under  the  different  colours. 

The  costume  of  the  charioteer  was  always  distinct.     In  Greece 
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he  wore  a  long  robe  girt  at  the  waist,  which  is  well  seeo  on  the 
bronze  statue  from  Delphi.'  At  Botne  his  dress  was  peculiar,  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  terracotta  relief  (No.  137 ;  fig.  43)  and  other 
objects  in  this  Case,  notably  the  small  ivory  statuette  (No,  138). 
It  consisted  of  a  close-fitting  cap,  and  a  shirt  fastened  round  the 


Pio.  W.— Lamp  Snowisa  CH*aiOT-EACE  in  Ciecos  (No.  139).     Diam.  9}  in. 

waist  by  the  thongs  of  the  reins,  which  were  wound  many  times 
about  the  body.  A  knife  was  stuck  in  the  l>elt  so  that  the  reins 
tnigbt  be  quickly  cut  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

Among    the   monuments   illustrative  of    the  Boman    circus, 

'  E.  A.  OanlDer,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpt,  (enlarged  edn.),  p.  540, 
fig.  138. 

F   2 
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attention  should  first  be  called  to  the  two  reliefs '  from  sarcophagi 
(figa.  44,  45).  Id  tlie  one  a.  race  is  repreBentud  ns  in  progress :  four 
charioteers  are  driving  biijae  (two-horse  chariots),  the  horaee 
galloping  in  confused  order,  and  on  the  far  side  of  each  is  a 
mounted  horaeman.  In  the  background  is  sbown  the  spina  or 
central  rib  of   the  circus,  on  which  stand  various  objects,  a  pair 


Fio.  47.— VicTOEions  Hobse  {No.  140).    Sji  in. 

of  me((M  or  obelisks  marking  the  turning-point,  and  columns 
surmounted  by  eggs  and  dolphins,  which  probably  served  in  some 
way  to  indicate  the  progresa  of  the  race.  In  the  other  (fig.  45) 
we  see  the  row  of  carceres  or  barriers  with  folding-doors  from 
which  the  chariots  started  ;  the  competitors  in  this  instance  are 
represented  by  Cupids  driving  pairs  of  hounds  In  chariots.  A  sort 
of  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  circus,  with  a  race  in  progress,  is 
'   Cnl.  ofSi-vljil.,  III.,  2818,  2319. 
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given  on  the  lamp  (No.  139  ;  fig.  46),  on  which  we  see  on  one  side 
the  carceres,  on  the  other  a  atand  with  rows  of  spectators,  while 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  design  ia  the  spina  crowded  with  various 
structnres  as  in  the  relief  described  above.  In  the  middle  of  the 
scene  are  four  four-horse  chariots  racing  at  full  speed.  Not  less 
instructive  is  the  scene  on  the  terracolta  relief  (No.  137),  though 
only  one  chariot  is  here  represented  (fig.  43,  above).  Two  lamps 
(Nos.  140,  141)  illustrate  respectively  the  return  of  a  victorious 
horee  (fig,  47)  and  a  victorious  four-horse  chariot,  accompanied 
by  men  bearing  palm-branches  and  a  tablet  probably  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor. 

a36)  Cat.  of  ra»eg,  II.,  B  144 ;  (137)  Cat.  of  TerratoHoj,,  D  627. 
For  the  circus  in  general,  see  Daremberg  et  Baglio,  b.t. 


VnL— GLADIATORS  AND  THE   ARENA. 

(WaU-Caae  109.) 

Gladiatobiai,  combats  were  not  native  to  Rome,  but  had  long 
been  known  in  Etruria  as  an  adjunct  to  funeral  ceremonies,  and 
were  probably  introduced  thence  into  Rome  by  way  of  Campania, 
where  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii  is  the  oldest  in  existence. 
The  first  show  of  gladiators  at  Borne  took  place  in  264  n.c,  but 
only  three  pairs  of  combatants  were  engaged  in  it.  In  course  of 
time  the  number  of  gladiators  increased,  and  such  contests  were 
given  with  greater  frequency,  although  they  remained  a  mere 
accompaniment  of  funeral  ceremonies  until  105  b.c,  in  which 
year  they  were  for  the  first  time  offered  as  official  amusements  to 
the  people.  Men  of  high  intellect  like  Marcus  Aiireliua  (reigned 
161-160  A.D.)  might  oppose  or  at  least  show  no  favour  to  the 
arena,  but  the  mob  of  Rome  and  the  majority  of  even  educated 
Romans  not  only  saw  no  moral  objection  to  gladiatorial  shows, 
but  had  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  them.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  results  of  Christianity  should  be  sooner  or  later  to  make 
auch  exhibitions  impossible,  but  its  influence  was  slow.  Nearly 
a.  century  had  passed  since  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  given 
Christianity  official  recognition  as  a  state  religion  when  Elonorius 
pat  an  end  to  the  exhibition  of  gladiators  in  Rome  (404  a.d.). 

In  Greece  proper  gladiatorial  games  never  took  firm  root,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  they    ecamc  almost  a 
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necesBity  of  exiBtence.     Even  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  province 
ot  the  former  Empire  vjithout  the  remains  of  one  or  more  amphi- 
theatres ;  these  are  often  of  immense  size.     At  Nlmes,  for  instance, 
in  Southern  France,  ia  an  amphitheatre  inferior  only  to  the  Colos- 
seum at  Rome  and  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,     It  holds  many 
thousands,  and  is  still  used  for  the  mild  form  of  bull-fight  popular 
in  the  Rhone  Valley.     The  Flavian  amphitheatre  or  Colosseum 
(the  latter  name  is  ot  mediaeval  origin),  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressively Roman    of    all   ancient   buildings,  was  begun    by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian  and 
completed    by    his    son 
Titus  in  80  A.D.     Exag- 
gerated   estimates    have 
been  madeof  the  number 
of  spectators  which  the 
building  could  have  held, 
but  it  is   probable   that 
50.000  was  the   largest 
possible  audience.    Next 
to  Rome,  Verona  could 
boast  the  largest  amphi- 
theatre, a  building  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era, 
which  could  seat  20,000  • 
persons. 

Gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles were  given  either 
by  the  State  or  by  private 

F.G.  4e.-DEFZATED  OL*D.*TOB  APPEALWO  P^-^^^^  •    **"*  '^  ^^^  *' 

FOR  Mebcv.    Diam.  3j  in,  became  more  and  more 

the  practice  for  the  Em- 
peror to  provide  these  entertainments  and  to  spare  no  expense 
in  the  production.  Augustus  thought  that  the  eight  shows 
given  by  him  during  his  reign  (31  B.C.-14  a.d.)  were  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  official  record  of  his  Imperial  acts,  and  boasts 
that  10,000  men  took  part  in  them.  His  successors  surpassed 
him ;  and  no  fewer  than  10,000  men  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  a  single  show  given  by  Trajan  in  107  a.d.  lo 
celebrate  his  conquest  of  Dacia.  Schools  for  gladiators  were 
maintained  in  Rome,  some  close  to  the  Colosseum,  and  at  Pom- 
peii a  gladiators'  barrack  has  been  laid  bare,  with  a  large  open 
space  for  exercise. 
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The  serious  combats  in  the  oreaa  were  announced  by  a  pro- 
cession and  a  preliminary  fight  with  the  weapons  used  in  practioe. 
This  mock  struggle  excited  the  men,  and  made  them  ready  for  the 
terrible  trial  of  skill  which  followed.  Lots  were  drawn,  and  the 
combatants  arranged  in  pairs,  but  Bomctimea  meUes  were  planned, 
in  which  large  numbers  were  engaged.  It  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  draw  a  bye,  and  so  to  fight  only  with  the  winner  of  a  previous 
round ;  probably,  however,  a  gladiator  seldom  fought  more  than 
two  fights  io  a  single  day. 


PlO.  49, — PiaHT  BBTWEBN  "  SiMNITB  "  GtlDIiXOBB.      DialD.  Sj  IB. 

A.  fight  might  end  in  three  ways :  (1)  the  better  gladiator 
might  kill  his  adversary  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  ;  (2)  the  vanquished 
gladiator  might  lay  down  his  arms  and  raise  his  left  hand  as 
a  sign  of  defeat  and  a  prayer  for  mercy.  One  is  so  depicted  on  a 
lamp  (fig.  48).  where  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  evidently 
intended  to  be  humorous,  from  the  attitude  of  the  beaten  man, 
who  cowers  down  with  right  hand  on  the  back  of  his  thigh  as  if 
he  had  been  stabbed  in  that  unlikely  place,  and  hastily  jerks  up 
his  left  thumb  to  prevent  further  attacks  from  his  opponent.     It 
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rested  officially  with  the  giver  of  the  spectacle  to  gram  or  refuse 
the  defeated  man's  request,  but  the  matter  was  really  decided  by 
the  spectators,  who  expressed  their  desire  that  he  should  be 
spared  by  shoutiag  "  discharged "  (missum),  waving  a  piece  of 
cloth  in  the  air,  or  raising  the  left  hand.  The  opposite  deeisioa 
was  expressed  by  pointing  the  thumb  downwards  and  sbouting 
"slay"  (Jugula).  (3)  If  two  men  fought  on  equal  terms  and 
displayed  great  courage,  they  might  both  be  discharged  before  the 
combat  reached  a  definite  result  (stantcs  missi).  The  victor,  when 
finally  discharged  from  service  iu  the  arena,  was  presented  with  a 


Fio.  50.— RKTiiBinB.    Diam.  3J  tn, 

wooden  sword  {rudis),  similar  to  those  used  in  practice,  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  fought  his  last  serious  fight,  Horace  alludes  to  this 
in  his  Epistles,  when  asking  Maecenas  if  he  may  retire  from  bis 
service. 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  classes  according  to  their 
equipment  and  mode  of  fighting.  The  following  were  the  most 
important ; — (1)  The  Samnile  (fig.  49),  who  wore  a  helmet  with 
high  crest,  one  or  sometimes  two  greaves,  and  carried  an  oblong 
shield.  (2)  Tlie  retiarivi  or  net-thrower  (fig.  50),  who  carried  a 
trident,  a  dagger,  and  a  large  net  in  which  he  tried  to  envelop  his 
idversary.      The    net-thrower  was   matched   against   a   gladiator 
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called  a  sccutor,  who  waa  armed  like  the  Samnite,  and  perhaps 
received  his  name  because  he  followed  (Lai  sequi,  "  to  follow  ") 
his  lightly-armed  foe.  (3)  The  Thrax 
(Thracian),  armed  with  the  Tbracian  curved 
dagger,  a  small  shield,  and  a  helmet.  He 
fought  the  koplomachus,  another  variety  of 
Samnite.  (4)  The  mirmillo,  the  origin  of 
whose  name  and  nature  of  whose  equip- 
ment are  not  certainly  known.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  net-thrower,  and  later  to 
the  Thracian.     Among  other  classes  of  less  i 


importance  may  be  mentioned  the  mounted 
gladiators  (equites),  who  appear  on  the  left 
of  fig.  51  (a  Fompeian  relief). ' 

A  curious  marble  relief  from  Halikar- 
nassos  (No.  142  ;  fig.  52)  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  an  unusual  form  of  gladiatorial 
combat,  between  two  women.  They  are 
armed  like  the  Samnites,  but  without  hel- 
mets, and  the  fight  seems  to  take  place  on  a 
sort  of  platform,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
head  of  a  spectator  is  risible.  Their  names 
are  given  as  Amai^on  and  Achillia,  and 
above  their   beads    is   inscribed   in    Greek 

'  Mu*.  Borb.,  XV.,  pi.  80. 
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"discharged,"  Air(XvSri<rav.  It  is  known  that  women  fought  in  the 
arena  under  the  Empire  '  ;  but  under  SeptimiuB  Severus  (193-211) 
30  much  ecandal  was  caused  by  a  specially  furious  combat  of 
a  large  number  of  female  gladiatorg  that  such  exhibitions  were 
forbidden.'  They  were  certainly  a  moat  degraded  form  of  an 
entertainment  always  inhuman  and  demoralising. 

The  objects  exhibited  in  illustration  of  gladiatorial  shows  are 
numerous  and  varied,  though  not  artistically  remarkable.     The 
subject  was  especially  popular  with  the   smaller  craftsmen,  the 
makers  of  bronze  statuettes  and  the  potters  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  who 
produced  terracotta  lamps  and    vases  for  a  large    but   uncritical 
public.     A   selection 
of    some    half -dozen 
lamps  (No.  142*)  is 
here  given,  illustrat- 
ing   different    stages 
of    the     combat,    or 
single  gladiators ;  one 
is  simply  ornamented 
with     specimens    of 
gladiatorial      armour 
(helmets,       greaves, 
shields,  and  daggers). 
No  complete  ex- 
ample of  a  gladiator's 
helmet  is  shown   in 
the    Case,    but    the 
bronze     visor     (No, 
Fro.  59.— GtiDiiTOB's  Helmet.  143),  a  small  bronze 

model  (No.  144),  and 
a  model  in  glazed  pottery  (No.  145)  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  usual  type.  The  illustration  (fig.  53)  of  a  helmet  at  Pompeii 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  visors.  The  various  statuettes 
and  reliefs  do  not  add  much  to  the  description  already  given  of 
the  equipment  of  the  different  classes.  The  cast  (No.  146)  of  a 
relief  from  Ephesua  (the  original  is  in  the  Sculpture  Galleries) 
shows  combats  and  corn-waggons,  the  patiem  et  circcnscs  demanded 
by  the  Roman  populace. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  the  series  of  ivory  tickets  {tesserae), 
which  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  gladiators,  and  are  valuable 

'  Cf,  Tac.,  Ann.  xv.  82 ;  Suet.,  Dom.  4. 
'  Dio  Cb8b.,1sxv.  16. 
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as  being  dated  by  the  names  of  the  codbuIs  in  office  at  the  time 
(No.  147)-  They  range  from  the  beginniDg  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  to  the  time  of  Domitiao  (81-96  a.d.)  ;  those  shown  in  the  Case 
extend  from  85  B.C.  to  32  a.d.  The  usual  formula  of  the  inscrip- 
tion gives  (1)  the  gladiator's  name,  (2)  the  name  of  his  master, 
(3)  the  letters  SP  and  the  date  of  the  day  and  month,  (4)  the 
consuls  of  the  year.  The  meaning  of  the  letters  SP  is  disputed, 
but  the  most  likely  explanation  is  that  they  stand  for  speciavit, 
"  became  a  spectator,"  with  reference  to  the  honourable  discbarge 
of  the  recipient.     The  ticket  of  which 

an  illustration  is  given  in  fig.  54  bears      ^— flj  Ti 

the  inscription,  "Cocero  the  gladiator  \.^|  COCEII.Q  || 
of  Falinius  became  a  spectator  on  the 

5th  of  October  in   the  Consulship  of      f  qII   BA*ikfi [) 

Lucius  Cinna  and  Gnaeus  Papirius  "       L^l    rAFINJ {J 

(86  B.C.), 

The  contests  Id  the  arena  were  not      {'~^|sp*A'D»lll'H'Oc[l 

limited  to  those   between   gladiators,      ^-^ ■ V 

and  combats  of  men   (besliarii)  with      

wild  animals  enjoyed  equal  popularity,      [  C^|ltClM<  CM'PA  11 

as  we  kaow  from  the  stories  of  the  early  

Christians  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
this  manner.  Such  combats  are  not 
infrequently  depicted  on  the  vases 
made  in  Gaul  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era,  and  there 
are  two  terracotta  reliefs  (Nos.  148, 149)  shown  in  this  Case,  of 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  which,  though  fragmentary,  evidently 
relate  to  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  A  better  and  more  complete 
example  is  the  sculptured  relief  from  Ephesus  (No.  150)  with  four 
panels,  in  each  of  which  is  a  man  in  combat  with  a  lion,  probably 
successive  stages  in  a  single  event. 

(142)  Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  II.,  1117 ;  (146)  ibid.,  H  ,  1285 ;  (150)  Und., 
II.,  1286. 

Bee  also  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  s.v.  Oladiator. 


IX.— ARMS    AND    ARMOUR. 

(WaU-Caaes  111-119,  and  Table-Case  E.) 

The  arras  and  armour  of  the  ancients  are  contained  in  Wall- 
Gases  111-119,  and  in  Table-Case  E.  The  arms  of  attack  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  metal,  in  the  prehistoric  period, 
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down  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  defeneive  armour,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  greaves  from  Enkomi,  of  the 
historical  age. 

Armour. — There  is  but  scanty  literary  evidence  of  the  armour 
of  antiquity,  but  miUtary  subjects  are  common  on  the  monuments, 
and  these,  with  the  actual  remaioB  of  armour,  afford  material  for 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  ancient  panoply.  The  armour  of  the 
pre-Hellenic  civilisations  of  Greece,  which  can  be  traced  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  is  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  and 
as  this  collection  possesBes  no  specimon  of  such  remnants  as  have 
been  found,  there  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  question.  It  is 
enough  to  remark  that  the  armour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
of  the  Bronze  Age  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hellenic 
period,  which  began  with  the  introduction  of  iron  in  the  place  of 
bronze,  and  that  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  who  are  so 
frequently  portrayed  in  classical  art,  are  represented  in  the 
armour  not  of  their  own  day,  but  of  that  of  the  artist.  In  the 
Geometric  period,  the  interval  between  Mycenaean  and  Hellenic 
times,  the  armour  which  appears  on  the  monuments  is  of  mixed 
types ;  but  with  the  end  of  the  period  there  emerges  the  true 
Greek  fashion.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  the  earliest 
paintings  of  the  historical  age,  on  a  plate  in  the  Firet  Vase  Boom, 
from  Kameiros  in  Bhodes  (fig.  55).  The  scene  is  the  combat  of 
Hector  and  Menelaos  over  the  body  of  Eupborbos.  The  heroes 
are  fighting  with  long  epears ;  they  carry  round  shields  on  their 
left  arms,  and  each  wears  a  metal  helmet,  cuirass  and  greaves. 
These  three  pieces  of  body-armour  were  worn  throughout  classical 
times,  and  descended  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Bomans.  All  are 
represented  in  this  collection. 

The  earliest  type  of  helmet  is  known  as  Corinthian.  It  was  a 
complete  metal  casing  of  the  head  and  neck,  with  holes  for  eyes 
and  mouth ;  the  nose  was  protected  by  the  vertical  strip  which 
was  left  between  the  eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  was  covered  as  by 
a  mask  (figs.  55,  63).  In  the  earliest  specimens  the  metal  ia  every- 
where of  the  same  thickness,  the  cheek-pieces  large  and  clumsy, 
the  nose-piece  straight,  and  httle  attempt  is  made  to  curve  the 
back  so  as  to  fit  the  neck.  Later  helmets  were  more  gracefully 
designed  ;  the  nose-  and  cheek-pieces  are  shaped  and  curved,  the 
neck  has  a  natural  contour,  and  is  set  off  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
lielmet  by  a  notch  on  each  side  of  tlie  bottom  rim.  Then  the 
crown  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  part,  and  the  lines  of  hair 
and  eyebrows   are  indicated   in  ridges  and  engraved    patterns. 
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Noe.  151  and  152  have  palmottes  over  the  nose-pieces,  anil 
the  lattar  a  lotus  design  as  well.  Tlireo  of  the  .later  series 
(No8.  153-156)  are  decorated  with  incised  figures  of  boars  and 
floral  patterns. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Corinthian  helmet  was  a  cumbrous 
piece  of  armour.    The  ears  of  the  wearer  were  covered,  and  the 


Pio.  5S. — Rbodian  PiiiTE,  WITH  CouBiT  OF  Hbctok  AND  Menblaos.    Diam.  15  m 

]&rge  and  ehapeless  shell  must  have  sat  loose  upon  the  head,  so  as 
to  ba  easily  displaced  by  a  sudden  turn.  This  and  the  chafing  of 
the  metal  were  obviated  in  some  degree  by  a  hning  of  felt  or 
leather,  which  was  sewn  inside  the  helmet  in  the  rows  of  holes 
along  the  edges.  A  leathern  cap  was  also  worn,  and  ia  seen  on 
the   coins  of  Corinth  (fig.  7e),  where  the  helmet  is    represented 
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in  tlie  position  in  which  it  was  cnrriec]  when  the  wearer  was  Dot 
fighting,  i.e.  puslied  back  from  the  face  until  the  lower  rim 
projected  like  &  shade  over  the  forehead.  This  position  came 
to  be  adopted  in  battle  also  ;  for  in  the  last  four  of  the  GorinthiaQ 
aeries  (Nos.  163-166)  there  is  not  sufiicieDt  depth  to  the  helmet 
to  admit  of  its  being  worn  over  the  face  in  the  original  way,  nor 
are  the  eyeholes  large  enough  to  be  of  use,  while  in  two  examples 
they  are  represented  only  by  engraving,  a  traditional  design  whicli 
shows  the  evolution  of  the  helmet.  These  four  are  in  fact  a  new 
type,  which  developed  from  the  old  Corintliian  in  its  non-fighting 
position.  Drawings  of  this  lielmet  on  Italian  vases  of  the  third 
century  b.c,  give  a  date  for  the  class. 

Crests  were  generally  worn  (figs.  65, 71), 
and  the  fastenings  of  these  are  preserved 
on  several  examples.  One  helmet  is  decor- 
ated in  unusual  fashion  with  a  pair  of 
horns,  which  may  be  &  survival  of  the 
pre-Hellenic  period  or  an  imitation  of 
contemporary  bai'barians  (No-  157).  This 
example  comes  from  Apulia,  and  is  probably 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  illustration 
of  a  similar  helmet  ia  from  the  figure  of 
a  horseman  in  a  wall-painting  at  Capua 
(fig.  56). 

An  additional  value  is  given  to  three  of 
Pio.  5C.— Itauak  '^^  Corinthian  series  by  inscriptions  which 
Horned  Hbchbt,  they  bear  and  which  help  to  date  them. 
The  first  (No.  158)  is  a  record  of  a  dedi- 
cation of  Corinthian  spoils  to  Zeus  by  the  Argives  :  TAPr[ei]Oi 
ANEeEN  TO!  AlFi  TON  pOPIN©0®EN,  in  lettering  which  belongs 
probably  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  The  helmet  was 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Alpheios,  near  Olympia,  and  was 
doubtless  dedicated  in  the  sanctuary,  A  shield  bearing  the  first 
word  of  a  similar  inscription  has  since  been  found  at  Olympia, 
and  was  probably  part  of  the  same  ofi'ering.  Its  occasion  is 
unknown.  Another  helmet  (No.  159)  has  five  letter»,  OAVMR, 
scratched  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  cheek-pieces  in  characters 
of  about  500  B.c,  The  complete  word  was  perhaps  'OXu/nru(i,  "  To 
the  Olympian  Zeus."  This  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Dodona 
in  Epeiros.  The  third  is  inscribed  on  the  front  with  the  name 
of  its  owner,  "  Dasimos  son  of  Pyrrhos  "  (No.  160).  The  date  of 
the  writing  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.    The  helmet  is 
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from  South  Italy.  It  is  of  peculiar  ehape,  being  provided  with 
holes  for  the  ears. 

The  style  of  these  inscriptions,  together  with  the  evidence  of 
vases  and  other  moQinnents,  tends  to  show  that  the  Corinthian 
helmet  was  generally  worn  by  the  Greeks  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  metal  armour  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  early  years 
of  the  fifth.  It  then  became  less  common,  but  never  quite 
disappeared,  and  it  was  used,  certainly  as  a  decorative  type,  by 
the  Boman?  of  the  Empire. 

The  second  class  of  Greek  helmets  is  the  so-called  Attic.  It 
appeared  first  in  the  sisth  century  b.c,  and  in  the  fourth  was  the 
usual  type.  In  shape  it  is  lighter  than  the  Corinthian,  and 
resembles  a  cap  with  appendages  to  protect  the  neck,  cheeks  and 
nose.  The  ear  was  thus  left  free.  The 
cheek -pieces  were  made  in  elaborate 
shapes  and  were  either  fixed  or  hung  on 
hinges.  In  the  latter  case  they  were 
pushed  up  from  the  face  when  the  wearer 
was  not  in  battle  (figs.  58,  65).  No.  161 
is  a  cheek-piece  from  Loryma  in  Carta, 
which  reproduces  the  form  of  the  parts 
beneath  it  An  Attic  helmet  from  Buvo  in 
Apulia  (No.  162)  has  fised  cheek-pieces  p,^  57.-ATnc  Hblmkt 
in  the  shape  of  rams'  heads,  which  were  DscoRiTBD     with 

completed  with  applied  reliefs  like  those  Chekk  -  Pirces"  ''^At 

of  a  similar  helmet  at   Naples   (fig.  57).  Naples. 

The  nose-piece  was  often  omitted.     The 

forehead  was  well  covered,  and  was  usually  marked  by  a  triangular 
frontal  band,  often  enclosing  an  ornament.  No.  163  has  the  head 
of  a  young  Satyr  in  repoussi.  In  No.  164  the  Unea  of  Ihe 
frontal  band  end  in  volutes  on  the  temples,  and  No.  162  (above 
mentioned)  has  also  a  band  of  relief  in  the  pattern  of  a  fringe 
of  hair. 

Crests  were  worn  with  the  Attic  helmet  as  with  the  Corinthian 
(fig.  85),  but  there  was  a  peculiar  type  which  often  appears  in  art. 
It  was  especially  famous  from  its  representation  on  the  great 
statue  of  Athena,  by  the  sculptor  Fheidias.  The  illustration  is 
from  a  copy  of  the  statue  (fig.  58).  In  this  three  plumes  were 
carried  on  elaborately  modelled  supports,  often  in  the  form  of 
crouching  animals,  Sphinxes,  lions,  or  Gryphons. 

These  two  helmets,  the  Corinthian  and  the  Attic,  were  so  far 
the  most  general  among  the  Greeks  as  to  merit  the  name  of  the 
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classical  types.  The  rest  belong  to  smaller  classes,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Italian  orifiin.  There  ia  one,  however,  which 
may  be  Greek  of  about  the  fifth  century  b,c.  (No,  165)-  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Phrygian  cap,  with  the  addition  of  movable  cheek- 
pieces,  of  which  the  hinges  are  partially  preserved.  Such  a  helmet 
is  often  worn  by  Amazons,  for  instance  by  the  Queen  Hippolyte 
on  an  Atheniaa  bowl  of  about  450  b.c,  which  is  eshibited  in  the 
Third  Vase  Eoom  (fig.  59). 

Of  the  Italian  helmets  an  important  class,  resembling  a 
felt  hat  in  shape,  comes  from  Etruria.  An  early  example  of  the 
type  is  a  helmet  which  possesses  greater  historic  interest  than  any 


FlO.  59, — HBAD  of  HiPPOIiYTB, 

WITH  Helubt  in  the  bhapb 
1:6.  OF  A  Phbyoian  Cap. 

other  (No.  166  ;  fig.  60).  It  was  found  at  Olympia  in  1817,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  King  George  the  Fourth.  On 
the  aide  is  a  votive  inscription  :  'Id/xav  6  AtuDfitftot  ™i  toJ 
SvpaKOfTtoi  ri^  ii  Tvpay'  iiro  Kvfuxi — "  Hieron  sonpf  Deinomenes  and 
the  Syracusans  offer  to  Zeus  Etritscan  spoils  from  Kyme."  Hieron 
was  tyrant  of  Syracuse  from  478  to  467  b.c,  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Gelon,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the 
age.  Gelon  had  nobly  upheld  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
west  by  destroying  a  Carthaginian  host  at  Himera,  in  the  same 
year  and,  as  the  tale  went,  on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Hieron  added  to  the  brilhance  of  the  Sicilian  court,  and 
signalised  his  naval  power  in  the  great  repulse  of  the  Etruscans 
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from  Italy.  The  ancient  city  of  Kyme,  near  Naples,  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  the  west,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  neighhoiiriiig 
barbarians  and  by  the  civilised  and  powerful  state  of  Etruria,  The 
Greeks  appealed  for  help  to  Hieron,  and  be  sent  them  a  Seet  of 
warshipB,  which  heat  the  EtruBcaDB  in  sight  of  the  citadel  of 
Kyme,  and  broke  their  sea-power  for  ever  (474  b.c).  From  the 
arms  and  treasure  taken  in  the  battle  Hieron  made  the  customary 
offering  In  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  this  helmet  with 
its  eloquent  inscription  was  part  of  the  dedicated  spoil. 

Another  variety  of  conical  helmet  is  shown  in  No.  167.     It  has 


no  brim,  choek-pieces,  or  nose-piece,  hut  the  remains  of  a  large 
crest  show  bow  the  plume  was  fixed  in  a  semi -cylindrical  support, 
which  runs  from  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the  helmet  to  the  rim 
behind.  These  helmets  are  characteristic  of  Italy,  and  may  be 
assigned  to  the  same  date  as  the  early  examples  of  the  last  class, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century  b.c.  The  type  also  appears 
in  Gaul. 

Nest  in  order  are  placed  the  helmets  usually  called  jockey- 
caps  (No.  168 ;  fig-  61).  They  are  heavy  metal  caps  with  a  knob 
on  top  and  a  peak  to  cover  the  neck,  and  have  movable  cheek- 
pieces.  They  are  found  in  Italy  from  about  500  B.C.,  and  occur 
frequently  in  Etruscan  tombs  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries. 
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The  last  type  of  Italian  helmet  is  repraBented  by  two  plain  skull- 
caps {No.  169 ;  fig.  62)  which  were  found  on  the  battlefield  of 
Cannae  (216  B.C.).     They  have  incorrectly  been  called  Carthaginiao, 
from   the  place  of   their  discovery,  but   the   type  is   thoroughly 
European,  and   has  been   found  in   Italian  tombs  of  the  sixth 
century  and  at  Hallstatt  and  other  Central  European  sites.     The 
diBtlnguishiug  marks  are  two  broad  strips,  derived  from  the  bands 
which  were  used  to  strengthen  felt  caps,  and  two  knobs  on  the 
sides  which  served  the  useful  purpose  of  a  pair  of  horns,  to  stop 
glancing     blows     on    the 
head.    The  marks  of  these 
bosses  are  visible  on  the 
helmets  shown  here. 

The    armour   of    the 
Romans  is  poorly    repre- 
sented, and  of  the  helmets 
there  is  no  example.      A 
small    trophy    (No.    170) 
and    the    statuette   of    a 
legionary  soldier  (No.  171 ; 
fig.  69)  are  all  that  can  be 
shown.       The  reason  of 
the  scarcity  of  remains  is 
that  the  Bomans  generally 
used  iron  for  their  helmets, 
which  would  thus  perish 
by    corrosion.       In    the 
earliest   Roman    army   a 
Greek  helmet  was  used, 
but  it  is  not  minutely  de- 
Fia.  61.— Italian  Hbuiet  (No.  168).    1 :  G.     scribed.     It  was  probably 
of  the  Attic  type,  which 
appears  with   the   head  of  Roma  on    the  earUest  silver   coins 
(fig.  lOb-d),  and   persisted  in   a  slightly  modified   form  as  the 
helmet    of    the    Imperial    legionary    (figs.    69,    74).      Existing 
specimens,  though  they  vary  in  detail,  are  usually  in  the  form  of 
caps  with  a  Urge  peak  to  cover  the  neck,  and  a  broad  chin-strap. 
There  are  several  examples  in  the  Central  Saloon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities. 

The  cuirass  is,  like  the  helmet,  a  piece  of  armour  which  in  its 
metal  form  the  Greeks  were  late  to  adopt.  The  earliest  type 
consisted  of  two  bronze  plates  roughly  cur\-ed  to  fit  the  body  and 
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fastened  od  the  sides  and  shoulders.     The  bottom  edge  was  turned 

up  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  hips  ;  but  the  lower  parts  of  the 

body  were  at  the  same  time  dangerously  exposed.     A  sixth-century 

Greek  statuette  in  the  Bronze 

Room  shows  this  cuirass  with 

the  rest  of  the  early  armour 

(fig.  63).    The  type  is  usual 

OQ  the  black-figure  vases,  and 

occurs  on  the  earliest  of  the 

red-figure  style.     Its  use  was 

contemporary  with  that  of  the 

Corinthian  helmet,  and  it  was 

discarded  apparently  for  the 

same  reason :  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  a  stiff  and 

unjointed  plate  of  metal  was 

not   enough   to  compensate 

the    loss   of   activity    which  ' 

it    entailed.      But,  like   the  Corinthian    helmet,    it   never  quite 

disappeared.    It  was  improved  after  the  model  of  the  new  jointed 

cuirass,  and  appears   in   ornate  forms    on 

later  monuments  as  the  armour  of  parade 

of  Boman  generals  and  emperors. 

The  cuirasses  here  exhibited  belong  to 
the  later  type  (No.  172).  They  tit  closely 
to  the  body,  of  which  the  form  and  modelling 
ate  reproduced  in  free  style  on  the  metal 
plates.  The  bottom  edge  follows  the  waist 
and  hips,  and  is  no  longer  awkwardly 
turned  up.  A  fringe  of  leather  or  metal 
was  often  attached  to  the  rim.  This  de- 
velopment of  the  old  cuirass  is  found 
mostly  in  Italy,  where  it  occurs  on  vases 
of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  The 
illustratioD  is  from  one  of  these  (fig.  64). 
The  fastenings  of  these  examples  are  well 
preserved :  rings  for  laces  and  pins  in 
sockets  to  serve  eitlier  as  liinges  or  cliiKps. 
The  more  usual  cuirass  of  the  classical 
period   appears   first   on   late  black-figure 

Pig.  63.— Abchuc  Giwrn    vases,  and  is  general  on  those  of  the  red- 
EuLY  Abhodb.    1 ;  *,        figure  style,  from  the  beginning  of  the  hfth 
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century  b.c.     Aq  Etruscan  statuette  in  the  Bronze  Boom  showB 
every  detail  of  the  type  (fig.  65).     Instead  of  a  rigid  sheet  of 
metal,  it  was  made  of  leather  plated  with  bronze,  with  shoulder- 
straps  to  buckle  down  upoD  the  breast.     Id  scenes  of  the  arming 
of  soldiers,  which  are  frequent  in  Greek  painting,  as  for  instance 
on  a  vase  by  the  painter  Douria,  at  Vienna  {fig.  66),  the  method  of 
putting  on  this  cuirass  is  often  represented,  and  the  construction 
of  the  various  parts  is  clearly  shown.     The  bronze  plating  might 
be  in  the  form  of  square  tabs  or  round  scales,  both  of  which  are 
illustrated.    Two  fragments  of  such  plating  are  exhibited  (No.  173). 
The    larger    consists    of 
sis  plates  of  bronze  with 
the  lower  edge  scalloped, 
sewn   with    wire    on    a 
leathern  coat,  and  over- 
lapping in    such  a   way 
as  everywhere  to  present 
three  thicknesses  of 
metal.     The  leather  of 
this  example  is  modem. 
The  other  is  of  five  much 
smaller  scales,  similarly 
wired     together.       The 
larger  fragment  is  from 
France,  the  smaller  from 
Oxyrhynchus,  in  Egypt 
Both  are  of  Homan  date, 
hut  the  same  principle  of 
plating  was  practised  by 
the  Greeks. 

A  peculiar  Italian 
type  is  represented  by  a  bronze  breastplate  of  triangular  shape, 
filled  with  three  circles  in  relief  (No.  174).  This  cuirass  often 
occurs  on  third-century  vases  of  South  Italian  fabric,  and  a 
number  of  such  plates  have  been  found  in  tombs  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Iron  Age.  It  is  therefore  an  ancient  pattern,  but  this 
example  is  contemporary  with  the  vases,  a  drawing  from  one  of 
which,  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Eoom,  is  reproduced  (fig.  67). 

Closely  connected  with  this  breast-plate,  as  serving  to  protect 
the  middle  when  such  armour  was  worn,  is  the  metal  belt  (No.  175). 
Tlie  fastening  is  simple,  one  end  hooking  into  the  other.  Many 
hooks  from  these  belts  are  exhibited ;  most  are  of  elaborate  design 
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(No.  176).  The  oval  bronze  plaque  (No.  177)  was  probably 
the  cover  of  a  belt  o£  differont  typo.  The  style  of  the  repousse 
figures,  a  sea-horse  and  dolphin  and  &  Pegasoa  (No.  177*).  is 
Italian  of  the  third  century  b.c,  and  almost  all  the  belts  of  the 
kittd  have  been  found  in  Italy.  On  Italian  vases  of  the  period 
they  are  often  represented  (fig.  68).  For  their  uee  in  Greece  proper 
there  is  little  evidence  after  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  belt, 


in  the  absence  of  a  metal  cuirass,  was  the  soldier's  most  vital 
protection. 

Bemains  of  Boman  cuirasses  are  as  rare  as  of  the  helmets,  and 
for  the  same  reason  ;  but  the  general  type  of  the  armour  worn  by 
the  legionary  of  Imperial  times  is  illustrated  by  a  small  statuette 
(No.  171 ;  fig.  69).  The  cuirass  is  made  of  overlapping  bands  of 
metal,  which  are  fastened  down  the  front.  There  are  shoulder- 
pieces  of  similar  construction,  and  straps  are  brought  over  from 
the  back  to  hold  the  armour  in   place.     Underneatli  is  a  kilt  of 
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leather  or  metal  Btripe.  Two  other  varieties  of  Boman  cuiraas  are 
shown  in  the  cast  of  the  relief  representing  pieces  of  armour 
(No.  178 ;  fig.  77),  and  a  fourth  ie  the  coat  of  mail,  which 
appears  in  the  reUefs  of  the  Trajan  Column,  and  is  represented 
here  by  a  fragment  of  fine  mesh,  with  pendants  on  the  lower  edge 
(No.  179).  In  the  statuette  o(  the  legionary  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  rest  of  the  Boman  equipment :  the  heavy  mihtary  boots, 
tight  breeches,  and  helmet  of  the  Attic  type. 

The  third  part  of  the  Greek  body  armour,  as  represented  on  the 


Pio.  67. — iTiUAN  Bbeistplate.  Fio.  68.— iTtuAit  Metal  Belt. 

Bhodian  plate  (fig.  55),  is  the  greaves.  Metal  greaves  do  not 
appear  in  art  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  They  may 
have  been  worn  towards  the  close  of  the  Mycenaean  Age — the 
pair  from  Enkomi  in  Cypnis  dates  from  about  1000  B.C.— but  their 
general  use  was  due,  like  that  of  the  metal  cuirass,  to  the  adoption 
of  the  small  shield,  which  necessitated  a  better  covering  of  the 
body  and  legs.  On  the  authority  of  the  poet  Alkaeoa  it  is  known 
that  the  greave  was  a  protection  against  missiles. 

In  form  it  was  a  thin  sheet  of  bronze,  shaped  to  lit  the  leg, 
which  it  clasped  and  held  of  its  own  elasticity.  Only  the  greaves 
from  Enkomi  (No.  180 ;  fig-  70)  are  laced  with  a  bronze  wire,  a 
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metal    copy    o(  the    leathern    gaiter    which   was    worn    in  the 
Mycenaean  period.    Warriors  putting  on  their  greaves  are  often 
represented  on  the  Attic  vases.     Fig.  71  is  from  the  Bame  scene  as 
fig.  66.    An  ankle-pad  was  worn  to  keep  the  bottom  edge  from 
chafing.    There  is  iittie  difference  of  shape  or  decoration  in  the 
existing  specimens.     Some  reach  only  to  the  knee,  and  some  ex- 
tend above  it  to  cover  part  of  the  thigh  (Nos.  181,  183).     With 
the  exception  of  the  pair  from  Enkomi,  all  these  date  from  the 
sixth  tothe  fourth  century  B.C. 
Two  of  the  finest  (No.  183), 
from  Rnvo  in   South   Italy, 
are  decorated  on   the   knee 
with  a  figure  of  a  Gorgon. 
The    tongue    was    made   of 
ivory,  and  the  eyes  were  in- 
serted in  a  similar  way.    The 
style  points  to  Ionia  as  the 
place,  and  the  sixth  century 
as  the  time  of  manufacture. 
Bather  later  is  the  pair  with 
incised  palmettos  above  the 
knees  (No.  184).    The  only 
other  decoration  is  the  ex- 
pression  of   the   muscles   of 
the   leg  to  correspond   with 
the  similar  representation  of 
the  body  on  the  breastplate. 
As  in  the  belt  and  helmet, 
there    is   usually   a    row  of 

holes  along  the  rim  for  the  Pio.  69. 

attachment  of  a  lining.  Beonze  Statdettk  op  i  Bom*h 

Among  the  Romans  the  Lboiosarv  SoLr.Ba  (Na.  171).  2:3. 
greave  was  worn  from  early  times;  but  under  the  Empire  it 
became  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  centurions.  Gorgons  and 
palmettes  were  the  only  ornaments  which  the  Greeks  put  on 
their  greaves ;  it  remained  for  the  Romans  to  cover  these 
pieces,  like  the  rest  of  their  armour  of  parade,  with  elaborately 
sculptured  reliefs. 

Some  rare  pieces  of  armour  are  arranged  with  the  greaves. 
No.  186  is  a  thigh-piece,  of  which  the  provenance  is  not  known, 
but  a  similar  piece  was  found  at  Olympia.  Armour  for  the  thigh 
is  represented  on  some  Corinthian  and  Attic  vases  of  the  sixth 
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century  B.C.,  and  on  an  archaic  vase,  decorated  with  reliefs, 
from  Sparta,'  but  not  on  later  monuments,  although  botli 
Xeoophon  and  Arrian  mention  it  aa  part  of  the  equipment  of 
cavalry.  A  guard  for  the  upper  part  of  the  right  arm,  from  Italy, 
which  Ib  more  familiar  as  armour  of  tlie  later  gladiator,  dates 
from  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  B.C.  (No.  186).  It  was  fastened 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  cuirass.  There  are  two  pairs  of  ahin-guards 
from  Italy  (No.  187).  A  pair  of  ankle-pieces  are  designed  to 
protect  the  "  Achilles  "  tendon  at  the  back  of  the  foot  (No.  188  ; 
fig.  72) ,  These  subsidiary  pieces  of  leg-armour  were  probably 
worn  by  the  Italians  of  the  fourth  century  b.c,  when  the  long 


Fia.  70.— Bbohzz  Qbeaveb  from 

EHKOMI,    of     the    I.ATZ    MVCE-  FlQ.  Tl.^A  SOLI 

KiEAH  Pekiod  (No.  IBO).    1 : 7.  his  Gbeavbb. 

greave  was  going  out  of  fashion.  Armour  of  an  unusual  kind  is 
represented  by  the  pair  of  bronze  shoes,  which  are  also  from 
Euvo  (No.  189 ;  flg.  73).  The  metal  covering  is  only  for  the  top 
of  the  foot,  and  the  toes  are  on  a  separate  plate,  which  is  hinged 
at  the  joint.  Part  of  a  single  shoe  of  the  same  type  was  found 
at  Olytnpia,  and  another,  of  later  date  and  made  of  gold  and  iion, 
at  Eoul-Oha,  in  South  Bussia. 

An  essential  part  of  the  ancient  panoply  was  the  shield.    As 

in   mediaeval  times,  the   shield  and  the  man  were  identified  in 

battle,  and    to  be  parted   from   one's  shield  implied   a  doubtful 

courage.     Horace  avows  that  he  flung  away  his  shield  and  his 

I  Ann.  of  Brit.  School  at  Alhcn>,  XII.  pi.  9. 
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martial  reputation  on  the  battlefield  of  Fhilippi,  in  imitation  of 

Alkaeos  and  Archilochos,  whom  ho  followed  also  in    poetic  art. 

The  armour  of  Alkaeos  was  hung  up  by  the  Athenians  in  the 

templeof  Athena  at  Sigeion,  and  Alkaeoa, 

ia  an  ode  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend, 

bade  him  tell  their  fellow-tow namen  of 

Mytilene  that  although  Alkaeos  survived 

the  war,  his  arms  did  not.     Archilochos 

also  made  light  of  bis  misfortune  in  an 

epigram. 

The  shield  was  emblazoned  with  the 
device  of  the  soldier  or  the  mark  of  the 
state.  The  men  of  Sikyon  carried  the 
Doric  Kan,  the  initial  letter  of  their 
name,  as  the  Roman  soldier  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  badge  of  his  legion.  The  manner  of  holding 
the  shield  by  straps  and  a  cross-bar  Is  shown  in  the  illustrations 
(figs.   55,   64,  85).  JI^Herodotus '   ascribes  the   invention  of  this 


shield  to  the  Carians,  whom  he  credits  with  the  introduction  of 
the  emblazonment  as  welt.  Before  that  time,  he  says,  the  shield 
was  hung  round  the  neck  by  a  leathern  strap.    It  was  an  unwieldy 
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weapon  which  covered  the  man  from  head  to  foot,  aad  curved 
round  hia  sides.     The  use  o(  the  smaller  shield  and  that  of  body- 
armour   grew   up   together.      There  were   several    types    in    use 
among  the  Greeks,  but  the  circular  variety,  which  is  seen  most 
frequently  on  the  monuments,  is  the  only  one  represented  in  this 
collection.      The  large  specimen   is  Ionian   work  of    the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  although  it  was  found  in  Italy.     It  is  decorated  with 
numerous  bands  of  Sphinxes,  stars,  palmettos,  and  other  conven- 
tional patterns   in   relief  (No.    190). 
The  BQiallei'  shield,  with  a  spiked  boss, 
is  decorated  with   rows  of  dots,  and 
is  probably  Etruscan   of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  (No.  191). 

No  Boman  shields  are  represented, 
and  none  have  survived  ^in  their 
entirety,  for  they  were  made  of  wood 
and  leather,  and  only  the  central  boss 
and  the  framework  were  of  metal. 
The  ordinary  type  is  illustrated  in  the 
reliefs  of  the  Trajan  Column  (fig.  74), 
where  the  legionaries  are  perhaps  dis- 
tinguished from  the  auxiliary  soldiers 
by  their  oblong  shields.  These  are 
further  differentiated  by  the  badges  of 
the  various  legions.  Legionary  badges 
were  also  displayed  on  the  standards, 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar  (No.  192)  and 
perhaps  the  bronze  hand  (No.  193) 
may  have  belonged  to  these. 
FiQ.  74.~A  BoMAH  LaoioNABr  ^  peculiar  usage  of  war  among 
OP  Tbajam.  t"0    Greeks,  which  was    afterwards 

practised  by  the  Romans,  was  the 
erection  of  trophies  of  the  arms  captured  from  a  defeated  enemy. 
Soldiers  of  all  ages  have  celebrated  their  achievements  by  the 
display  of  armour  or  similar  spoils  which  they  have  stripped  from 
their  opponents ;  but  the  custom  of  building  effigies  with  the 
empty  armour,  to  be  left  for  a  monument  on  the  battlefield,  was 
a  token  of  victory  which  belonged  properly  to  the  Greeks. 
Helmet,  cuirass  and  greaves  were  slung  in  their  respective  positions 
on  a  tree-trunk,  and  the  shield  and  other  weapons  were  hound  to 
the  arms  of  a  cross-piece.  An  inscription  was  affixed,  giving  Ein 
account  of  the  victory  and  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  a 
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deity,  as  other  spoils  were  dedicated  in  the  temples.  In  the 
centre  of  the  W^-Cftses  116-117  a  suit  of  armour  is  set  up  in 
this  fashion.  In  Case  111  there  are  a  email  bronze  model  of  a 
Roman  trophy  {No.  170),  and  two  lamps  with  designs  of  the 
same  subject.  One  of  them  has  a  trophy  of  barbarian  arms,  a 
homed  helmet  and  oblong  wooden  shields,  with  a  man  and  a 
woman  captive  at  the  foot  (No.  194  ;  fig.  75).  The  other. is  more 
fanciful :    a  trophy  is  borne  aloft  by  a  Victory,  who  is  poised 


with  her  foot  on  a  globe,  to  symbolise  the  subjection  of  the  world 
(No.  195  ;  fig.  76). 

The  Greeks  had  established  customs  in  raising  trophies,  and 
these  were  strictly  observed.  The  trophy  was  an  assertion  of 
victory,  and  was  accepted  by  the  vanquished  and  left  inviolate 
by  them.  But  it  was  contrary  to  usage  for  the  victors  to  repair  it, 
or  to  make  the  supports  of  anything  more  durable  than  wood. 
The  native  Boman  practice  was  to  fix  captured  armour  in  the 
house,  like  trophies  of  the  chase.    The  built  trophy  was  borrowed 
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from   the    Greeks,  but  it  was   not   neceesarily  erected    on   the 
battlefield.    At  Borne  there  were  many  trophies  commemorating 
provincial  victoriea,  and  the  custom  was  continued  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  spoik  on  the 
triumphal  arches  and  other 
monuments  of  the  Imperial 
age.     The  cast  of  a  relief  of 
pieces  of  armour  is  from  one 
of  these  Roman  monuments, 
but  its  exact  provenance  is 
unknown  (No.  178;  fig.  77). 
The  arms  are  mostly  Boman, 
but  the  Dragon -standard  and 
loose  tunic  are  Dacian.    Such 
reliefs  are  really  decorative, 
and  contain  an  indiscriminate 
collection  of  the  arms  of  the 
PiG.76.-ATBOPHYBoaHBBirV.cTOET     ■Ro'^ans    and    of    their    op- 
(No.  19S).    3:3.  pouents  ;  the  purpose  being 


—Rohan  and  Daciak  Anuoiia  (Mo.  178).     1:10. 
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rather  to  adoni  a  military  monameat  with  warlike  gear  tlian 
to  give  aD  actual  representation  of  spoils  captured  from  the 
enemy. 

(158)  Cat.  of  BTonzei.  251 ;  (160)  ibid.,  817 ;   a66)  ibid.,  250 ; 
(178)  Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  irr„  2620;  (190)  Cat.  of  Brtmiea,  2704. 
See  also  Daremberg  et  Soglio,  s.v.  CUpeut,  Galea,  Ocreae, 

Weapons. — The  weapons  of  offence,  which  are  exhibited  in 
Table-Case  E,  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  antiquities  shown 
in  this  room,  in  that  many  of  them  were  made  at  a  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Italy,  some  even  dating  from  the 
b^lnning  of  the  Bronze  Age,  when  the  use  of  metal  had  not  long 
supplanted  that  of  stone.  In  a  few  examples  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  the  metal  is  almost  pure  copper.  It  is  therefore  not 
strictly  accurate  to  call  these  weapons  Greek  and  Roman,  for  they 
were  made  a  thousand  years  before  those  nations  arose ;  but  they 
come  from  the  lands  which  were  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  are  valuable  as  representing  the 
development  of  armour  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  being 
the  work  of  the  primitive  races  in  whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
had  their  origin. 

The  first  class  consists  of  arms  which  belong  to  the  Early 
Bronze  Age,  a  period  preceding  the  mature  and  extensive  civilisa- 
tion in  Greece  to  which  the  name  of  Mycenaean  is  commonly 
applied.  The  general  date  of  3000  to  2000  B.C.,  which  is  assigned 
to  the  weapons  of  this  period,  serves  rather  to  indicate  their 
chronological  position  than  to  give  their  precise  age.  In  any  case 
they  stand  as  a  definite  beginning  of  the  history  of  arms  in 
Europe.  In  these  early  times  the  sword  had  not  been  invented, 
and  short  daggers  or  spearheads  only  were  produced  by  workmen 
with  a  still  imperfect  mastery  of  metallurgy.  The  most  ancient 
form  was  a  short  thick  blade,  with  rivets  in  the  base,  where  it 
was  fastened  to  the  hilt  or  shaft.  A  more  secure  attachment  was 
contrived  by  prolonging  the  broad  base  of  the  blade  into  a  tang, 
which  was  let  into  the  handle  and  held  by  a  rivet  through  the  end. 
But  the  greatest  advance  was  the  discovery  that  if  a  rib  were  left 
up  the  middle  of  the  blade,  the  edges  could  be  fined  down  and 
tapered  to  a  sharp  point  without  loss  of  strength.  In  the  final 
development  the  stiffening  rib  and  the  tang  were  connected,  so 
that  the  strongest  part  of  the  blade  was  continued  down  into  the 
handle.  Yet  in  spite  of  progress  and  improvements  in  design, 
tlie  old  patterns  rematoed  io  <iS9  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
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and  even  later,  bo  that  a  chronological  clasBificatlon  baeed  on  the 
fonns  of  early  weapons  JB  untrustworthy. 

All  the  stages  of  development  are  shown  in  these  examples. 
The  most  primitive  types  are  represented  by  a  series  of  blades 
from  Cyprus  (No.  196 ;  fig.  78a), 
which,  from  material  and  technique, 
might  be  placed  at  a  very  early  period ; 
but  they  were  excavated  from  Myce- 
naean tombs  of  the  end  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  To  the  same  island  belong  the 
narrow  blEides  with  long  tangs,  which 
are  turned  round  at  the  end  in  a  hook 
to  hold  the  handle  (No.  197 ;  fig.  786). 
This  type  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  graves  of  3000  b.c.  It  is  certainly 
a  primitive  shape,  and  peculiar  to  the 
pro-Mycenaean  civilisation  of  Cyprus. 
Another  local  variety  is  shovm  in  the 
leaf-shaped  blade  with  a  sharp  tang 
and  two  slits,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  through  which  the  shaft  was 
lashed  in  position  (No.  198  ;  tig.  78c). 
The  pattern  is  characteristic  of  the 
contemporary  civilisatdon  of  the 
Cyclades.  Two  pointed  blades  with 
no  tang  belong  to  the  same  early 
period.  The  smaller  of  the  two  was 
found  at  Athens  (No.  199 ;  fig.  78d). 
The  next  period  was  the  close  of 
the  Bronze  Age  in  Greece,  occupying 
the  second  millennium  before  Christ 
It  has  been  called,  from  its  best- 
known  centre  at  Mycenae,  the  My- 
i  cenaean  Age.     In  this  period,  by  im- 

provement in  metal- working,  the 
short  daggers  were  lengthened  into 
swords,  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  age,  were  made  even  a  yard  long, 
and  very  slender.  Such  weapons  were  used  mainly  for  thrusting, 
as  they  would  break  with  a  direct  blow ;  in  Homer,  whose  work 
contains  many  reminiscences  of  this  time,  such  accidents  are 
common  on  the  battlefield ;  but  most  of  the  swords  are  of  stouter 


'lO.  78. — pRunnvB  Bbokze 
Sp&Aa-      AHD      Daoobb- 
BuDBS,  EKOu  Greece  a] 
Cypbds  (Nos.  196-9).    1 : 
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make.    At  the  Bame  time  the  spearhead  was  differentiated  from  the 
dagger-blade,  being  provided  with  a  aocket  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.     Mycenaean  weapons  are  represented  here  by  swords  aod 
Bpearheads   found    mainly   at   lalysos    in 
Rhodes,  and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
period.     The  swords  are  short  and  heavy, 
and  are  made  Id  one  piece  with  the  hilt. 
The  guard  is  straight  in  the  earher  speci- 
meos,  and  the  pommel  of  the  hilt  was  a 


9. — Brohzb   Swords    of  Fiq.  80. — Bkonkb  Swobds 

MiCEMABAN    PeBIOD  OF   LATE   MyCBHAKAH 

i.  200,  202-3).     1 ;  i.  Tvpb  (Noa,  201-5).  1 :  4. 


round  knob,  of  which  the  tang  remains  (No.  200 ;  fig.  79a).     In 
others  the  raised  flaoge  od  the  edges  of  the  hilt  is  continued  to 
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form  a  craeceat- shaped  pommel  (No.  201)-  The  hollow  space  was 
filled  with  an  omamestal  material  for  the  grip.  The  rivets  are  still 
in  place,  and  on  a  small  dagger  from  Karpathos  a  great  part  of  the 
ivory  mount  is  preserved  {No.  202  ;  fig.  79b).  The  last  form  of 
this  hilt  appears  in  a  heavy  sword,  which  was  formerly  in  tbe 
Woodhouae  Collection  (No.  203  ;  fig.  79c).  The  projection  of 
fiangea  and  pommel  is  accentuated,  and  the  ends  of  the  guard  are 
curled  up  like  horns.  This  type  survived  into  the  Hellenic  period. 
Another  late  Mycenaean  form  is  seen  in  a  long  and  slender  sword 
with  a  broad  base  to  the  blade,  which  contracts  again  towards  the 
hilt  (No.  204 ;  fig.  80a).  At  the  other  end  of  the  hilt  are  two 
divergent  tongues  of  metal,  which  are  better  preserved  in  another 
example,  of  heavier  fabric,  from  Enkomi,  in  Cyprus  (No.  205 ; 
tig.  80b).   The  type  is  of  especial  interest  as  being  that  in  which  the 


Fig.  si. — Bbokee  Spbabhbidb  op  the  Mvcekuan  Period  (No. 


earliest  iron  swords  of  Greece  were  made  (No.  217  ;  hg-  Sib),  and 
which  was  the  prototype  of  the  common  bronze  sword  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.     The  lighter  specimen  is  from  Scutari  in  Albania. 

The  spear  was  in  Homeric  times  the  soldier's  most  important 
arm,  a  long  and  heavy  weapon  which  was  thrown  with  great  force 
or  used  for  thrusting.  Mycenaean  spearheads  are  illustrated  in  a 
series  from  lalysos  (No.  207 ;  fig.  81).  They  are  skilfully  made 
to  secure  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mate- 
rial :  in  most  cases  the  shaft  runs  far  up  into  the  blade,  which  is 
narrow  and  springs  gently  from  the  socket,  some  being  wider  near 
the  point  than  at  the  base.  There  is  considerable  variety  of  shape, 
but  all  are  characterised  by  the  thin  blade  with  shallow  curves. 
MycenEiean  arrowheads  from  the  same  site  are  of  more  primitive 
design  (No.  206).  The  best  are  large  and  heavy,  and  have  long 
barbs,  but  there  is  only  a  tang  and  no  socket  to  take  the  shaft. 
Others  are  curiously  flat  and  weak,  and  can  hardly  have  been  of 
serious  use. 
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The  Bronza  Age  of  Italy  was  distinct  from  that  of  Greece.  It 
18  repreeented  here  by  daggers  and  spears  which  date  from  about 
the  fifteeatb  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.  Italian  daggers  are  remark- 
able for  the  UBe  of  engraved  decoration  on  the  blades,  which  is 
composed  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  first  class  resembles  in  the 
form  of  the  hilt  with  edges  raised  for  inlay  and  orescent- shaped 
pommel  the  Mycenaean  weapons,  and  the  round  base  of  the  blade 


Fia.  82.— BiBbT  Italian  Bbonzb  Swordband  Sheaths  (Nob.  209-214).    1 : 6. 


I.— ITALIAS  BSOHZB  Speaeubids  (No.  315). 


is  also  similar  to  an  early  Mycenaean  type.  The  haft  of  one  dagger 
is  wound  with  bronze  wire,  and  another  has  an  ivory  handle  bound 
with  gold  (No.  209  ;  fig-  82a).  Some  of  the  blades  were  made 
separately,  and  riveted  to  the  hilt  after  the  primitive  fashion  (No. 
210  ;  fig.  h).  In  that  case  the  hilt  was  split  to  receive  the  tang,  and 
overlapped  the  base  (No.  211).  Some  of  these  daggers  diverge 
still  further  from  the  Mycenaean  in  having  the  blade  with  recurving 
olges  which  is  characteristic  of  a  cutting  sword  (No.  212;  fig.  c). 
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The  sheaths  are  of  peculiar  shape,  being  made  of  a  thin  plate  of 
bronze  with  an  ornament  at  the  end  in  the  form  of  a  targe  round 
knob  or  several  discs  on  a  peg  (No.  213 ; 
fig.  e,  f).  They  are  decorated  with  the 
same  linear  designs  as  the  blades.  A  later 
variety  of  Italian  sword,  known  from  the 
homed  extremities  of  the  pommel  as  the 
Antennae  type,  is  represented  by  one  speci- 
men (No.  214 ;  fig.  d)'.  The  horns  were 
generally  more  elongated  than  these,  and 
were  often  developed  into  large  rings  or 
spiral  coils.  The  type  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence throughout  Europe,  even  in  the  north. 
Italian  spearheads  do  not  suggest  so 
much  connection  with  Uycenaean  types. 
Some  of  them  are  narrow,  but  most  have 
broad  and  strongly-curving  blades  which 
spring  sharply  from  the  sockets  (No.  216  ; 
fig.  83).  A  spearhead  from  Sicily  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  size. 

The  rest  of  the  arms  belong  to  the 
historical  period.  The  usual  weapons  of 
the  Greeks  were  the  spear  and  sword.  The 
bow  was  a  special  arm,  vhich  did  not  form 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  ordinary 
soldier,  and  its  use,  like  that  of  the  sling, 
was  practised  by  men  of  certain  districts, 
who  served  as  mercenaries  to  other  states. 
The  axe  was  a  barbarous  weapon,  and  is 
generally  represented  in  the  bands  of  Ama- 
zons, who  brought  their  mode  of  warfare 
from  the  wilds  of  Scythia  (see  fig.  91). 

The  Greek  swords  in  this  collection  date 
from  the  tenth  century  b.c,  when  iron  was 
fast  taking  the  place  of  bronze ;  but  forms 
common  in  the  Bronze  Age  were  still  repro- 
duced in  iron,  just  as  those  peculiar  to  stone 
implements  were  for  some  time  preserved 
in  bronze.  This  conservative  tendency  is 
noticeable  in  tliree  iron  swords,  of  which  two  are  from  sites  in 
Cyprus  (Nos.  216-7;  fig.  846).  They  reproduce  the  general 
form   of   the   bronze  sword   from    Enkomi  in   the   same  island 
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(No.   206 ;    f\g.   80b).      A   short    iron   dagger  is   similar   to   the 
commoD  Mycenaean  type  (No.  218  ;  fig.  84a). 

The  ordinary  Greek  sword  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  is  repre- 
sented by  three  examples.     The  type  appears  frequently  in  works 
of  art.     On  a  vase  in  the  Third 
Vase  Eoom  (E  468 ;  Pedestal  6) 

there  is  a  drawing  of  the  combat  ^ 

of  Achillea    and    Memnon,    in  | 

which  Memnon  is  armed  with  _  g 

this  sword.     In  the  sheath  by  " 

his  side  is  another,  so  that  it  is  I 

possible  to  study  both  hilt  and  g 

blade  at  once  (fig.   85).     The  H 

shape  is  entirely  different  from  g 

that  of  prehistoric  times.    The  „ 

hilt  is  round  and  the  pommel  a  S  ^ 

small  knob,  while  the  guard  is  B  S 

a  plain  crosepiece.     The  blade,  <  3 

which,  being   made  of  iron,  is  S^ 

long  and  thin,  swells  from  the  »  | 

hilt    towards  the  point   in   the    '  g^ 

manner    characteristic    of    the  h  ki 

cutting  sword.  All  these  features  ^  | 

are    visible    in     the    examples  o  4 

(No.  219;   fig.  87a,   b).      The  go 

swelling  blade  is  best  seen  in  ^s 

the  largest  specimen,  while  the  ° 

iron -ban  died    fragment,    which  a 

was  excavated    from    a    tomb  s 

near  the   Mausoleum   at    Hah-  £ 

kamassos,   shows   the  original  " 

form    of  the    hilt.       The  small  > 

dagger  with    a   bone  hilt  and  Jj 

the   bone  end  of  the  scabbard  " 

forms    part     of     a     group     of  ^ 
weapons  which  were  found  on 
the     battlefield     of     Marathon 
(No.  220 ;  fig.  86).   The  others 

are  bronze  arrowheads,  some  of  large  size  with  tangs  and  some 

with  sockets  like  miniature  spearheads,  and  a  leaden  slingshot 
which  is  stamped  with  a  thunderbolt  and  the  Greek  name  Zoilos. 

Another  common  type  of  Greek  sword  is  the  heavy  knife-hke 

u  2 
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weapon  with  two  cutting  edges  and  a  hilt  in  the  shape  of  a  bird's 
head  (No.  221 ;  fig.  87c).  Its  original  appearance  may  be  seen  on 
the  Athenian  bowl  already  mentioned  on  page  80  (fig.  88).  The 
classical  name  was  machaira.  Xenophon'  recommends  it  as  a 
cavalry  weapon,  because  of  its  suitability  for  dealing  heavy  blows 
from  above.  This  example  comes  from  Spain,  where  many 
similar  swords  have  been  found,  but  the  origin  of  the  type  is 
probably  Greek  or  even  Oriental.  The  dagger  with  a  cyUndrical 
bronze  hilt  of  which  the  pommel  Is  a  lynx-head,  appears  from  the 
style  and  the  delicacy  of  the  decoration  to  be  of  Graeco-Boman 
date  (No.  222).  Some  models  in  terracotta  from  Naukratis  give 
the  types  of  the  Hellenistic  period  (No.  223). 


Classical  spears  are  represented  by  a  variety  of  heads  both  in 
bronze  and  iron.  Those  with  three  and  tour  blades  are  a  small 
class,  examples  of  which  came  to  light  at  Olympia,  and  suggest  as 
a  date  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  (No.  224  ;  fig.  89a).  To 
the  same  date  may  belong  the  decoratively  modelled  spear  from 
Kameiros,  and  another  of  plainer  design  from  the  same  place 
(No.  225  ;  fig.  896,  c),  with  two  from  Olympia  {No.  226).  A  later 
Greek  form  probably  appears  in  the  unusually  long  iron  head, 
which  was  found  in  Spam  with  tlie  iron  viachaira  (No.  227; 
fig.  89i).  This  example  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  superiority  of 
iron  to  brony.e.  Other  iron  spearheads  are  from  Italy.  Three 
specimens,  one  witli  remains  of  the  wooden  shaft  and  the  lashing 
of  wure,  were  found  near  the  village  of  Talamone  on   the  west 
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coast  of  Italy  (No.  228  ;  fig.  90).  The  ancient  name  of  the  place 
was  Telamon,  where  in  225  B.C.  the  Romans  won  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  who  had  marched  fluccesafiilly  to  within  a  few 
da}~s  of  Borne,  and  were  returning  home  with  their  plunder.  Like 
the  helmets  from  Kyme  and 
Cannae,  and  the  arms  from 
Marathon,  these  spears  are 
reUcs  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
battles  of  antiquity.  The  Ro- 
man soldiers  of  later  times  also 
carried  spears,  but  of  a  different 
kind.  They  had  no  long  thnist- 
ing  lance,  but  an  extremely 
heavy  weapon,  thepihim,  which 
they  threw  with  great  effect 
at  close  quarters,  and  several 
lighter  spears,  jacula,  which 
were  cast  long  distances  by 
means  of  a  twisted  thong 
(amentuvi).  The  iron  head  of 
the  pilum  was  four  and  a  half 
feet   long.      Some  lance-heads 


from  Liceuza  may  have  belonged  to  the  smaller  spears  (No.  229). 
The  collection  of  swords  ends  in  those  which  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  A  fragment  of  a  aword  with  a  heavy  iron  blade  seems 
too  big  for  the  natives  of  Italy,  and  may  have  been  used  by 
a  Gaulish  invader  (No.  230).  The  large  sword  with  a  flat 
guard  and  an  ivory  and  bronze  handle  is    perhaps  of  the  type 
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of  the  Roman  gladius  (No.  231),  which   was  afterwards  super- 
seded in  the  army  by  a  sword  of  Spanish  pattern. 

The  later  Roman  sword  is  ex- 
cellently represented  by  the  so-called 
"  Sword  of  Tiberius,"  which  was  found 
in  a  field  at  Mainz  on  the  Bhine 
(No.  232 ;  fig.  91).  The  short  iron 
blade  is  of  the  usual  type,  measuring 
twenty-one  inches  in  length  and  two. 
and  a  half  in  width  at  the  base,  from 
whence  It  tapers  to  a  sharp  point.  The 
scabbard  was  made  of  wood  covered 
with  a  plate  of  silver-gilt,  which  is 
decorated  with  reliefs  in  gilt  bronze. 
The  plates  of   the  bands   which   were 


hooked  to  the  sword-belt  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  oak, 
a  Roman  civic  emblem.  At  the  hilt  is  a  group  which  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  Tiberius   receiving   Itis    nephew    GermanicuB 
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on  the  latter's  retuni,  in  the  year  17  a.d.,  from  his  Tictorious 
campaigns  against  the  Germans,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
recovered  one  of  the  legionary  eagles  which  Varus  had  lost. 
The  emperor,  robed  as  a  deity,  is  seated  on  a  throne,  resting  his 
left  arm  on  a  shield  which  is  inscribed  FELICITAS  ■  TiBERi— "  The 
Good  Fortune  of  Tiberius  " — and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  small  ^ 
figure  of  Victory  with  wreath  and  palm,  which  he  has  just  talten 
from  his  returning  general,  Germanicus  stands  before  him  in 
mihtary  attire,  with  liis  right  hand  stretched  out.  In  the  back- 
ground is  an  armed  figure,  perhaps  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  and 
behind  the  emperor  a  winged  Victory  is  aHghting,  and  brings  a 
shield  upon  which  is  the  legend  ViC  ■  AVG~"  The  Victory  of 
Augustus."  The  middle  of  the  scabbard  is  occupied  by  a  medallion 
charged  with  a  portrait  of  Tiberius,  and  at  the  point  is  a  larger 
plate  which  is  divided  into  two  fields.  The  uppermost  has  a 
representation  of  a  Koman  eagle  and  two  standards  in  a  temple, 
and  in  the  other  is  an  Amazon  armed  with  Imttle-axe  and  lance. 
It  would  probably  be  wrong  to  connect  the  standards  with  those 
of  Varus  ;  but  the  figure  of  the  Amazon  calls  to  mind  the  words  of 
Horace,'  who  remarks  with  wonder,  in  an  ode  which  celebrated 
the  success  of  Drusus,  the  father  of  this  Germanicus,  against  the 
Germans  of  the  Danube,  that  those  barbarians  should  be  armed 
with  the  Amazonian  axe.  It  may  be  that  in  Bome  of  the  next 
generation  popular  fancy  attributed  this  legendary  weapon  also  to 
the  Germans  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Amazon  is  a  classical  allusion 
to  the  campaigns  which  the  sword  commemorates.  From  the 
contrast  of  the  elaboration  and  elegance  of  the  design  with  the 
roughness  and  cheapness  of  the  execution,  it  would  seem  that  the 
weapon  is  one  of  many  copies  which  were  turned  out  for  some 
official  purpose,  and  it  is  probably  a  decoration,  a  sort  of  medal, 
which  was  presented  to  the  officers  who  had  served  with 
Germanicus. 

Other  remains  of  Roman  swords  are  less  complete.  There  are 
several  fragments  of  scabbards,  a  bronze  guard,  two  ivory  pieces 
which  may  have  been  pommels  of  the  hilt  or  caps  of  the  sheath, 
and  a  good  specimen  of  an  entire  hilt  in  bone  (No.  233).  This  is 
very  similar  to  the  classical  Greek  pattern.  The  mace,  of  which  a 
bronze  head  from  Rome,  with  part  of  tlie  wooden  haft  attaching, 
is  here  exhibited  (No.  233*),  was  not  part  of  the  soldier's  usual 
armour. 

Weapons  which  show  little  difference  of  form  in  Greek   or 
'  OJ.  iv.  4,  17  ff. 
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Boman  times  are  the  sling-bolts  (No.  234)  and  arrowheads  (Noa. 
235,  236).  The  inscribed  aling-bolt  from  Marathon  (No.  220; 
fig.  86)  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  others  similarly  bear 
inscriptions  :  a  personal  name,  of  the  maker  or  the  general  or  the 
alinger ;  or  the  name  of  the  state  from  whose  army  it  was  shot — 
"  Of  the  Corinthians  "  ;  or  a  message  to  the  bullet  or  to  the  enemy 
— "  Strike  hard,"  and  "  Take  this." 

The  arrowheads  range  from  Mycenaean  times  to  the  Roman 


Pi(i.  92.— BoMUi  Abrowhbadb  {No.  236).     2 : 3, 

Empire.  The  earliest,  and  those  which  come  from  Marathon, 
have  already  been  described  in  their  places,  and  later  types  do  not 
show  much  improvement  upon  these.  The  Boman  arrowheads 
are  from  Xanten,  the  ancient  Castra  Vetera,  on  the  lower  Rhine 
(No.  236  :  fig.  92). 

(232)  Cat.  of  Bromet,  867.  See  in  general  Dareniberg  et  Saglio,  s.v. 
GladiuK,  Olani,  Haifa,  Pugio  ;  Evane,  Prelii«l<tric  Tombt  of  Knoasoa ; 
Undaet,  Die  aeltalen  8chweriforme?i  {Zeihchr.  f.  Ethnotogie,  1890) ; 
Nane,  Dir  vorromiichen  Schwerter. 


X.— HOUSE  AND  FURNITURE. 
(Wall-CaaeB  26-40.) 
Cases  25-40  contain  furniture,  lamps  and  lamp-stands,  cooking 
utensils,  objects  used  in  connection  with  the  bath,  and  objects 
illustrating  the  methods  of  heating  buildings  and  supplying  them 
with  water.  A  general  description  of  Greek  and  Boman  houses 
will  first  he  given,  in  order  that  their  arrangements  may  be  better 
understood.  In  recent  years  tlie  excavations  in  Crete  have  brought 
to  light  remains  of  great  palaces,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
prototypes  of  the  Homeric  palace.  But  into  the  structure  of  these 
palaces  and  into  the  problems  connected  with  the  Homeric  house 
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it  is  not  neeosaary  to  enter  here.^  A  brief  description  will  be  given, 
first  of  the  Greek  house  in  the  historic  period,  and  then  of  the 
Boman  house. 

The  Greek  house. — The  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  house  is  that  the  one  looked  inwards,  the 
other  looks  outwards.    The  ancient  bouse  received  its  light  and 


c 
• »_l 
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air  either  from  the  open  courtyard,  round  which  it  was  built,  or 
else  from  a  large  aperture  in  the  roof.  The  former  was  the 
prevailing  arrangement  in  Greece,  the  latter  (in  theearher  period) 
that  adopted  in  Italy.  The  average  Greek  house  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women. 
Its  rooms  opened  out  from  a  central  court,  which  was- surrounded 
'  C£.  BurrowB,  The  DitfoveHr»  in  Crete,  pasBim ;  Lang,  Homer  and 
hia  Age,  pp.  209-228. 
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by  a  portieo.  On  the  side  facing  south  there  was  usually  a  recess, 
specially  adapted  to  make  a  sunny  dwelling-room.  Sometimes  the 
women  occupied  an  upper  floor.  At  Athena,  whan  the  city  was  at 
the  height  of  her  power,  the  private  houses  were  remarkable  for 
their  unpretentious  character,  and  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the 
orator  Demosthenes  upbraided  his  fellow-citizens  with  their  lapse 
from  this  simplicity.  "  If  any  of  you  knows,"  he  exclaims,  "  the 
sort  of  house  which  Themistokles,  Miltiades,  and  the  distinguished 
men  of  that  time  hved  in,  he  sees  that  it  was  in  no  wise  more 
pretentious  than  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  whereas  the  public 
buildings  and  institutions  were  so  magnificent  that  they  could  not 


Fio.  94.— The  abovb  Hodsb,  Rebtobbd. 

be  surpassed  by  any  subsequent  edifice."'  The  outside  of  the 
average  Greek  house  was  probably  very  destitute  of  architectural 
ornament,  presenting  a  wide  apace  of  blank  wall  broken  but  by 
few  windows.  The  wall  was  generally  made  of  sun-dried  brick,  a 
fact  which  accounts  for  the  GreVk  expression  for  a  burglar,  viz., 
"  wall-digger  "  (raxiopvxoi).  This  was  the  natural  mode  of  break- 
ing into  a  house  when  no  convenient  windows  presented  them- 
selves. As  a  plan  of  the  normal  Greek  house  of  Hellenistic  times, 
that  of  one  excavated  at  Priene  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
may  be  given.  The  ground  plan  (fig.  93)  shows  a  central  court  B 
withdrawn  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  only 

D,  Ariiloor.  207. 
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approached  by  means  of  a  long  corridor  A,  Before  the  main 
living-room  D  [oikos)  Js  the  recess  or  portico  C,  facing  south  so  as 
to  catch  the  rays  of  the  winter  sun.  Its  roof  was  supported  in 
front  by  two  Doric  columDS.  This  is  the  prostas  or  jmstas,  so 
arranged  that,  as  Xenophon  says,'  the  low  winter  sun  would  shine 
into  it,  while  it  would  afford  shade  from  the  high  summer  sun. 
The  different  portions  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the  men  and 
women  respectively  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished.  Possibly  the 
women  occupied  an  upper  storey.  Tlie  small  dimensions  of  many 
of  the  rooms,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  ancient  house,  should 
be  noted.  Fig.  94  gives  a  reconstruction  of  this  house,  indicating 
its  original  appearance.^  In  its  general  form  it  harmonises  with 
the  description  of  the  Greek  house  given  by  the  Boman  architect 
Vitruvius.' 

The  Roman  house. — This  in  its  final  development  assumed 
a  form  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Greek  bouse  just  described. 
The  early  Italian  house,  however,  consisted  merely  of  an  oblong 
chamber,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  emission  of  smoke.  This  chamber  was  called  an  atrium, 
perhaps  because  walls  and  roof  were  black  {ater)  with  aoot  from 
the  smoke  of  the  fire.  Gradually  the  opening  in  the  roof  became 
larger,  while  the  beams  of  the  roof  were  sloped  downwards  so  as 
to  conduct  the  rain  into  an  oblong  basin  in  the  floor  below,  called 
the  impliiviiim.  As  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  the  atriuvi  was 
no  longer  the  sole  Uviug-room  of  the  family,  but  a  separate  dining- 
room  {tabUnuvi)  was  built  beyond  it.  In  the  uext  century,  as  the 
houses  at  Pompeii  show,  the  influence  of  Greece  led  to  the 
building  of  an  open  court  beyond  the  atrium.  This  court  was 
surrounded  by  columns  (peristylium),  and  had  a  series  of  dwelling- 
rooms  ranged  round  it.  This  section  of  the  house,  which  was 
much  more  light  and  airy  than  the  old  atrium,  became  the  part 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  members  of  the  family,  while  the  atrium 
became  a  mere  reception  hall.  The  appearance  of  the  fully 
developed  Roman  house  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  restora- 
tion of  the  house  of  the  Vettii  at  Pompeii*  (fig.  95),  where  the  narrow 
openings  in  the  roofs  of  the  two  atria  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  spacious  court  of  the  peristyle  behind.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  latter  came  to  be  preferred  for  every-day  life.     Another 

'  Mem.  iii.  8,  9. 

'  SeeWiegand,  PnViif ,  p.  285  ft,  whenCB  the  illustrations  are  borrowed 

'  Vitr.  vi.  10. 

*  Cf.  Mau,  Pompeii,  p.  810  AT. 
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feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  Binall  size  of  the  windows  and  the 
large  proportion  of  blank  wall. 

At  Eome  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  nobles  were  built  on  this 
same  general  plan,  but  were  frequently  of  an  enormous  size.  The 
poorer  classes  inhabited  great  blocks  of  tenement  buildings  known 
as  "  islands  "  {imulae).  The  height  of  these  buildings  showed 
such  a  tendency  to  increase  that  Augustus  set  a  limit  of  seventy, 
Nero  of  sixty  feet,  without  apparently  much  effect. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Greek  and 
fioman  house,  we  may  now  deal  with  the  internal  arrangements 
and  the  furniture.     The  objects  may  be  described  as  they  concern 


Pro.  95.— House  of  the  VErni  4t  Pompeii  (Ristokbd). 

(1)  the  heating  of  the  house;  (2)  its  water-supply ;  (3)  the  bath; 
(4)  the  kitchen  ;  (5)  the  lighting ;  (6)  the  general  furniture, 

(1)  Heating. — In  early  times  houses  were  heated  by  means 
of  a  large  open  hearth  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  room, 
whence  the  smoke  escaped  by  the  door  or  by  the  intervals  between 
the  roof-beams.  Next  followed  the  use  of  portable  braziers  of 
bronze,  such  as  have  been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  from  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  (cf.  Italic  Room,  Cases  19-20).  In  the 
Hellenistic  period  high  braziers  of  terracotta,  often  ornamented 
with  grotesque  masks,  were  in  common  use  (Cat.  of  Terracottas, 
p.  xix,  C  863  ff).  A  system  of  heating  by  hot  air  was  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  used  chiefly  for  the  warming  of  baths. 
For  the  general  heating  of  houses  such  an  arrangement  was,  until 
about  the  third  century  a.d.,  exceptional,  and  Seneca,  writing  in 
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tbe  firat  century  a.d.,  regards  it  as  an  anetv&ting  luxury.*  Several 
examples  of  terracotta  flues  for  the  tranBmiBBion  of  hot  air  are 
seen  in  the  hottom  of  Cases  38,  39.  The  heating  by  means  of 
portable  braziers,  which  was  the  method  most  commonly  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  cannot  have  been  altogether  satis- 
factory, but  we  must  remember  that  they  lived  in  a  comparatively 
hot  climate.  That  this  was  the  method  of  heating  usually  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  has  beeu  proved  by  the  excavations  at  Delos  and 
Priene. 

(2)  Water  Supply. — A  few  objects  in  Gases  38-39  illustrate 
the  methods  of  water-supply  among  the  Romans,  which  are 
characterised   by  their  completeness  and  excellence.     Such  are 


FiQ.  96. — Sbctiob  of  Boh  an  Bbohze  Pump  fboii  Bolbena  (No. 


the  lead  pipes  used  for  conveying  the  water,  and  the  remains  of 
two  Boman  double-action  pumps  In  bronze  from  Bolsena  in 
Etruria  (No.  237).  These  are  constructed  on  a  principle  invented 
by  Kteaibios  of  Alexandria,  who  probably  lived  in  the  third 
century  b.c.  They  were  worked  by  alternating  plungers,  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  rocking-beam.  The  illustration  (fig,  96)  shows 
the  more  complete  pump  in  section,  and  explains  the  method  of 
working.  The  bottoms  of  the  cylinders  (A)  were  connected  by 
pipes  with  the  reservoir,  and  are  furnished  with  flap-valves  (B), 
opening  upwards.  When  the  plunger  (C)  was  raised,  a  vacuum 
was  created,  and  the  water  lifted  the  valve  and  rushed  in.  When 
the  plunger  was  raised  to  its  highest  point  the  valve  felt  again  and 
"  Sen.,  Dial.  i.  4,  9. 
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retained  the  water;  when  the  plunger  descended  it  forced  the 
water  from  the  cylinder  into  the  central  discharge  pipe  through 
another  flap-valve  (D)  at  tho  end  of  the  horizontal  pipe.  The 
valves  of  the  other  pamp  are  of  the  spindle-type,  falling  back  into 
poBition  by  their  own  weight  {fig.  96,  E).  BD  in  the  figure  shows 
the  structure  of  the  flap-valves,  which  the  Greeks  called  Amrdpux 
("  pennies  ")  from  their  likeness  to  coins.  F  is  a  complete  plunger 
of  the  same  type  as  those  used  in  the  pump  illustrated,  but  not 
belongiog  to  it.  There  are  here  several  jets  and  spouts  for  the 
emission  of  water,  one  (No.  238)  in  the  form  of  a  pine-cone, 
pierced  with  small  holes  for  sending  out  a  spray,  others  in  the 
form  of  dolphins  (No.  239)  and  the  fore-part  of  a  horse  respectively 
{No.  240).  The  bronze  stop-ooeks  seen  in  Case  39  were  used 
for  controlling  the  flow  of  water  from  the  cisterns  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  house.  They  were  inserted  in  the  lead  water-pipes, 
portions  of  which  still  adhere  to  them.  Their  arrangement  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  those  discovered  at  the  Roman  villa  at 
Boscoreale,  near  Pompeii  (see  Mon.  Ant.  vii.,  p.  454,  fig.  45a). 
From  the  water-supply  we  pass  to 

(3)  The  bath.— Though  the  public  baths  do  not  strictly  come 
under  the  head  of  the  house,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  them  in  this  section.  In  private  houses  the  Greeks 
seem  to  have  used  large  terracotta  baths,  such  as  have  been  found 
at  Priene  (Hellenistic  period)  and  Thera.  A  swimming  bath  for 
women  is  represented  on  a  vase  of  about  620  B.C.,  and  the 
importance  attached  to  the  art  is  shown  by  the  proverb  describing 
the  typical  ignoramus  as  one  ignorant  alike  of  letters  and 
swimming.'  On  another  vase  youths  are  seen  bathing  at  a  basin 
marked  "  public "  (StjfHkrta).  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  some  prejudice  against  the  use  of  public  swimming  baths 
at  Athens,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  makes  his  character 
Bight  Beason  (hixaioi  Adyof)  advise  the  youth  "  to  shun  the 
market-place,  and  to  keep  away  from  the  public  baths."  *  The 
public  bath  was  far  more  in  evidence  in  Boman  life.  In  the 
age  of  Gonstantine  there  were  no  less  than  856  public  baths, 
besides  the  Thermae,  which  were  great  club  houses  with  facilities 
for  every  kind  of  recreation  as  well  as  bathing.  The  charges  for 
entrance  were  very  moderate,  and  a  small  bronze  coin  (the 
quadrans)  procured  admission  to  the  men's  baths.  Women 
generally  paid  a  somewhat  higher  price.    The  Stabian  baths  at 

'  Plat.,  Leg.  669  D :  5i'  t4  Xtyoiuvtr  liljTi  ypd/ifuiro  ^i)T(  vtiv  tVimouTat. 
'  Ariat.,  Nub.  991. 
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Pompeii  may  be  taken  &a  typical  of  a  Boman  bathing  establieh- 
ment.     Here   there  were  separate  sets  of  baths   for  men   and 
women,    an    exercising    ground    [palaestra),    and    a    large    cold 
shimming  tank.     The  mode  of  bathing  naturally  varied   con- 
siderably according  to  the  constitution  and  taste  of  the  indindual, 
but  was  generaliy  a  very  elaborate  afiair.     Celsus,  who  wrote  on 
the  art  of  medicine  probably  early  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
recommended  the  bather  first  to  go  into  the  moderately  heated 
room  [tepidarium),  and  perapu^  slightly,  then  to  anoint  himself 
and  to  pass  into  the  hot  air  room.     After  perspiring  there  he  was 
to  pour  hot,  warm,  and  cold  water  alternately  over  his  head,  then 
to  scrape  himself  with  the  strigil,  and 
finally  to  anoint  himself — the  last  prob- 
ably a  precaution  against  taking  cold. 
This  description  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand tiie  use  of  the  implements  carried 
by  bathers,  which  are  exhibited  in  Cas« 
37-36.      Of  these  the  strigil   is   most 
important.      It  was  a   curved  piece  of 
metal,   usually  bronze,  but  sometimes 
iron,  employed  by  athletes  for  removing 
dust  and  oil  after  exercise,  and  by  bathers 
for  scraping  away  sweat  and  dirt.     The 
accompanying    figure    (fig.   97),   drawn 
from  a  Greek  vaseof  the  fifth  centuryB.c, 
shows  an  athlete  resting  after  exercise, 
and   about  to   use   the  strigil.      Some- 
times  a  strigil,  oil-flask,  and  sponge  are 
■  snuGiL.  ^^^^  on  vases,  suspended  from  the  wall 

of  the  palaestra  where  youths  are  exer- 
cising. In  Case  37  a  small  lekythos  shows  an  athlete  with  a 
strigil,  and  an  impression  from  a  gem  illustrates  the  method  of 
using  that  implement.  The  strigils  here  seen  range  in  date  from 
about  the  sixth  century  b.c  to  the  third  contury  a.d.  Many  of 
them  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  tlieir  owners,  and  some  have 
small  figures,  e.g.  a  man  dancing  or  a  horse  galloping,  stamped 
upon  them.  Two  strigils  which  deserve  special  mention  are  the 
silver  one  found  in  the  sarcopliagua  of  the  Etruscan  lady,  Seianti 
Thanunia  {second  century  b.c),  and  exhibited  with  that  sar- 
cophagus in  the  Terracotta  Boom,  and  the  beautiful  bronze 
ornamental  strigil  in  the  Bronze  Eoom  (Pedestal  3),  with  the 
handle  in  the  form  of  a  girl  herself  using  the  strigil.    A  complete 
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bather's  outfit  of  Boman  date  (No.  241),  found  near  ^ueseldorf, 
includes  two  bronze  strigils  and  an  oJl-flaak  attached  by  rings  to 
a  handle  (fig.  98),  and  several  glass  vasee  for  use  in  the  toilet. 

(4)  The  kitchen. — Cases  33-36  contain  cooking  implements 
and  remains  of  ancient  fruit  and  grain.  The  vessels  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  fiimlture  of  a  Pompeian  kitchen,  although  there  is  no 


Fio.  98.  — Bhobzb  Stmoilb  ahd  Oii^FiiBK  (No.  Ml).     Ca.  2  :  7. 

example  of  elaborate  contrivances  for  preparing  hot  drinks  and 
keeping  food  warm,  such  as  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  (fig.  99). 

In  early  times  cooking  was  done  either  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  or  in  the  principal  living-room.  Pompeian  houses  are, 
however,  generally  provided  with  separate  kitchens,  small  rooms, 
opening  off  the  court  of  the  peristyle.  The  hearth  is  a  simple 
rectangular  structure  of  masonry,  sometimes  furnished  with 
projecting  supports  for  holding  vessels  over  the  fire     The  kitchen 
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implement^  arraDged  in  these  cases  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  in  modeni  use,  except  that  they  are  made  of  bronze,  and 
frequently  have  some  graceful  ornaraentatJon.  One  or  two  of  the 
objects  call  for  special  remark.  Od  the  second  shelf  from  the 
bottom  of  Case  34  is  an  implement  with  a  long  handle  and  a 
rectangular  pan  furnished  with  six  circular  depressions  (No.  242). 
A  circular  pan  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  such  depressions 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  and  is  now  at  Naples.  These  pans  were 
probably  used  either  for  baking  cakes  or  poaching  eggs.  Two 
small  terracotta  moulds  (No.  243)  in  Case  36  were  used  for 
stamping  flat  circular  cakes.  The  plaster  cast  placed  by  the  side 
of  one  of  these  shows  the  design,  a  wicker  basket  containing 
bunches  of  grapes  and  a  pomegranate.  Below  these  are  two 
amphorae  for  holding  wine  (Case  35).    The  one  with  pointed  base 


Fio,  99.— Bbohzb  FooD-wiJiMBR  FRou  Poupeu. 

from   Cyprus  has  the  name  Polydeukes   painted   in  red  on  the 
shoulder  (No.  244). 

In  Case  36,  on  the  same  shelf  as  the  pan  for  baking  cakes,  is  a 
bronze  frying-pan  (No.  245),  with  a  spout  at  one  comer.  Instead 
of  butter,  fat,  or  dripping,  the  Romans,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  countries  at  the  present  day,  were  accustomed  to  use 
oil  in  frying,  and  the  Latin  word  for  a  frying-pan  ^sartago)  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  hissmg  sound  made  by  the  oil  during  the 
process.  The  shelf  above  the  pans  is  occupied  with  ladles  and 
other  implements.  The  handles  of  the  ladles  usually  terminate 
in  a  beautifully  modelled  head  of  an  animal,  such  as  that  of  a 
duck,  swan,  or  dog.  The  peculiar  implement  with  the  broad  flat 
blade  (No.  246)  may  have  been  used  for  lifting  fish  off  a  pan. 
On  the   next  shelf  above  are  two  painted  plates  of  about  the 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Thev  belong  to  a  well  marked 
class  (cf.  Fourth  Vase  Boom,  Cases  26-7)  of  plates  of  Campanian 
fabric,  distinguished  by  the  fish  and  other  marine  creatures 
painted  upon  them.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  serving  of  fish,  and  that  the  circular  depression  in  the  centre 
was  meant  to  bold  any  water  that  might  strain  off.     Of  the  two 


Pio.  100.— FiBH-PiATB  {No.  248).     Diftm.  SJin. 

examples  shown  in  this  case  one  (No.  247)  is  decorated  with  a 
sea-perch,  a  sargus  (a  fish  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean),  and  a 
torpedo,  the  other  (No.  24B ;  fig.  100)  with  a  red  mullet,  a  bass, 
a  sargus,  and  a  cuttlefish. 

Some  remains  of  ancient  walnuts,  grain,  and  fragments  of 
calcined  bread  from  Pompeii,  and  a  black  cup  from  Rhodes, 
containing  eggs,  are  shown  in  the  middle  shelf  of  Case  35.     A 
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wall-painting  from  Pompeii  (fig.  101)  gives  a  picture  of  the 
peculiarly  shaped  loaves  used  in  that  town,  and  of  fish,  fruit,  and 
other  articles  of  domestic  consumption.  Professional  bakers  were 
of  comparatively  late  introduction  into  Italy.  According  to  Pliny 
there  were  none  till  about  170  b.c.  At  Athena,  however,  they  are 
mentioned  aa  early  as  the  fifth  century,  as  are  women  bread- 
sellers,  Aristophanes  notes  that  the  latter  were  conspicuous  for 
the  energy  of  their  language,  and  in  the  Frogs  makes  Dionyaoa 
warn  Aeschylos  that  it  ia  Dot  permitted  to  poeta  to  acold  like 
bread-wives'  The  process  of  bread-making  ia  illustrated  by  the 
terracottaa  shown  in  this  caae.  One  (No.  249)  from  Kameiros 
in  Hhodes  represents  a  woman  kneading  dough  on  a  board  placed 
in  a  circular  trough  resting  on  three  legs.  Another  (No.  250), 
of  much  rougher  workmanship,  shows  a  bearded  man  engaged 
in  a  like  occupation.     Ad  interesting  terracotta  from  Boeotia^  is 


Pia.  101.— Bread,  Fish  amd  FErir.    Poupeian  WiXj^-PAnJirNO, 

evidence  that  kneading  waa  sometimes  done  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute. 

The  strainers,  suspended  on  the  left  of  the  caae,  were  used  for 
clearing  wine  and  other  liquids,  and  are  in  some  cases  noteworthy 
for  their  delicate  workmanship. 

In  antiquity  knives  and  forks  were  not  used  at  table,  fingers 
being  mainly  employed.  Spoons,  however,  were  common,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  ancient  spoons  are  exhibited  in  Case  86. 
The  series  of  large  ivory  spoons  with  elaborately  ornamented 
handles  belong  to  an  early  period,  a  similar  one  coming  from  the 
Polledrara  tomb  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
The  small  spoons  in  bronze  or  ivory,  with  round  head  and  handle 
running  to  a  point,  were  probably  used  for  the  eating  of  eggs  and 
the  extraction  of  snails  from  their  shells.     Snails  were  a  favourite 

'  Ban.  657  f.  :  Xo.8op.i<rtf<..  8'  ol  SifAis 

Sripat  flviijri;  Staitfii  aprmtaikiiai. 

'  Sec  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  HUl.  de  VArt,  VIII.,  pi.  i. 
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dish  with  the  Romans,  and  the  spoon  got  its  name  [cochlear)  from 
being  employed  in  this  way.' 

(6)  Lighting. — Id  Case  30  are  placed  several  candelabra  used 
either  for  the  support  of  'wicka  floating  in  an  oil-bath  or  for  lamps. 
Those  stands  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  cliiefly  of  bronze, 


Pio.  103. — Aacniic  Lamp- 

Tesbicotta  (No.  2S4). 
Ca.  1:7. 

but  the  cheaper  ones  in  ancient  times  were  made  of  wood.  Martial 
in  an  epigram  warns  the  possessor  of  such  a  wooden  candelabrum 
to  talce  care  that  the  whole  stand  does  not  turn  into  one  blazing 

'  Cf.  Martial,  dv.  121  : 

Sum  oockleiH  habilis,  sed  nee  minus  utilia  ovia  : 
Numquid  Bcis  ^tius  cur  Qoohleare  voccr? 
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candle.'  The  EtniBcan  caadelabra  aod  many  of  the  candelabra 
found  at  Herculaneum  and  Fonipeii  consist  of  a  base  in  the  form 
of  three  legs  or  paws,  very  commonly  those  of  lions,  a  tall  stem, 
and  a  circular  support  or  spreading  arms  for  the  lamps  at  the  top. 
An  Etruscan  example  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  is  seen  in  No.  251, 
with  four  spreading  arms  for  hanging  lamps,  and  a  pin  for  raising 
the  wicks,  with  head  in  fonn  of  a  Gryphon.  Other  varieties  of 
Etruscan  candelabra,  genorally  decorated  with  human  figures,  will 
be  seen  in  Cases  57-60  of  the  Bronze  Boom.  The  human  figure 
appears  in  the  small  Etruscan  candelabrum  No.  262  in  this 
exhibition,  where  the  cup  at  the  top  is  for  a  floating  wick.  In 
Roman  times  another  variety  is  also  common,  composed  of  a 
massive  base  with  three  or  more  spreading  arms,  from  whiqh 
lamps  were  suspended.  Such  a  stand  (No.  253)  is  seen  on  the 
upper  shelf  of  Gases  29-30.  A  very  primitive  example  (ca.  seventh 
century  B.C.)  of  a  candelabrum  is  that  in  terracotta  (No.  254 ; 
fig.  102)  from  Kameiros,  consisting  of  a  female  figure  of  columnar 
form  supporting  a  lamp  with  three  nozzles.  A  point  which  may 
be  specially  noted  in  regard  to  some  of  the  bronze  stands  of  the 
Roman  period  is  the  decoration  of  the  shaft,  which  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  climbing  animal.  Fig.  103  has  a  panther,  a  cock,  and  a 
bearded  serpent  on  the  shaft.  These  animals,  like  the  symbols 
which  appear  on  the  bronze  hands  (see  above,  p.  47),  probably 
have  a  magical  significance.  An  ingenious  expanding  Roman 
bronze  lampstand  (No.  255)  from  the  Hamilton  Collection  should 
be  noticed  in  the  lower  part  of  Case  30.  The  central  rod  attached 
to  the  circular  lamp-support  can  be  raised  at  will,  and  secured  in 
place  by  means  of  a  bronze  pin  passed  through  one  of  the  pairs  of 
holes  pierced  in  the  side  rods. 

The  lamps  themselves  (in  Gases  31  and  32)  are  of  terracotta 
or  bronze,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Roman  period.  Their 
essential  parts  are  (1)  the  well  for  the  oil,  formed  by  the  body  of 
the  lamp  and  fed  from  an  opening  above  (in  the  bronze  lamps  this 
opening  is  covered  by  means  of  a  lid,  sometimes  hinged,  sometimes 
secured  by  a  chain,  as  in  fig.  104) ;  (2)  the  nozzle  for  the  insertion 
of  the  wick.  The  nozzle  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  projecting 
spout,  but  the  arrangement  varies  very  considerably  in  different 
lamps,  and  a  single  lamp  is  often  furnished  with  several  nozzles. 
An  epigram  tells  of  a  lady  named  Kallistion,  who  dedicated  to 

'  Id.,  xiv.  44 : 

Esse  vides  lignum ;  sen-es  niHi  lumina,  fiet 
De  candelHbro  magna  lucema  tibi. 
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Serapis  of  KaBopos  a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles.'  The  lamps  might 
either  be  Bimply  placed  oq  a  candelabrum  or  else  suspended  from 
it.  Several  of  the  bronze  lamps  have  chains  for  the  latter  purpose 
(No.  266;  fig,  104).     A  peculiar  bronze  hook,  of  which  there  are 


several  examples  io  these  cases,  was  sometimes  used  in  the  Boman 
period  for  hanging  up  the  lamps ;  in  the  example  illustrated 
(fig.  105)  it  is  seen  hinged  to  the  lamp  in  such  a  way  that  the 

'  Anih.  Pal.  vi.  148  : 

jtXoiiiriov  I)  KfHTi'oip  Xvj^miv  tdi\Ki  6t^, 
ti^/Ura  iTipl  iraiSis  'AirrWi'Sot  '  it  8'  r/in  f^t'yyi 
aBpr/irat  ip^trns  '"Emripi,  nms  !iri(rts. 
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latter  could  be  carried  or  Huepended  at  will.  A  very  primitive 
form  of  lamp  {No.  257)  is  of  the  pre-historic  period  known  as 
MycCDaean,  and  was  found,  in  the  course  of  the  Museum  excava- 
tions at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus, 
built  into  masonry.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thin  sheet  of  bronze 
with  a  spout,  and  would 
contain  oil  upon  which  a 
wick  floated.  The  numerous 
Graeco-Boman  bronze  lamps 
in  these  cases  show  a  great 
variety  of  form.  Heads  of 
Seilenos,  Fan,  negroes,  etc., 
appear  side  by  side  with  a 
flr-Gone,  a  foot,  a  duck,  or  a 
wolf.  The  handles  often 
terminate  in  an  animal's 
head,  e.g.  that  of  a  horse, 
■  a  dog,  a  lion,  or  a  swan 
(cf.  fig.  104  above).  The 
cheaper  terracotta  lamps  are 
freely  decorated  with  designs 
taken  from  daily  life  or 
mythology.  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  these  lamps  will  be 
seen  in  Table-Case  B  in  the 
Fourth  Vase  Boom.  A  very 
elaborate  example  (No.  26B) 
in  the  form  of  a  ship  is  seen 
here  in  the  bottom  of  Case  32, 
where  the  numerous  holes  for 
wicks  should  be  noted,  A 
peculiar  variety  of  clay  lamp 
is  that  with  a  central  tube 
for  fastening  on  to  a  spiked 
support.  Such  lamps  are 
found  mainly  in  Sicily,  and 
PiQ.  106.— Bbonzk  Lantbbn  (No,  261).  1:4.  on  the  North  coast  of  Africa, 
and  are  of  late  Greek  date. 
Two  are  shown  in  Case  31  (No.  269).  The  lamp  fillers,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  bronze  specimen  exhibited,  closely  resembled  the 
lamps  themselves  (No.  260). 
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Besides  Umps,  laDtems  were  also  largely  in  use,  especially 
for  outdoor  purposes.  Such  a  portable  Roman  lantern  (in  Case  32) 
is  here  illustrated  (No.  261;  fig.106).  It  ib  cylindrical  in  shape  and 
has  a  hemispherical  cover,  which  could  be  raised  from  the  body  of 
the  lantern.  The  latter  was  encloBed  with  plates  of  some  trana- 
paient  material  such  as  horn,  bladder,  or  linen.  Bladder  was  a 
cheap  substitute  for  horn,  and  Uartial  in  an  epigram '  makes  a 
laDtem  say : 

"Though  not  of  hom,  do  I  appear  lesa  bright? 
Can  you  detect  the  bladder-wall  at  sight?" 
That  talc  wag  also  used  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
lanterns  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  have  their  walls  made  of  this 
material.  Just  below  the  lantern  is  a  email  bronze  statuette, 
which  has  formed  the  body  of  a  knife  (No.  262).  A  grotesque 
figure  is  walking  with  a  lantern  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  basket 
slung  over  his  shoulders.    It  wae  found  at  Behnesa,  in  Egypt, 


Fio.  107.— Bbonze  Codch  (Bmbi 


and  probably  represents  a  sportsman  returning  in  the  evening 
with  his  spoils.  The  lantern  carried  by  him  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  one  described  above. 

(6)  General  fnmitiire. — Most  of  the  objects  shown  in 
Cases  27,  28,  are  of  Bomao  date,  but  Roman  furniture  was  so 
largely  derived  from  the  Greek  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
illustrating  Greek  furniture  as  well.  A  bronze  couch  (No.  263) 
has  been  wrongly  restored  as  a  seat.  The  two  sections  of  the 
couch,  now  placed  one  above  the  other,  were  originally  set  at 
either  end,  and  connected  by  a  long  wooden  framework.  The 
curved  pieces  of  bronze,  ending  in  medallions  representing  busts 
of  Satyrs  and  heads  of  mules,  and  heads  of  Medusa  and  ducks 
reepectively,  now  put  underneath  the  seat,  are  really  end-pieces 
of  the  support  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  couch.     (See  the 

'  Mart.,  xiv.  62  : 

Cornea  si  non  sum,  nnmquid  Bum  fuecior?  aut  me 
VeRicam  contra  qui  venit  esse  putat? 
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restoration  of  a  similar  couch  aonexod,  fig.  107.) '  Several  supports 
from  couches  are  seen  in  this  Case,  generally  temaiDatJDg  in'  the 
head  of  a  horse  or  mule.  Bolow  the  couch  is  a  small  bronze  stool 
(No.  264),  without  arms  or  back,  of  a  type  not  uncommon  at 
Pompeii.  Two  tripods  with  expanding  legs  are  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  Cases  27-28.  One  of  these  (No.  265)  has  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  of  the  candelabrum  No.  255.  whereby  it  could  be 
heightened  at  will.  These  tripods  were  used  as  small  tables. 
A  well  preserved  wooden  table-leg  (No.  266)  in  the  form  of  a 
dog  springing  up,  is  seen  in  Case  26.  It  was  found  at  Kertch 
(the  ancient  Fanticapaeum)  in  the  Crimea.  Ancient  objects  of 
wood  are  rarely  preserved  except  in  Egypt,  but  S.  Russia  has 
yielded  a  relatively  large  number  of  such  antiquities. 

(237)  Cat.  of  Bromet,  2578-4;  (241)  Arehatologui,  SLIII., 
p.  250ff;  (247)  and  (246),  Cat.  of  Votes,  IV.,  F259  and  F267; 
(261)  Cf.  Ar.rh.  Anz.,  IflOO,  p.  192ff.i  (263)  Cai.  of  Bronzei,  2561; 
Bansom,  Conckea  and  Beds  of  the  Oreeks,  etc.,  p.  98,  pi.  9 ;  (266) 
Cf.  Ant.  da  Bv$ph.  Citnm.,  pi.  Ixxxi,  where  a  restoration  of  a  table 
with  a  leg  of  this  kind  is  shown. 

On  the  Greek  house  generally,  see  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  s.v.  Domut, 
and  E.  A.  Gardner  in  Joum.  Hell.  Slud.,  XXI.  (1901),  p.  298  ff. ;  and  id. 
in  Camb.  Comp.  to  Gk.  Stud.,  p.  551  ff.  On  the  Roman  house,  see 
Baremberg  et  Saglio,  loe.  cit,  and  Man-Kelsey,  Pompeii. 


XI.— DBB8S    AND    TOILET. 

(Table-Case  F.) 

Qreek  Dreaa. — The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  remarkable  for  its 

simplicity.  There  was  really  only  one  type  of  garment,  but 
by  differences  of  size,  material,  and  arrangement,  it  appears  in 
many  forms.  The  essential  character  of  all  Greek  clothes  is  that 
they  were  rectangular  pieces  of  cloth,  which  could  be  draped  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  or  the  fancy 
of  the  wearer. 

The  earliest  dress  of  women  which  is  represented  in  art 
(fig.  109)  is  that  which  was  knovm  as  the  Dorian  chiton,  or  tunic. 
It  was  an  oblong  sheet  of  woollen  cloth,  measuring  rather  more 
than  the  height  of  the  wearer,  and  about  twice  the  span  of  her 

'  After  the  restoration  of  a  couch  from  Bosooreale  given  in  Arch.  Am., 
1900,  p.  178. 
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annB.  This  blanket  was  first  folded  over  along  its  upper  edge, 
80  that  its  height  was  only  from  the  feet  to  the  neck,  the  overlap 
reaching  to  the  waist.  It  was  next  doubled  down  the  middle  in 
the  other  direction,  with  the  overlap 
outside.  Then  the  wearer  stood  in- 
side the  folded  cloth,  and,  having  the 
open  ends  on  her  right,  pinned  the 
two  sides  together  above  each  shoulder 
(see  the  diagram  in  fig.  108).  The 
tunic  then  fell  into  position  about  the 
figure,  leaving  the  arms  bare,  as  in 
the  illustration,  which  is  taken  from 
a  toilet-box  (E  772)  in  the  Third  Vase 
Boom  (fig.  109),  The  dress  in  its 
simplest  form  was  now  complete,  but 
as  one  side  of  it  was  open,  a  girdle 
was  usually  worn  to  keep  the  edges 
together.  Still  a  great  part  of  the 
nude  figure  was  visible,  and  at  Sparta, 
where  Dorian  manners  were  preserved 
in  their  primitive  severity,  the  white 
thighs  of  the  maidens  were  uncovered 


DiAOBAU     ILLUB- 
HB  ARIUKOBUEKT 

Dorian  Chiton. 


Fio.  109. — Tbe  Dobian  ChiUm. 

as  they  walked.'     Elsewhere  the  open  side  was  partially  or  com- 
pletely sewn  up,  and  in  this  case  the  tunic  could  no  longer  be  folded 
'  See  Plut.,  Lyewrg.  et  Nam.  Comp.,  iU.  5. 
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round  the  body,  but  was  put  on  over  the  head.  Often  when  a  girdle 
was  worn  the  dress  was  pulled  up  underneath  it,  and  then  dropped 
over  to  form  a  loose  blouse.  Sometimes  there  were  two  girdlos,  and 
the  chiton  was  twice  pulled  up,  or  the  overlap  was  longer,  and  a 
girdle  was  tied  over  it.  It  is  eaeily  understood  that  such  a  dress 
was  capable  of  infinite  variety  of  arrangement.  The  dangerous 
method  of  fastening  the  shoulders  with  long  straight  pins  {see  the 
specimens  illustrated  on  pa^e  140),  of  which  the  points  were  usually 
stuck  up  towards  the  cheeks  of  the  wearer,  is  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers.  In  the  Iliad,  when  Aphrodite  has  been  wounded  in  the 
hand  by  Diomedes,  and  returns  to  Olympos  complaining  of  the 
hurt,  Athena  mocks  her  by  saying  that  in  caressiag  one  of  the 
long-robed  Achaean  women  she  has  torn  her  hand  on  a  golden 
pin,'  According  to  Herodotus,*  it  was  the  long  pin  which  brought 
about  the  disuse  of  the  Dorian  dress  at  Athens.  As  the  native 
costume  of  Greek  women,  this  tunic  was  universally  worn  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centurj-  b.c.  About  that  time  Athena 
was  disputing  the  command  of  the  sea  with  the  island  state  of 
Aegina,  and  in  a  raid  into  the  neighbouring  territory  the  Athenians 
were  overtaken  by  a  disaster  from  which  only  one  man  escaped. 
He  returned  alone  to  Athens  and  told  his  tale ;  but  when  the  wives 
of  his  lost  companions  heard  it,  they  crowded  round  him,  each 
asking  where  her  husband  was,  and  stabbing  him  with  the  long 
pins  of  her  garment  until  he  died.  Id  horror  at  this  deed  the 
Athenians  ordered  theu:  women-folk  to  change  the  fashion  of  their 
dress  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Ionian  chiton,  which,  being  not  of 
wool  but  linen,  was  not  fastened  with  these  long  pins.  But  the 
Dorian  chiton  was  not  altogether  superseded.  It  continued  in  use 
as  the  dress  of  young  girls,  while  the  Ionian  fashion  was  adopted 
by  women  of  maturer  age. 

The  Ionian  chiton,  which  was  thus  introduced,  became  the 
ordinary  undergarment  of  women,  in  Italy  as  well  as  Greece, 
throughout  the  classical  period.  It  was  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  Dorian  tuuic,  but  being  of  fine  linen  instead  of  wool  its 
arrangement  was  slightly  modified,  and  a  mantle  or  wrap  was 
worn  over  it  to  make  up  for  the  thinness  of  the  cloth.  It  was 
much  fuller  than  the  Dorian  dress,  and  ia  represented  as  hanging 
in  a  multitude  of  crinkled  folds.  The  overlap  was  usually  omitted, 
and  the  side  on  which  the  two  ends  met  was  always  sewn  up, 
while  on  the  shoulders  the  top  edges  were  fastened  together  by 
stitches  or  buttons  or  brooches  to  form  loose  sleeves  on  the  upper 
'  II.  V.  421  ff.  ^  V.  87. 
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anna.     This  construction  is  plainly  shown  in  a  drawing  on  the 
inside  of  a  cup  (E  44)  by  the  artist  Euphronios,  which  reproBentB 
a  woman  in  the  act  of  adjusting  her  tunic  {fig.  110).     She  is  tying 
the  Rirdle  round  her  waist,  while  with  her  arras  she  holds  up 
above  the  girdle  the  loose  folds  which  form  the  blouse.     In  this 
picture  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  Ionian  chiton  is  also  shown  : 
above  the  girdle,  where  the  weight  is  taken  off  the  stuff,  it  shrinks 
together  in    elastic   creases,  while   underDeath,  the  skirt  of   the 
garment  hangs  by  its  own  weight  in  tightly  stretched  folds.    The 
material  was  soft  and  heavy,  yeb 
thin  and  transparent  enough  to  re- 
veal the  forms  of  the  figure  beneath 
it.     It  is  only  in  a  dressing  scene, 
such  as  this,  that  the  louiaD  chiton 
is  represented  alone.      Otherwise 
a  heavier  dress   was  worn  above 
it ;  sometimes  this  was  the  Dorian 
chiton  in  its  usual  form  or  pinned 
on  one  shoulder  only ;  sometimes 
the  cloth  of  the  Dorian  chiton  was 
draped  round  the  body  in  a  different 
way,  and  became  not  a  tunic  but  a 
mantle  {kimation).    These  mantles 
were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
though    always   rectangular,    and 
their  arrangement  did  not  follow 
any  fixed  rule.     Distinct  fashions, 
however,   in    the  wearing  of  the 
overmantle   can    be   remarked  at 

certain  periods.     Thus,  when  the       j,,o_  uo.-Thb  Ion.am  Chiton. 
Ionian  dress   first  came  into  use 

at  Athens,  an  extraordinary  elaboration  was  cultivated,  the  folds 
bemg  arranged  with  such  precision  as  to  suggest  that  the  garment  is 
not  a  rectangular  wrap,  but  a  made-up  shawl  artificially  pressed  and 
gathered.  If  this  opinion  is  right,  it  was  the  only  time  in  the  history 
of  Greek  dress  that  such  a  departure  from  simplicity  occurred.  The 
shawl  was  hung  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm  ; 
from  this  the  folds  fell  in  points  of  uneven  length  as  far  as  the  waist 
or  the  knees.  This  style  of  dress  is  best  known  from  a  large  series 
of  statues  which  were  discovered  in  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  They  are  relics  of  the  city  wiiich  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  in  460  B.C.,  and  give  an  accurate  date  for  the  prevalence 
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of  the  fashion.  The  type  is  represented  in  a  statuette  in  the 
BroDze  Room  {fig.  Ill) :  the  lady  stands  in  an  attitude  of  archaic 
severity,  and  holds  up  witli  her  left  hand  the  skirt  of  the  soft 
Ionian  chiton  which  is  underneath  the  shawl. 

The  outer  garmeat  was  afterwards  larger  than  this,  as  well  as 


I  Bbohze  STiTD-  Fio.lia. — Terbacotta Statuette 

.TINQ    AN      EaRLV  OF  A  LADV  OP  THE  HbLLBNIBTIC 

Fabhion  OF  Women's  Dbesb.  1:2.  Period.     1  :a. 

more  simply  arranged.  Often  the  whole  figure  was  wrapped  in 
the  mantle,  which  was  also  drawn  over  the  moutli  and  the  back  of 
the  head.  This  heavy  style  was  favoured  in  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  b.c,  and  constantly  appears  in  the  most  numerous 
products  of  that  period,  the  terracotta  statuettes  from  Tanagra 
and  elsewhere.     Fig.  112  is  from  one  of  these,  and  others  in  the 
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Terracotta    Room    show   very   clearly   the    beautiful   and   varied 

draperies  of  the  htination. 

A  similar  dress  was  worn  by  men  in  early  times,  wheu  the 
women  wore  the  Dorian  chiton,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  as  a  ceremonial  and  festal  attire 
of  elderly  men,  minstrels  and  charioteers.  It 
is  illustrated  in  a  drawing  of  Feleus  by  the 
vase-painter  Amasis  (?)  (fig.  113),  in  which  the 
soft  testure  of  the  long  white  Ionian  chiton  is 
indicated  by  wavy  lines,  and  the  heavy  mantle 
hangs  stitBy  across  the  shoulders.  Thucydides 
says  that  the  Spartans  were  the  first  to  adopt 
a  simpler  dress,  in  which  the  differences  of 
rank  and  wealth  were  less  strongly  emphasised. 
By  this  change  the  long  tunic  was  discarded, 
and  either  a  short  form  of  the  same  garment, 
which    had  been    in    use    before  for   outdoor 

Fro.  113  —  PELKrs  exercise,  was  adopted  in  its  place,  or  the  outer 
WEABiNQ  THE  cloak  was  worn  alone.  The  short  tunic  was 
loNiiN  Chiton.  ,    ,  I  3    ■  i' 

worn    as    before    by    men  engaged  m    active 

pursuits,  and  by  boys,  workmen  and 

slaves.    A  common  fashion  of  wearing 

it  was  to  fasten  the  shoulder  on  one 

side  only,  so  that  the  right  arm  and 

breast  were  free  tor  violent  movement. 

A  series  of  statuettes  in  the  Bronze 

Boom  represents  the  blacksmith  god 

Hephaestos    in    this    working    garb 

{fig,  114).      Artemis,  the  goddess  of 

the  chase,  wear«  a  similar  tunic,  and 

it  was  the  dress  which  the  soldier  wore 

beneath    his    armour  (figs.    66,    71). 

The  ordinary  costume  of  the  citizen 

was   the   himation    or  a   mantle  of 

smaller  size.      With  this   the  right 

shoulder  was  usually  left  free,  as  with 

the  tunic ;  it  is  the  common  dress  of 

men  on  the  red-figure  Athenian  vases 

(see  the  Third  Vase  Boom),  from  one 

of  which  (E  61)   the  illustration   is 

toton  (fig.  116).     Men  of  lei.ur.  or      '"J, "^'-Jr."". ."wZ™ 

high  rank  affected  a  more  elaborate        rrns  Shobt  Chiton.    2  -.  5. 
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arrangement  of  the  himation,  by  which  the  whole  body  was 
enveloped  aod  the  free  movement  of  the  hands  impeded.  The 
statue  of  Sophoklea  in  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Bome  is  a  good 
example  o£  the  care  which  a  cultivated  man  of  the  fifth  century 
bestowed  upon  the  adjustment  of  this  garment  (fig.  116). 

Other  mantles  were  of  various  sizes  and  were  distinguished  by 
many  aames.  The  chlamys  was  the  amaltest  and  differed  from 
the  rest  also  in  sliape,  though  its  scheme  was  still  rectangular.  It 
was  rather  longer  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  was  clasped 


Fig.    115.  —  Mas    weahino    th 

Himation.      (From   a   vase    t 
HieioD.) 

round  the  neok  by  a  brooch.  Its  origin  was  in  Thessaly,  where 
it  was  the  cape  of  the  native  horaeman,  and  it  continued  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  rest  of  Greece.  Young  men  wore  it, 
especially  when  riding,  and  it  was  a  light  and  convenient  dress  for 
travellers.  A  young  horseman  on  a  cup  by  the  painter  Euphronios 
(fig.  117)  has  a  gaily  embroidered  chlamys  hung  evenly  across  his 
shoulders,  and  underneath  is  seen  the  skirt  of  the  short  chiton. 

All  these  garments,  both  of  men  and  women,  were  dyed  in 
various  colours  and  decorated  with  embroidered  bands.  The 
Dorian  chiton  of  the  lady  from  the  Francois  vase  (fig.  133)  has  a 
coloured  lining,  which  is  seen  on  the  overlap,  and  embroidered 
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baudB  of  two  pattenis.  Peleus  hae  embroidered  borders  on  his 
Ionian  chiton,  and  bis  overma>Qtle  is  dark  in  colour  (fig.  113).  Tbe 
embroideries  on  the  broDze  statuette  (fig.  Ill)  are  rendered  by 
silver  inlay,  and  an  elaborate  design  is  represented  on  the  cblamys 
(fig.  117).  An  esaminatioD  of  the  white  Athenian  vases  in  tbe 
Third  Vase  Boom  or  of  the  statuettes  in  the  Terracotta  Boom 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  brilliant  colours  of  Greek  clothing, 
which  are  inadequately  represented  in  other  works  of  art. 


Fio.  117.— A  HoBBBKiH  WEABDia  THE  Chlomys. 


Roman  Dress. — The  dress  of  Roman  women  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  who  are  vividly 
portrayed  in  tbe  terracotta  statuettes  (fig.  112).  Their  under- 
garment was  the  Ionian  chiton,  now  called  tunica,  of  which  two 
were  sometimes  worn  together,  and  tbe  overmantle  was  tbe  Greek 
himation,  by  its  Boman  name,  palla.  Only  tbe  Dorian  chiton  was 
not  worn  by  the  Romans. 

For  men  there  was  also  a  tunic  similar  to  that  worn  by  tbe 
Greeks ;  but  in  place  of  the  himation  tbe  Roman  toga  was  worn, 
a  garment  of  entirely  different  shape.  In  the  relief  of  a  cutler's 
shop,  which  is  exhibited  in  Case  41,  tbe  shopman  wears  the  tunic 
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without  a  belt,  while  the  customer,  who  ha«  juBt  come  in  from  the 
street,  wears  the  toga  as  well  (fig.  179).  In  that  of  the  forge,  in 
Case  48,  both  the  smiths  have  the  timic  alone,  but  with  the  right 
shoulders  unfasteDed  and  the  skirts  girt  up  to  the  kuee  in  Greek 
fashion  (fig.  178 ;  compare  tig.  114).  Yet  the  Boman  tunic  seems 
already  to  have  departed  from  the  Greek  pattern  in  havbg  sleeves, 
though  only  to  the  elbows.  Sleeved  tunics  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  whose  slaves  are  often  represented  in'  this  dress ;  but 
it  was  a  foreign  habit,  and  as  such  avoided.  Among  the  Bomaas 
too  the  long-sleeved  Persian  tunic  was  regarded  as  a  dress  of 
effeminate  luxury,  but  in  the  later  Empire,  in  Christian  times,  it 
was  in  common  use,  and  appears  m  the  mosaics  of  the  sixth 
century  churches  at  Kavenna.  Knights  and  senators  wore  a 
tunic  decorated  with  two  purple  stripes,  which  ran  vertically  from 


FlQ.  116.— DiJtOBUI   lU-DBTEXTraO   THE   SHAPE   Ol^  THE  TOGA. 

the  shoulders  (fig.  120).  The  senator's  stripes  were  broad,  the 
knight's  narrow. 

With  the  growth  of  Greek  influence  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  the  himation  was  sometimes  worn  over  the  tunic,  and  the 
practice  increased  in  the  Empire,  until  in  the  Bavenna  mosaics  it 
is  the  only  mantle.  But  Cicero  held  it  to  he  a  serious  misde- 
meanour that  Verres,  as  a  Eoman  officer,  wore  Greek  dress  in 
Sicily,  and  when,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  to  defend  Eahirius 
Postumus  against  a  siuiilar  charge,  ho  referred  his  client's  change 
of  costume  not  to  choice  but  to  necessity,  he  having  been  at  the 
time  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  at  Alesandria.  The  toga  was  the 
badge  of  Boman  nationality ;  hence  to  discard  it  was  an  offence 
against  the  State. 

The  shape  of  the  toga  was  roughly  semicircular,  the  straight 
edge  being  about  six  yards  long  and  the  width  in  the  middle  about 
two  yards,  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  118).  The  simplest  mode  of 
putting  it  on  was  to  place  one  end  on  the  left  shoulder,  with  the 
straight  edge  nearest  the  centre  of  the  body  and  the  point  almost 
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touching  the  ground.  The  left  hand  would  be  juat  covered  by  the 
curved  edge.  The  rest  was  then  passed  behind  the  back,  over  or 
under  the  right  arm,  and  over  the  left  shoulder  again,  so  that  the 
point  bung  almost  to  the  ground  behind.  This  was  also  a  method 
of  wearing  the  Greek  himation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
two  garments  when  so  arranged ;  but  a  close  examination  will 
discover  the  sharp  point  and  the  curved  edge  in  the  case  of  the 
toga.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire,  to  which 
period  most  of  the  monuments  belong,  a  more  elaborate  fashion 


was  followed,  which  gave  less  scope  for  individual  variety.  A 
greater  length  was  hung  over  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder,  so 
that  the  end  just  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  part  which  went 
under  the  right  arm  was  doubled  and  so  adjusted  that  the  straight 
edge  hung  in  a  bow  (sinus)  across  the  body,  while  the  curved 
edge  fell  down  to  the  feet  as  before.  The  superfluous  length  of 
the  first  end  was  then  drawn  up  behind  the  belt-like  doubled 
edge  (balleus),  and  hung  in  a  knob  over  it  (umbo).  Kg.  119,  from 
a  statuette  in  the  Bronze  Boom,  shows  the  complicated  arrange- 
ment very  well :  the  first  end  is  seen  between  the  feet,  and  the 

K  a 
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straight  edge  reappears  in  the  loose  knob  at  the  waist.  From 
there  it  goes  over  the  top  of  the  head,  behind  the  right  arm,  in 
front  of  the  right  knee,  across  the  body  and  over  the  left  shoulder, 
from  which  it  hangs  down  behind. 

I)!ree-bom  children  and  the  higher  magistrates  were  dis- 
tiDguished  by  a  purple  stripe  on  the  toga.  It  was  woven  along 
the  straight  edge  (fig.  118),  and  is  illustrated,  together  with  the 
striped  tunic,  by  a  figure  from  a  wall-painting  at  Pompeii  (fig.  120). 
Here,  as  in  the  bronze  statuette,  the  edge  of  the  toga  is  dran-n  up 
from  behind  to  veil  the  head,  as  was 
the  usage  at  sacrilice  and  religious 
ceremonies.  Id  mourning  the  purple 
stripe  was  concealed ;  this  was  done 
by  turning  the  garment  inside  out 
(mutare  vestem).  Those  who  wore 
no  stripe  took  a  dark-coloured  toga 
in  mourning,  the  ordinary  toga  being 
white.  Triumphant  generals  and 
other  great  officers  wore  a  purple 
toga  as  a  festal  dress,  and  this  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  emperors. 
Candidates  for  elections  appeared 
in  togas  artificially  whitened  with 
chalk :  hence  their  name  {candidus 
= white). 

An  affectation  of  the  Empire  was 

to  press  the  folds  of  the  toga  into 

Pro.   120.— .\  RoKin  Sbnatob    stiff  and  conventional  schemes.     The 

WEARINO     THE     TCMIC    WITH  .  ,  L    I         u        3 

Bro*d  Sthii-e  abd  the  Toga    arrangement  was  done  beforehand 
Praetexta.  by  slaves,    who  crimped   the  folds 

vrith  tongs.  Such  artificial  pleats 
are  seen  in  the  statuettes  of  the  Lares,  the  house-gods,  many 
examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bronze  Boom  (fig.  121). 
In  this  figure  the  rest  of  tho  toga  is  not  draped,  but  twisted  up 
and  tied  round  the  body  like  a  belt  (Cinclus  Gabinus),  a  convenient 
method  of  disposing  of  the  cumbrous  garment  when  freedom  of 
movement  was  desired.  In  the  Lares  the  arrangement  was  due 
to  some  form  of  ritual ;  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  usage  in 
time  of  war. 

Many  other  outer  cloaks  were  worn,  both  by  men  and  women. 
The  Greek  chlamys  is  often  seen,  and  a  common  cloak  for 
travelling  was  the  paenula,  a  cape  with  a  hood. 
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Head  -  and  foot  -  coveringB. — Both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomaas  covered  their  heads,  nhen  Decessary,  with  their  loose 
mantles  (figs.  112,  119,  120),  and  hate  were  not  in  gSDeral  use. 
Bidera  and  travellers  Bometimes  wore  the  Theasalian  petasos,  a  hat 
with  a  raised  crown  (fig.  117),  or  the  Macedoaian  kausia,  which 
was  fiatter  in  shape.  Sailors  and  workmen  wore  a  conical  felt 
hat  {piles),  as  in  the  statuette  of  the  blacksmith  Hephaestos 
(fig.  114).  Women  are  Bometimes  represented  with  a  circular 
hat  which  rises  to  a  high  point  in  the 
centre  (fig,  112). 

In  the  footwear  there  was  more  dis- 
tii]ction.  The  Bomans  had  a  national 
foot -covering,  the  calceju,  which  was 
always  worn  with  the  toga.  Part  of 
Cicero's  charge  against  Verres  was  that 
the  Roman  Praetor  wore  sandals,  as  well 
as  other  Greek  dress.  The  calceus  was 
a  leather  boot  reachisg  well  above  the 
ankle  and  bound  with  thongs,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  sole  and  heel,  and  after 
being  wound  round  the  leg,  were  tied  in 
pairs  in  front.  The  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  thongs  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Senators 
liad  two  pairs,  which  wore  tied  one  above 
the  other.  Their  boots  were  also  made 
of  rod  leather,  and  were  adorned  with  an 
ivory    crescent    on    the    toe.       Ordinary 

citizens  douhtless  had  calcei  of  a  simpler  p^^  i2i._Bi«,bze  Stitu- 
kind,  such  as  the  boot  which  the  negro  in-cKOPA  Lut,  buowinq 
slave  is  represented  as  cleaning  in  the  ™^  Cinctua  Galnnus. 
bronze  etatuette  (No.   267 ;     fig.    122). 

Another  Roman  hoot  was  the  caliga,  for  mihtary  use.  This  was 
also  bound  up  the  lag  with  thongs,  but  the  actual  foot- covering, 
as  illustrated  hy  a  cast  from  a  relief  in  the  Third  Graeco-Boman 
Boom  (No.  268),  and  by  a  marble  foot  (No,  269),  was  more 
after  the  fashion  of  a  sandal,  laced  on  the  instep.  A  leather  shoe, 
which  was  found  in  London,  has  the  same  close  network  at  the 
heel  (No.  270). 

The  sandals  were  similar,  but  had  fewer  straps,  and  these 
passed  between  the  toes  in  front.  A  Greek  vase  in  the  shape  of  a 
foot  (No.  271),  a  work  of  Attic  fabric  of  tbe  early  fifth  century  b.c, 
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showB   a   very    simple    form   of    satidal,   which    becomes    more 

elaborate,  without  departing  from  the  type,  in   the   foot  of  the 

Hermes  o£  Praxiteles  (No.  272  ;  fig.  123),  dating  rather  more  than 

a  century  later.     Other  vases    and 

models  illustnite  similar  sandalB. 

Greek  boots  wore  made  like  the 

Homan  caliga,  by  winding  the  strings 

of  the  sandal  up  the  leg;   but   a 

more    substantial    boot    was    used 

by    sportsmen  and   travellers   (see 

fig.  117).     It  is  represented  here  by 

some    models  (Nos.    273-6),    and 

hears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 

modem    lace-hoot.      Although    the 

upper  part  of  the  sandal  was  light, 

the    sole    was    usually    thick    and 

heavy ;  the  reason  being  that  sandals 

were  for  outdoor  wear,  and  at  home 

Fia.  122— Bbokze    Statcei-pr     both  men    and  women  went   bare- 

a^Boot'^INo.  267)1^  ci.B»Nra°     (|^(._    ^  well-preserved  pair  of  soles 

is  exhibited  (No.  276).     They  are 

made  of  wood  and  shod  with  a  bronze  plate,  which  is    held  in 

place  by  iroD  nails.     Another  pair  from  Egypt  is  made  of  cork, 

and  the    edges    have  been   gilt 

(No.  277).    The  hob-nails  in  the 


in   such  a  way  as  to  impress  a 

word  or  symbol  on  the  ground. 

On  a  vase  in  the  shape  of  a  boot 

(No.   273)   the  nails   form   the 

letters    alp}ta    and    omega,    and 

between  them  is  a  mystic  symbol, 

Hia  swastika.    Adelicategoldmodeiof  aboot  (No.  276)ha8  riATOY 

on  its  sole,  the  Greek  word  for  walk.    A  shoe  has  been  found  in 

Egypt  on  which  the  nails  wore  so  arranged  as  to  leave  in  every 

footprint    of    the    lady    who    wore    it    the    fascinating   legend 

AKOAOY0EI,  Follow  me. 

On  Greek  Dress,  cf.  IjoAy  Bvans,  Greek  I}re$$;  on  Itoman,  Hensey 
in  Bev.  de  I'art  ancien  ef  modeme,  1897.  See  also  W.  Amelung,  Die 
Ocwandung  der  alien  0^iel;7^fn«.fi6m(T,  Leipzig,  1903  (Text  to  Cybulski's 
Tabtilae  quibat  anliquitalee  Qrnrcae  el  Romanae  illuslrantur) ;  Darem- 
berg  et  Saglio,  b.v.  Pallium,  Peploi. 
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Tollet.^Ia  the  moBt  pereonal  aspects  of  life  and  inanDers 
there  is  least  room  for  change,  for  in  the  course  of  ages  it  is  not 
man  that  has  altered,  but  his  surrouDdiugs  ;  aad  the  study  of  such 
intimate  details  reveals  a  close  similarity  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  worlds.  So  in  the  cult  of  the  toilet  there  will  be  found 
DO  novelty  to  excite  surprise,  but  the  modem  votary  will  rather 
wonder  that  her  ingenious  devices  are  as  old  as  vanity  itself. 

To  begin  with  the  more  necessary  implements,  the  combs 
go  back  to  a  high  antiquity. 
An  ivory  comb  from  Enkomi 
in  Cyprus  dates  from  the  My- 
cenaean age  (No.  279;  fig. 
124).  It  is  of  simpler  form 
than  later  combs,  having  only 
one  row  of  teeth.  The  others 
are  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
periods,  and  are  made  both 
of  wood  and  bone.  The  usual 
pattern  is  that  of  the  modern 
tooth-comb,  with  a  row  of 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  body 
—one  coarse  and  one  fine. 
There  are  wooden  examples 
from  Eertch,  in  South  Bussia 
(No.  280).  More  elaborate 
is  the  ivory  piece,  which  is 
decorated  with  reliefs,  a  Gry- 
phon and  a  lion  on  one  side 
and  two  cranes  at  a  fountain  on 
the  other  (No.  281).     Another 

,         J  Ti  ■   3  ■  3      f 'O.  124. — Ivonr  Combs,  op  thb  Mv- 

ol  good  Koman  penoa  is  carved  cenaban    amd     Romas    Pebiodb 

by  an  amateur  hand  with  an  (Noa.  279, 382-3).    1 ;  3. 

inscription,  doubtless  in  com- 
pliment to  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged  (No.  282;  fig.  124). 
The  legend  reads  MODESTINAV'HEE — the  four  letters  at  the  end 
being  perhaps  abbreviated  epithets  of  the  fair  Modestina,  V{irgo) 
mpnesta)  E{t)  E(grcgia).  A  different  type  appears  in  the 
triangular  pocket-comb,  which  fits  into  a  protecting  case 
(No.  263 ;  fig.  124).  This  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  the  fourth  century  a.d..  and  may  already  show  the 
influence  of  barbarian  art.  Similar  combs  were  brought  to 
England  by   the    Danes,  and  some   of  them,   which    have  been 
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found  at  York  and  elsewhere,  are  exhibited  in  the  British  and 
Mediaeval  DepartmeDt. 

The  razor  is  another  toilet  instrument  which  exiBted  in  the 

earliest  times.     No  prehistoric 

/\  spacimenB  are  in  this  collection, 

/    V  i    \         jf-.     I'Mt  a  primitive  shape  is  repre- 

/       ^^fa— — i^y      ^ — ^\.     sented  by  two  circular  blades 

/  ^^i^^       ^      xcl     vrith  stimip-like  handles  {No, 

284  ;   fig.  126).     Others  are 

\  /of  square  spade  shape,  with  a 

\  /  twisted  loop  handle  and  a  hole 

^,  /  in  the  blade.      One  of  these 

X...^        ^^  is   from    Athens    (No.   286; 

,,.„.„  ,,  ^  fig-   126).      A   thiid    type   is 

FiO.  126.— BbohzbRazobopPbihi-  °  .'    ,  /„, 

TivB  Shape  (No.  284).    1 ;  2.  shown  in  three  razors  of  Phoe- 

nician origin  (from  Sardinia 
and  Carthage),  with  long  hatchet  blades  (No.  286  ;  fig.  127). 
These  are  ornamented  with  engraving,  and  have  handles  in  the 


shape  of  swans'  heads.  All  are  mode  of  bronze,  and  were  no 
doubt  capable  of  taking  an  edge  so  keen  as  to  render  them  far 
more  efiicacious  than  their  present  appearance  would  suggest. 
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Next  to  the  razors  are  placed  various  tools  of  which  the 
functions  are  easily  understood.  There  are  several  nail-files  with 
a  roughened  surface,  and  a  smooth  notch  forpolishing  (No.  287  ; 
fig.  128).  Two  of  these  are  combined  with  ear-picts,  which  were 
in  general  use  at  Borne.  They  have  &  minute  bowl  at  the  end  of 
a  slender  arm.  A  very  elegant  ear-pick,  which  has  a  leaf-shaped 
scraper  at  the  other  end,  is  made  of  stiver  (No.  288  ;  fig.  129). 
Others  end  in  a  sharp  point,  which  may  have  been  used  either  for 


Pio.  137.— Bronze  Razob  from  Sabdibia  (No.  2SC),    3 : 6. 


Fia.  198.— BBONaa  Nii^Fn.B  (No,  '. 


FiQ.  129.— Silver  EiR-PicK  (No.  288).    3:6. 

a  tooth-pick  or  a  stil'as  pen  (cf.  p.  185).  In  the  latter  case,  the 
ear-pick  would  no  doubt  have  served  to  stimulate  the  thoughts  of 
the  unimaginative  writer.  Another  ear-pick  is  combined  with  a 
pair  of  tweezers  and  some  other  tools  now  lost  (No.  289).  The 
tweezers  were  used  for  plucking  out  such  hairs  as  Roman  fashion 
deemed  unsightly. 

For  mirrors  the  ancients  were  at  a  disadvantage.  The  use  of 
glass  was  known,  but  was  not  common,  and  the  ordinary  retlectiiig 
medium  was  a  sheet  of  burnished  metal.  There  are,  however, 
two  genuine  looking-glasses— one  in  a  leaden  frame,  from  OLhia 
(No.  290),  and  the  other  set,  with  several  fragments,  in  a  plaster 
slab,  from  Gheyta,  in  Egypt  (No.  291).     The  glass  was  probably 
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backed  with  foil,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  reflectors  are 
convex,  so  that  the  image  must  have  been  distorted.  A  similar 
surface  is  attempted  od  the  square  sheet  of  metal,  which  is  glazed 
with  a  vitreous  enamel  (No.  292). 

The  more  usual  metal  mirrors  have  two  priucipal  forms :  a 
circular  reflector,  mounted  on  a  handle  like  the  modem  hand-glass, 
which  is  represented  by  specimens  from  Naukratis  (No.  293),  and 
a  simQar  disc  enclosed  in  a  folding  box  {No.  294).  Both  these 
varieties  were  often  decorated  with  engraving  {fig.  134),  and  the 
handles  were  sometimes  modelled  as  statuettes.  In  the  Bronze 
Room  there  are  large  collections  of  all  types.  A  small  pocket- 
mirror  in  this  Case  hfis  on  one  side  of  the  bronze  box  a  head  of 
Nero,  and  on  the  other  the  god  Dionysos  standing  by  a  vine  (No. 
296).  The  disc  is  silver-plated,  like  most  of  these  examples. 
Two  similar  boxes  have  been  turned  out  of  large  brass  coins  of 
Nero  {No.  296).  A  fragment  of  a  silvered  mirror  from  Amathus 
in  Cyprus  has  a  palm-tree  engraved  on  its  face  (No.  297).  Though 
the  design  indicates  that  this  side  is  the  front,  yet  the  reflector  was 
the  convex  back,  and  thus,  in  a  spirit  quite  foreign  to  Greek  art, 
the  purpose  of  the  thing  was  subordinated  to  its  decoration. 

Other  relics  of  the  dressing-table  are  the  toilet-boxes  and  scent- 
bottles.  There  is  a  Greek  toilet-box  from  Naukratis,  still  coloured 
by  the  rouge  which  it  contained  (No.  298);  and  another  has  a 
carved  wooden  lid  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  bead  of  great 
beauty  (No.  299).  A  leaden  box  was  found  in  a  Greek  tomb  at 
Halikamassos  (No.  300),  and  others  of  bronze  and  ivory  date 
from  the  Roman  period.  Most  of  the  wooden  boxes  are  carved 
in  fantastic  or  frivolous  shapes:  a  swimming  duck,  a  crouching 
boar,  and  a  shoe  (Nos.  301,  302,  303).  These  are  divided  into 
eompartmenfca  for  the  various  powders,  and  some  blocks  of  paint 
are  still  preserved.  For  liquid  ointments  there  are  an  alabaster 
box  (No.  304)  and  two  bottles  of  the  same  material,  and  remains 
of  a  leather  bottle  with  its  cork  (No.  306).  An  Etruscan  bronze 
cisia,  which  stands  on  three  human  feet,  contains  a  set  of  movable 
tubes,  each  for  a  different  unguent  (No.  306).  The  lid  of  this 
receptacle  was  crowned  by  the  small  bronze  statuette  which  stands 
beside  it.  Besides  cosmetics  for  the  complexion,  the  toilet-boxes 
may  have  held  tooth-powders,  for  which  tliere  are  many  receipts 
in  the  works  of  ancient  writers  on  medicine. 

Jewellery. — Among  the  jewellery  for  personal  adornment  there 
are  pins  for  hair  and  clothes,  finger-rings  and  earrings,  bracelets 
and  necklaces.     Although  tlie  use  of  these  is  of  great  antiquity. 
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most  of  the  tjrpes  are  still  reproduced  in  modem  work,  and  the 
objects  explain  themeelves. 

The  riDgs  are  generally  set  with  an  engraved  gem  or  bezel ; 
Bome  have  revolving  Bcarabs  which  are  pierced  through  the  middle 
(No.  307),  another  has  a  gold  intaglio  portrait  of  the  Empress 
Faustina  (No.  308),  while  an   enormous  bronze  ring  has  the 
design  cut  in  the  bezel  itself,  a  double  head  of  Hermes  and  a 
Seilenos  (No.  309).     These  examples  are  in  bronze  and  of  poor 
workmanship,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  style  of 
ancient  rings.     A  great  number  in  gold  and  silver,  with  the  rest 
of  the  antique  jewellery,  are  exhibited  in  the  Gold  Ornament  and 
Gem  Boom,  where  the  subject  can  be  more  adequately  studied. 
The  intaglio  designs  were  for  use  in  sealing,  which  was  more 
commonly  practised  by  the  ancients  than  it  is  now.     Others  have 
a  purely  decorative  purpose,  and 
were   worn   in   profusion.      The 
bronze  hand  (No.  310)  has  rings 
on  the  upper  joints  of  the  fingers, 
in    acoordance  with    a    common 
fashion  of  the  Boman   Imperial 
period.     The  Greeks  of  an  early 
period  did  not  usually  wear  orna- 
mental   rings,   although    signets 
were  in  constant  use,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fourth  century  b.c.      P'o-  ISO.  — Gbeek   Bhohzf.  Eab- 

,,      ,       .  /         1-       1  BIBOB    OP    EiBLY     D*TE,    THOU 

that  rmgs  were  worn  for  display.  EPHEaus  (n™,  311-12).    3 :  i. 

In  Bome  there  were  restrictions 

on  the  use  of  the  gold  ring,  but  these  were  lessened  as  time  went 
on,  until  in  the  late  Empire  they  practically  disappeared.  Be- 
trothal rings  were  customary  among  the  Bomans,  but  in  Greece 
there  is  no  record  of  their  use.  A  gold  betrothal  ring  is  shown  in 
Case  95  (No.  48). 

The  bronze  earrings  are  from  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  and  are  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  b.o.  (lig.  130). 
Two  types  are  represented ;  the  swelling  hoop  of  wire,  which 
hung  like  a  liquid  drop  (No.  311),  and  the  heavy  coil,  which  was 
suspended  from  a  ring  (No.  312).  Both  are  primitive,  but  the 
shapes  occur  in  Greek  and  Boman  jewellery  of  all  periods,  with 
more  elaborate  decoration. 

A  favourite  form  of  bracelet  was  modelled  in  imitation  of  a 
snake  coiled  round  the  arm  (No.  313).  The  same  design  appears 
also  in  a  finger-ring  (No.  314).     Otlior  bracelets  end  in  heads  of 
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animate :  a  ha&Ty  silver  piece  from  Kameiros  has  lions'  heads 
(No.  316),  and  rams  and  goats  are  often  represented.  Snake-coila 
of  large  size  were  worn  on  the  legs  ;  a  terracotta  torBo  from 
Ephesua  has  this  ornament  on  its  thigh,  and  a  chain  of  beads  is 
hung  round  the  shoulders  and  crossed  between  the  breasts 
(No.  316).  Such  chains  were  frequently  worn  in  the  fourth 
century  B.o.  and  later. 

The  necklaces  here  exhibited  conBiet  of  beads  of  painted  terra- 
cotta and  glass.    Those  of  more  precious  materials  are  in  the  Gold 


n 

q 


ft 


Pig.  132. — BaoNZB  Am)  Silver  Pikb,  of 
MyCENAXAN      AMD      Gbeek     Pebiods 
l;2.  (Nob.  323-7).     1:2. 

Ornament  Room.  The  glass  pendants  (No.  317)  have  belonged  to 
necklaces,  and  the  large  crescents  of  gilt  bronze  were  similarly 
suspended.  Links  and  studs  of  Roman  times  (No.  318)  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  modem  articles,  as  does  a  coiled 
hook-and-eye  which  dates  actually  from  the  Primitive  Italian 
period  (No.  319).  A  peculiar  fastening  is  seen  in  the  double 
hooks  which  probably  served  to  loop  together  the  two  sides  of  a 
shawl  or  cloak  {No.  320).  They  are  probably  of  Boman  date, 
and  come  in  some  instances  from  the  province  of  Gaul. 

Some  of  the  pins  may  have  been  used  equally  well  to  fasten 
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the  clothing  or  to  adorn  the  hair ;  but  others  were  evidently 
designed  to  serve  only  one  of  these  purposes.  Those  in  carved 
ivory  are  plainly  hair-pins  (No.  321 ;  fig.  131).  The  roughly- 
worked  busts  of  Roman  ladies  of  the  Empure  indicate  the  period 
to  which  the  series  belongs.  The  little  statuette  is  intended  to 
represent  Aphrodite  wringing  the  water  out  of  her  hair,  after  rising 
from  the  sea.  A  fine  gold  pin  similarly  modelled  is  exhibited  in 
the  Gold  Ornament  Boom  (Case  H).  The  ivory  hand,  which 
holds  a  cone  and  is  encircled  by  a  serpent,  has  some  magical 
significance,  like  the  bronze  votive  hands  in  Case  105  (p.  47). 

The  metal  pins  are  less  elaborate.  The  simplest  shape  was 
straight  and  headless,  a  direct  copy  of  the 
natural  thorn  which  first  suggested  the  idea. 
A  very  primitive  head  is  seen  on  the  small 
bronze  pin  which  is  bent  roimd  at  the  top 
(No.  322 ;  fig.  132a).  It  was  found  in  the 
island  of  Kalymnos,  and  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Myceuaean  age,  in  the  second  millennium 
before  Glirist.  A  silver  pin  is  similarly  bent, 
but  as  it  has  a  head  as  well,  is  not  so  early 
(No.  323;  fig.  6).  Another  prehistoric  type 
is  represented  by  several  bronze  pins  which 
were  excavated  from  tombs  of  the  late  My- 
cenaean age  at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus  (No.  324  ; 
fig.  c).  These  are  pierced  with  eyes  in  which 
chains  were  fastened  to  secure  the  pins  to  the 

dress  or  to  each  other.    Three  pins  crowned     „     ,„_     ,„, 
,        ,  ,       ,  ,  .,  Fto.  133.— A  Woman 

by   large  ivory  knobs  come  from   the  same  q,  .thb  Dorian 

site  and  belong  to  the  same  period  {No.  325  ;  Chiton,  showing 

fig.  d).    The  bronze  pin  with  a  head  made  of  Shooldeb. 

several  discs  is  Greek  of  the  sixth  century  b.c, 
as  it  appears  in  the  paintings  of  the  Fran9ois  Vase  at  Florence, 
which  isanAtticworkof  that  date  (No.  326;  figs.  132e,  133).  In 
other  figures  on  the  vase  the  chain  which  joined  the  pins  is 
represented.  Some  pins  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus 
are  of  this  pattern,  and  others  are  in  the  shape  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Another  classical  type  is  the  silver  pin  vrith  a  moulded 
bead  (No.  327;  fig.  132/).  Others  of  less  remarkable  designs 
were  not  peculiar  to  any  period.  Of  the  extremely  long  pins 
at  the  top  of  this  case,  one  probably  represents  the  aciis  dis- 
criminaHs  which  was  used  to  part;  and  curl  the  locks  of  hair 
(No.  328).      It  is   frequently  shown  io  toilet-i^cenes  on  ItaUan 
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vases  and  mirrote.     Fig.  134  is  from  an  Etruscan  mirror  in  the 
BroDze  Room. 

Fibulae. — Although  the  straight  pin  iiraa  used  for  fastening  the 
dro93,  brooches  or  safety-pins  were  most  commonly  worn..  This 
method  of  fastening  was  of  early  origin,  and  its  use  can  be  traced 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  One  type  was  like  the  modem  brooch 
with  a  flat  decorative  plate  ;  but  it  was  less  frequent  than  the 
safety-pin,  which  was  made  of  one  length  of  wire.     This  pin,  the 


fibula,  experienced  in  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence  and  in  the 
hands  of  different  peoples  so  many  variations  and  developments  of 
form,  that  these  can  be  classified  in  distinct  types,  and  their 
presence  in  tombs  and  other  deposits  affords  valuable  evidence  of 
the  date  and  origin  of  the  objects  with  wliich  they  occur. 

The  simplest  form  of  fibula  is  represented  here  by  examples 
excavated  at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus,  which  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  before  1000  b.c  (No.  329  ;  (ig.  135).  Greek  safety- 
pins  of  tjio  succeeding  period,  which  is  known  from  the  character 
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of  its  art  as  Geometric,  are  also  of  Bimple  design.  They  have 
plaioly  curved  bowa,  which  are  sometimes  strung  with  beads 
{No.  330;  fig.  136),  or  moulded  in  head-p&ttema  (No.  331), 
and  are  distinguished  by  targe  plates  which  are  ofteo  eDgnived 
(No.  332 ;  fig.  137).  Another  early  Greek  type  is  decorated 
with  figures  of  birds,  modelled  in  the  round  (No.  333; 
fig.  138).  All  these  examples  come  from  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Similar  types  were  excavated  at  Ephesus  (No,  334).  Some  from 
Cyprus  are  quite  distinct,  and  seem  to  have  no  connection  with 


^ 


Fig.  13S,— FiBOLi  of         Fig.    136.  —  Early 

THE       MVCBH&EAK  GKBEK        PlBULA 

Pebiod  (No.  32a).  (No.  830).     1:2. 


Fig.    137.— Greek     Fiiio 

WITH  GeOUKTWC  DECORA- 

TIOB  (No.  S32).    1 :  2. 


the  others  (No.  335 ;  fig.  139).  In  the  classical  period  the  fibula 
was  little  used  in  Greece,  in  consequence  of  modifications  m  dress 
which  rendered  such  fastenings  unnecessary. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  band,  the  fibula  flourished  exceedingly. 
The  plain  wire  original  was  soon  elaborated.  The  bow  was 
thickened,  and  came  to  resemble  a  leech  or  a  boat  (No.  336 ; 
fig.  140) ;  the  catch  was  elongated  (No.  337 ;  fig.  "141) ;  or  the 
wire  was  bent  into  fantastic  and  serpentine  shapes  (No.  338), 
and  the  undulating  bow  was  adorned  with  horn-like  pairs  of  pro- 
jections (No.  339).     A  curious  development  appears  in  the  catch- 
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plate,  which  was  originally  the  end  of  the  wire  rolled  up  is  a 
spiral  coil,  but  afterwards  became  a  flat  disc  ornamented  with  a 
pattern  which  preserves  the 
tradition  of  its  origin  (No. 
340;  Jig.  142).  Spiral  coils 
constitute  the  whole  decora- 
tion of  a  type  of  brooch  which 
has  been  found  in  Central 
Europe,  especially  at  Hallstatt, 
but  occurs  also  in  Greece  and, 
more  rarely,  in  Italy  (No.  341;  fig.  143).  Many  of  the  Italian 
bows  are  strung  with  ornaments.  Bronze  discs  and  amber  beads 
were  frequently  used  (No.  342).  The  fibulae  which  cams  next 
in  sequence  are  called,  from  the  site  in  Switzerland  where  most 
remains  of  their  period  have  been  found,  the  La  T6ne  types.  These 
are  distinguished  by  the  turning  back  of  the  long  catch  towards  the 


Fig.  142.— iTAtiAM  Fibula  (No.  340).    I  -.  2. 


bow,  with  which  it  ultimately  unites  (No.  343  ;  fig.  144).  At  the 
same  time  improvement  was  made  in  the  spring,  which  becomes 
a  double  coil  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Fibulae  of 
this  type  were  superseded  and  absorbed  by  the  eclectic  patterns 
of  the  Eoman  Empire. 

The  Eoman  fibula  was  more  like  a  brooch  than  a  safety-pin, 
if  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  two :  the  bow  tended  to 
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become  broad  and  heavy,  while  the  pin  was  ofteo  made  separately 
and  attached  by  a  hinga  But  it  shows  a  etrong  connection 
with  the  La  T^ne  types,  especially  in  the  double  coil  of  the  spring, 
which  was  often  protected  hy  a  sheath  (No.  344)-  Even  when 
the  spring  was  no  longer  used,  the  fibula  retained  this  cross-bow 
shape  (No.  346;  fig.  145).  The  elaborate  bronze  brooch  in  the 
form  of  a  ribbed  band  passing  through  a  ring  (No.  346  ;  fig.  146), 
is  stamped  underneath  with  the  name  of  the  maker  (vLATi),  in 


the  manner  of  the  Boman  pottery.  Enamel  and  metal  inlay  was 
liberally  applied  in  the  decoration  of  the  later  brooches.  A  large 
collection  with  great  variety  of  shapes  is  exhibited.  The  effect  of 
the  bright  colours  is  best  seen  in  the  big  round  pieces  which 
were  popular  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  a.d.  (No.  347 ; 
fig.  147).  Aniraal  forms  were  also  common  at  this  time,  and 
were  similarly  decorated  with  inlay  (No.  348 ;  fig.  148).  These 
types  were  widely  spread  over  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  continued  in  use  among  the  nations  who  succeeded 
to  the  Boman  power. 
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XII.— WEIOHTS     AND     MEASURES. 

(Wall-Cases  41-44  and  Table-Case  H.) 

Q-reek  Weights.— In  Case  B  of  the  First  Vase  Room  will 

be  seen  the  plaster  model  of  a  large  stone  object  of  triangulaF 
form,  pierced  towards  the  apex  with  a  hole.'  It  has  the  design 
of  an  octopus  on  either  side,  and  may  with  some  probability  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  hanging  weight  (64  pounds).  This  object 
was  found  by  Dr.  Evans  at  Knossos  in  Crete,  in  the  "  Palace  of 
Minos,"  and  may  be  dated  roughly  at  2000  B.C.  A  set  of  very 
early  weights  of  the  Mycenaean  period  from  Cyprus  is  in 
Case  11,  consisting  of  haematite  objects  in  the  form  of  sling-bolts 


Pig.  U9.— Ijb*d  ahd  Bronze  Weights.    2:8. 

(No.  350),  passing  in  a  series  of  gradations  from  large  to  small. 
No  definite  system  can,  however,  be  deduced  from  these  weights. 

In  the  historic  period  there  were  apparently  two  weight 
standards  in  commoD  use  at  Athens,  the  Aeginetan  and  the 
Solonian.  The  standard  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  system  was 
the  heavy  mina  of  9,722  grains  (about  Ij  lb.  avoirdupois).  The 
Solonian  (Euboic)  mina  weighed  normally  6,737  grains  (nearly 
1  lb.  avoirdupois],  but  there  was  a  special  heavy  mina  in  use  which 
weighed  exactly  double  the  normal.  This  last  was  the  original 
mina  introduced  by  Solon,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  light 
mina  of  half  its  weight.  Weights  of  the  Aeginetan  and  Solonian 
systems  are  here  exhibited,  which  in  many  cases  show  considerable 
variation  from  the  norm.  The  mina  was  subdivided  into  100 
drachmae,  and  the  drachma  into  6  obols.  Certain  stamped 
devices  distinguish  these  Attic  weights,  viz.,  the  astragalos  or 
■  See  Ann.  of  Brit.  School  at  Alkem,  VII.,  p.  42,  fig.  7. 
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knuckle- bone,  the  amphora,  the  tortoise,  the  dolphin,  and  the 
crescent.  Fig.  149  shows  three  weights  of  the  later  Solonian 
standard,  a  mina  in  lead  stamped  with  a  dolphin  and  inscribed 
MNA  (7,010  grs.),  a  half  mina  in  lead  (3,399  grs.)  with  the  device 
of  a  tortoise  and  the  inscription  Ahmo  (=^  S^fiov),  "of  the  people," 
and  a  bronze  weight  of  i  drachmae  (283  grs.)  stamped  with  an 
amphora  and  the  word  TEXIAPES.  Sometimes  a  half  tortoise 
occurs,  as  on  No.  361,  a  quarter  mina,  or  a  half  amphora,  as  on 


Fro.  150. — BaoNZE  Wkiohts  of  Abtistio  Fobh  (No.  355,  etc.).    4:7. 

No.  352,  a  one-third  mina.  Various  other  standards  are  represented 
in  this  Case,  e.g.  that  of  Kyzikos  in  Asia  Minor,  but  these  need  not 
be  particularly  described.  A  noteworthy  weight  is  the  bronze  one 
(No.  353),  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  rising  steps,  inscribed  on  the 
top  AlOZ.  Tiiis  is  probably  a  temple -weight,  very  likely  used  to 
weigh  votive  objects.  Weights  of  a  similar  type  have  been  found 
at  Olympia.  The  peculiar  series  of  stone  weights  (No.  354) 
decorated  with  female  breasts  was  found  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Demeter  at  Knidos,  and  may  be  regarded  as  temple- 

L  2 
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weights,  probably  made  ae  a  votive  ofiTering.     They  do  Dot  eeein 
to  correspond  to  any  known  standard. 

Some  weights,  especially  when  in  bronze,  served  as  standards. 
A  good  example  is  the  large  square  weight  from  Herakleia  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  head  of  Herakles  in  relief  (No.  355 ;  fig.  150), 
It  is  inscribed  "  To  the  divine  Augusti  and  the  people "  (StoZt 
y^^atrroU  mi  ri^  Sifuf)  on  the  rim  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  with 


Pig.  151.— LiMP 

the  names  of  the  aediles  P.  Clodlus  Bufus  and  Tertius  Vacilius 
(wt.  41,494  grs.,  nearly  6  lb.  avoirdupois), 

A  Gieek  inscription  mentions  weights  in  the  form  of  a  stag  and 
a  figure  of  Atalanta.'  We  have  instances  of  weights  of  artistic 
form  in  these  Cases.  The  hanging  weights  from  steelyards  in 
particular  (No.  356 ;  fig.  150)  are  often  in  the  form  of  a  head  or 
bust.  Weights  in  the  form  of  a  pig  (No.  357;  fig.  160),  an 
astragalos  (No.  358),  etc.,  will  be  noticed. 

Roman  weights. — The  standard  was  here  the  libra  or  pound, 

'  Bull,  dc  Corr.  HeU.,  1898,  p.  4. 
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which  weighed  5,050  gralDS,  and  was  subdivided  into  12  uncuie  or 
ouoces,  the  ounce  again  being  divided  into  24  scruples.  The 
BomoD   weights  are    here    grouped  according    to    multiples   or 


weighing  389  grains),  belonging  to  this  series, 
is  seen  in  fig.  149  above. 

Weighing  InBtrmnents. — Of  these  there  are  two  chief 
varieties,  the  simple  balance  {libra),  and  the  steelyard  (statera). 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  used  the  former  only ;  the  Bomans  used 
both.  The  use  of  the  balance  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  vase 
with  the  design  of  Hermes  weighing  the  souls  of  Achilles  and 
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Memoon,  and  by  the  Bomao  lamp  showing  a  stork  weighing  an 
elephant  and  a  mouse  (fig.  151).  The  steelyard  was  widely  used 
in  the  Roman  world.  Owing  to  its  portability,  it  was  doubtless 
much  employed  byhawkere  and  streetsellers,  as  at  the  present  day. 
Out  of  the  several  exhibited  here,  one  example,  from  Catania  in 
Sicily  (No.  361 ;  fig.  152),  may  be  described  in  detail.     It  consists 


FiQ.  153.— KOHAN  Bbohzb  Baiakceb  (Nos 


I,  364).    Ca.  1 : : 


of  a  bronze  rod  of  square  section,  divided  into  two  unequal  portions. 
The  shorter  portion  has  (a)  two  books  suspended  from  chains 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  rod  by  a  movable  collar  working  in  a 
groove  (the  object  to  be  weighed  was  of  course  attached  to  these 
hooks) ;  (b)  tluree  hooks,  placed  at  intervals  of  about  J,  1^,  and 
3  in.  respectively  from  the  oollar,  and  suspended  from  small 
movable  rings.  These  books  are  in  different  planes,  corresponding 
to  three  of  the  four  ridges  in  the  longer  portion  of  the  bar.  The 
bar  is  graduated  on  three  of  its  four  faces,  viz.,  on  the  first  with 
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nine  divisions,  each  aubdividod  into  twelftlis.  This  scale  was  used 
wheD  the  steelyard  wau  suspended  by  the  hook  nearest  the 
graduated  bar  (as  io  the  fig-)-  Objects  weighing  up  to  nine 
Roman  pounds  could  thus  be  weighed  by  moving  a  sliding  weight 
along  the  tiar.  The  figure  V  wUl  be  seen  at  the  fifth  pound,  the 
half  pounds  are  marked  by  three  dots,  and  the  twelfths  correspond 
to  the  unciae.  The  secoad  face  begins  with  VI  and  goes  up  to 
twenty-three  pounds.  It  was  used  when  the  steelyard  was 
suspended  by  the  middle  hook.  The  third  face  starts  with  XXII 
pounds,  and  goes  up  to  fifty-nine  pounds.  As  in  the  second  scale, 
intervals  of  five  pounds  are  marked  by  the  figures  Y  and  X.  Fifty 
pounds  is  indicated  by  the  Greek  letter  N.  This  third  scale  was 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  hook  nearest  the  collar.  The  sliding 
weight  (now  lost)  must  have  weighed  about  17,000  grs.  (2J  lb. 
avou>3upois].  All  the  other  steelyards  here  shown  work  on  this 
principle,  though  many  have  only  two  graduated  scales  and  t^o 
suspending  hooks. 


FiQ.  154.— Roman  Bbonzb  Foot-Bole  (No.  967).    L.  292  mm. 

The  steelyard  principle  was  also  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
balances,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  use  of  numerous  small 
weights.  An  example  is  No.  362  (fig- 153),  where  one  half  of  the 
bronze  arm  is  graduated  with  twelve  divisions  corresponding  to 
scruples  {^^  of  an  ounce).  The  sliding  weight  would  thus  be  used 
to  determine  weights  of  less  than  half  an  ounce.  The  bar  of 
another  balance  (No.  363)  had  24  such  divisions  for  determinmg 
any  weight  below  the  ounce.  An  interesting  httle  balance 
(No.  364  ;  fig.  153)  may  be  mentioned  here.  At  one  end  is  a 
fixed  weight  in  the  form  of  a  head  (of  the  Sun-god?).  This 
balance  was  adapted  to  test  the  weight  of  ac  object  weighing 
about  69  grains,  perhaps  a  Roman  coin  such  as  the  denarius  or 
lotidus. 

Measures. — In  Case  H  are  a  few  examples  of  ancient 
measures  and  geometrical  instruments.  A  Greek  clay  cup 
(No.  366),  inscribed  (//kkqtiiAiov,  contains  exactly  half  a  pint. 
The  Greek  kotyle  therefore,  according  to  this  standard,  measured 
exactly  a  pint.   The  other  measures  are  Roman.    Nos.  366  and  367 
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are  two  Bomao  bronze  foot-rules,  measuring  respectively  294  mm. 
(11-6  in.)  and  292  mm.  (11-5  in.).  The  normal  Roman  foot 
measm^  296  mm.,  and  was  adopted  under  Greek  influence, 
whereas  the  early  Italic  foot  had  only  measured  278  mm.  (shghtly 
under  11  in,).  Kg.  154  (No.  367)  shows  the  subdivisions  of  these 
foot-rules.  One  side  is  marked  by  dote  into  sixteenths  (digiti) ; 
another  into  twelfths  (unciae)  ;  another  into  fourths  Ijtalmi). 
The  foot-rule  iUustrated  has  the  remains  of  a  catch  (indicated  in 
the  fig.)  for  keeping  it  rigid,  when  opened.     The  peculiar  bronze 


FiQ.  196. — Bbonzb  Pbopobtiomal  Cohpabbbb  (No.  370).    L.  T^  in. 

instrument  numbered  369  may  have  been  a  surveyor's  pocket 
compass  with  a  sliding  pencil  to  allow  of  circles  of  different  radii 
being  described.  The  use  of  the  hinged  rod  (now  broken  off)  at 
the  knobbed  end  is  obscure.  Possibly  it  was  connected  with  the 
measurement  of  angles.  There  are  several  pairs  of  ordinary 
compasseB  and  dividers,  and  also  two  pairs  of  proportional  (2  : 1) 
compasses  (No.  370).  One  of  these  is  figured  here  (fig.  155). 
Notice  the  method  of  tightening  by  means  of  a  wedge,  with  the 
object  of  keeping  the  compasses  fixed  in  any  particular  position. 

Weights. — (350)  Excavafiont  in  Cypntt,  pi.  li,  668,  etc. ;  on 
Qreek  and  Roman  weights  in  general,  see  Pemice,  OHech.  Oevnckle,  and 
Daremberget3agho,B.v.  Pontius;  (353)  Cf.  Oiywtpta,  V.,801£f.;  (364) 
Newton,  DUe.  at  Halicamassut,  II.,  pp.  887  and  804;  (355)  Mon.  dell' 
Imt.,  1B55,  pi.  1 ;  (359)  C.I.L.,  XIII.,  10080  (10) ;  (361)  For  the  Roman 
steelyard,  et.  Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  XIII.,  p.  74  ff, ;  Vitr.,  de  Arch.,  x,  8, 4 ; 
(364)  C(.  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  h.y.  Libra,  fig.  4478. 

Measures.— (366)  Cat.  of  Vaio,  IV.,  F  6fi6 ;  (366)  Ct.  Daremberg 
et  Saglio,  B.v.  Peg;  Anzeiger  fiir  tchwcieeruche  Altertumakunde,  N.F., 
1907,  p.  39  ff. ;  Hcrmee,  XXII.,  p.  17  ff.  and  p.  79  ff. ;  Alh.  Milt.,  IX. 
(1884),  p.  198  ff. 
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(Wall-Cases  45^8.) 

Tools. — These  are  exhibited  in  Caeea  45-46.  The  objects  for 
the  moat  part  apeak  for  themselvee,  hut  attention  may  be  called  to 
one  or  two  of  the  most  interestiDg.  Such  is  the  Bomao  bronze 
set-square  (No.  371 ;  iig- 156),  furnished  with  a  base  to  enable  it  to 
stand.  Its  outer  edges  would  be  used  by  masons  or  carpenters  to 
determine  angles  of  90°  and  45°  respectively.  The  inner  angle 
of  90°  woald  be  useful  for  testing  the  true  position  of  objects  set 
at  light  angles  to  one  another,  such  as  the  sides  of  a  box,  etc. 
The  simplest  type  of  set-square,  that  formed  by  two  rods  at  right 

1 


FlO.  156.— ROMAM  SBT-SaOAKK  AKD  Pl.nMMET  (NoS.  371,  373).       1  :  i. 

angles  to  one  another,  is  seen  in  No.  372.  Notice  the  set  of 
bronze  plummets  (No.  373),  which  were  suspended  from  strings, 
and  used  to  determine  true  perpendicularity.  The  one  illustrated 
(fig.  156)  has  Bassi,  "  belonging  to  Bassus,"  inscribed  on  it  in 
punctured  letters.  Two  other  inscribed  tools  are  of  interest. 
The  one  is  the  sickle-like  iron  blade  from,  perhaps,  a  gardener's 
knife,  with  the  inscription  "Durra  made  me"  (No.  374),  the 
other  a  finely  made  Greek  bronze  chisel,  bearing  the  name  of 
Apollodoroa  (No.  376). 

Building  materials. — Cases  47-48  contain  objects  illus- 
trating the  materials  and  methods  of  Greek  and  Roman  builders. 
There  are  several  Greek  tiles  dated  by  the  impression  of  a  magis- 
trate's name,  e.g. "  Under  Aeschyliskos,"  "  Under  ApoUodoros,"  the 
latter  (No.  375*)  bearing  traces  of  the  feet  of  a  dog  which  has  run 
across  the  tile  before  it  was  dry.     Parallel  with  these  inscriptions 
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are  those  on  the  Eoman  tiles  or  bricks.    These  stamps  were  a  kind 
o[  trade-mark,  intended  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  clay.     The 
beginniDg  of  the  inscription  is  marked  by  a  small  raised  circle, 
and  the  infonuattoa  giveu  includes  the  date  (name  of  the  Emperor 
or  codsuIb),  the  name  of  the  estate  from  which  the  clay  comes, 
the  name  of  the  potter  and  his  kibi,  though  all  these  pieces  of 
information  do  not  necessarily  occur  on  the  same  tile.     As  typical 
examples   may  be  given :    No.  376,  here  illustrated  (fig.  157), 
bearing  the  device  of  a  pine-cone  between  two  branches,  and  the 
inscription  ex  fig[linis)  M.  Herenni  Pollionis  dol{iare)  L.  Sessi 
Siiccessi,  "  From  the  pottery  of  M.  Herenoius  Pollio ;  baked  by 
L.    Sessus  Successus  " ; 
and  No.  377,  with  the 
device  of  a  Victory,  and 
the  inscription :   "  Brick 
from    the    PubUnian 
pottery,  (made  with  clay 
from)    the   estate    of 
Aemilia Severa."   Alarge 
number    of  the    estates 
from    which    the    clay 
came  were,  it  should  be 
noted,  owned  by  women. 
These    tiles    were   used 
merely  as  facings  to  a 
main   structure  of  con- 
crete, and  were  generally 
PiQ.  157,— EoMis  Stihped  Tile  (No.  376).      covered  with  stucco. 

Ca.  1 : 8.  The    bronze   dowels 

(No.  378)  were  em- 
ployed for  fastening  together  stone  sections,  such  as  the  drums  of 
columns.  They  are  often  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones  placed 
base  to  base,  the  thickest  part  being  thus  in  the  position  where 
the  strain  was  greatest  (fig.  158a).  Other  dowels  from  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halikamassos  are  in  the  form  of  bronze  cylinders 
in  collars  of  bronze.  The  cylinders  were  intended  to  drop  from 
the  collars  into  the  sockets  of  the  stones  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
Case  46. 

A  series  of  bronze  coverings  (No.  379)  for  the  pivots  of  doors 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  most  of  the  doors 
worked  on  a  different  principle  from  our  own.  The  bronze- 
covered  pivots  (fig.  15Sb)  turned  in  bronze  sockets  (t)  fitted  into  the 
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lintel  or  threshold.  This  arrangement  explains  the  allusions  to  the 
grating  of  doors  met  with  in  ancient  writers.'  Hmges  of  the 
modem  type  were,  however,  well  known.  Examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  bottom  of  Cases  47,  48,  among  them  a  hinge  with  the 
fragments  of  the  wood,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached,  still 
adhering  (No  380). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic  and  under  the  Empire  the 
Bomans    devoted    much    attention    to    the   adornment  of  their 
buildings,  public  and  private.    For  this  purpose  marbles  of  every 
variety  were  imported  from  all   parts  of  the   world,  while  an 
elaborate  system  of  wall-painting  was  also  developed.     Mamurra, 
an  officer  of  Julius  Caesar, 
is  said  to  have  been  the 
first   to  veneer   the  walls 
of  his  house  with  marble. 
The  columns  in  his  house 
were  all  of  solid  Carystian 
or      Lunensian      marble.* 
The  orator   Crassus,    }i. 
Lepidua,  and  L.  Lucullus 
were    all   noted    for    the 
display  of  marbles  in  their 
houses.      A   few  selected 
examples  from  the  Tolley 
collection  of  modem  speci- 
mens of  the  marbles  used 
in  ancient  Rome  are  here 
exhibited  (No.  381).    The 
whole  collection  comprises 
some  700  specimens,  so  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pliny 
declines  to  enumerate  the  varieties  known  in  his  day,  on  account  of 
the  vastness  of  their  number.^    The  simpler  building  materials  used 
at  Rome  were,  besides  the  tiles  or  bricks  already  mentioned,  the 
hard  limestone  rock  known  as  travertine  and  the  volcanic  tufa 
and  peperino.    A  specimen  of  the  last  is  shown  here. 

The  place  of  hanging  pictures  in  ancient  houses  was  largely 
taken    by   fresco  wall- pain tmgs,  several    fragments  of  which  are 

'  Virgil,  Cirw,  232; 

Marmoreo  aeratns  stridens  in  limine  cardo. 
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here  shown.  The  fioors  of  the  houses  were  not  covered  with 
oarpetB,  but  were  frequeDtly  decorated  with  mosaics,  which  might 
range  from  simple  geometrical  patterns  in  black  and  white  (ae  in 
many  of  the  specunens  here  seen)  to  elaborate  pictorial  designs. 
The  construction  of  these  paToments,  out  of  small  stone  cubes 
(tesserae)  set  in  cement,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  examples  exhibited. 
Qenuine  mosaic  was  sometimes  imitated  in  painted  plaster.  One 
or  two  such  fragments  can  be  seen  in  the  Case. 

(371)  Cf.  Mint,  de  la.  8oe.  dot  Ant.  ie  France,  VII.  H^rie,  III.  (1902), 
p.  845,  fig.  10;  (373)  Cf.  Dorembcrg  et  Saglio,  s.v.  PerpendieaUtm ; 
(376)  CJ.L.  XV.  (1),  1180;  (378)  Newton,  Di»o.  at  HaUeamatnu, 
II.  (1),  p.  97 ;  (379)  Cf.  Ann.  d.  Intt.,  1869,  pi.  E ;  (381)  Cf.  Pullen, 
Handbook  of  Ancient  Roman  Marbtet. 

On  Boman  buildings  generally,  cf.  Middleton,  The  BeTnairu  of  Ancient 
Borne;  Lanciani,  TTie  Buinji  and  ExcavatioTis  of  Ancient  SoTite ;  Mau- 
Eelsey,  Pompeii. 


XIV.— DOMESTIC    ABTS. 
(Table-Case  Ot.) 


) 


Weaving,  etc. — (a)  Pre- 

paration  of  yam. — The  pro- 
cess of  spinning  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  accompanying  drawing 
from  a  Greek  vase  of  the  fifth 
century  exhibited  in  this  C3a8e 
(No.  382;  fig.  159).  A  woman 
is  holding  up  in  hor  left  hand 
the  distaff,  a  rod  which  is 
thrust  through  a  ball  of  wool. 
With  the  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  she  is  twisting  fibres 
drawn  from  the  wool.  The 
yam  is  attached  below  to  the 
top  of  the  spindle,  a  rod  of 
wood  or  metal  with  a  disc 
(whorl)  near  the  bottom  to 
assist  the  rotation.  The  top 
of  the  spindle  generally  had 
a  hook  (seen  in  fig.  160  and 
in     the     above     illastration), 
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which  facilitated  the  attachment  of  the  fibrea.  When  some 
quantity  of  yam  had  been  twisted,  it  was  cut  away  and 
wound  ronnd  the  hody  of  the  spindle,  after  which  the  twisting 
process  was  recommenced.  An  impressive  description  of  the 
ancient  spindle  is  given  by  Plato  in  the  vision  of  Er  at  the  end 


Fia.  160.— Sfosixb  AMD  Wborls.    2 :  (S 


of  the  Republic,'  where  he  liiens  the  axis  of  the  universe  to  the 
shaft  of  ,a  spindle  suspended  by  a  hook  of  adamant,  and  the 
revolving  starry  heavens  to  a  whorl  made  up  of  eight  concentric 
rims,  fitting  one  into  the  other  like  boxes.  Two  bronze  spindles 
(No.  383}  are  seen  in  the  Case  and  are  illustrated  on  either  side 


6  c,  p. 
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of  fig.  160.     In  the  same  figure  are  shown  foar  ivory  whorls  from 

apindlea  (No.  384).     Before  the  wool  was  placed  upon  the  distaff, 

it  appears  to  have  been  rubbed,  with  a  view  to  the  separation  of 

the  fibres,  upon  an  instrument  known  as  the  epinetron  or  onos. 

This  was  semi-cylindrical  in 

form  and  was  placed  upon 

the  Imee.     Several  examples 

in  terracotta  are  known,  and 

it  was  the  painted  design  on 

one  of  these  which  first  gave 

the  clue  to  its  use  (fig.  161). 

The    end   of    one   of    these 

epinetra    may    probably    be 

recognized     in     an     object 

(No.  386)  exhibited  in  this 

Case,  but  complete  examples 

are  to  be  seen  in  the  Second 

Vase  Boom  (Cases  24  and  25), 

and  one  of  these  ia  illustrated 

here  (fig.  162).      A  miniature  example  was  found  with  the  girl 

doll  seated  in  a  chair,  exhibited  in  Table-Oase  J  with  the  other 

dolls  (p.  191,  fig.  200,  below). 

(b)  The  Loom. — The  only  type  of  loom  in  use  in  Greek  and 


Pio.  162.— Epiretron  or  Spinmino  Inbtecmeht.    L,  14}  iD. 

Roman  times  was  probably  the  upright  loom.  A  good  idea  of  its 
form  is  obtained  from  the  illustration  (fig.  163),  taken  from  a  Greek 
vase-painting  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  representing  Penelope 
seated  beside  the  loom,  with  one  of  the  suitors  or  Telemaohoa 
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before  her.  The  esseatial  parts  of  the  loom  are  the  wooden 
frame,  and  the  threadg  of  the  warp,  the  latter  suspended  and  kept 
in  a  vertical  position  by  weights  attached  to  their  ends.     The  row 


Pia.  163.— Penelope  at  tbb  Loom. 

of  nine  rods  fitted  into  sockets  in  the  top  framework  is  probably 
for  holding  the  balls  of  different  coloured   wool    used  in  the 
weaving.      Six  of  these  balls  are  seen  in  position  in  the  figure, 
where  the  end  of  the  robe  with  its  elaborate  design  of  winged 
figures  should  be  noticed.     The  loom-weights,  which  hang  at  the 
bottom,    closely   resemble    in 
form  the  sets   (No.   386)  of 
pyramidal  terracotta  and  lead 
weights    in    this   Case.       The 
terracotta  discs  (figa.  160, 164), 
which   are   pierced    with    two 
holes  and  sometimes  have  a 
stamped  design,  are  also  prob- 
ably loom-weights.     No.  387 
(fig.  164)  has  a  design  of  two 
dolphins    plunging    into    the 
sea;    No.    388  (fig.   160)   is 
stamped    with     a     name  — 
Fi«.lW.-Loo»-W„.B,(N».s«7).        Kloodamos.        The      .huttle, 
3 ;  3.  which  held  the  thread  of  the 
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woof,  was  passed  alternately  over  aad  under  the  threads  of  the 

warp  in  a  horizontal  direction.     The  alternate  threads  were  for 
this  purpose  divided  into  two  groups  by  means 
of  two  rods  to  which  they  were  tied.    These 
rods  (xai'dvcs)  may  with  probability  be  identified 
with   the   two  lowest  rods  seen  in  the  above 
figure  of  the  loom.'    Possibly  the  small  bronze 
object  (No.  389)  seen  at  the  bottom  of  fig.  160 
may  be  an  ancient  shuttle,  for  passing  the 
Tmut^BTN^o^wf      *l"^<^e  to  *»^  fro  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
2;3.  ■      '■      Afterwards,  they  were  driven  close  together 
by  a  species  of  comb  {irxaftj),  a  possible  ex- 
ample of  which  is   the  toothed 

bona  object  seen    in   this   Case 

{No.  390). 

Various  specimens  of  ancient 

cloth  are  shown  here.     A  piece 

from    the    Crimea    (No.    391), 

with   pretty   geometric   patterns 

in  black  on  a  light  ground,  and 

a   large    fragment   from    Egypt 

(No.    392),    inscribed  in   paint 

■'  Diogenes,  who  was  a  patcher 

in  his  lifetime,"  ^  may  be  specially 

mentioned. 

The  objects  illustratinganoient 

sewing,   etc.,  speak  pretty  well 

for    themselves.      Such    are    the 

bronze    thimble   (No.    393; 

fig.      165),     the      iron     scissors 

(No.  394  ;    fig.    166),   and  the 

series  of  pins,  needles,  bodkins, 

netting  needles,   etc.   (figs.   167, 

168).     The  needles  and  pins  are 

arranged  in  the  Case  according 

to  their  supposed   order   of   de- 
velopment,    starting     from     the 

thorn    or    bone    fragment    with 

natural  hole  pierced  in  it.    The 

Roman  bronze  needle-case  from 


'  Ct.  Iliad,  xxiii.'jmB. 
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FraDce  (No.  395;  fig.   169}  is  worthy  of  note.     Similar  cases 
were  used  by  Boman  surgeons  for  their  instruments. 

(382)  Cat.  of  Vaiei,  III.,  D  18 ;  (392)  Petrie,  Hawara,  pi.  vili.,  2 ; 
(395)  Ct.  Denefle,  La  (rouite  d'un  ckiruTgien  gallo-romain,  pi.  2. 

On  the  ancient  loom,  see  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  and  StniUi,  Diet,  of 
All.',  8,v.  FuKii;  BlUmner,  Teehnologie,  I.,  p.  120  ff. 


Oi 


B  RON  ZB  Needle- 
Pig.  167.— Needlm,  etc.    2:5.  Case  (No.S96).        Piq.  168.— Nbtting. 
2 : 3.  Needles.    2 : 6. 


Locks  and  Keys. — The  earliest  and  simptest  form  of  door 
fastening  used  by  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  that  consisting 
of  a  bar  of  wood  set  behind  the  door,  and  made  to  slide  into  a  hole 
or  staple  in  the  sidepost.  An  advance  on  this  arrangement  was 
soon  made,  when  the  bar  was  pulled  to  by  a  strap  from  the 
outside,  and  could  be  opened  again  from  the  outside  by  means  of 

M 
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a  key  paseed  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  adapted  to  lift  up  the  ' 
pegs  which  held  the  bar  fast  in  position.  This  is  the  type  of  lock 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,'  where 
Penelope  roleases  tho  Btrap  from 
the  hook  to  which  it  was  fastened, 
puts  in  the  key,  and  lifts  the  pegs, 
"  Btrikiog  thens  fairly."  The  key 
for  such  a  lock  will  probably  have 
resembled  No.  396,  marked  a 
in  fig.  172  below,  the  working  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
(fig.  170)."  It  was  passed  narrow- 
wise  through  the  central  slot,  then 
liumed,  and  drawn  back  so  as  to 
lift  up  the  pegs  fitted  in  grooves 


Pig.  170.— Hombbic  Lock 


(Bi 


below 


Ohio  IN  AL  Mechakisu 

would  thus  be  freed  and  could  be  drawn  to  and  fro  by  the  strap. 
This  type  of  lock  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the  East.^ 
'  xxi.46ff,: 

avTiK'  lip'  7  y    ifiavTa  6oat  avtkvirt  nopidMjt, 
iv  hi  KArjiS*  ^fff,  $vpiuif  h'  avtKorrrty  ojif^ar, 
nvra  TiTVirKOfitPTf. 

^  Aiter Jacobi, Das BSmerkattell  Saalhvirg, p. 469, fig. 74, 1,2 (modified). 
"  See  Ann.  o/Bril.  Sthool  at  AlJieni.  IX.,  p.  190 ff. 
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The  "  Laconian  "  type  of  key,  described  by  Aristophanes '  as 
havJDg  three  teeth,  and  as  beiDf^  a  cause  of  consternation  to  the 
womes  when  adopted  by  thoir  husbands,  was  almost  certainly  a 
key  of  this  type.    The  majority  of  Boman  locks,  though  of  a  more 


i? 


Fia.  172.— KoMAH  Keys.    2:3. 

complicatod  structure,  are  made  on  the  same  principle,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  ancient  lock  No.  397  (probably  from  Pompeii) 
here  exhibited,  together  with  a  model  lock  of  tJie  same  type,  and 
a  diagram  showing  its  original  arrangement  (fig.  nia-d).  Here 
I  Arist.,  Theani.  421  ff. 
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the  bolt  has  been  shot  tlirough  tho  ODd  link  of  ti  chain,  part  o! 

which  rcmainB  (fig.  171c).  It  is  secured  by  pins,  the  ends  of  which 
fit  into  a  series  of  perforations  in  the  bolt  and 
are  kept  down  by  a  spring.  The  bolt  was 
released  by  a  key  fitted  with  teeth  corre- 
sponding to  the  perforations  (fig.  171ij).  The 
key  lifted  the  pins  out  of  t)ie  holes  and  took 
their  place.  The  bolt  was  then  drawn 
aside,  as  the  key  was  moved  along  the 
horizontal  slot.  Several  bolts,  keys  {e.g. 
No.  398;  fig.  172c),  and  door  plates  for 
locks  of  this  type  are  exhibited  in  this 
Case.  Notice  the  projections  on  the  ring  of 
key  c,  which  were  used  for  shooting  a  sup- 
plementary bolt,  a  common  device  in  Boman 

Fig.     178.  —  Homah  The  modem  type  of  lock,  in  which  the 

Padlock,  WITH  Kbt     key  simply  moves  the  bolt  backwards  and 

400).    Ca.  1:3.      '     forwards,  after  passing  through  a  series  of 

wards,    was    also    known    to    the    Romans. 

This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  Boman  keys  solely 

adapted  to  a  lock  of  this  character  {e.g.  No.  399;    fig.  172(i). 


Fio.  171.— ROM*B  Padlocks  (Noa,  401,  403).     1  :1. 

Such  keys  are  frequently  found  combined  with  finger-rings,  a 
convenient  method  of  minimising  tlie  danger  of  loss.     We  may 
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conclude  that  this  type  of  key  was  a  favourite  one  for  use  with 
small  padlocks. 


t 


FiQ.  ITS.— Bbonzb  Stromq-Box,  with  Cover  beeh  oh  Inneb  Sid 

C  IHD  d  BXFIAIN  THE  WOBKIHQ  OF  THE  Bom'  (No.  405).      1  ;  2. 

~  Padlocks  of  Boman  date  are  < 

In  this  Case  three  of  a  barrel  form  are 
shown.  One  (No,  400 ;  fig.  173)  has  the 
key  still  rusted  in  it.  Ihe  padlock  has 
traces  of  a  chain  attachment  at  one  end, 
and  was  probably  kept  hanging  to  a  door- 
post, while  the  bolt  was  shot  into  the  end 
link  of  a  chain  attached  to  the  door.  Two 
other  Boman  padlocks  illustrated  (tig.  174) 
are  more  ornamental  in  character.  One 
(No.  401)  is  in  the  form  of  a  circular  box 
with  hinged  handle,  the  free  end  of  which 
was  fastened  by  pin-bolts  within  the  box. 
There  is  also  a  secret  catch  underneath. 
The  other  padlock  (No.  402)  is  furnished 
with  a  chain   attached  to  one  side  of  it. 

in.  176.— CovBB  OP  ABovR   The  last  link  of  tlie  free  end  was  fastened 
Stmno  .^Box     (Outkh    .^^.^^  j.jj^  j^^^  (.j^g  jy  ^f  ^|^j^]|  ^^^g  ^.|^gg^ 
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with  a  secret  catch.  The  head  on  the  cover  is  that  of  a  Sphinx,  a 
hint  that  the  riddle  of  opening  was  not  easy  to  solve.  This  padlock 
is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  analogy  to  the  seal-boxes 
described  below  (p.  167).  A  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  box  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  fastened  to  the  object  to  be  secured. 

Other  objects  deserving  mention  are  the  keys  for  raising 
latches  (No.  403 ;  fig.  1726),  and  the  combined  ward  and  pin 
keys  (No.  404 ;  fig.  172e},  and  also  the  very  interesting  Graeco- 
Boman  bronze  strong-box  from  Tarentum  (No.  405 ;  fig.  175). 
The  box  (a)  has  a  sUding  lid  (6),  originally  furnished  on  the  inside 
with  four  separate  fastenings.  Two  are  horizontal  bolts  shot 
home  by  turning  toothed  discs  from  the  outside ;  the  third  is  the 
catch  seen  at  the  end,  which  was  held  fast  in  the  slot  by  a  pin- 
bolt  (c).  This  bolt  was  moved  by  a  disc  on  the  outside  of  the 
cover,  and  was  itself  locked  by  the  turning  of  another  disc  behind 
it ;  it  could  only  be  drawn  back  when  the  slot  in  that  disc  was 
brought  into  line  with  the  bolt,  as  indicated  in  design  d  of  the 
figure.  The  small  catch  on  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  box  fell 
into  position  automatically  when  the  cover  was  closed,  and  could 
only  be  unfastened  by  turning  the  box  on  its  side.  The  outside  of 
the  lid  shows  four  similar  circles,  over  which  were  the  revolving 
or  sliding  discs  now  lost  (fig.  176), 

SealB. — These  were  very  closely  connected  with  locks  in 
ancient  life,  and  often  in  fact  took  their  place.  Aristophanes  in 
the  passage  above  quoted  makes  the  women  complain  that  not 
only  did  their  husbaDds  carry  the  patent  Laconiau  key,  but  that 
they  also  {at  Euripides'  instigation)  carried  very  complicated 
"  worm-eaten  "  seale,^  not  likely  to  be  forged.  Several  objects  in 
this  Case  illustrate  the  use  of  seals.  When  a  man  wished  to 
secure  an  object  he  tied  it  up  with  string  and  put  a  lump  of 
clay  over  the  knot,  impressing  the  clay  with  his  signet.  Such 
impressions  are  seen  on  several  baked  lumps  of  clay  here 
exhibited.  One  large  lump  (No.  406)  has  no  fewer  than  eight 
Roman  seal  impressions  (several  from  the  same  seal),  while  the 
knot  of  the  cord  remains  embedded  in  the  clay  underneath.  This 
Case  also  contains  examples  (No.  407)  of  Boman  seal-locks  (one 
in  wood  and  several  in  ivory).  The  wooden  lock,  found  in  Egypt, 
is  shown  in  fig.  177o,  where  its  probable  use  is  indicated.  The 
lock  was  suspended  from  the  door- jamb  on  a  pivot  passed  through 
the  small  hole  seen  at  the  left  end.  The  loop  or  staple  attached 
to  the  door  was  tlien  in&orted  in  tlie  groovo,  and  tlie  movable 
'  Ariat.,  Theim.  421  ff. 
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cover  slid  through  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  clay  or  wax 
was  next  pressed  into  the  hole  behind  the  lid,  and  sealed  with  a 
signet  (as  in  fig.  1776,  top  view).  The  door  could  then  not  be 
opened  unless  the  seal  or  the  lock  was  broken.  Such  a  lock  would 
be  very  useful  to  prevent  the  often -mentioned  pilfering  by  slaves.' 


PiQ.  177.— Seals  ind  Seal-Locks  (Nos.  407-9).    1  r  1. 

Another  interesting  class  of  objects  is  that  of  the  seat-lmses 
(No.  408).  They  are  small  bronze  boxes  with  hinged  lids,  and 
resemble  in  form  a  pear-shaped  or  circular  lamp.  Each  box  has  a 
small  slot  cut  out  on  either  side,  and  three  or  four  holes  pierced  id 
its  floor.     The  cover  not  bfrequently  has  a  design  in  relief  (such 

'  Cf.   riin.,   H.N.   xKxUi.   26:    nunc   cibi   quoquc    nc    potuH    anulo 
vindicootur  a  rapina, 
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aa  might  be  impreeaad  from  a  seal),  e.g.,  a  frog  (fig.  177d).  Tha 
illustration  (fig.  llle)  shows  a  suggested  method  of  using  them. 
The  box  is  faeteued  by  studs  (passed  through  the  holes  in  its  floor) 
to  the  lid  of  the  box  to  be  secured.  The  string  is  inserted  in  a 
staple  on  the  front  of  the  box  and  tied  in  a,  knot,  which  is  placed 
in  the  box  and  held  fast  by  wax  stamped  with  a  seal.  The 
projecting  stud-heads  would  assist  the  natural  tenacity  of  the  wax, 
80  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  tha  string  without 
breaking  the  seal.  Other  arrangements  are,  of  course,  possible. 
For  instance,  the  staple  might  not  be  used,  and  string  might 
instead  be  tied  round  the  box.  The  arrangement  of  tha  padlock 
above  figured  (p.  164)  should  be  compared  vrith  that  of  these 
boxes. 

Another  form  of  seal  was  that  consisting  of  two  lead  discs 
connected  by  a  loop  (No.  409).  The  discs  were  fused  together 
and  stamped  on  the  outer  surfaces  with  a  design,  (as  in  fig.  177c). 
In  this  way  the  loop  was  securely  attached  to  the  object  to  be 
protected.  Probably  these  seals  were  attached  to  marchaudise  by 
manufacturers  or  customs  oflScials,  just  in  the  same  way  as  lead 
seals  are  used  in  our  own  time.  Their  use  appears  to  have  been 
confined  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  Sicily. 

A  variety  of  labels  in  lead,  bronze,  and  ivory  is  shown  in  this 
Case.  They  generally  have  a  hole  for  attachment,  and  bear  the 
name  and  initials  of  their  owner.  The  bronze  label  (No.  410),  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  iron  object  to  which  it  was  attached  still 
adheres,  has  tha  name  of  the  owner,  C.  Junius  Harmetus,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Here  should  be  described  another  type  of  seal,  examples 
of  which  ara  exhibited  in  Table-Case  H,  viz.  :— 

Stamps. — Two  methods  of  sealing  were  practised  by  the 
Bomans,  one  involving  the  use  of  signet-rings  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronza  with  the  impression  of  tha  seal  cut  in  tha  metal  or  on  a 
gem  set  in  the  bezel  (saa  p.  139) ;  the  other,  the  use  of  a  bronze 
tablet  with  a  ring  attached  at  the  back  for  tha  insertion  of  the 
finger.  The  engraved  ring  was  usually  employed  for  purely 
personal  purposes,  such  as  the  seahng  of  a  letter  or  document, 
and  the  davica  of  tha  seal  was  mora  or  less  ornamental ;  the 
bronze  tablets  were  used  for  commercial  or  domestic  purposes  and 
seldom  bear  anything  but  tha  name  of  tha  person  using  them. 

These  tablets  are  of  various  forms,  but  the  majority  are 
rectangular,  and  bear  the  owner's  name,  like  the  one  in  this  Case 
from  Aries  (No.  411),  with  the  name  of  Q.  Julius  Renatus ;  others 
liave  merely  initials.     Some  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  shoe  or  the 
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sola  of  a  foot,  and  this  is  a  shape  frequently  employed  by  the 
potters  of  the  Boman  period  in  Italy  for  stamping  their  names  on 
.  vases.  Other  forms  to  be  hero  observed  are  a  leaf  (No.  412), 
a  ship  (No.  413),  and  a  fish  (No.  414).  The  letters  in  most 
cases  are  in  relief,  producing  an  impression  in  intaglio,  and  were 
sometimes  first  inked  over,  as  is  done  for  commercial  purposes  in 
modem  times,  and  in  the  East  also  for  signing  official  documents. 

We  have  little  specific  evidence  as  to  the  particular  uses  of 
these  stamps,  hut  they  were  probably  used  mainly  for  stamping 
the  plaster  stoppers  of  wine-jars,  loaves  of  bread,  and  such-like 
objects.  Of  bread-stamps  there  is  an  example  in  the  Case,  inscribed 
EDEt  VIVAS  (No.  414*)  i  and  at  Herculanoum  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
found  with  the  name  of  the  baker,  "  Celer,  slave  of  Q.  Granius 
Vorus,"  produced  from  one  of  these  stamps.  Among  the  bronze 
stamps  in  the  Case  is  one  (No.  416)  inscribed  partly  in  Latin, 
partly  in  Greek,  '■  Victory  to  Gaudens "  (or  Gaudentius) ;  and 
another  (No.  416)  appears  to  be  the  stamp  of  a  wine-merchant 
"at  the  sign  of  the  Jug."  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  type, 

(397)  On  ancient  locltB,  see  Jacobi,  Dim  Bdmerkatlell  Saalburg, 
p.  4620'.;  DieU,  Parmenidci,  p.  117  fT.;  Fink,  Der  Verfcklutf  bei  den 
QrUchen  u.  Romrrn ;  (405)  With  this  box,  cf.  the  terracotta  money-box 
in  Jdhrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  XVI.,  p.  168,  figs.  6  and  7;  (407)  SimUar 
seal  looks  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  <Mm».  Borb.,  IX.,  pi.  xiv,  11); 
(408)  Ct.  Num.  Chron.,  1897,  p.  298  ff.;  (409)  Cf.  Annali  deW  Inst., 
1864,  p.  848  ff.,  and  Mon.  delV  Intt.,  VIII.,  p!.  xi. 


XV.— INDUSTRIAL    ARTS. 

(Tablo-Cases  G  and  H.) 

Catlery, — In  the  comers  of  Cases  41  and  48  are  casts  of 
reliefs  from  the  gravestone  of  L.  ComeliuB  Atimetus,  a  Roman 
cutler  of  the  first  century  a.d.  One  relief  (No.  417;  fig.  178) 
shows  the  cutler's  workshop,  with  two  men  working  at  some 
object  placed  on  an  anvil  in  front  of  a  furnace.  One  man  holds 
the  object  with  the  tongs,  the  other  hammers  tt  into  shape. 
Above  them  hang  a  knife,  sickle,  tongs,  etc.  The  other  relief 
(No.  418;  fig.  179)  represents  the  cutler's  shop,  with  numerous 
knives  and  sickles  hanging  from  a  board.  The  cutler  on  the 
right,  who  wears  the  tunic  only,  is  showing  a  knifo  to  a  customer 
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OD  the  left,  who  wears  the  toga  {aae  p.  129  ff).  In  Tablo-CaBe  G 
(close  to  this  relief)  will  be  seen  a  series  of  Greek  and  Roman 
knives,  ranging  from  the  long  Mycenaean  hmiting  knife  from 
lalysos  in  Rhodes  (No.  419)  to  the  numerous  Bomao  pocket- 
knives  with  bronze  handles,  frequently  in  the  form  of  animals 
(No.  420).  The  iron  blade  has  often  rusted  away,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  (fig.  180),  which  gives  a  selection  of  these 
knives,  (a)  represents  a.  handle  in  the  form  of  a  panther  catching 
a  deer,  (6)  one  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head,  with  a  leg  projecting 


PiQ.  178.— Roman  Cutleb'b  Pobob  (No,  417).     Ht,  18}  in. 

below  to  assist  the  grip,  (c)  a  hound  catching  a  hare.  The  iron 
blades  are  still  preserved  in  the  case  of  (c)  and  (d).  The  first, 
from  Nlmes,  has  a  bronze  handle  ending  in  a  woman's  head  ;  (d) 
has  a  handle  of  the  same  material  in  the  form  of  a  hound  catching 
a  hare. 

(417)  and  (418)  Altmann,  Bom.  Grahalt,  p.  172 1. ;  Ainelnag,  Sculpt, 
d.  Vai.,  pi.  30,  p.  275  If. 

Pottery  and  other  crafts. — -Table-Caso  H  contains  various 
uxaniplos  of    the    craftsman's    work.     One  section  is  devoted  to 
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pottery.  Here  is  seen  the  limestone  figure  of  a  Gteek  potter 
from  Cyprus  (No.  421 ;  fig.  181),  seated  and  modelling  clay  on  the 
wheel.  He  reminds  us  of  Homer'a  description  of  the  potter's  action 
when  he  compares  the  whirling  motion  of  dancers  to  the  revolving 
of  a  potter's  wheel—"  a  motion  exceeding  light,  as  when  a  potter 
site  and  makes  trial  of  a  wheel  well  fitted  to  his  hands,  to  see 
whether  it  will  run."'     Immediately  behind  is  a  potter's  wheel  in 


Fia.  179.— HoMAM  Cdtlbb's  Shop.    Ht.  ISJin. 

terracotta  (No.  422 ;  fig.  182),  which  has  in  the  centre  a  depression 
for  the  insertion  of  the  pivot  on  wliich  it  turned.  It  was  found  on 
a  primitive  site  at  Goumii  in  Crete.  As  the  clay  spun  round  on 
the  wheel  the  pottei  moulded  it  into  shape  inside  and  outside  with 
his  hands.  The  foot,  the  handles,  and  the  neck  of  the  vase  were 
moulded  separately  as  a  rule  and  attached  afterwards  to  the  body. 
A  design  on  a  sixth  century  Greek  vase  here  exhibited  (No.  423  ; 
tig.  183)  depicts  a  Greek  potter  in  tlie  act  of  attaching  a  handle  to 
'  K.  xvhi.  eooff. 
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a  cup  which  rests  upoD  a  wheel,  WheD  the  vase  or  other  object 
had  been  modelled  in  clay,  it  then  had  to  be  fired.  For  this 
purpose  a  kiln  was  required,  such  as  one  (probably  Roman) 
excavated  at  Shoeburyness,  a  model  of  which  is  here  exhibited 
(No.  424).  It  consists  of  a  barrel-shaped  chamber,  at  about  half 
the  height  of  which  is  a  horizontal  table  on  a  conical  support, 
with  eight  round  openings  pierced  in  its  circumference  to  allow 
the  heat  to  penetrate  above.  Fuel  was  introduced  below  through 
a  small  fire-chamber  constructed  at  the  side  (fig.  184).     The  pack- 


Fio.  160.— BoMAK  KnivEB  AND  KniPB-HiSDUta  (No.  420).    Ca.  1:2. 

ing  of  the  objects  to  be  fired  required  considerable  care.  Some- 
times the  result  was  disastrous,  as  in  the  case  of  two  batches  of 
Boman  lamps  seen  in  this  case,  which  have  become  fused  together 
in  the  baking  (No.  425;  fig-  186),  Painted  vases  naturally  re- 
quired several  firings.  The  cover  of  a  toilet-box  (No.  426)  shows 
the  method  of  painting  employed  in  the  Greek  red-figured  vases  ; 
here  the  grotesque  head  has  been  outlined  in  black,  but  the  back- 
ground has  not  been  filled  in  with  black  in  the  usual  way.  Two 
terracotta  heads  with  projecting  stumps  (No.  427)  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  terracotta  figurines  were  built  up  of  several 
parts.     The  heads  were  inserted  into  holes  in  the  trunk,  and  were 
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then  fastened  in  poeJtioD  with  clay.  The  mould  for  the  lower 
part  of  a  Boman  lamp  (No.  428  ;  fig.  186)  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  these  common   household   arfcieles  were  produced.     The 


Pig.  181.  —  Oubbk 
PoTTBB  AT  Work 
(No.4ai).Ht.4iin. 

clay  was  pressed  into  the  lower  mould  (such  as  the  present  one) 
and  also  into  a  corresponding  upper  mould  which  fitted  into  the 
projections  here  seen  on  the  rim  of  the  lower  mould.  The  lamp 
was  then  ready  (or  baking.  Near  the  lamps  is  a  mould  (No.  428*) 
for  making  a  bowl  of  the 
ware  called  Arrotine  from 
its  place  of  manufacture, 
Arretium  in  Central  Italy. 
A  cast  from  this  mould  is 
placed  by  it,  and  near  the 
mould  isa  stamp  (No.  428**) 
with  a  design  of  a  slave  heat- 
ing some  fluid  in  a  caldron. 
These  stamps  were  used  for 
producing  the  designs  in  the 
moulds,  being  impressed  in 
the  clay  while  it  was  soft. 
Several  specimens  of  these 
moulds  and  bowls,  which  are 
of  about  the  first  century  B.C., 
will  be  seen  in  Cases  39-40  of  the  Fourth  Vase  Boom. 

Another  part  of  the  Case  contains  objects  illustrating  the 
processes  employed  in  ancient  metal  work.  A  Greek  vase  o£  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  (No.  429)  depicts  a  man  in  the  act  of  thrusting 
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a,  mass  of  metal  ioto  a  blazing  furnace.  Anvil,  tongs,  and  hammers 
are  visible.  There  are  several  stone  moulds  for  casting  weapons 
and  other  objects  in  metal.     Note  the  large  one  (No.  430)  for  a 


FiQ.  184.— Potteb'b  Kiln  (No.  424). 


Fia.  186.  —  MODLD  TOE 
LowBB  Past  of  Clay 
Lamp  (No.  428).   L.4}ln. 

metal  vfeight  of  a  type  similar  to  that  with  the  head  of  Herakles 
in  Case  41.  The  mould  shows  a  female  head  with  a  cornucopia 
before  it,  apparently  a  personification  of  Profit  (KfpSos),  whose 
name  appears  above  the  head.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
moulds  seen  bore  are  only  half-moulds,  and  that  a  corresponding 
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half-tnould  had  to  be  placed  in  position  before  casting  coutd  bo 
effected.  This  is  well  shown  by  a  limestone  haU-mould  from 
Borne  (No.  431 ;  Hg.  187}  (or  casting  lead  counters,  with  designs 
representing  Victory,  Fortune,  and  Athena.  Here  can  be  Been  the 
chaniielB  by  which  the  molten  metal  was  introduced,  and  the  holes 
for  the  studs  joining  the  two  half-moulds  together.  Id  one  of 
these  a  lead  stud  still  remains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Case 
are  specimens  of  Boman  enamel  work.  This  method  of  decorating 
bronze  objects  was  common  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Ghrifit.  Several  brooches  thus  omameotad  will  be  seen  in  Case  F 
among  the  articles  of  toilet  (Nos.  347,  348;   figs.  147,  148). 


Fia.  187.— LlMBSTOHB  HiLF-MOCtD,  WITH  0l8T  FROM  Same  (No.  431).     Ht.  IJin, 

Case  H  also  contabs  examples  of  ivory  inlay  and  fretwork,  and  a 
series  of  objects  in  various  materials  which  bear  witness  to  the  use 
of  the  lathe  in  Greek  and  Boman  times. 

Above  these  antiquities  is  an  interesting  wooden  box  of  Roman 
date  from  Panticapaeum,  in  the  Crimea  (No.  432).  This  has  two 
sliding  lids,  above  and  below  respectively,  each  furnished  with  two 
catches.  The  interior  was  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition,  and 
was  again  subdivided  into  numerous  small  divisions.  An  inlaid 
pattern  decorates  the  border  of  the  box.  Several  boxes  of  this 
type  have  been  found.  Id  some  instances  they  appear  to  have 
served  as  money  boxes,  in  others  they  were  intended  to  hold  drugs 
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or  cosmetics.  The  boxes  in  the  Toilet-Case  F  (Nob.  301  ff.),  in  the 
form  of  a  duck,  a  boar,  and  a  ahoe,  should  be  compared  with  this 
box, 

(421)  Bxeavaliont  in  Cypnu,  p.  98,  fig.  146 ;  (423)  Cat.  of  Vatet, 
II.,B482;  (424)  Proc.  of  Soe.  of  Ant.,  Sor.  II.,  XVI.,  p.  40;  (429) 
Oat.  of  V(uei,  II.,  B507;  (431)  Cf.  BvU.  deUa  Comm.  Arch.,  XXXIII. 
(1905),  p.  146  ff.;  (432)  C£.  Jahrh.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  XVI.,  p.  187  f.; 
Bonner  Jahrh.,  LII.  (1872),  pi.  i. 

Cf.,  in  general,  Walters,  Hitt.  of  Ancient  Pottery;  Bltimner,  Teeh- 
nologie  u.  Terminologie  der  Oewerhe  u.  Kiintie  bet  OrUchen  u.  Romem. 


XVL— MEDiqiHB    AND    SURGERY. 

(Table>Case  H.) 

Oreek  Medicine. — We  are  told  in  the  Odyssey  that  every 
mao  in  Egypt  was  a  skilled  phyaiciaD,  for  the  race  came  of  the 
stock  of  FaeoD,  the  god  of  healing,'  It  was  from  Egypt,  doubtless, 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  derived  much  of  their  medical 
knowledge.  To  Idomeneus  in  the  Iliad  the  physician  is  a  man 
worth  many  other  men."  If  Plato  remarks  on  the  heroic  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  Eurypyloa,  who  was  given  a  concootion  of 
Framnian  wine,  meal  and  grated  cheese  (not  inaptly  described  as 
an  inflammatory  mixture),^  there  are  several  cases  in  which  a 
more  rational  and  scientific  mode  of  treatment  was  employed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  surgical  operations.  Id  the  case 
of  EurypyloB,  Patroklos  cut  the  arrow  from  the  thigh,  washed  the 
wound  in  warm  water,  and  laid  on  a  bitter  root  to  ease  the  pain.* 
Machaon  extracted  an  arrow  from  the  body  of  Menelaos  and  laid 
ointment  on  the  wound.* 

In  the  historic  age  of  Greece  we  find  temple  or  wonder-working 
medicine  existing  aide  by  side  with  a  highly  developed  school. 
The  first  is  connected  with  the  temples  of  Asklepios,  notably  thoae 
at  Trikka  in  Thessaly,  Kos,  and  Epidauros,  the  second  with  the 
great  clan  or  school  of  the  Asklepiadae,  whose  most  illustrious 
member  was  Hippokrates  of  Koa.  The  method  of  healing 
practised  in  the  temples  was  essentially  a  faith-cure,  but  the 
peaceful  and  healthy  situation  of  auch  a  aite  as  that  of  Epidauros 

'  Od.  iv.  281.  '  II.  xi.  614.  '  Rep.  iii.  400-6. 

'  n.  xi.  844ff.  '  I?.  iv.aiSff. 
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must  have  had  a  really  beneficial  influence.  The  priests  doubtless 
resorted  to  every  kind  of  artifice  Id  order  to  impress  the  patient, 
who  would  oaturally  be  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
moDt.  One  or  two  extracts  from  a  large  inscribed  stone  found  at 
Epidauros  will  show  the  manner  of  the  cures  claimed  to  have 
been  effected.' 

"  A  man  who  had  all  the  fingers  of  his  band  paralysed,  except 
one,  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  god.  On  examining  the  tablets  in 
the  temple  he  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  cures  and  to  scoff  at 
the  inscriptions.  He  fell  asleep  and  saw  a  vision.  He  thought 
that  he  was  playing  at  dice  beneath  the  temple  and  was  about  to 
make  a  throw,  when  the  god  appeared,  seized  upon  his  hand,  and 
stietched  out  the  fingers.  When  the  god  had  left  him  he 
appeared  to  bend  bis  hand  and  stretch  his  fingers  out  one  by  one. 
When  he  had  straightened  them  all  out,  the  god  asked  him 
whether  be  still  disbelieved  the  tablets  in  the  t«mple.  He  replied 
'  No,'  *  Well,  then,"  said  the  god,  '  because  you  disbelieved 
them  before,  though  they  were  not  unworthy  of  belief,  in  future 
your  name  is  to  be  "  Unbeliever." '  When  day  broke,  he  went  out 
healed." 

Contrast  with  this  the  following  brief  but  humorous  entry : 

"  Nikanor,  a  lame  man.  He  was  sitting  down,  when  a  boy 
(a  waking  vision  this  time)  snatched  his  crutch  and  made  off. 
He  got  up  and  gave  chase ;  and  after  this  be  became  whole." 

A  lively  account  of  temple-healing  is  given  in  the  Pluttis  of 
Aristophanes,  where  the  slave  Karion  relates  the  experiences  of 
his  master  and  himself  when  passing  the  night  in  the  temple.^ 
Examples  of  the  votive  offerings  deposited  in  the  temples  by  those 
who  had  been  made  whole  have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
Behgion  and  Superstition,  p.  34  ff.,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  Cases 
103-106. 

The  more  serious  side  of  Greek  medicine  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Hippokrates  {bom  460  B.C.),  though  the 
Koan  school  had  existed  some  time  before  his  birth.  The  Askle- 
piadae  were  originally  members  of  a  single  clan,  but  the  admission 
of  persons  from  outside  soon  made  the  clan  into  a  medical  school. 
The  famous  Hippokratean  oath,  imposed  upon  members  of  the 
Koan  school,  shows  the  standard  set  up  before  the  medical  pro- 
fession :  "  I  will  conduct  the  treatment  of  the  sick  for  tbeir 
advantage,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment,  and  I  will 

'  I.G.,  rV.  951.     Cf.  Lechat.  Epidavrc,  p.  142  ff. 
'  Aiial.  Pfut.  eCSff. 
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abstain  from  all  evil  and  all  injustice.  I  viiU  administer  poison 
to  none,  if  asked  to  do  bo,  nor  will  I  ever  make  such  a  suggestion. 
I  will  pass  my  life  and  exercise  my  art  in  innocence  and  purity." 
In  Greece  there  were  both  public  and  private  physicians.  There 
were  further  dispensarioB,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  Burgeries, 
called  laTpfia.  These  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  surgical 
and  medical  appliances.  In  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes, 
Lamachos,  on  feeling  unwell,  asks  to  be  carried  into  such  an 
establishment  conducted  by  one  Fittalos.'  The  scene  from  a 
fifth  century  vase-paintiDg  (No.  433;  fig.  188)'  depicts  a  young 
surgeon  at  work  in  an  laTpiiov.  He  is  operating  on  a  patient's 
arm  (perhaps  bleeding  him),  while  another  man,  also  wounded  in 
the  arm,  sits  before  him.     A  dwarf  slave  is  ushering  other  patients 


Pio.  IBS.— Gbbek  SuaoBOH  *t  Work  (No.  483). 

into  the  surgery,  where  bleeding-cups  are  seen  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Patients  also  went  to  the  tarfHia  to  get  draugbts  of 
medicine.'  Before  the  Alexandrian  age  it  is  probable  that 
medicine  was  in  advance  of  surgery,  Cor  up  to  that  time  no 
scientific  study  of  anatomy  had  been  attempted.  Aristotle  observes 
that  the  internal  organs  of  the  human  body  were  in  his  time  very 
little  known,*  and  what  dissection  there  was  must  have,  been 
practised  on  animals.  The  terracotta  model  (No.  66 ;  fig.  19, 
above)  of  the  heart,  liver,  lungs  and  kidneys  shows  how  vague  the 
ancient  idea  as  to  the  position  of  these  organs  sometimes  was. 

Roman   Msdicine.— -Medical  science  for  a  long  time  made 

'  Aek.  1222. 

'  See  Man.  Plot,  XIII.  (1906),  pi.  xiii.,  p.  149  ff.    From  a  vaae  in  a 
private  collection  in  Paris. 

'  Plat,     Leg.     i.     646:      roi-t    tit    rh     larpua    ahoir     paSlioyra,    cWl 
tfiapiiaKoaoalur. 

*  Hill.  An.  i.  16. 
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but  little  progress  in  Borne.  The  Greek  physician  Archagathos, 
who  began  to  practise  there  in  219  b.c,  became  extremely 
unpopular  owing  to  his  bold  methods  of  surgery.'  The  Boman 
doctors  were  chiefly  of  Greek  nationality,  and  not  infrequently 
were   slaves   or   freedmen.      Julius  Caesar   encouraged    foreign 


Pio.  ISS.^Bbobzb  SuRoiciL  Ihbt&duehtb  (No.  434,  etc.).    1 : 2. 

physicians  to  settle  in  Home  by  granting  them  citizenship,  and 
under  the  early  Empire  Bome  was  overcrowded  with  medical 
men,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny  and  Martial.'     Nor  can  the  standard 

'  P)m.,  H.N.  xxix.  12  f. 

'  Plin.,  H.N.  xxix.  11 ;  hinc  illoe  circa  aegron  mlHerae  sententianim 
concertatioiteB,  hinc  ilia  infelix  monimenti  inBcriptio :  tiirba  8e  iDedicorum 
periiMC.     Ct.  Martial,  v.  9. 

N    2 
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of  medicine  at  Borne  have  been  a  high  one  if  Pliny's  testi- 
mony  is  truat'worthy.  He  complains  that  charlatans  abounded, 
and  that  the  physician  alone  of  men  had  liberty  to  kill.'  We 
cannot  be  surprised  at  such  abuses,  since  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  degree  or  licence  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  prac- 
tise medicine  at  Bome.  In  estimating  the  average  skill  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empu^,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  writings  of  Celsus  and  Galen  are  largely 
drawn  from  Greek  sources,  and  are  the  work  of  exceptional  men. 
They  show,  however,  that  the  study  of  anatomy  was  very  detective, 
largely  owing  to  the  prejudice  Eigainst  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body.  The  surgical  instruments,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
brought  to  great  perfection. 

The  objects  illustrating  G  reek  and  Roman  Medicine  and  Surgery 
are  exhibited  in  part  of  Table-Case  H.  First  in  importance  are 
the  surgical  instruments,  a  selection  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  189. 
With  rare  esceptions  these  instruments  are  of  bronze.  The 
principal  varieties  are  here  represented.  There  are  several  knives 
or  bistouries,  an  excellent  example  being  the  one  from  Myndos  Jn 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  inlaid  with  silver 
{No.  434  ;  fig-  18%).  The  lower  part  of  the  handle  was  in  iron, 
and  has  fallen  away.  The  heavier  bronze  blades  must  have  been 
used  for  various  purposes  in  connection  with  dissecting.  Forceps 
are  fairly  common.  The  interesting  variety  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
illustration  (ft)  with  its  fine  toothed  ends  (No.  435)  is  probably 
an  uvula  forceps,  used  for  crushing  the  part  intended  to  be 
amputated.  An  instrument  frequently  found  is  the  spatula  or 
"  spathomele"  (No.  436  ;  tig.  189a-c,  e,f),  so  called  from  its  flat 
broad  end.  This  was  principally  employed  for  mixing  and  spread- 
ing ointments,  while  the  olive-shaped  ends  were  used  as  probes. 
Other  instruments  which  call  for  notice  are  the  fine-toothed  surgical 
saw  (No.  437;  fig.  189A),  the  sharp  hook  (No.  438  ;  fig.  189(i), 
used  for  "seizing  and  raising  small  pieces  of  tissue  for  excision, 
and  for  fixing  and  retracting  the  edges  of  wounds."  The  bifurcated 
probes  (No.  439)  were  perhaps  ussd  for  the  extraction  of  arrows 
and  other  weapons.  The  bronze  cupping- vessel  (No.  440)  should 
be  noticed.  Similar  vessels  are  seen  suspended  on  the  walls 
of  the  surgery  depicted  in  the  vase-scene  figured  above  (fig.  188), 
and  one  appears  on  the  marble  relief  in  the  Fhigaleian  Room 
(fig.  190),  representing  a  physician  named  Jason  treating  a  boy  with 
a  swollen  stomach.'  Bleeding-cups  are  also  sometimes  repre- 
'  Plin.,  H.N.  xxis.  17  f.  '  Cat.  of  Seulpl.,  I.  629. 
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sented  on  coins,  e.g.  on  thoBe  of  Epidauros.  Bumisg  lint  or 
some  other  lighted  substance  was  placed  in  the  vessel  to  exhaust 
the  air,  and  its  mouth  was  then  applied  to  tlie  part  from  which 
blood  was  to  be  estiacted.  The  bronze  box  (No.  441),  probably 
from  the  Gyrenaica,  was  almost  certainly  used  by  a  Bora  an 
physician  for  his  drugs.  It  is  divided  into  several  compartments, 
each  furnished  with  a  separate  cover,  and  has  a  sliding  lid.     Boxes 


of  a  precisely  similar  character   have   been    found  with  surgical 
instruments.' 

A  very  interesting  class  of  antiquities  is  furnished  by  the 
stamps  of  ocuhsts  (No.  442).  These  take  the  form  of  square  or 
oblong  plates,  generally  of  steatite  or  slate.  On  the  edges  are 
engraved  inscriptions,  giving  the  name  of  the  oculist,  the  name  of 
his  specific,  and  its  purpose.  In  1(354  the  complete  outtit  of  an 
'   See  Deneffe,  Trotute  d'un  chtriiryieTi  gallo-romain,  pi,  2, 
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oculist  waa  diacovered  at  Reims,  with  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
M.  Aurelius.  It  consisted  of  19  surgical  instnuneuts  of  bronze, 
two  small  balances,  an  oculist's  stamp  (bearing  the  name  of 
C.  Firmius  Severus),  and  40  grammes  of  collyna,  the  specifics 
above  mentioned.'  These  salves  were  pounded  on  the  stone  into 
a  paste,  and  then  impressed  with  the  engraved  edge.  They 
generally  bear  a  Greek  name,  sucb  as  Diasmymes,  Crocodes,  ete., 
indicating  their  composition.  They  appear  to  have  been  made 
up  into  the  form  of  sticks,  and  put  into  bronze  cylindrical  boxes, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  found  with  Boman  surgical 
instniments.  One  or  two  examples  of  the  stamps  may  be  given : 
"  Saffiron  ointment  for 
scars  and  discharges  pre- 
pared by  Junius  Taurus 
after  the  prescription  of 
Paccius"(fig.  191).  "The 
anodyne  of  Q.  Jimius 
Taurus  for  every  kind  of 
defective  eyeslgiit."  Puff 
names  for  the  drugs,  such 
as  "  Invincible,"  "  Inimit- 
able," also  occur.  A  set 
of  Roman  lead  weights, 
probably  used  for  the 
weighing  of  drugs,  is  here 
exhibited.  They  are 
marked  1  to  10,  the  unit 
probably  being  the  scrupu- 
lum  of  18  grains  (No.  443). 
Two  small  lead  pots  placed  near  the  weights  were  used  for  holding 
eye-salves.  One  from  Corfu  bears  the  letters  A  T;  the  other, 
from  Athens,  has  the  tripod  of  Apollo,  tlie  god  of  heaUng,  and  is 
inscribed  "  The  Lykian  salve  from  Musaeos  "  (No.  444).  Near 
these  pots  are  spoons  with  channels  for  melting  and  pouring  the 
salves  into  wounds  (No.  445). 

Above  the  objects  last  mentioned  are  statuettes  representing 
dwarfs  in  various  states  of  deformity  caused  by  spinal  disease. 
The  ivory  figure  of  a  dwarf  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  form  of  spinal 
curvature  causing  pigeon- breasted n ess  is  a  work  of  considerable 
spirit,  probably  of  the  third  century  a.d.  (No.  446).  The  Romans 
under  the  Empire  conceived  a  strange  passion  for  acquiring  slaves 
'  JLsp^raadieu,  Signacula  Med.  Ocul,,  No.  67. 
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with  every  variety  of  physical  deformity.  The  Emperor  Auguatiis, 
indeed,  with  bis  usaal  good  sense,  refused  to  follow  such  a 
degrading  fashion.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  he  turned 
with  loathing  from  pigmies  and  monstrosities,  regarding  them  as 
freaks  of  nature  and  of  evil  omen.'  Boman  ladies  were,  however, 
specially  fond  of  these  dwarfs,  whose,  value,  as  Quinttlian  remarks, 
varied  according  to  the  extent  of  their  deformity.* 

(442)  a. 'EepiranAiea,  Signacula  Medicorum  Oeulariorum ;  Castillo 
y  Quturtiellera,  Die  Augenheilkunde  in  der  Bomerseit ;  (446)  'Paper*  of 
the  Brit.  School  at  Some,  1907,  pp.  279-282 ;  Lancet,  Dec.  22,  1906, 

See  on  ancient  medicine  and  surgery  generally,  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.', 
9.V.  Medidna.  Mcdicut ;  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  s.v.  Chirurgia,  Medictu; 
Milne,  Surgical  Inatrumentt  in  Oreek  and  Soman  Timet;  Htunilton, 
Incubation;  Dtiwefk, Etude aur  la  trouase  d'un  chimrgien  gallo-romain 
du  III'  tiicle  (found  near  Paris,  IB80) ;  Camb.  Companion  to  Oreek  Stud., 
pp.  658-565. 


XVII.— PAINTING. 

(Table-Oaae  J.) 

The  art  of  painting  in  Boman  times  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
ancient  colours,  pestles  and  mortars,  some  paintings  on  wood, 
one,  painted  by  the  encaustic  process,  enclosed  in  its  ancient 
wooden  frame.  The  colours,  as  may  be  seen,  were  kept  in  a  dry 
condition,  and  had  to  be  pounded  with  peistle  and  mortar  before 
they  were  mixed  for  the  use  of  the  artist.  A  good  number  of 
ancient  colours  are  shown  here,  the  blue  (silicate  of  copper)  being 
particularly  prominent.  The  six  saucers  (No.  447),  found  together 
in  a  tomb  of  the  Boman  period  at  Hawara,  Egypt,  contain  water- 
colour  paints.  These  are  dark  red  (oside  of  iron),  yellow  (ochre, 
oxide  of  iron),  white  (sulphate  of  lime),  pink  (organic  colour, 
probably  madder,  in  sulphate  of  hme),  bhie  (glass  coloured  by 
copper),  red  (oxide  of  lead).  The  saucers  were  found  piled  by  the 
side  of  the  owner's  body.  Pestles  and  mortars  for  pounding  the 
colours  are  shown  in  the  Case.  A  favourite  form  of  pestle  is  that 
which  resembles  a  bent  leg  or  thumb,  such  as  the  one  from 
Bhodes  (No.  448),  inscribed  with  what  is  probably  the  owner's 
name.  Near  it  is  the  terracotta  figure  of  a  dwarf  (No.  449), 
seated  (apparently  in  a  violent  passion)  before  a  pestle  and  mortar. 
We  may  imagine  that  he  is  a  slave  set  to  mix  his  master's  colours. 
■  Suet.,  Aug.  88.  >  Inat.  Or.  ii.  5,  11. 
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The  methods  of  painting  illustrated  here  are  two,  vi:;.,  paintiDg 
on  a  dry  ground  in  water -ooIovirB,  and  what  is  known  as 
"encaustic"  painting.  For  the  first,  water-colours  were  used, 
and  the  ground  material  was  generally  a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
whitened  to  receive  the  colours.  Egypt  has  furnished  many 
examples  of  this  kind  of  painting.  An  excellent  one  is  the  portrait 
of  a  woman  from  the  Fayum,  wearing  a  fillet  (No.  460).  This 
no  doubt  comes  from  a  mummy  of  the  Boman  period,  such  as  the 
one  exhibited  in  Case  72  next  the  entrance  to  the  Gold  Boom 
Corridor,  which  has  a  similar  painted  portrait  (in  encaustic, 
however)  placed  over  the  face.  Other  water-colour  paintings  of 
Roman  date  from  Egypt  are  shown  in  Case  J,  such  as  the  figures 
of  Fortune  and  Venus  painted  in  several  colours  on  a  red  ground 
(No.  461),  and  the  fragmentary  figure  (No.  452),  wearing  a  jewel 
of  gold  and  pearls,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sarapis 
(CAPAni).  The  encaustic  process  was  that  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  framed  portrait  (No.  452*),  found  at  Hawara  in  Egypt. 
The  frame  is  carefully  made,  the  sides  being  joined  by  tenons  and 
mortises.  There  is  a  groove  for  a  glass  covering,  and  the  cord  by 
which  it  was  suspended  still  remains.  The  portrait  was  painted 
in  wax,  by  a  process  which  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  that 
called  "encaustic"  by  Pliny.'  The  nature  of  this  process  has 
been  much  disputed,  but  probably  the  colours  were  ground  in  with 
the  wax,  whicli  was  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  artificial 
means,  and  then  laid  on  by  the  brush.  A  stump  [ceslrum)  was 
also  sometimes  employed.  Probably  a  box  divided  into  compart- 
ments was  used  for  holding  these  wax-colours  in  their  fluid  state. 
Such  a  receptacle  may  perhaps  be  recognized  in  the  long  terracotta 
vessel,  which  has  a  groove  in  the  middle  for  a  brush  (No.  463). 

(447)  Petrie,  Hatoara,  p.  11;  (462')  ibid.,  p.  10,  For  ancient 
pMnting  generally,  aee  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.,'  s.v.  Pictura;  Daremberg 
et  St^lio,  H.v.  Picturu. 


XVIIL -EDUCATION,    TOYS    AND    OAME8. 

(Table-Case  J.) 

Education. — Case  J  contains  several  objects  illustrating  the 
way  in  which  Greek  and  Boman  children  were  introduced  to  what 
must  have  been  the  rather  difficult  art  of  reading.     For  the  fact 
I  Plin.,  H.N.  XMtv.  122,  149. 
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that  the  words  were  run  one  into  the  other  in  the  maDuscript  must 
have  made  the  task  a  aomewhat  harder  one  than  it  is  with  us. 

A  pretty  Greek  terracotta  group  of  about  the  third  century  b.c, 
(No.  464  ;  fig-  192,  right)  shows  a  kindly  old  schoolmaster  seated 
and  teaching  a  boy  who  stands  by  hia  side  to  read  from  a  roll. 
The  ancient  book  differed  from  our  own  in  taking  the  form  of  a 
roll.  The  reader  would  first  unroU  the  beginning,  and  then,  as  he 
went  on,  roll  up  the  part  he  had  finished,  making  thus  a  double 
roll,  as  it  were,  of  the  part  read  and  the  part  unread.  Another 
terracotta  group  (No.  455  ;  fig.  192,  left)  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a 


Fig.  192.— Tbbraootta  Gboupb.    Bbadino  and  Writiiig  Lebbonb 
(Nob.  464,  456).    Ht.  ij  in.  and  41  in. 

Greek  writing  lesson.  We  may  suppose  that  the  writmg  materials 
are  a  wax-coated  tablet  and  a  pointed  instrument  called  by  the 
Romans  a  stilus.  Papyrus  was  too  expensive  a  material  to  be 
given  to  children  to  spoil  with  their  first  attempts  at  writing.  A 
good  example  of  the  stilus  is  the  one  in  ivory  here  figured,  found  in 
a  tomb  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  at  Eretria  in  Euboea  (No.  456; 
fig.  193).'  The  broad  flat  end  enabled  the  writer  to  erase  what  he 
had  written,  so  that  we  find  the  Romans  using  the  phrase  "  to  turn 
the  pen  "  (vertere  slilwa)  in  the  sense  of  "  to  erase."  Numerous 
'  Found  with  the  vase  E  775  [Cat.  of  Votes,  III.). 
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stili  in  bronze  are  shown  in  the  Case,  and  some  are  illustrated  in 
fig.  194.  The  fifth  example  from  the  top  in  the  illustration  is 
in  silver  bound  with  gold  wire,  probably  from  France  and  of 
late  Boman  date.  The  wax-tablets  used  with  these  pens  are 
exhibited  here,  one  of  them  in  particular  (No.  457)  being  an 
interesting  survival  from  ancient  school  lite.  One  side  of  this 
tablet  (of  the  second  century  a.d.)  has  the  remains  of  a  multipU- 


Fia.  194.— BouAH  Pbbb  a 


cation  table  in  Greek  characters  up  to  three  times  ten.  The 
Greeks  used  the  letters.of  their  alphabet  as  numbers,  and  instead 
of  "  twice  two  is  four,"  said  "  B  times  B  is  D,"  and  so  on.  The 
other  side  of  the  tablet  has  a  list  of  Greek  words  divided  into  their 
roots  and  suffixes,  e.g.  Gap-imiv,  Bt-mv,  etc.  These  tablets  were 
not  as  a  rule  used  singly,  but  hinged  together,  so  that  the  waxen 
surface  was  protected  when  the  two  or  more  leaves  were  closed. 
The  present  tablet  was  composed  of  two  leaves,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  Department  of  Manuscripts  witli  a  writing  exercise  upon  it. 
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The  lioles  for  the  hinges  are  seen  in  the  leaf  exhibited  in  this  Case, 
and  the  use  of  the  tablets  is  well  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  from  &n  aDcient  wall-painting  from  Herculaneum 
(fig.  195),'  where  one  of  many  lady-poets  of  the  time  appears  in 
the  act  of  oompositioD  in  the  presence  of  an  admiring  companion. 
The  arrangement  of  the  tablets  is  interesting  as  forecasting  the 
form  of  the  modern  book. 

For  documents  of  a  more  permanent  character  paper  made  from 
the  papyrus  plant  (manufactured  chiefly  at  Alexandria  from  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  that  town  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.)  and 
pen  and  ink  were  used.    A  specimen  of  Greek  writing  on  papyrus 
is  seen  in  the  Case  (No.  468).     It  is  a  letter  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  asking  that  a  supply  of  drugs  of  good  quality — "  none 
of  your  rotten  stuff  that 
won't     pass     muster    in 
Alexandria  " — should     be 
sent  to   the   writer,   Pro- 
kleios.     Later  on,  parch- 
ment, prepared    from  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  made 
principally   at  Pergamon, 
in  Asia  Minor,  began  to 
rival  papyrus  as  writing- 
material.      Specimens    of 
ancient  reed  and   bronze 
pens  (No.  469)  are  given 
in    the  illustration    above 
(fig.  194),  and  a  series  of 

ancient  inkpots  is  here  figured  (No.  460;  fig.  196),  The  pens, 
whose  spht  nibs  have  a  curiously  modem  appearance,  are  all  of 
Boman  date.  The  reed  pens  come  from  Behnesa,  in  Egypt,  and 
one  of  the  bronze  pens  was  found  in  the  Tiber  at  Bome.  The 
inkpots  are  also  of  Eoman  date.  The  middle  one  of  the  lower  row 
has  its  hinged  cover  still  remaining,  with  an  inlaid  vine-spray  in 
silver  round  the  rim.  The  one  to  the  right  of  it  ia  in  blue  faience, 
and  was  found  in  Egypt. 

'  Mm.  Borb.,  VI.,  pi.  xxxv.    Ct.  Ovid,  Mel.  ix.  523 : 

Dextra  tenet  femun,  vacuom  tenet  altera  ceram. 
This  Caae  containB  no  example  of  iron  UiU,  but  several,  found  in  Britain, 
will  be  seen  in  the  Department  of  British  and  Mediaeval  AntiquitieB 
(Central  Salooo,  Table-Case  B). 
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Writing  was  sometimes  put  directly  upon  wood.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  fragment  of  board  from  Egypt  (No.  461),  with  iron 
handle  for  suspension.  It  was  no  doubt  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  contains  verses  from  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  (Jl.  i.  468  ff.) 
for  the  boys  to  copy  or  recite.  The  lawyer's  tablet  (No.  462), 
of  about  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  which  deals  with  loans,  etc.,  has  the 
surface  specially  whitened  for  the  writing  and  a  space  for  the  pen. 
Parts  of  the  two  outer  leaves,  which  contained  between  them  eight 
inner  leaves,  are  shown  in  the  Case. 


FiQ.  196.— Roman  Ihkpotb  (No.  160).     Ca.  1:3. 

Other  objects  which  throw  light  on  ancient  education  are  the 
potsherd  with  an  exercise  vmtten  upon  it,  in  which  the  Greek 
consonants  are  successively  combined  with  all  the  ■  vowels 
(No.  463),  and  the  fragment  of  a  relief  in  marble  (No.  464), 
representing  scenes  from  the  Jf i(u2  —Achilles  dragging  the  body  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  Achilles  conversing  with 
Athena.  This  method  of  teacliing  the  great  Epic  stories  by  means 
of  pictures  seems  to  have  been  much  in  vogue  in  Italy,  where 
several  fragments  of  these  so-called  Tabtdae  Iliacac  have  been 
found.     Tliat   they   were  in    use   about   tlie   Augustan  period  is 
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rendered  probable  by  the  existeDce  of  an  historical  summary  of 
analogous  charactcor,  which  can  be  dated  to  15-16  a.d. 

(458)  -B.  M.  Papyri.  No.  ccclvi ;  (463)  Joum.  Hell.  Stud., 
XXVIII.  (1908),  p.  128 ;  of.  Dumont,  Intcriptiont  eiraTiUguet,  p.  405  (5) ; 
(464)  Cat.  of  Sciilpl.,  111.,  2192;  Jahn,  Orieck.  BUderehroniken. 

On  Greek  education  generally,  see  Freeman,  Schools  of  Bellas,  and 
the  select  bibliography  there  given.  For  ancient  books,  cf.  E.  M. 
ThotnpBon,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography;  Birt,  Das 
antike  Bachweten  and  Die  Buchrolle  in  der  Kunat ;  Sohubart,  Dai 
Buch  bei  den  Qriechen  u.  Momem.  For  relics  of  Graeco-Egyptian 
school-life,  see  Joum.  Bell.  Stud.,  loo,  cil. 


Fio.  197.— Obbkk  Tbrbacotoi.  Dolls.    Ht.  5J  in.  and  6  in. 

Toy B. —Children  of  all  ages  and  nations  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  one  another;  consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  Greek  and  Boman  toys  are  often  very  similar  to  those  of 
modem  times.  Nevertheless  such  differences  as  do  exist  are  very 
instructive.  We  may  take  the  dolls  first,  in  Greek  times  chiefly  of 
terracotta  and  frequently  fumislied  with  movable  arms  and  legs. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  dolls  have  holes  pierced  in 
the  top  of  their  heads  for  the  passage  of  strings  connected  with  the 


FiQ.  198.— Donkey  ciiutviNQ  Sea-Pbhcb.    L.  H  in. 

arms  and  sometimes  with  the  legs.  These  would  produce  a 
movement  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  explain  the  term  vtvpoaTratrTa 
("drawn  by  strings")  ap- 
plied to  these  doUs.  In 
Xenophon's  SymposiutH  a 
travelling  showman  speaks 
of  being  kept  by  the  profits 
drawn  from  such  puppets.' 
Two,  holding  castanets,  are 
illustrated  here  (fig,  197). 
We  get  allusions  in  liter- 
ature to  these  dolls  and 
other  small  terracotta 
figures,  which  show  that 
one  of  their  chief  uses  was 
the  amusement  of  children. 

^     .^     „     ,„  ,,  One     writer  =     speaks     of 

FiQ,  199.— Or.D  WouAB  os  MnLB  „  ^,  ,  S         ,.„, 

(No.  d66).    1:1.  those    who    make    little 

figures  of  clay  in  the  form 

of  all  kinds  of  animals  destined  for  the  beguiling  of  little  children." 

Such  a  figure  is  that  of  the  donkey  with  a,  sea-perch  tied  on  its  back 

'  Xcn.,  Syiiiji.  H'l.  '  Suidas,  s.v.  Kn/inirXaOn. 
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(fig.  198),  or  the  fascinating  groups  of  the  littlo  boy  on  the  goose 
(No.  465).  and  tbe  old  woman  on  the  mule  (No.  466  ;  fig.  199). 
Many  of  these  toys  bring  vividly  to  mind  country  scenes  in  Greece 
at  the  present  day.  Though  they  ware  doubtless  intended  chiefly 
for  little  children,  women  did  not  altogether  disdain  these  terra- 
cotta toys.  A  Greek  tombstone  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  has  a 
relief  showing  a  girl,  quite  grown  up,  standing  with  a  terracotta 
doil,  exactly  like  those  in  this  Case,  in  her  liands,  wliile  a  young 


slave-girl  holds  the  figure  of  a  duck  before  her.'  Humbler  but 
less  breakable  toys  of  Boman  date  are  the  wooden  horse  (No.  467) 
and  rag  doll  (No.  468)  from  Egypt.  A  pathetic  interest  attaches 
to  these  toys  in  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs  of  children.  The  seated  figure  of  a  girl  (No.  469; 
fig.  2O0),  holding  an  ivory  dove  in  her  hand,  and  surrounded  by 
her  spinning  instrument  for  the  knee  (see  p.  158),  her  shoes,  and 
marriage -howl,  was  found  in  a  tomb  near  Athens,  probably  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  The  howl  is  almost  certainly  the  Ai'/Jije  ya/mto^, 
'  Conze,  Alt.  OraAreliefi,  No.  880,  pi.  dxx. 
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used  by  the  bridal  pair  immediately  after  mairiage.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasoDable  to  coaclude  that  the  tomb  was  that  of  a  newly 
wedded  bride,  to  whom  might  be  applied  Herrick'a  lines : — 

"  That  morne  which  saw  me  mode  a  bride. 
The  ereniog  vitnest  that  I  dyed." 
A  very  similar  discovery  was  made  at  Kome  acme  years  ago.  In 
a  tomb  of  the  early  third  century  after  Christ  was  found  a  wooden 
jointed  doll  surrounded  by  articles  of  jewellery  and  toilet.'  The 
bone  dolls  (No.  470)  Been  in  this  Case  are  of  about  the  same 
date  as  this  wooden  doll.  Like  it,  some  of  them  have  been  jointed. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  being  placed  in  tombs,  tbe  dolls  were 
dedicated  by  children,  when  they  grew  up,  to  the  shrine  of  some 
god.  An  epigram  speaks  of  Timaiete,  who  before  her  marriage 
dedicated  to  Artemis  (a  maiden  to  tbe  maiden  goddess)  her  drums, 


Fio.  201.— Grbbk  Tot  Jco  (No.  *71).     1 : 1  and  1 : 2, 

her  lovely  baU,  her  hair-net,  and  her  dolls  and  doll-clothing.  ° 
Peraiua,  the  Roman  satirist  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  writes : 
"  Say,  ye  priests,  what  value  has  gold  in  a  sanctuary  ?  Even 
as  little  as  the  dolls  which  a  maiden  has  given  to  Venus."'  To 
the  left  of  the  dolls  is  a  series  of  small  models  of  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  vases,  etc.  (No.  470"),  which  show  that  these  were 
favourites  with  Greek  and  Boman  children.  Sometimes  these, 
too,  were  dedicated  in  sanctuaries.  Among  the  treasures  of  Hera 
at  Olympia,  the  traveller  Fausanias  saw  a  small  couch,  said  to 
have  been  a  plaything  of  Hippodameia.* 

A  notewortliy  set  of  toys  belonging  to  Greek  children  is 
that  of  the  little  jugs  (No.  471),  painted  with  designs  showing 
their  close  connection  with  child  life.  Children  are  here  depicted 
playing   with   jugs   of   this   type,   with   animals,   with   toy   carts 

'  BuU.  deUa  Comm.  Arch.,  XVII.,  pi.  8.         '  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  280. 

'  Pers.,  ii.  66!.  '  Paua.,  v.  20,  1. 
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(fig.  201),  or  other  objects.  It  is  probable  that  these  jugs  were 
given  to  Athenian  children  on  the  festival  day  of  the  wine-god 
DionyBOB,  which  went  hy  the  name  of  Xo»s  {"Jugs").  Another 
plaything  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  was  the  whipping  top,  an 
ancient  model  of  which  in  terracotta  (No.  472)  is  seen  in  the 
Case  and  is  illustrated  on  the  right  of  fig.  202.  On  the  left  of  the 
figure  is  another  form  of  Greek  whipping  top  (of  terracotta,  found  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Kabeiri  at  Thehes),  and  in  the  centre  a  design 
from  a  vase,  in  which  a  woman  is  represented  whipping  such  a 


top.  In  a  Greek  epigram '  the  top  is  mentioned  as  a  boy's 
plaything,  together  with  a  ball,  a  rattle,  and  the  favourite  knuckle- 
bones, and  an  inscription  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Kabeiri  at 
Thebes  speaks  of  four  knucklebones,  a  top  (cttpo^iXos),  a  whip,  and 
a  torch  dedicated  by  a  woman  named  Okythoa.^ 

(469)  For  the  X.'^^r  yaf*«Jt,  see  Ath.  Mill.,  XXXII.  (1907),  p.  Ill  t. ; 
(471)  Cat.  of  Va«e»,  III.,  E  538  ft. ;  Beniidorf,  Qricch.  u.  Sicil.  Vasen- 
fttMCT",  p.M;  (472)  See  JiA.  Jtfi((.,Xin.,p.426f.,and  Van  Branteghem 
CoU.,  No.  167. 

'  AtUh.  Pal.  vi-BW: 

(i!07/idi'  T-oi  inpaipaB,  tVKpira\6i'  Tt  ^iXojcXqr 

'Epfiiig  Tairrrji'  ini^iMifv  irkardyiiv, 
(itTTpaynXns  ff  ah  iroW  intiufmro,  (at  roi;  fturii" 

fioiiffor,  KOvpoairTjs  naiyiii',  dnKpt/iairii'. 

'  Athen,  Mitt.,  XIII.,  p.  427  :  'Cnudoo  dirrpaydXus  ircrrapar,  arp6^iXoy, 
ftaoTiya,  Baiia,  .... 
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Games. — Herodotus  hae  a  curious  story  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lydians  invented  dice,  knucklebones,  balls,  and  other  playthings 
to  help  them  to  forget  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  time  of  famine.' 
Draughts  (irtiTo-ai)  are  espressly  oscepted  from  this  hst,  and  it  ie 
interesting  that  we  do  find  draught-boards  of  a  vary  early  date, 
such  as  that  on  the  ivory  box  from  Enkomi  (Cyprus)  in  the  Gold 
Ornament  Boom.  Games  played  with  knucklebones  (sma!!  bones 
forming  part  of  the  ankle-joint  in  cloven-footed  animals)  may  be 
described  first,  since  they  were,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  number 
of  ancient  knucklebones  found  (No.  473  in  this  Case),  extremely 
common.  We  are  told  in  the  Anthology  of  a  boy  who  gained 
eighty  knucklebones  as  a  writing- prize.*     Among  women  too  they 


Fio.  203. — Two  WouEK  Puyihg  at  Knuckleboiteh. 

were  a  favourite  plaything.  The  illustration  (fig.  203),  from  a 
painting  on  marble  found  at  Reaina  (the  ancient  Herculaneum), 
shows  two  women  engaged  in  a  game  at  knucklebones.  This 
game  was  called  "five-stones"  (irHTtAifloi),  a  name  still  given  by 
children  to  a  very  similar  game.  The  lexicographer  Pollux 
describes  the  game  thus  :  "  The  knucklebones  are  thrown  up  into 
the  air,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  If  you  are  only  partially  successful,  you  have  to  pick  up 
the  knucklebones  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  without  letting 

'  Herodot.,  i.  94. 
>  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  308  : 

Ninqowf  Tobt  jrniSict,  fVtl  toXa  ypanjinT   typayf/tv, 
Kdlflipot  oySaKorr  airrpayaKoiis  T\<^tv. 
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fall  those  already  on  the  hand  ...  It  is,  above  all,  a  woman's 
game." '  This  description  makes  the  illustration  clear.  Each 
woman  has  five  knucklebones,  and  the  one  whose  turn  it  ts  to 
play  has  caught  three  on  the  back  of  her  hand ;  the  two  which 
are  falling  to  the  ground  she  would  have  to  pick  up  without 
shaking  off  those  already  on  the  hand.  A  vase  (E  501)  in  Case  10 
of  the  Third  Vaae  Boom  shows  Eros  playing  this  same  game. 

Besides  being  used  in  various  kinds  of  games,  knucklebones 
were  also  employed  as  dice.  The  four  long  faces  of  the  knuckle- 
bone differed  from  one  another  in  form,  one  being  convex,  another 
concave,  another  nearly  flat,  and  the  fourth  sinuous  and  irregular. 


Fia.  204.— KHCCKLEBOnZB  AND  DiCB  (Nofl.  478-6).     1:1. 

The  values  assigned  to  these  sides  were ;  (a)  to  the  fiat  side  (x^ov), 
1;  {b)  the  sinuous  side  (nyov),  6;  (c)  the  concave  (iWtoi'),  3; 
(d)  the  convex  {Trpijve's),  4.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they  are 
shown  in  fig.  204,  from  left  to  right.  Astragali  thus  required  no 
marks  of  value  upon  them,  since  their  sides  were  naturally  distin- 
goisbed.  The  ordinary  cube-shaped  dice,  marked  1-6  (No.  474), 
were  also  widely  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (fig.  204).  The 
usual  arrangement  of  numbers  was  1  opposite  6,  2  opposite  5,  and 
3  opposite  4,-  but  other  arrangements  occur.     Some   dice  are 

ing  (^xWaTot  and  omitting  ff. 


a,  Tpm,  Tttrtrapa  Kvpc 
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intoreating  on  account  of  their  peculiar  form,  e.g.  tho  squatting 
silver  figuree  (No.  475,  fig-  204),  which  are  marked  with  the 
values  1-6  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  A  Boman  bronze 
dice-box  is  shown  in  fig.  205.  The  ordinary  materials  of  dice 
were  ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  Of  the  multifarious  ways  of  playing 
with  dice  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  one  most  in 
vogue  may  be  mentioned.  In  this  tliree  dice  were  used,  and  the 
object  was  to  throw  the  highest  number  (irAtHTTojSoAivSa).  The  best 
throw,  three  sixes,  became  proverbial.  In  Aescbylos'  Agamemnon 
the  watchman,  when  he  saw  the  beacon-tire  blaze  forth  which  told 
of  Agamemnon's  victorious  return,  exclaimed  : — 


With  astragali,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  throw  was  1,  3,  4,  6, 
and  was  called  "  the  throw  of  Venus."  For  this  each  hone  had 
to  present  a  different  face.^  The 
worst  throw  was  the  "  Dogs,"  when 
four  aces  turned  up.*  Dice-playing 
was  common  at  most  periods  of 
Greek  and  Bom  an  history,  but 
under  the  Boman  Empire,  if  we 
may  believe  the  satirists,  it  was 
pursued  with  a  passion  almost 
amounting  to  frenzy. 

Dice  of  exceptional  form  are  the 

twenty-sided    one,    inscribed    with 

the  Greek  letters  A  to  Y  (No.  476). 

Pio.305.-BaoNZED.cB-Box.       ^  foiu^teen- sided  one  inscribed  with 

Boman  numerals  (No.  477),  and  an 

uninacribed  fourteen -sided  crystal  die  from  Naukratis.     With  these 

may  be  mentioned  the  triple  teetotum  (No.  478)  and  the  four-sided 

triple  die,  one  side  of  which  has  been  left  plain  (No,  479). 

'  AeBch.,  ■43am.  82 ; 

rp'it  »|  §aKovat)S  T^crBt  fioi  ^puicruplat. 

'  Mart,,  jdv.  14 : 

Cum  stetcrit  nulliis  \Tiltu  tibi  talus  eodem, 
Munera  nic  dices  in^na  dcdiaee  tibi. 
■•'  Prop,,  iv.  8,  45  f. : 

Me  quoque  per  talos  Venerem  quaecente  seoundoa. 
Semper  damnosi  sabsiluere  canes. 
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Of  the  rules  governing  other  games,  represented  here  by 
Beveral  pieces,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  Tlie  plaster  pawns 
(No.  480)  found  at  Fanticapaeum  (Kertch)  in  the  Crimea, 
probably  belonged  to  some  game  analogous  to  our  draughts  or 
chess.  An  interesting  set  of  pieces  is  that  of  the  ivory  discs 
(No.  481 ;  fig-  206),  which  bear  on  their  obverse  a  design  in 
relief,  e.g.  two  Muses  and  the  head  of  the  Sun-god,  and  on  their 
reverse  a  number,  from  1  to  15,  in  both  Greek  and  Latis  figures, 
as  well  as  a  word  descriptive  of  the  design  on  the  obverse.     Thus 

VI  „ 

the  two  illustrated  have  on  their  reverse   MOYCAI    j^^j    haiOC 

S  B 

{i.e.,  VI- — Nine  Muses — 6,  and  II. — Helios — 2)  respectively.     It 


Fia.  206-— IvoBT  Pieces  fbom  QiMBS  (Nos-  481-182).    2 : 8. 

seems  pretty  clearly  establisbed  that  these  discs  were  used  as 
pieces  in  a  game,  which  probably  resembled  draughts  or  hack- 
gammon-  Fifteen  of  these  pieces  have  been  found  together  in  a 
child's  tomb  at  the  above  mentioned  Panticapaeum.  The  game 
appears  to  have  been  popular  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  probably  had  its  origin  in  Alexandria.  It  seems 
likely  that  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Roman  game  called 
duodecim  scripta  ("  twelve  lines  "),  played  with  fifteen  pieces  on 
either  side.  The  moves  were  determined  by  the  throw  of  tlie  dice, 
as  in  our  backgammon.  Another  set  of  pieces  belonging  to  a 
game  are  the  label-shaped  ivories  (No-  482 ;  fig.  206),  inscribed 
on  one  side  with  words,  often  of  an  abusive  character,  such  as 
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male  {c)sl("  bad  luck  "},  fur  ("  thief "),  nu0ator{"  trifler  "),  slumacose- 
("ill-tempered  fellow"),  etc.,  and  on  the  other  with  numbers. 
The  pieces  mentioned  have  the  numbers  XXIII  A,  II,  I,  and  II  A 
respectively  on  their  reverse  side  (see  fig.  206).  The  whole  series 
of  numbers  on  tlieae  ivories  runs  from  1  to  25,  and  includes  in 
addition  30  and  60 ;  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  highest  numbers 
have  inscriptions   of   a  complimentary   character,  e.g.,  felix  and 


Pio.  207. — Itinkrast  with  Perforuiho  Animals  (No.  486).     2 :  3. 

btmigne.    The  pieces  may  have  been  used  in  the  Eoman  game 
called  "the  game  of  soldiers  "  (Ijulus  lalrunciilorum).* 

At  the  top  of  Cases  57-58  is  an  oblong  marble  board  (No.  483), 
inscribed  with  six  words  of  six  letters  each.     It  was  found  in  a 
tomb  near  the  Porta  Portese,  Home.     The  words  are — 
CIRCVS      PLENVS 
CLAMOR      ING  E^M^ 
lANVAETEl  ?  le(nsae) 

"  Circus  full,"  "  Great  shouting,"  "  Doors  bursting  (?)." 

Booh  word  is  separated  from  that  opposite  It  by  a  flower  within 
'  hatro  originally  nieant  "  a  mercenary  soldier." 
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a  circle.  The  atone  served  as  a  board  for  a  game,  tlie  pieces  used 
in  which  were  probably  the  so-called  "  contorniates,"  bronze  discs 
of  coin-form,  with  designs  in  relief  on  either  side  within  a  raised 
rim  and  a  circular  depression.  Two  examples  of  these  contorniates 
{in  electrotype)  are  exhibited  below  the  stone  board  (No.  484). 
The  pieces  are  of  late  Imperial  date,  of  about  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Many  have  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
circus,  a  fact  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  inscription  on 
the  board  described.  One  of  the  two  exhibited  has  a  head  of 
Alexander  and  a  representation  of  a  chariot  race,  the  other  a  head 
of  Nero  and  a  water-organ  (see  below,  p.  221). 

Acrobatic  feats  are  represented  by  two  bronze  statuettes 
(No.  485)  of  a  man  walking  on  his  haods,  while  a  Boman  lamp 
(No.  486 ;  fig.  207)  gives  an  interesting  view  of  an  itinerant  with 
his  troop  of  performing  animals.  On  his  right  is  an  ape,  on  his 
left  a  cat  climbing  a  ladder.  Above  are  two  hoops  for  the  animals 
to  jump  through.  Another  form  of  amusement  is  illustrated  by 
the  kylix  (No.  487)  placed  in  this  Case.  A  boy  is  seated,  and 
holds  on  his  knee  a  cage  containing  a  bird,  probably  a  quail. 
Quail -fighting  was  a  very  popular  amusement  at  Athens,  where 
odds  were  freely  betted  on  the  result  of  the  encounter.  The 
wooden  instrument,  seen  above  the  boy,  would  be  used  to  provoke 
the  quails  to  fight  with  one  another.  The  game  of  quail-stnking 
(oinuyoKoiria)  was  another  variety  of  sport  with  quails.  In  this 
the  object  was  to  drive  the  quail  out  of  a  marked  circle  by  dint  of 
striking  it  with  the  fingers  or  pulling  out  its  feathers.' 

(481)  Cf.  Bom.  Mitt.,  1896,  p.  289  ff. ;  Bev.  Arek.,  IV.  (5),  1905, 
p.nOff.;  (482)  Bom.  Sft«.,  1896,  p.  227 fr. ;  (483)  Cf.  JVum.  CAron. 
(4th  Series),  VI.,  p.  232  ff. ;  Nolizie  degli  Scavi,  1887,  p.  118. 

On  ancient  toys  and  games  generally,  see  Becq  de  Fonquiires,  Let 
jeux  des  ancieng;  Darembei^  et  Saglio,  s,v,  Ludv^. 


XXX.— HORSES  AND    CHARIOTS. 

(Wall-Cases  49-61.) 

Chariots  and  Carts. — The  war-chariot  plays  a  conspicuous 

part  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  horse  and  chariot  are  there 

so  closely  identified  that  we  find  the  phrase  "  he  leapt  from  his 

horses  "  used  as  equivalent  to  "  he  leapt  from  his  chariot."     After 

'  Poll.,  i!t.  106. 
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the  Homeric  age,  however,  the  use  of  the  chariot  in  war  died  out 
in  Greece,'  and  it  thenceforward  appears  most  conspicuously  in  the 
great  Greek  games,  where  it  was  used,  for  racing  purposes.  A  very 
early  example  of  this  racing  chariot  may  be  seen  on  a  Boeotian  bowl 
of  the  eighth  century  {on  the  top  of  Case  D,  First  Vase  Room).* 
Here  are  depicted  two  chariots  with  a  high  open  framework  at 
front  and  back,  each  drawn  (apparently)  by  a  single  horse,  and 
driven  by  a  man  clothed  in  the  long  robe  distinctive  of  the  Greek 
charioteer.     There  is  little  doubt  that  is  reality  the  chariots  are 


¥iQ.  SOe.— BOMAH  Ricmo  Ghaiuot  (No.  488).    L.  10)  in. 

meant  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  that  the  deceptive  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  artist.  On  Greek  monuments 
of  a  later  date  than  this  vase,  the  light  racing  chariot  is  constantly 
represented.  A  design  from  a  black-figured  vase  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  (Frontispiece)^  gives  a  good  view  of  this  type  of  chariot, 

'  A  reminiBcence  of  the  use  of  the  war-chariot  can  be  traced  in  the 
names  (^vi'oj^ot  xai  wapafldTai)  given  to  a  picked  band  of  Boeotian  n 
who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delium  m  424  B.C.     See  Diod.  xii.  70,  1. 

'  Sec  Joiirn.  of  Hell.  Sla<I.,  XIX.,  pi.  8. 

'  Second  Vase  Room,  Case  47,  liiHM. 
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ioto  which  the  horeea  are  baiog  harnessed.  The  two  in  the  middle 
are  in  position,  and  the  further  of  the  two  outer  ones  (a  piehald)  is 
beiDg  led  up,  muzzled,  by  the  groom.  The  charioteer  at  the  side 
is,  as  usual,  distinguished  by  hie  long  white  robe.  The  end  of  the 
carved  pole  is  attached  by  a  strap  to  a  rod  at  the  top  of  the  chariot 
frame  to  giro  it  greater  stabihty.  One  end  of  the  yoke,  which  is 
lashed  to  the  pole,  is  visible,  together  with  one  of  the  two  guiding 
ringB  for  the  reins.  The  collar  and  trace  for  the  nearest  outside 
horse  hang  over  the  side  of  one  of  those  already  harnessed. 


Pio.  209.— LuHA  IS  Buli^Cab  (No.  490),    HL  TJ  id. 

Boman  chariots  are  represented  by  a  good  bronze  model 
(No.  488  ;  fig.  208)  found  in  the  Tiber.  Tills  is  a  racing  car, 
drawn  at  full  speed  by  two  horses,  one  of  which  is  now  lost.  It 
corresponds  closely  to  the  cars  used  for  racing  in  the  circus,  sucii 
as  may  be  seen  in  Case  110.  At  the  end  of  the  pole  (appearing 
just  behind  the  horse's  mane)  is  a  decoration  in  the  form  of  a 
ram's  head,  an  ornament  of  tho  same  character  na  the  four  bronze 
objects  placed  with  the  horse-muzzles  in  the  upper  part  of  Case  51 
(No.  489).    These  have  decorations  in  the  form  of  the  bust  of  a 
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Satyr  blowing  a,  horn,  and  busts  of  a  boy,  an  Amazon,  and  a  Cupid 
respectively.  In  the  lowest  parts  of  Cases  50  and  51  are  various 
bronze  decorations,  which  have  no  doubt  belonged  to  asle-boses 
and  other  parta  of  a  chariot,  but  their  exact  arrangement  is  not 
clear. 

Another  form  of  Roman  car  is  illustrated  by  the  fine  hanging 
broDze  lamp  representing  the  Moon-goddess  (Luna),  drawn  in  her 
chariot  by  a  pair  of  bulls  (Mo.  490  ;  fig.  209).  The  lamp  was  for 
three  wipks,  two  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  bulls,  and  one  at  the 
back  of  Luna's  head.     The  goddess  is  represented  on  coins  of.tbe 


second  and  third  century  after  Christ  in  a  similar  bull-car.'  A 
terracotta  (No.  491)  is  in  the  form  of  a  four-wheeled  hooded 
waggon,  probably  a  travelling  car  of  the  type  called  djr^nj  by  the 
Greeks  and  raixia  by  the  Romans.  Juvenal's  friend  TJmbricius, 
when  moving  from  Rome  into  the  country,  packed  his  whole 
household  effects  into  one  of  these  waggons.^  In  the  top  of 
Case  49  is  a  marble  rehef  (No.  492 ;  fig.  210)  representing  a 
covered  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  four  horses.     The  sides  of 

'  E.J., on  B.jtf.  Coins  o/Jonia,  pi.  XX. 7(Coin  of  Magnesia:  Gordianua 
Pins). 

'  Juv.,  iii.  10 : 

bed  duiu  tota  domus  raeda  coinponitnr  una  .  .  . 
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the  cart  are  decorated  with  reliefs,  depicting  Jupiter  and  the  two 
Dioscuri,  Castor  aod  Pollux.  Probably  the  car  is  a  leftsa,  used  to 
coDvey  images  of  the  gods  to  and  from  the  circus  on  the  occasion 
of  the  games,  aod  for  other  religioua  purposes.  The  relief  formed 
part  of  a  sarcophagus  of  about  the  third  contury  after  Christ. 

Horse-trappingB. — Case  50  contains  two  interesting  sets  of 
bronze  harness  of  an  early  date  from  Italy,  probably  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  (No.  493).  They  are  mounted  upon  leather,  and 
placed  on  models  of  horses'  heads ;  the  sidepieces  of  the  bits  are 
themselves  in  the  form  of  horses.     Of  much  later  date,  perhaps 


) 


Pig.  211.— Gbbbk  Bit  (No.  494).    Width.  c&.  9  id. 

of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  B.C.,  is  the  Greek  bit  from  Achaea 
(No,  494 ;  fig.  211).  It  is  remarkable  for  its  severe  character,  but 
was  certainly  not  out  of  the  ordinary,  for  a  bit  of  precisely  similar 
character  is  described  by  Xenophon  in  his  treatise  on  horsemanship 
(early  fourth  century  b.c.).'  He  says  there  were  two  varieties  of 
this  typo  of  bit,  the  mild  and  the  severe.  In  the  present  example 
we  may  probably  recognise  the  severe  variety,  which  had  "  the 
'  wheels '  heavy  and  small  and  the  '  hedgehogs '  sharp,  in  order 
'  Xen.,  De  re  eg.  x.  6 ;  wpiiTor  fiip  Toivw  xp')  "^  /«''"'  fli'oci'  x<'^^i"'''' 

(TtfiDT  rave  /Mv  Tpoxoiit  xnl    ffaptic  tai  TOTmimvt,  rout  i'  i^fiMiuf  ufcic,  ivu 
onorar  /liv  raiiTai'  ^affg,  dirxiiXXui'  rg  TpaxvTiiTi  Sia  tdutd  n^i'.i]. 
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that  the  horse  when  lie  got  it  into  his  moutli  might  bo  dititressed 
by  its  rotighnwia,  and  give  iip  resisting."  The  "wheels"  are 
clearly  the  central  discs  for  pressing  on  the  tongue,  while  the 
prickly  cylinders  at  the  sides  were  aptly  termed  "  hedgehogs  "  by 
the  Greeks.  Id  this  same  Case  there  are  also  examples  of  the 
milder  Boman  bit,  one  in  iron  and  another  (curiously  enough)  in  lead. 
Case  51  contains  three  examples  of  muzzles  for  horses 
(No.  496),  nearly  com- 
plete, with  a  fragment 
of  a  fourth.  These 
muzzles  are  in  bronze, 
but  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  this  was  the  usual 
material.  Probably  the 
bronze  examples  were 
reserved  for  state  occa- 
sions, or  else  only  used 
by  the  very  wealthy.'  Tlie 
muzzles  depicted  on  vases 
seem  rather  to  be  of  some 
pliant  material- — leather, 
for  example.  Such  a 
muzzle  is  seen  on  the 
mouth  of  the  horse  which 
is  being  led  up  to  be 
harnessed  in  the  chariot- 
group  from  a  vase-painting 
figured  in  the  Frontispiece, 
though  the  material  might 
possibly  be  bronze.  It 
is   probable  that  all  the 

„,„     „  ,,        „  „  bronze  examples  in   this 

Fig.  213.— BitONEE  HoBSB-MuzzLE  (No.  495).    „         ,    ,  ,.,.-,■ 

Ht.  ca.  9  in.  Case  belong  to  the  Greek 

period,    though    the    one 

here  illustrated  (fig.    212)    has  been    assigned  to    as  late    a  date 

as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.     The  muzzle  was  only  used 

when  the  horse  was  being  rubbed  down  or  led  (as  in  the  vase- 

painting),  not  when  he  was  ridden  or  driven.     Xenophon'  obsen'ea 

that  "  the  groom  must  understand  how  to  put  the  muzzle  on  the 

'  Pollux,  however  {i.  148),  gives  the  material  ob  bronze :  ™1  ro  /liw 

>  De  re  iq.  v.  3. 
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horse,  when  he  takes  him  out  to  rub  him  or  to  roll  him.  And, 
indeed,  wherever  he  takes  him  without  a  bridle,  he  ought  to  muzzle 
htm."  The  muzzles  must  have  been  fastened  to  the  horse's  head  by 
straps  attached  to  the  rings  seen  on  each  side  of  tliem.  The  holes 
pierced  in  the  bottom,  to  enable  the  horse  to  breathe  freely,  explain 
why  Pollux  calls  the  muzzle  a  "  sieve-like  "  object. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  Greek  and  Roman 
horses  were  shod.     There  is  no  mention  of  horse-shoes  in  Greek 
literature,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  they  were  used  by  the 
Greeks.     Xenophon  advises  the  use  of  a  specially  constructed 
stone  floor  for  hardening  the  horse's  hoofs,'  bub  in  spite  of  such 
precautions,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  Athenian  cavalry- 
horses   sometimes  went 
lame  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinuous   work   on   hard 
ground.^       Horse -shoes 
are  occasionally  (though 
rarely)     spoken     of     in 
Roman  literature.    Their 
use  seems  to  have  been 
quite      exceptional,     as 
when  Nero,  for  instance, 
had  his  mules  shod  with 
silver.'   In  the  lower  part 
Fio.  213.— Ibob  Hobble  (No.  496).    1:4.         of  Case  51  will  be  seen 
a  series  of  iron  shoes  of 
the  Roman  period  (No.  496  ;  fig.  213),  for  the  most  part  found 
in  the  south  of  France.      It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these 
were  ever  used   as  ordinary  horseshoes.      The  most   plausible 
theory  is  that  they  were  "  hobbles,"  put  on  the  feet  of  horses  and 
other  quadrupeds  to  prevent  them  straying.     The  upper  part  of 
this  same  Case  contains  a  set  of  spurs  (No.  497),  most  of  them 
probably  Roman.     The  arrangement  for  attaching  the  spurs  to  the 
heel  vanes.    Two  have  loops  formed  by  the  head  and  neck  of 
swans,  three  have  discs  or  knobs,  while  anotlier  has  holes  for  laces. 

(488)  Cat.  of  Bronzeg,  269S  )  (489)  ihid.,  2696  tT.;  (490)  ibid., 
2520;  c(.  Gmzrot,  Die  Wagcn  d.  Griechen  w.  Bomer,  II.,  pi.  44;  (491) 
Cat.  of  Tetracollns,  C612;  (492)  Cat.  of  Sculpt.,  III.,  2810;  (493) 
Cat.  of  Bronsea,  ST)! ;  (494)  Cf.  Pemico,  Qriech.  Pferdegftchirr,  pi,  ii, 
and  iii.  (06th  WinckciiiiaDnxfeatprogramm) ;  (496)  ihid,,  pi.  i.  and 
pp.  6-16;  (496)  Ct.  Rev.  Arch.,  1900  (36),  p.  296ff.;  Smith,  IHcf.  of 
Ant.*,  s.v.  Solea. 

'  Xen.,  op.  cU.,  iv.  3.        '  Thuc,  vii.  27,  5.        '  Suet.,  Ner.  80. 
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XX.— AGRICULTURE. 

(WaU-Case  62.) 

Fanning  and  the  rearing  of  live  stock  were  from  remote 
antiquity  among  the  GreekB  and  BomanB  the  most  natural  and, 
as  Cicero  says,  the  most  honourable  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  early  civilisation,  which 
flourished  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean,  in  the  second 
millennium  b.c,  was  well  acquainted  with  agriculture.  On  one  of 
the  fine  gold  cups  from  Vaphio,  which  are  probably  of  Cretan 
manufacture  and  represent  in  vivid  fashion  the  bull-baiting  of  a 
primitive  arena,  is  embossed  a  cultivated  olive-tree;  the  r 


Pio.  214.— Plocos  Tdbbibq  (No.  499).     L.  6|  in. 

of  an  oil-press  have  been  found  in  the  very  early  settlements  on 
the  island  of  Thera,  and  olive-stones  in  Mycenaean  graves.  The 
oHve,  valuable  for  purposes  of  cooking,  of  lighting,  and  of  bodily 
training,  has  been  cultivated  from  that  time  in  Greece,  and 
especially  in  Attioa,  down  to  the  present  day,  with  the  greatest 


The  use  of  the  plough  was  also  known  at  that  distant  period. 
In  this  Case  are  shown  three  bronze  ploughshares  (No.  498), 
which  belong  to  the  Mycenaean  Age,  and  were  found  in  Cyprus. 
A  plough  in  its  most  primitive  form  was  merely  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  which  served  as  the  pole,  with  two  branches  on  opposite 
pides,  one  forming  the  share,  the  other  the  handle.     This  was  the 
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plough  in  one  piece  spoken  of  by  Hesiod.  The  MyceDaean 
ploughshare  belongs  to  a  later  development,  when  the  plough  ie 
made  up  of  several  parts,  tbe  "  joined  plough "  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Such  is  the  plough  eeen  in  the  very  primitive  hronze 
Greek  group  (No.  499  ;  fig.  214),  where  it  is  in  the  act  of  being 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  To  effect  the  turning  the  two 
oxen  are  pulling  the  yoke  in  opposite  directions.  A  black-hgured 
vase  of  the  sixth  century,  recently  presented  to  the  Museum  and 
here  exhibited  (No.  500),  shows  the  later  plough  in  a  simple 
form,  which  has  changed  but  little  for  many  centuries,  as  may  still 
be  observed  in  tbe  East.  The  different  parts  can  be  seen  more 
clearly  from  a  bronze  votive  plough  of  the  third  century  b.c.  at 
Florence  (fig.  215).  It  is  made  up  of  (1)  a  horizontal  share-beam, 
to  which  is  fastened  the  iron  share,  (2)  a  pole,  at  the  end  of  which 


Pia,  215.— Bbonzb  VonvB  Plodgh. 

is  the  yoke,  (3)  the  vertical  handle.  This  type  of  plough  is  exactly 
described  by  Virgil  in  the  Gmrgics.^ 

The  ploughman  was  followed  by  the  sower,  who  is  represented 
on  the  vase  mentioned  above  (No.  500)  with  a  basket  from  which 
he  scatters  tbe  seed  in  tbe  furrow.  On  another  vase,  in  the 
Louvre  (fig.  216),  the  plough  is  accompanied  by  a  labourer  who 
breaks  up  with  a  hoe  the  clods  left  by  the  share.  At  harvest- 
time  a  sickle  was  used  to  cut  the  grain,  of  which  instrument  two 
iron  specimens  are  shown  in  the  Case,  from  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor 
(No.  601).  Winnowing  the  grain  was  accomplished  either  by 
means  of  a  shovel  or  a  basket  of  peculiar  shape  (Ai'kvov,  vannus) ; 
on  a  terracotta  relief  in  the  Museum  (D  526,  Case  75,  Terracotta 
Boom  Annexe)  the  infant  Dionysos  is  being  rocked  in  one  of  these 
objects  instead  of  a  cradle,  by  a  Satyr  and  a  Nymph. 

Of  fruit  crops  the  vine  and   the  olive  were  by  far  the  most 

'  i.  169  ffi 
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important  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  and  great  attention  was 
paid  to  their  cultivation.  The  operations  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  both  wine  and  oil  find  many  illuBtratione  among  ancient 
workB  of  art.  A  vivid  description  of  the  vintage  is  given  by  Homer 
among  the  scones  depicted  on  the  shield  of  Achillea  ;  and  a  vase 
in  the  Louvre  gives  a  hvely  picture  of  the  gathering  of  grapes,  a 
subject  also  illustrated  by  a  Roman  terracotta  relief  {No.  502) 
exhibited  in  the  Case,  where  a  Satyr  is  picking  grapes  from  a  vine. 
Another  relief  of  the  same  class  (No.  603)  depicts  the  treading 


Fia.  316.— pLOcaHiBO  Sckhe, 

out  of  the  grapes  in  the  wine-presa,  also  by  Satyrs,  two  of  whom 
are  balancing  themselves  by  holding  a  ring  between  them  while 
they  tread  the  grapes  in  an  oblong  trough  to  the  tune  of  flutes. 
An  elderly  Satyr  brings  up  fresh  supplies  in  a  basket. 


FiQ.  217.— Wnnt  BBiBG  Deooctbd  (No.  50i).    L.  1  ft.  9  hi. 

The  must  or  new  wine  was  partly  used  for  drinking  as  soon  as 
ready,  partly  decocted  into  a  sort  of  jelly  [defrulum),  and  partly 
stowed  in  cellars  in  large  casks  or  jars  {dolia) ;  in  the  latter  case 
after  being  fermented  for  nine  days  it  was  covered  up  and  sealed. 
The  commoner  kinds  were  drunk  direct  from  the  dolin,  tlie  finer 
sorts  drawn  off  into  amphorae  and  stored  up.  On  the  marble 
relief  here  given  (No.  604 ;  fig.  217)  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  must  into  defmlum  :  two  men  are  attending 
to  a  caldron  placed  over  a  fire,  while  a  third  is  pouring  wine  from 
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an  amphora  into  another  caldron,  and  a  fourth  is  waiting  to  fill  a 
jug  from  the  same.  Id  tha  lowest  part  of  the  Case  is  exhibited 
the  upper  part  of  an  amphora  with  long  neck  and  two  handles 
(whence  the  frequent  term  diola),  aa  an  example  of  those  used  for 
the  storage  of  wine.  The  terracotta  figure  of  a  man  carrying 
a  wineskin  and  one  of  these  diotae  (No.  505),  and  a  Roman  lamp 


Fio.  218.— Slavzb  carbyiho  Wikb-Casks  (No.  S06).    Ht.  5j  in. 

depicting  slaves   carrying  casks  of   wine,  should  also  be  noted 
(No.  506  ;  fig.  218). 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  well  illustrated  by  a  black- 
figured  vase  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (No.  507  ;  fig.  219),  showing 
a  primitive  method  of  gathering  the  fruit :  a  youth  lias  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  he  and  two  men  are  beating  the  branches 
with  sticks  to  bring  the  fruit  down,  while  another  youth  collects  it 
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in  a  vessel.     Hiis  method  is  expressly  cocdeiuDed  by  Varro,  an 
early  Boman  writer  on  agriculture,' 

In  order  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  press  of  some  kind,  such  as  we  see  on  the  terra- 
cotta relief  here  exhibited  (No.  608  ;  fig.  220),  of  the  first  ceotury 
B.C.  Here  the  press  cODsists  of  flat  stones  between  which  layers 
of  olives  are  placed ;  to  the  upp«Tiioat  stone  is  fastened  a  long 
pole,  which  serves  as  a  lever,  and  is  being  worked  by  a  Satyr ; 
round  the  press  a  rope  is  wound  many  times. 


Pio.  aao.— Satyr  at  Oi^Pbbsb  {No.  508).    Ht.  Tin. 

The  remaining  objects  in  this  Case  are  mostly  illustrative  of 
men  or  beasts  of  burden  engaged  in  agricultural  and  kindred 
occupations,  such  as  the  goat-herd  depleted  on  a  Roman  lamp  to 
whom  the  name  Titurus  is  applied,  with  reference  to  Virgil's  first 
Eclogue  (No.  509  ;  fig.  221).  The  bronze  figure  of  a  donkey 
(No.  510)  with  panniers  recalls  the  ornament  of  Trimalchio's 
dinner-table  described  by  Petronius,  and  may  have  served  a 
similar  purpose ;  the  models  of  carts  from  Amathus  in  Cyprus 
{No.  511)  should  also  be  noted. 

'  Varro,  Sei  Rui>t.  1.  55 :  de  oliveto  oleam  . . .  iegere  oportet  potiue 
qaam  quatere. 
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Flowers. — In  Cases  57-58  will  be  seen  a  set  of  funeral  wreatlis 
(No.  560  ;  cf.  p.  232),  found  at  Hawara,  in  Egypt.  Among  the 
flowers  which  can  be  identified  in  these  wreaths  are  the  rose, 
narcissus,  sweet  tnajorara,  and  immortelle.  We  know,  from  an 
epigram  of  Martial,'  that  Egypt  cultivated  roses  with  such  success 
that  she  exported  them  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  during  the  winter, 
though  at  the  time  when  the  poet  wrote  (latter  part  of  first 
century  a.d.},  Italy  was,  according  to  him,  in  a  position  to  export 


Fio.  221.— GOATHKBD  WITH  Flock  (No.  509).    Di&m.  3j  in. 

roses  to  Egypt.  In  their  gardens  the  Romans  devoted  most  of 
their  attention  to  their  trees,  which  they  cut  into  fantastic  shapes 
by  the  agency  of  the  landscape  gardener  (^lopiarius).  The  species 
of  flowers  known  to  them  were  decidedly  limited  in  number,  but  we 
find  gardens  of  singular  beauty  depicted  on  their  wall-paintings, 
notably  on  one  found  near  the  Prima  Porta  at  Rome.'  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny  ^  the  Romans   at  first  confined  themselves  almost 

'  vi.  BO.  '  Ant.  Denkjnaler,  I„  pi.  11. 

»  N.  E.  xxi.  14  ft 
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exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  violets  and  rosea.  Lilies,  however, 
soon  attained  an  almost  equal  vogue.  Other  flowers  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  were  the  narcissus,  anemone,  iria,  poppy,  amaranthue, 
and  immortelle.  The  only  flower  acclimatised  by  them  was, 
apparently,  the  oriental  crocus. 

(498)  Eneavatioits  in  Cyprua,  p.  15,  1477;  (500)  Published  by 
Froehner,  Mut.  de  France,  pi.  13,  I,  p.  45 ;  Salzmann,  Nccr.  de  Camiroa, 
pi.  54,  2,  8 ;  (504)  CiU.  of  Soulpl.,  III.,  2212 ;  (507)  Cat.  of  Va*ea,  II., 
B  226 ;  (508)  Cat.  of  Terra-coltai,  D  550. 


XXI.— SHIFFINQ. 

(VTall-CaseB  53-54.) 


As  early  as  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  the  Greeks 
possessed  powerful  war-vessels  propelled  by  numerous  oarsmen. 
These  appear  on  vases  of  that  date,  as  for  example  on  a  large  howl 
of  Boeotian  fahric  (mentioned  above  in  connection  with  chariots 


PiQ.  223.^EiBLy  Greek  Wuship. 

p.  200),  which  shows  such  a  ship  with  its  double  line  of  rowers 
and  a  man  at  the  Btem  managing  the  big  steering- oars.  The  crew 
of  this  vessel  seems  to  have  numbcrod  some  forty  men.'  A  more 
finished  representation  of  an  early  (Jreek  war-vessel  is  seen  on  a 
vase  of  the  sixth  century  w.c.  (B  436;  tig.  222).  Here  will  Ik* 
Doticed  the  two  rows  of  eleven  and  twelve  oars  respectively,  tlio 
'  Joum.  Sell.  Stud.,  XIX.,  pi.  8. 
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eteersman  with  hi8  two  steering- oars,  the  ladder  for  embarking 
and  disem barking,  the  ram  in  the  form  of  a  dog's  hsEid,  and  the 
maet  and  aail.  The  merchant  vesBe!  of  the  time  ie  illustrated  on 
the  same  vase  (fig.  223).  The  principal  difference  is  that  the 
merchant  ship  has  do  rowers,  but  is  entirely  dependent  upon  its 
sail.  A  terracotta  model  ship  from  Cyprus  (No.  512  ;  fig.  224)  of 
about  this  period  shows  the  socket  for  the  mast  and  the  high  poop 
for  the  steersman,  with  the  remains  of  an  iron  oar.  This  vessel  is 
doubtless  intended  for  a  merchantman.  The  numerous  small 
terracotta  boats  found  with  this  merchant  vessel  at  Amathus  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  fishing  boats  of  the  time  (Case  53).  These 
boats  are  also  interesting  as  reminding  us  of  the  legend  that 


FiQ,  923.— BuiLE  Obbek  Mebohant-Shif. 

Kinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  promised  to  send  fifty  ships  to  help  the 
Greeks  against  Troy.  He  sent  but  one,  carrying  forty-nine  others 
of  terracotta,  manned  by  terracotta  figures.  The  small  model  war- 
galley  (No.  513)  from  Corinth,  containing  warriors  armed  with 
circular  shields,  is  interesting  from  the  place  of  its  discovery, 
for  Corinth  was  traditionally  an  early  shipbuilding  centre,  and 
triremes  are  said  to  have  been  first  built  at  that  city.' 

The  use  of  triremes  (ships  with  triple  arrangement  of  oars)  did  not 
become  common  among  the  Greeks  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  This  was  the  typical  Greek  warship  of  the  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rowers  in  it 

'  Thuc,  i.  18:  itpwrni  Si  KnpiVAoi  \fyoirTat  iyyvrara  ro5  vv»  rpoirov 
fUTax"pi<r°i  "'  '"'pi  ™^  ™"^>  ""1  Tpt>ipftf  jrparnr  iv  Koplrffio  ■njt  'EXXriBnr 
yainf'iyiSiii'iu, 
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hae  given  rise  to  mucli  controversy.  The  crew  (according  to  one 
view)  consisted  of  two  hundred  rowers,  sixty-two  on  the  highest 
tier  (OpavLTai),  fifty-four  on  the  middle  (fuyirai),  and  fifty-four  on 
the  lowest  (floAa^iTai).  as  well  as  thirty  who  were  apparently 
stationed  on  the  highest  deck  {nplvtif).  The  beat  ancient  re- 
presentation of  the  rowers  in  a  trireme  is  that  given  on  a 
relief  m  Athens,  of  which  a  cast  is  shown  here  (No.  514 ; 
Case  53).  The  upper  oars  pass  over  the  gunwale,  the  second 
and  third  lines  (if  these  are  oars)  through  port-holes.  Another 
view  is  that  in  the  trireme  three  rowers  sat  on  one  bench,  each 
pulling  a  separate  oar,  which  passed  through  a  common  rowlock- 
port.     This  view   discards  the  theory  of  superposed   banks   of 


Pia.  224.— Tbbracott*  Modbl  op  Mbbobaht-Ship  (No.  512).    L.  13  in. 

oars.  In  the  trireme  the  ram  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  much  attention  was  devoted  to  strengthening  it.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  the  prow  of  a  trireme  is  to  be  seen  in  the  terracotta 
vase  from  Vulci  (No.  515  ;  fig-  225).  Here  are  an  upper  and  a 
lower  ram,  each  armed  with  three  teeth  ;  the  curved  ornament 
above  the  ram  has  been  broken  away.  The  projections  on  either 
side  by  the  handles,  decorated  with  a  woman's  head,  would  serve 
as  a  protection  to  the  oars.  The  eye  on  the  side  is  a  prominent 
decoration  in  Greek  ships,  and  was  probably  intended  to  avert  the 
evil  eye.  It  is  seen  on  the  ship  painted  on  the  vase  B  508  in 
Case  53  ,(No.  516),  from  which  the  diver  is  preparing  to  jump, 
and  baa  survived  even  to  the  present  day,  for  eyes  are  still  found 
painted  on  the  bows  of  Mediterranean  fishing  boats.     Ships  with 
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numerous  groups  of  rowers  (as  manyas  thirty  or  forty  are  meationed) 
were  Bometimes  used  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.  onwards,  but 
they  must  at  all  times  have  been  very  unwieldy.  Indeed  the  only 
rational  explanation  of  these  vessels  seems  to  be,  not  that  there 
were  thirty  or  forty  lines  of  rowers,  but  that  several  men  rowed  to 
a  single  oar,  most,  no  doubt,  standing.  Boman  ships  did  not 
differ  very  materially  from  Greek  ships,  but  a  special  class  of 
swift  ships  with  two  banks  of  oars  was  adopted  from  Libumian 
pirates  who  inhabited  the  islands  oflf  lUyria,  and  these  ships  were 


Fig.  S2S.— Vase  ik  tbb  Fobu  op  a  Prow  of  a  Tbibeub  (No.  515).    L.  Sin. 

called  Liburnian  galleys.  A  figure-head  in  bronze  from  a  Boman 
ship,  found  in  the  sea  off  Actium,  is  shown  in  Case  54  (No.  517)- 
It  represents  Minerva,  and  probably  belonged  to  some  ship  sunk 
in  the  great  battle  between  Octavian  and  Antony  in  31  B.C. 
Besides  figure-heads  and  figures  painted  on  the  bow,  Boman  ships 
often  had  a  statue  of  their  protecting  deity  in  the  stem.  Thus  the 
ship  which  bore  Ovid  to  bis  place  of  exile  had  a  statue  of  Minerva 
in  the  stern  (lutein),  and  her  helmet  painted  on  the  bo^vs.' 
'  Ovid,  TrUlin,  I.  10,  1 : 

E»t  niihi,  sitque,  piecor,  flavoc  tutcla  JMinervoe, 
Navia  «t  a  picta  casside  nomen  babet. 
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Some  lamps  placed  in  Case  54  give  interesting  pictures  of 
Roman  harbours.  In  one  (No.  518 ;  fig.  226),  a  ship  is  seen 
entering  the  harbour,  which  is  indicated  by  a  light-house.  Of  the 
crew  of  six,  one  is  seated  high  on  the  stern,  blowing  a  trumpet  to 
announce  the  ship's  approach ;  before  him  is  the  steersman,  and 
next  come  three  men  furling  the  sail.     The  man  in  the  bows  Is 


Fig.  226.— Bomam  Ship  ehtbbiho  a  Habboub  {No.  51S).     Diua.  lln. 

preparing  to  let  down  the  anchor.  Another  lamp  (No.  519 ; 
fig.  227)  shows  a  harbour  with  buildings  on  the  quay.  A  fisherman 
in  a  small  boat  holds  a  rod  and  line  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  fish 
which  he  has  just  caught  in  liis  left.  Before  him  is  a  man  on 
shore  just  about  to  cast  a  net  into  the  water.  In  the  third  tamp 
(No.  520)  Cupid  is  seen  in  a  boat,  hauling  in  his  not  from  the 
water. 
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(512)  Excavation*  in  Cyprut,  p.  112,  fig.  IM,  No.  12;  (614)  Cat. 
of  Sculpt.,  III.,  2701 ;  (515)  Cat.  of  Terracottas,  D201 ;  (516)  Cat.  of 
Vatei,  II.,  B  608 ;  (517)  Cat.  of  Bronzei,  880 ;  Torr,  Ancient  Ship*, 
pi.  8,  41. 

On  ancient  HhipB  generally,  see  Torr,  Ancient  Shijis;  Caxtanlt,  La 
IHire  alJiinienne;  W.  W.  Tarn  in  Joum.  Hell.  Stud.,  XXV.,  pp.  187, 
204  ff. ;  A.  B.  Cook  in  Comb.  Comp.  to  Qk.  Stud.,  p.  475  ff. 


Fio.  237.— ROHAM  FisBEBHEH  IK  1  Marbodb  (No.  S19).    Diuu.  8| 


XXIL— MUSIC   AND    DANCING. 

(Wall-Cases  54-56.) 

Music. — The  Greek  term  ^owtik^  (music)  included  much 
more  than  we  mean  by  music.  It  was  applied  to  the  education 
of  the  mind  as  opposed  to  yvftvafmieTJ  (sym nasties),  the  education 
of  the  body.  In  tlie  narrower  sense,  however,  it  corresponded  to 
tlie  modem  term,  and  to  this  the  Greeks  from  early  times  attached 
a  high  importance.     It  was  the  effect  of  music  upon  the  character 
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which  appealed  to  them  above  all  things,  and  it  was  this  which 

caused  Plato  to  bauieh  from  his  ideal  state  certain  modes  of  music, 

which  would,  he  thought,  be  injurious  to  its  well  being.     These 

modes  or  ■'  hannonies  "  were  named  after  race- divisions.     We  find 

the  Dorian,  the  Aeolic,  the  Ionic,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Phrygian. 

The  Dorian  was  universally  approved  for  its  manly  qualities,  but 

Plato  rejected  the  Lydian  as  useless  and  effeminate.'     He  agreed 

with    the    musician    Damou    that    "  No 

change  can  be  made  in  music  without  a 

change  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the 

State." » 

Of     the    stringed    instruments    used 

among    the    Greeks,    the    lyre    was  the 

most  prominent.    There  were  two  varietioB 

of  this,  the   kithara  and  the  lyre  proper. 

The  kithara,  an  instrument    with  a  large 

wooden     sounding    board     and     upright 

arms,  was  played  chiefly  by  professional 

musicians,  such  as  the  kitharist  represented 

on  a  fine  vase  in  the  Third  Yase  Boom, 

who  has  won  a  victory  at  one  of  the  great 

musicalconteBts(E460;  Pedestal?).    The 

illustration  (fig.  228),  taken  from  an  am- 
phora of  the  fifth  century  (E  256,  Case  H, 

Third  Vase  Boom),  shows  Apollo  playing 

OD  the  kithara,  which  is  supported  by  a 

band  passing  over  his  left  wrist.     In  his 

right  hand  he  holds  the  plectrum,  which  is  attached  by  a  cord  to 

the  instrument.    The  plectrum  was  of  various  forms,  but  its  most 
essential  part  was  the  tooth  or  hook  for  catching 
and  sounding  the  wires.    Below  the  kithara  hangs 
a  panther's  skin,  which  would  serve  to  cover  the 
j  wires  when  the  instrument  was  not  in  use.    The 

lyre  proper  (fig.  229)  is  distinguished  by  its  curving 
arms  and  sounding  board  of  tortoisesbell  (hence 
called  chclys).  The  wooden  framework  of  a  Grook 
lyre  found  in  a  tomb  near  Athena  is  shown  in 
Ltbe.  '  '^*B6  55  (No.  521),  As  the  popular  instrument, 
the  lyre  was    naturally  taught  in  schools.      Two 

interesting  Greek  vases  (Nos.  522  and  523),  exhibited  in  these 

Cases,  give  a  picture  of  boys  receiving  music  lessons  at  a  school. 
'  Plat.,  Hep.  iU.  898-9,  *  Jbul,  iv.  424  c. 
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In  oDe  instance  a,  boy  is  learning  tho  lyre,  in  another  the  boy  is 
playing  the  flutes,  while  the  master,  who  holds  a  plectrum,  is 
playing  on  a  lyre.  Domestic  animals  are  freely  admitted,  and  the 
discipline  seems  far  from  severe. 

As  the  school  scene  shows,  flute-playing,  though  condemned 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,'  was  commonly  taught  at  Athens.  Ancient 
flutes  are  distinguished  from  the  modem  instruruent  by  the 
vibrating  reed  which  formed  the  mouthpiece,  and  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  always  played  in  pairs.  Hence  the  frequency  with 
which  pairs  of  ancient  flutes  are  found.  Two  of  sycamore  wood 
{No.   524  ;    Case  56)  were  discovered   in  the  same  tomb  (near 


Flo.  230.— Brohzb  Flutes  4HD  Cymbals  (Nos.  525,  532).     1 : 8. 


Athens)  as  the  lyre  described  above  (No.  621).  Another  pair  of 
flutes  (in  bronze)  from  Italy  {No,  525  ;  fig.  230)  have  their  mouth- 
pieces in  the  form  of  busts  of  Maenads.  To  assist  the  playing  of 
tho  two  flutes  together  a  mouth-band  was  often  worn,  as  may  be 
seen  from  designs  on  vases,  e.g.  on  a  cup  of  Epiktetos  (E  7 ;  Third 
Vase  Room),  where  a  youth  wears  the  mouth-hand  and  plays  the 
double  flutes,  while  a  girl  dances  to  the  music. 

A  framed  impression  from  a  Greek  hymn  to  Apollo  inscribed 
on  stone  is  here  oxhibtted  {No.  526).  Musical  notes,  indicated 
by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  various  positions,  are  placed  at 
intervals  over  the  letters  to  guide  the  singer.     The  inscription  was 


■  Plato,  Bep.  iu.  899d;  Ariel.,  Pol.  i 
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found  at  Delphi,  where  other  inscriptions  of  a  similar  character 
have  corae  to  light. 

Flute- playing  was  very  popular  with  the  Roman H,  among 
whom  it  was  considerod  the  proper  accompaniment  of  every  kind 
of  ceremony.'  For  miUtary  purposes  they  used  several  other 
wind  instruments.  Two  bronze  mouthpieces  (No.  527)  in 
Case  54  may  perhaps  come  from  long  straight  trumpets  {tubae). 
The  Boman  curved  horn  {cornw)  is  represented  by  two  large 
specimens  in  bronze  {No.  528)  placed  at  the  top  of  Caees  55,  56. 
The  terracotta  bugle  in  Case  54  is  probably  a  model  of  the  Boman 
bucina  (No.  629). 

The  simplest  of  all  ancient  wind  instruments  is  the  rustic 
Pan's  pipe  (syrinx),  usually  formed  of  seven  or  eight  hollow  reeds 
fastened  together  with  wax.  The  Greek  Pan's  pipe  has  the  reeds 
of  equal  length,  the  different  notes  being  produced  by  the  different 
positions  of  the  natural  joints  of  the  reed.  The  Boman  syrinx 
had  its  lower  edge  sloping,  the  result  of  cutting  off  the  reeds 
immediately  below  the  natural  joints.  A  terracotta  statuette  in 
Case  55  (No.  530)  represents  a  shepherd  boy  playing  on  a  Pan's 
pipe  of  the  Boman  kind,  and  a  marble  relief  from  Ephesus  at  the 
top  of  Case  54  (No.  631)  shows  a  beardless  man  seated  with  a 
large  syrinx  in  his  hands.  The  Greek  inscription  tells  us  that  the 
relief  was  dedicated  by  Ebenos,  a  "  first-flute,"  to  Hierokles  his 
piper. 

It  was  the  Pan's  pipe  which  gave  Ktesibios  of  Alexandria 
(third  century  b.c.  ;  cf.  p.  110)  the  model  on  which  he  constructed 
his  water-organ,  an  instrument  which  became  popular  with  the 
Bomans.  A  Eoman  "  contorniate  "  shown  in  Case  67  has  one  of 
these  water-organs  represented  upon  it.  They  were  apparently 
blown  by  hydraulic  pawer  and  played  by  means  of  a  key- 
board. 

Cymbals  were  largely  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in 
religious  ceremonies  of  an  ecstatic  character,  such  as  the  mysteries 
of  Domoter  and  Kore  and  the  worship  of  Kybele.  Among  the 
cymbals  in  Case  56  is  an  interesting  pair  (No.  532  ;  fig.  23U) 
inscribed  in  Greek  with  the  name  of  Oata  their  owner  (QoTas  <'fiO- 
They  were  originally  joined  together  by  a  chain,  part  of  which 
still  remains. 

'  Ovid,  fa»(i,  vi.  659f. : 

cantabat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
caatabat  inaestiH  tibia  funeribuB. 
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(522)  and  (523)  Cat.  of  Vtues.  III.,  E  171,  172 ;  (524)  For  the 
structure  of  the  ancient  flute,  cf.  especially  Uauiueister,  Denkmdler,  b.v. 
Fmen;  (526)  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.,  XVIII.,  pi.  21)  (530)  For  the 
fyrinx.  ct.  Tilij-ard  in  Joum.  Hell.  Stud.,  XXVII.  (1907),  p.  167  ff.; 
(531)  Cal.  of  Sculpt..  II.,  1271. 

See  in  general,  Cantb.  Comp.  to  Ok.  Slud.,  pp.  290-294  ;  Daremberg 
et  Saglio,  b.v.  Mufica. 

Danoing. — Dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  RomaiiB  differed 
in  many  ways  from  our  own.  In  the  first  place  dances  (which 
ware  geDorally  accompanied  by  the  flutes)  were  largely  associated 


Via.  231.— Obbek  Woubh  Dahciho.    Ca.  2:7. 

with  religion.  Plato  in  his  Laws  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  example,  all  dancing  should  be  made  to 
take  a  religious  charEicter.'  This  ceremonial  side  of  Greek 
dancing  is  illustrated  by  a  primitive  stone  vessel  from  Cyprus 
(No.  533),  which  represents  three  draped  women  dancing  in  a 
ring.  Another  instance  of  the  reUgioua  character  of  dancing 
among  the  Greeks  ia  tlie  dancing  of  the  chonis  in  the  Greek 
drama  (see  above,  p.  50).  Among  the  Romans  the  processions  of 
'  Plat.,  Ley.  799  a. 
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tho  Salii  or  dancing  priests  of  Mars  arc  among  the  beet-known 
examples  of  religious  dancing. 

In  private  life  dancing  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  rather  as 
an  entertainment  to  be  provided  by  hired  performers  than  as  a 
recreation  in  which  guests  could  take  their  part.'  Hence  with 
them  men  and  women  did  not  dance  together  as  in  the  modem 
fashion.  The  demand  for  dancing  girls  to  entertain  the  guests  at 
banquets  led  to  the  training  of  large  numbers  of  this  class.  Two 
vases  (Nos.  534  and  635),  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  Case  55 
and  the  lower  part  of  Case  56  respectively,  show  dancing  girls 
being  instructed  in  their  art.  They  repeatedly  appear  on  Greek 
vases  dancing  before  the  feasting  guests  {e.g.  on  E  68  in  Case  E 
in  the  Third  Vase  Room,  the  interior  of  cup  in  the  style  of  Brygos), 
These  girls  often  carried  castanets  when  dancing,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  lekythos  (No.  536)  and  in  the  relief  from  Meloe  (No.  537). 

Greek  women  sometimes  danced  in  private  among  themselves, 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  some  domestic  festival.'  It  is  with 
this  kind  of  dancing  that  we  should  probably  associate  the  terra- 
cotta figurines  (fig.  231).  They  illustrate  the  important  part  played 
by  the  arms  and  the  drapery  in  ancient  dancing,  which  was  largely 
mimetic.  Ovid  notes  that  supple  arms  are  one  of  the  principal 
qualifications  for  a  good  dancer.*  This  tradition  was  undoubtedly 
inherited  from  Greek  dancing,  for  (religious  rites  apart)  the 
Romans  regarded  the  art  as  an  unseemly  one,  so  much  so  that 
Cicero  remarked  "  that  practically  no  one  danced  when  sober."  * 

(534)  and  (535)  Cal.  of  Vaiet,  III.,  E208  and  185;  (536)  Ibid., 
E  642 ;  (537)  Cat.  of  Terracotiat,  B  870.  For  Greek  dancing  in  general, 
cf.  Emmanuel,  La  danse  grecque. 


XXIII.— METHODS  OF  BURIAL. 

(WaU-Cases  58-64.) 

Greece. — In  the  prehistoric  period  known  as  "  Mycenaean," 
the  inhabitants  of  Greek  lands  probably  buried  their  dead  and  did 

*  Cf.  the  famous  story  of  Hippokleidee  (Herodot.,  vi.  129),  whose 
dancing  lost  him  a  bride. 

'  Aristoph.,  Lyi.  408;  Athen.,  xv.  668  d. 
'  Ats.  Amat.  i.  595: 

si  vox  est,  canta;  Bi  mollia  bracchia,  salta. 

•  Pro  iluT.  6 ;  ct.  Nepoa,  Epam.  1. 
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DOt  cremate  them.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  partial  burning 
was  in  vogue  in  this  and  the  succeeding  iwriods  in  Greece.  In 
the  case  of  the  more  wealthy  Mycenaean  dead,  the  bodies  were 
elaborately  decked  with  gold  ornamcnta.  Tliroe  oval  plates  of 
gold  (No.  538)  from  tombs  of  Mycenaean  date  in  Cyprus  are 
seen  in  Case  59.  These  wero  probably  tied  over  the  forehead  and 
mouth  of  the  corpse,  in  the  latter  case  (where  the  improssion  of 
the  lips  can  bo  seen)  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  keeping  out  evil 
spirits.     The  window-cases  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Boom  contain 


Pio.  232.— Pbepabatioh  fob  Bdbial. 

many  other  examples  of  these  funeral  diadems  and  mouthpieces 
from  Cyprus.  In  the  Homeric  poems  wo  find  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  burnt  upon  a  pyre  and  the  ashes  buried  beneath  a 
mound. 

Scenes  representing  the  preparation  of  the  body  for  cremation 
or  burial  are  frequently  depicted  on  Greek  vases.  They  occur  on 
the  large  "  Dipylon  ' '  vases,  made  specially  for  standing  outside  the 
tomb,  and  on  black-figure  vases,  where  the  body  is  seen  lying  on 
the  bier  surrounded   by  mourners.     The  illustration   (fig.  232)  is 
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from  a  red-figure  vaee  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,'  and  shows  the 
laying  out  of  the  l)ody  of  a  youth.  Notice  the  gold  crown  and  the 
cbin-band  upon  the  head,  intended  to  keep  the  under-jaw  from 
dropping.  It  Ie,  however,  upon  the  white  lekythi  of  the  fifth 
century  (No.  639  ;  figs.  233, 234),  two  of  which  are  liere  illustrated, 
that  funeral  scenes  are  moat  commonly  found.  We  know  from 
Greek  literature  that  these  vases  were  expressly  made  for  putting 


Fio.   283,— PcmaaiL  Pio.     234.— Punbbal 

Lbeythos,   Ut.  Lbkythos.     Hb, 

191m.  ISiin. 

in  tombs.  A  speaker  in  the  Ekklesiazusae  of  Aristophanes  talks 
of  "the  man  who  paints  the  lekythi  for  the  dead."  ^  On  one  of 
these  vases  here  figured  the  dead  body  is  being  lowored  into  the 
tomb  by  the  winged  figures  Sleep  and  Death,  on  the  other  a 
woman  is  making  offerings  at  the  tombstone.  These  offerings  were 
made  by  the  relatives  from  time  to  time,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
sashes,  wreaths,  and  vases,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  vases  placed 

'  See  Mon.  Piol,  I.,  pi.  7. 
'  Aristoph.,  Bkkl.  996  : 

at  Toil  HKpoliTt  {idypn^i  rue  Xi)KuA 
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in  the  Case.  Tho  Greek  funeral  monuments  of  tho  best  period 
are  cbaractorised  by  their  restrained  lieauty.  Examplus  of  their 
Bculptutod  pillars  and  funeral  urns  will  be  found  in  the  Phigaloiiin 
Boom  downstairs,  wliere  it  will  be  noted  that  the  deceased  person 
is  usually  represented  in  some  simple  act  of  everyday  life.  The 
stele  of  Hegeao,  daughter  of  Prosenos,  is  here  illustrated  (tig,  235) 
as  typical  of  these  tombstones.     On  this  stone  tho  lady  is  repre- 


Fic.  235.— ToMBBTOKE  OF  Hegeso.     Ht.  4  ft.  9J  in. 

sented  in  the  act  of  taking  jewellery  from  a  casket,  held  for  her  by 
a  servant.  The  original  is  at  Athens,  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of 
the  Kerameikos.  In  the  Cases  (59-60)  tho  only  tombstones  are  the 
archaic  one  of  Idagygos  of  Halikamassoa  (No.  540 ;  fig.  236)  found 
in  Cyprus,  inscribed  with  an  elegiac  couplet  in  which  he  is  called 
"  the  squire  of  Ares,"  '  and  a  round  stone  (No.  541)  with  a 
late  inscription  showing  that  the  tomb  was  that  of  Menestratos, 

'  tvSait  fxoipnr  f)[oji' ' AXiKaiii'')<raiiit  'iBayvyot 
Kitrai,  "AjjioToreXiot  irait, 'Aptot  tff/jdiroHi. 
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a  GoriDthian  buried  in  Attic  soil.  Tlie  Greek  tombs  wore 
geDemlly  riuiged  on  either  side  of  the  niain  roads  loading  from 
the  city  gates. 

A  terracotta  urn  of  about  the  third  century  b.g.  (No.  542)  in 
Case  60  serves  as  an  example  of  the  vases  uaed  to  contain  the 
calcined  remains  of  the  dead.  It  holds  a  number  of  burnt  bones, 
among  them  part  of  a  jaw-bone,  with  a  silver  obol  adhering  to  it. 
The  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  as  the  fee  of  the 
ferryman  Charon  for  piloting 
the  dead  across  Acheron. 
The  gilded  figure  of  a  Siren 
found  in  this  vase  is  em- 
blematic of  the  spirit  world. 

Two  later  monuments 
with  Greek  inscriptions  are 
the  marble  chests  in  Gases 
61-62.  Each  has  a  look- 
plate  (cf.  those  in  Case  G), 
carved  in  front  in  tow  relief. 
No.  643  is  the  cinerary 
chest  of  Metrae  Tryphon, 
who  had  been  pubUcly 
crowned  by  the  people  of 
GpbesuB,  and  has  this  crown 
represented  on  his  urn.  The 
second  chest  (No.  544), 
from  the  temple  of  Kybele 
at  Sardes,  is  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Metrodoros, 
who  is  called  a  "  sprinkler  " 
(rtptpaynii),  no  doubt  with 
reference  to  an  office  held 
by  him  in  the  temple  service.  Below  this  chest  is  a  cup  from 
Rhodes  (No.  545).  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  The  burying-place 
of  those  who  have  lost  their  ancestral  tomb."  This  cup,  which  is 
ornamented  above  with  flying  birds  and  has  holes  for  a  metal 
attachment,  seemB  to  have  been  set  on  a  column  as  a  boundary 
mark. 

Italy. — In  the  earliest  period  inhumation  was  the  custom  in 
Italy,  but  cremation  gradually  became  more  and  more  common. 
The  Twelve  Tables  (450  b.o.)  show  both  practices  prevailing  side 
by  Bide.    The  hut-urns  (Nos.  546  and  547 ;  tig.  237)  found  at 

Q  2 
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Monte  Albano,  near  Borne,  are  evidence  of  cremntioD  having 
been  practised  at  a  very  early  date  in  Italy  (eighth  to  seventh 
century  B.C.).  They  served  as  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  and  are  an  instance  of  the  custom  of  making  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  deceased  as  like  as  possible  to  his  habitation  during 
life.  They  represent  rude  wattled  huts,  in  which  the  roof  beams 
of  rough  branches  can  bo  clearly  distinguished.  The  Etruscan 
tomb-chambers,  one  ot  which  is  shown  in  a  picture  in  Case  59, 
furnish  a  later  instance  (seventh  to  sixth  century  b.c.)  of  sepulchres 
built  in  imitation  of  hving-rooms.  The  Etruscan  cinerary  urns 
are  distinguished  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  portrait. 


The  "  Canopic  "  urns,  which  take  the  shape  of  jars  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a  human  body  and  head,  are  especially  noteworthy.  The 
example  illustrated  (No.  548  ;  fig.  238),  probably  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  has  the  face  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  most 
likely  for  the  attachment  of  a  mask.  Two  Etruscan  sepulchral 
masks  (No.  549)  in  terracotta,  of  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  are  exhibited  near  the  Canopic  urn  and  are  shown 
on  either  side  of  fig.  239.  These  remarkable  masks  are  covered 
with  incised  designs,  most  likely  of  magic  significance,  intended 
to  avert  evil  from  the  dead.  A  later  funeral  mask  in  bronze, 
of  about  the  fourth  century  B.C.  (No.  550  ;  fig.  239,  centre),  was 
found  with  a  skeleton  in  a  tomb  at  Nola.  It  is  perhaps  the  mask 
of  a  young  warrior,  who  wears  a  helmet  decorated  with  part  of  a 
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human   face,  again  intended  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits. 
A  separate  half-mask  of  this  type  is  exhibited  with  this  bronze 


Fig.  239.— Italian  FtTRRRAL  Masks  (Nob.  649,  550).    Cn.  1:6, 

mask,  and  another  will  be  found  with  the  objects  iltustrating 
BuperatitioQ  in  Case  106.  In  these  masks  we  can  see  the  innate 
Italian  tendency  to  preserve  the  features  of  the  dead,  and  we  may 
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perhaps  recognise  in  them  the  origin  of  the  waxen  portrait  masks 
of  his  ancestors  which  the  BomaD  Dohle  set  up  in  his  hall.  The 
portrait  is  again  found  on  the  hd  of  the  sixth  century  EtruscaD 
funeral  um  (No.  651 ;  fig.  240)  in  the  bottom  of  Case  59.  Here  a 
draped  woman  lies  on  a  couch  of  elaborate  form,  decorated  below 
with  a  relief  of  two  lions  devouring  a  bull.  A  kindred  type  of 
Etruscan  funeral  monument  will  be  seen  in  the  two  large  terra- 
cotta sarcophagi  in  the  Terracotta  Room. 

With  rare  exceptions  (conspicuously  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  noble  famihes  of  the  Cornelian  house  and  all  infants) 
the  Romans,  during  the  period  of  the  Republic,  burned  their 
dead.  This  system  continued  under  the  early  Empire,  but 
gradually  gave  way  to  burial  under  the  influence  of  Christianity 


Fio,  240.— Etbtjscam  FoNKEii.  Ubh  (No.  661).    L.  1  It.  llj  in. 

Several  examples  of  Roman  cinerary  urns  and  sepulchral  relief 
are  here  shown.  These  urns  are  of  various  shapes,  hut  the  altar- 
form  (No.  552  ;  fig-  241)  was  specially  favoured.  The  Inscription 
gives  the  names  of  L.  Dexius  Clymenus  and  C.  Sergius  Alcimus. 
The  latter,  a  child  of  three,  is  stated  to  have  received  his  portion 
of  com  on  the  tenth  day  at  the  office  of  distribution  numbered 
XXXIX,  a  curious  side-light  on  the  practice  of  free  distribution 
of  com  under  the  Roman  Empire,  already  noticed  above  (p.  10). 
Other  Roman  funeral  ums  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  vase 
(No.  553)  with  the  remains  of  L.  Laelius  Victor,  a  soldier  of  the 
fourteenth  city  cohort,  and  the  alabaster  caskets  numbered  554 
and  555.  These  urns  of  the  wealtliier  classes  were  generally 
deposited  In  a  vault  underneath  a  monument  placed  at  the  side  of 
one  of  the  great  roads  leading  from  the  city  gates.     Those,  how- 
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ever,  who  could  not  afford  such  espeusive  monumeDts  subscribed 
for  a  joint  tomb  (columbarium),  a  large  chamber  coDtaiuiog  in 
ita  walls  numerous  niches  for  the  uma.  An  interesting  tablet 
(No.  556)  in  Case  62  throws  light  on  the  arrangements  adopted 
in  the  case  of  these  joint  tombs.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
P.  SontiuB  Philostorgus  and  marked  the  niche  in  which  the  um 
containing  his  ashes  was  placed.  The  inscription  reads :  "  Lot  I, 
position  III."  Prom  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  character  it 
appears  that  the  niches  were  arranged  in  five  horizontal  rows  of 
thirty-sis,  and  that  each  of  the  members  of  the  burial  club  was 
allotted  one  place  is  each 
of  the  five  rows. 

Another     noteworthy 
monument  is  (No.  557) 
an  inscribed  relief  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  belong- 
ing to  AureliuB  Hermia,  a 
butcher  from  the  Viminal 
hill,  and  his  wife  Aurelia 
Philematio(n),    who    are 
seen  clasping  hands  (fig. 
242).  The  husband  praises 
the   virtues   of  his   wife, 
and  the  wife  those  of  her 
hnsband,  her  fellow-freed- 
man,  who  had  been  more 
than  a  father  to  her.    The 
verses  bear  striking  evi- 
dence of  affectionate  rela- 
tions  prevailing  between 
husband    and  wife   in   a 
bumble  sphere  at  a  time  when  conjugal  fidelity  was  not  highly 
valued  among  the  upper  classes   at  Eome.      Other  interesting 
inscriptions  from  tombstones  are  No.  558,  on  a  hunting  dog  named 
Mai^arita,  a  great  favourite  with  her  master  and  mistress,  who 
died  in  giving  birth  to  puppies,  and  No,  559,  which  sheds  light  on 
the  memorial  ceremonies  after  burial.     A   testator  hero   loaves 
seven  twenty -fourths  of  the  rent  accruing  from  a  block  of  fiats  to 
his  freedmen  and  freedwomen,  on  condition  that  they  celobrato  his 
memory  four  times  in  the  year — on  his  birthday,  the  Day  of  Roses, 
the  Day  of  Violets,  and  the  feast  of  the  Parentalia,  the  last  the 
Boman  All  Souls  Day,  held  publicly  in  February,  but  privately  on 
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the  aanivereary  of  the  day  of  death.  A  lighted  lamp,  with  iDcense, 
WH8  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides 
the  three  dividing  days  of  each  month. 


The  funeral  wreaths  from  Hawara  (Cases  57,  58 ;  No.  660) 
are  an  instance  of  offerings  at  tombs  belonging  to  the  Roman 
period.     They  have  been   so  thoroughly  preserved  in   the  dry 
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climate  of  Egypt  that  the  different  varietieB  of  flowers  can  still  be 
distinguiahed. 

(538)  Cf.  Exeavations  in  Cypncs,  pi.  vi,  vU,  etc, ;  (539)  Cf.  Hurray 
and  Smith,  White  Athenian  Vases  in  the  B.M. ;  (540)  Excavattom  in 
Cyprat,  p.  95  (1)  ;  (541)  B.M.  Imcr.,  No.  CH.  ;  (542)  Cat.  of  Terra- 
eotta»,  C  12  and  18 ;  (543)  Cat.  of  Sculpt..  II.,  1277  ;  (545)  ibid..  III., 
2400 ;  (546)  Cf.  Walters,  Hiat.  of  Anc.  Pottery,  II.,  p.  288 ;  (548)  ibid., 
II.,  p.  804  ff ;  (549)  Benndorf,  Ant.  GenchUhelme,  p.  42,  pi.  li ;  (550) 
ibid.,  p.  15,  pi.  iu;  (551)  Cat.  of  Terracoitas,  B  629;  (552)  Cat.  of 
Sculpt..  III.,  28G9 ;  (653)  ibid.,  2402 ;  (554)  and  (555)  ibid.,  2420  and 
2425 ;  (557)  ibid.,  2274 ;  (660)  Petrie.  Hawara,  p.  47. 

On  Greek  tombstoneB,  sea  CoDze,  Allitche  Orahrcliefa ;  F.  Gardner, 
Sculptured  iom,b»  of  Hellas.  On  Bomac  monuments,  AUmann,  ifont. 
QnAaitare ;  Mau-Eelsey,  PompeU ;  Daiembe^  et  Saglio,  b.v.  Funu*. 
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AcKOBATli,  199 

ACTOBH,  66 

ACOS  DIBCRtMINALIS,  141 

Abqina,  coinB  of,  IQ 
Aboinbtan  VTBioHT-sysTBH,  146 
Aelu  Mdrsa,  e 
Abb  obavb,  20 
Aes  bddb,  19 

AeS    BiaNATDH,  19 
AlTAB-OENB,  280 

Ak AZ0N3,  weapon  of,  98, 104 
Ahphobae,  on  weights,  147  %    for 

wine,  114,  209 
An  ATOMY,  176 
Ahklc-pibcbs,  88 
Antbnnab-ttpb  of  bword,  96 
Antbuba,  relief  dedicated  \>y,  88 
Antiocbos  Epiphanbs,  name  of,  on 

Atheoian  coioB,  16 
Aphbodite,  dedication  to,  87  ;  in 

shrine,  44 
APia-BDu.,  88,  44 
Apolu>  of  Pbibkb,  votive  offering 

to,  87 
Abchaoatbos,  179 
ARcHtLOoaoB,  jury  ticket  of,  6 
Abbs,  ia  combat  with  Hephaestos, 

54 
Abistopbok,  jury -ticket  of,  8 
Abm-ocabd,  88 
Arhbd-kace,  68 
Abvoor,  76;  Docinn,  02 
Abrowhradb,       Mycenaean,      06 ; 

Greek,  99;  Roman,  105 


Art  EM  [3      Bbaobonia,      gannents 

dedicated  to,  38 
As,  20-23 

Asklbpuuae,  school  of,  178 
AsULBPIOs  AND  UvoiBU,  relief  dedi- 
cated to,  85 
A3KLBPI09,  tcmplea  of,  176 
AsTRAOALOs,  on   weights,  146 ;    in 
games,  194  ff.    See  aho  Enucklk- 
B0NB3 

Atheha,  head  of,  17  f,  79 

ATBLBTiis,  48,  59  ff. 

ATBttTM,  108 

AnouB,  43 

AuacsTDS   AD   Minerva 4,   temple 

of,  8 
AURELins   Hbbmia,   tombstone  of, 

231 

AURBDS,  28 

AxB,  used  as  weapon,  98,  104 
Akb-bead,  votive,  38 


Baetvlic  imaob,  45 
Bakbbs,  118 
Balancbs,  149,  151 

B  ALT  BUS,  131 

Basilinna,  marriage  of  to  Dionysos, 


Baths,  111 

Bbll,  votive,  40 
!    Belt,  metal,  84 
I    Bestiabii,  75 
;   Betrothal  rino,  29, 189 
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23fi 

Birds,  ftctors  as,  52 

BlSTODBIBS,  180 

Bits,  208  f. 

Blazons  OD  shields,  89 

BOABD,  inacribed  for  school  ut 

Bona  Dea,  U,  46 

Boots,  188  f. 

Bow,  use  of,  98 

Boxes,  atatue  of  at  Rome,  5( 

Boxes,  138,  ITS 

BoxiNo,  68 

BaACKLBTs,  189  f . 

Braziers,  109 

Bbrisean  Mystab,  41 

Bridal  prockshioh,  27,  30 

Bdciha,  221 

BUILDIHO,  158  f. 

B1I1J.-0AB,  202 

Bulls,  bronze  votive,  88 

Burial,  228  IT. 

BURIAL-SCENES,  224  f. 

Buskin,  67 


Calcbos,  188 

Caldroh,  givdh  as  prize,  68 

Calioa,  183 

Cahpamun  htatbr,  22 

Candelabra,  117  f. 

Cannae,  helmets  from,  82 

CAHOPIC    DRN3,  228 

Carcerbs,  68 
Carts,  models  of,  211 
Casina,  BCene  from  the,  55 
CuLStm,    180 ;    his     direction 

bathers,  112 
Cbntraltubb  lamps,  120 
Centubia  Patbbni,  10 
Chalkoub,  17 
Cuariotbers,  86;  dress  of,  67, 

200 
Cbasiot-racino,  04  ff.,  200 

CUABIOTS,  199  ff. 

Charon's  fbe,  227 
Chkek-pibcea  of  helmets,  79 
Chkiron  and  Apollo,  54 
Chests,  funeral,  227 


Chiton,    Dorian,  122ff. ;    Ionian, 

124  ff. 
Cblamvs,  128 
CiNCTus  GABINOa,  132 
ClNBEABY  WENS,  227  ff. 
ClECDH,  65  ff. 
Claudia  Aorta,  relief  dedicated  by, 

84 
Claudius  Priscus,  bronze  ticket  of, 

10 


□t,  160 


Cloth,  pieces  of 

COCHLBAH,  117 

Coin 'BALANCE,  25, 151 

Coin-standards,  15 

Coin -TYPES,  16 

Coins,  12  ff. 

Colonization,  8 

colossbum,  70 

CoLOOEH,  188  f. ;  in  dress,  128  f. 

"Colts"  ou  coins,  16 

coluubarium,  281 

"  Combats  and  coen-waooons,"  74 

Combs,  185 ;  for  weaving,  160 

Com  ED  V,  67,  58 

CoHic  Chorus,  52 

Compasses,  152 

Cohtorniates,  199 

Cornelian  house,  burial  customs 

of,  230 
Cornelius  Atim bids,  tombstone  of, 

169 
Cornd,  221 
Couch,  bronze,  121 
Cremation,  224 
Crescent,    on    shoes,     133 ;     on 

weights,  147 
Crests,  on  helmets,  78 


Crobsus,  coinage  of,  16 

CUIBASS,  82ff. 
CCPFINO- VESSEL,  180 

Curses.     See  Sbfixiones 
Cutler's  forok,  169 
Cutler's  shop,  169 1. 
Cutlery,  169 


CVONI 


,56 


Cymbals,  47,  221 
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Daoobrb,      pre- My  ( 

Italian,  97 
Dahoh,  on  music,  219 
Dancino,  222  f. 
Daricb,  16 
Dedicationii,  81  ft. 
Dkpiuohes,  46 
Dbpsutdm,  208 
DaiNua,  jury-ticket  of,  6 
Dbhetkb,  dedications  to,  M 
Denarius,  22  f . 
Dexids  Glvhrnus,  urn  of,  230 
Dbktbaboh  iunctio,  29 
DusKYBJiKS,  182 
Dice,  195  f. 

DiKASTAE, 6 

DiooBNES  ("  a  patoher  "),  160 
DiOHiaioa,  grant  of  proxenia  to,  4 
Dioscuri,  on  coiDH,  22;  at  Theox- 
enia.  48 ;  dedications  to,  87, 38, 61 
Diploma,  Roman  bronze,  8 

DlSKOBOLOS,  68 

DisKos,  61  ff;  votive,  87,  61 

Dissection,  178 

DoLia,  189  ff. 

Dolphin,  on  weights,  147, 159 

Dowels,  154 

Dkachha  (coin),  17 ;  (weight),  146 

Draook-standard  (Dacian),  92 

Dradobts,  194, 197 

Dbbsb,  Greek,  122;  Roman,  129 

Druo-box,  181 

Ddodkcih  scbipta,  197 

Ddpondius,  28 

Dwarfs,  182 1. 

Ear-picks,  187 
Eabrinos,  189 
Eddcation,  184  ff. 
Elbctruh  coinaqe,  12, 15,  16 
Enambl  decobatioh,  145, 176 
Ehcaustio  PAiNTiva,  184 
Epidadros,    inscription    recording 

cures  at,  177  ;  temple  at,  176 ; 

theatre  at,  60 
Epinbtbon,  168, 191 

ETVHOLOaiCAL  TABLE,  186 


EUPHORBOS  I 

Expand  iNti  l 

Eves,  painteil  on  ships,  215;  votive. 


False  mosey,  17 
Faustina,  the  elbbr,  189 
Fbronia,  dedication  to,  42 
Fetters,  11 
Fibulae,  142  ff. 

FlODBB-HBAD,  216 

Fish-knife,  114 

FiSB-PLATKS,  115 

"  FiVB-sTOHBs,"  194 
Flap-valves,  IIO 
Flowebs,  212 1. 
Flues.  110 
Flutes,  220  f. 

FOOD-WAKHEB,  113  f. 
FOOT-RACB,  88 

Foot-rules,  151  f. 
Forceps,  180 
Fbaue,  for  picture,  184 
Fbvkjo-pans,  114 
Fdnebal  diasbub,  224  f. 
Fubhitubb,  121 ;  (toy),  192 

Qalbn,  180 
Games,  194  ff. 
Gbbmanicus,  102-4 
Obta,  name  of  erased  from  inscrip- 
tions, 88 

GiBDLB,  124  f. 

Gladiatobs,  66ff. ;  armour  of,72f.; 

dischai^e  tickets  of,  75 
Glutton,  68 

Gnostics,  46 

Gkatino  of  doors,  155 
Gbbaves,  86  f . 

Haib,  votive,  86 
Balf-uasks.  22S  f. 

Handh,  magical,  47  ;  wearing  rings, 
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Hark,  votive,  37 

Harhodios      and      Akistoikiton 

(coin-typo),  17 
Uaknkss,  203 
Hats,  138 

HbABTH- ALTAR,  27 

Hkatino  of  Houses,  109 

Hector  and  Mbnelaos,  combat 
between,  76 

Hrobso  stbl^,  226 

Helmets,  76  ff;  Attic,  79;  Corin- 
thian, 76 ;  Glaaiatorial,  74 ; 
Inscribed,  78,  80;  Italian  80; 
Roman,  82 ;  votive,  from  Kyme, 
80 

Hera,  axe-head  dedicated  to,  88 

Hrrculbs  and  Marr,  S6 

Herues  of  Praxiteles,  foot  oE,  184 

HiERON,  helmet  dedicated  by',  37, 
80 

HiMATION,  125 

Hiukra,  battle  of,  80 

Hi  NOBS,  155 

Hippokratrs,  176f. 

Hoards  of  goIdb,  24 

Hooks,   for   lamps,  119;    Burgical, 

180 
Hoplomachds,  78 
Horns  on  helmets,  78 
HoRSB-SHOKS,  205 
Hot  air,  heating  by,  100 
House,  Greek,  106;  Roman,  108 
Hunts  MBN,  dedication  a  by,  87 
Hurlino-spear,  62 
Hot-urns,  227  f. 
Hvhn  with  musical  notation,  220 

DAaioos,  tombstone  of,  226 
TS,  187 


&NS,  model  of,  35  f. 
NVENIORIES,  temple,  82  f. 

relief  of  the  physician,  180 

N-TB BOWING,  59 
BWBLLEKY,  l!i8  ff. 


JocKEV-CAPS,  helmeta  in  form  of,  81 
Juos,  cliiidron'a  toy,  192  f. 
JuLiUM  ItENATOa,  Htamp  of,  168 

JUUPINQ-WEIOHTH,  60 

Junius  Hebmbtos,  seal  of,  166 
Junius  Tadkds,  oculist-stamp  of, 

182 
Juno,  dedication  to,  41 
JuptTBR  DoLicHENua,  silver  plaques 

dedicated  to,  40 
Jdry-tickbts,  6 

Earbiri,  top  from  sanctuary  of, 

198  ;  votive  ofleriags  to,  40 
Kadsia,  188 
Kbvs,  162  Ef. 
Kiln,  potter's,  172 
EiNVRAs,  legend  of,  214 

ElTCHBH,  118  ff. 
KiTHARA,  219 

Kleodahos,  name  of,  on  loom- 
weight,  109 

Enivbs,  169  f. 

Knucklebones,  194  ff. 

Kos,  temple  at,  176 

Ktbsibios  of  Alexandria,  110,  221 

Kyzikos,  coins  of,  16 ;  weights  from, 
147 

La  Tenb  fibulae,  144 

Labels,  168 

Laconian  Ebv,  163 

Ladlrs,  114 

Labliuh  Victor,  urn  of,  280 

Lamp-fillers,  120 

Lamps,  118  ff. ;  combined  with  altar, 

45 1  moulds  for,  173 
Lanterns,  121 
Larbs,  42, 182 
Latch -KB  ¥8,  166 
Lathe,  use  of,  175 
Law-courts  at  Athens,  6 
Lawyer's  tablet,  188 
Layino-out  of  dead,  224 
Lead  figurines,  votive,  42 
Leos,  votive,  80 
Lkoionabv,  armour  of,  82,  85 
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Lkkvthi,  white  funeral,  22r> 
Lettkr  od  pttpjrus,  187 
LmuA,  148 

LiBUBNUN  OALLEVH,  216 
LiGHT-BODSB,  217 

LiGHTUO,  methods  of,  117  ff. 

IiINKS  OE  STCD9,  140 
LlTRA,  149 

Locks,  161  ff. 
LocK-piATBs,  164.  227 
Loom,  156  ff. 
LoOH-WBiOHTS,  159 

LnUUS  LATHDMOCTLOKnM,  198 

Ldna  in  bull-car,  202 
LvDiA,  coia^e  ot,  14  ff. 
LvBB.  219 


Kackd 

JNIAN  CniNAOB,  18 

Mace-i 

BAD, 104 

Magba 

BA,  100 

Maoic 

symbols,  46  ff.,  118;  wheel 

Mantle.    See  Himation 
Marathon,  weapons  from,  99 
Marblbs,  EpecimenB  of,  155 
Mabsabita,  tombstone  of,  281 
Mabriaoe,  Greek,  2S ;  Roman,  29 ; 

vases  tised  in,  26 
Maskh,  dramatic,  67 ;  sepulchral, 

228  ff. 
Measubbs,  161  f. 
Medicine,  176  ff. 
Megaklbs,  ostracism  of,  7 
Mknestratob,  tombstone  of,  226 

MSBCHANT-SBIP,  214 

Mbtal-work,  173  ff. 

Metras  Tbypbon,  funeral  chest  of, 

227 
Metbodobos,  funeral  cheat  of,  227 
MiNSTBELH,  dress  of,  127 

MlKKILLO,  73 

MiBRORH,  137  f.  1  with  magical  sym- 
bols, 48 

MiTBRAS,  41 

MocK-TRAOEDIBS  (TkapoTpayif&iai,), 
52  ff. 

Monet -LENDER,  58 


;X.  239 

MoiiTARS,  183 

Mosaics,  156 

Moulds, forcttkes,114;  forcountors, 

175;  forviises,  173;  forweapons, 

174;  tor  weights,  174 
Mouth-band,  for  flutes,  220 
MouTH-piECBS,  funeral,  224 

MnLTIPLlCATION-TADLE,  186 

Mcsic,  218  ff. 

MCSIC- LESSONS,  219  f. 

Musical  rotation,  220 

Muzzles,  for  horses,  204 
Mytilbne,    decree     of    regarding 
forgery,  17  f. 

Nail -FILES,  137 

Nails,  magical,  46 

Neb.    Tcujds,    diploma    granted 

to,  8 
Necklaces,  140 
Nbbdlb-casb,  160 1. 
Needles,  160 
Neeo,  coins  ot,  28 ; .  pocket -mirror 

with  coin  of,  138 
Netting -KEEBLRs,  160 

NbDROS  PASTA,  190 
NluBS,  amphitheatre  at,  70 
NuuBEBS  on   pieces  from  games, 
197 

Oata,  name  inscribed  on  cymbals, 

221 
Oath,  Hippokratean,  177  f. 
Obol,  17,  146 

OCDLIHT-STAIIPS,  181  f. 
UlL- FLASKS,  112 


OlL-P 


J,  211 


Olive- OATHERiNO,  209 

Onkos,  67 

Onos.     See  Epinetbon. 

OsCAN  dedicatory  tablet,  40 

OaTRACISM,  7 

"Owls  "  on  coins,  16 

Padlocks,  165  f. 

Paknula,  182 

Paintino,  188  f. ;  ot  vases,  17 
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Falabstra,  112 

Palu,  129 

Pan,  for  cooking  cakes  or  eggs,  114 

PAMATHBNAIC    GaMBS,  68 

Pankbation,  59 

Pan's  Pipe,  221 

pAnftUS,  185,  187 

Pasasitb,  67 

Parch MBNT, 187 

Parent  ALIA,  281 

Parthenon,  inventory  of   objecta 

in,  82 
Paosamias,  grant  of  proxenia  to,  5 
Pbhdants,  140 
Pens,  187 
pbntathi.on,  69 
Peperino,  165 
Frbfobhiho  animals,  199 
Fbristyliun,  108 
Pebsbphonb,  dedication  a  to,  84 
Pestles,  188 

Pbtalismos,  8 

Pbtasos,  188 

PHAYLt-os  OF  Crotok,  60 

Philip  and  Alexandbb,  coin  iesuea 
of,  18 

Philip  (Emperor),  diploma,  granted 
by,  8 ;  seal  wiUi  name  of,  41 

PHiLOCEAREn,  jury-ticket  of,  7 

Phlvakeb,  52 

Phbyoian  cap,  helmet  in  form  of, 
80 

PiQ,  as  sacrificial  animal,  45 

PiLos,  183 

PlLUM,  101 

Pins,  141;  pin  dedicated  to  Aphro- 
dite, 82 

PrvoTS  from  doora,  154 

PLECTEOM,  219 

PLonaa,  20fl  t. 

pLoneBsHARKH,  206 

Pluhubts,  153 

Pldtus,  account  of  temple-healing 

in,  177 
Pnyx,  votive  reliefs  from,  86 
PoLVDEUKEa,  name  of  on  amphora. 


Pons    Verds,  inscription  relating 

to  property  near,  11 
Pobteaits  on  funeral  monuments, 

229  f. 
PosBlDOH,  dedication  to,  86 
Pottrr's  wheel,  171 
Pottery,  170  ff, 

PBOBB3,  160 

Pronoba,  29 

Pboportional  compasses,  152 

Frostas,  108 

Prow  of  tru^me,  215 

Proxenia,  decrees  of,  4 

Ptjups,  110 

QUADRANS,  20,  111 
QnAIL-FIOHTINO,  199 

QaiNARins,  22 


Racino-chabiots,  64  fr.,  200  f. 

Baeda,  202 

Eaq-doll,  191 

Razobs,  136 

BsADiHa,  184  f. 

Relioion,  81  ff. ;  coins  and,  16 

Hbtiabius,  72 

RiNQS,  189 

BiNTHoH,  62 

Bods,  used  in  weaving,  160 

Roma,  head  of  on  coins,  22 

Rosb-dat,  231 

Euwa,  72 

Sabaziu9,  47 

Sacrificial  implements,  44 
Safety-pins.     See  Fisdlae. 
Salu,  dances  of,  228 
Salvb-pots,  182 
Samnitrs  (gladiators),  72 
Sandals,  188 1. 

S AST AGO, 114 

Satyr,  head  of  on  helmet,  79 
Saw,  surgical,  180 

SCKPTBB, 11 

SoissoBS,  160 

SCOURQE,  11 

ScBDPLR  (weight),  149,  182 
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SKAL-B0XE3.  I6Tf. 

Skal-ehoravino,  14 

Skal-locks,  166f. 

Sbals.  166  ff. 

Skoutor  (gladiator),  73 

Kkmis,  20 

Septiuius  Sbvrrdh,  ttltar  dcilicated 

for  return  of,  88 
Skrapis  of  KANOPOS.Iamii  dedicated 

to,  119 
Skroius  Alcimds,  um  of,  230 
Srstbhtiuh,  22  f. 
Bbt-sqdabes,  15S 
Sextans,  30 
Sbawl,  126 
Shields.  8S  ff. 
Srik-odards,  88 
Shiph,  218  IT. 
Shors  (bronze),  86 
Rbrineh,  44 
Shuttle,  159  E. 

SlCKLEH,  207 

SiNDS,  181 
SiKRH,  227 
SlKTBDN,  47 

Skahbonidab, 

Slavehv,  11 

Slavks,  dedicated  to  temple -ser- 
vice, 82 ;  in  drama,  68 

Sleeves,  124,  180 

Slihobolts,  M,  105 

solonmn  wkiohtm,  146 

SoNTius  PmLOsTOKiiirs,  lomlistonc 
of,  2H1 

SoPHOBLEs,  49  ;  statue  of,  128 

SPATtlLAE,  ISO 

Spkarh.  classical,  100  [.  J  primitive, 

9Hff, 
SpiKAL-utsifASE,  dwarfs  with,  1«2[. 
Spindles.  I.'i6  ff. 
Spooks,  116 
SpUBN,  205 
Stabiah  baths,  Ul  f. 
Stamps  for  moulds,  178 ;  for  other 

purposes,  168 
Standards,  90 
Stater,  17 


religious  rites  at,  42 


Stbrlyards.   149  fT;    weights  for, 

148 
Stili  (pens).  185 1. 
Stool,  bronze,  122 
Stop-cockm.  Ill 
Stbainbrh,  116 
Strioils,  112 
Stripes,  purple,  on  tnnic  and  toga, 

ISO,  182 
Stbono-box,  165  f 
SnovKTArRiLiA,  45 

SuRaRRIBS,  17H 

Surgical  ikhtrdmrnth,  160 

SwiUHINO -BATHS,  111 

Swords,  Mycenaean,  94  f. ;   Greek, 

98 ff.;  Roniaji,  102 ff. 
StBisx.     See  Pas's  pipe. 

Tablr-lbo,  122 
Tablinuu,  108 
Tabcla  Iuaca,  188 
Talahone,  spears  from,  100  f. 
Teetotum,  196 

TeUPLE -INVENTORIES,  82  f. 

Temple -WBtoBTs,  147 

Tensa.  208 

Tepidabiuh,  112 

Terrauottas,  method  of  making, 

172 
Theatre,  at  Athens,  49;   at  Epi- 

dantOH,  50;  Greek,  49;  Roman, 


ntracism  of,  7 
Thkoxrnia.  fentival  of,  48 
Tbermar,  111 
THi«a-piECK.  H7 
Tiuublk,  160 
Thbax  (gladiator),  73 
Thukvdidbs.  jury-ticket  of,  7 
Tiberius,  sword  of  (so-called),  102 
Tilk-stamps,  158  f. 
Tiled,  Greek,  158;  Roman,  154 
Tilting  from  horseback,  63 
Tit  u  BUM,  211 
Toga,  ISOff. 

Toilet,  articles  of,  IS.")  ft. 
ToitBT-BOXES,  188,  176 
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Tombs,  223  FF. 

Tools,  153 

TORCH-RACB,  63 

"  Tortoises  "  on  coins.  16 

Toys,  189  ff. 

TKAaitov.49;  chorusiii,5'2i  Uomnn, 

54 
Travertin  K,  15& 

TRRATIBii,  2 

Triens,  20 

Tbikka,  temple  at,  176 
Tripods,  122 
TBinEHBs,  214  f. 

Trophies,  90  ff. 

TUBAE,  221 

Tufa,  155 
Tunic,  129  f. 
Tutela,  216 
twkbzrxs,  187 

Umbo,  181 


VftROHA.  ainphitheatre  at,  70 
Vkstal  Viroinh,  44 
Vbtth,  house  of  tbe,  108  f. 
Violbt-Dav,  231 
Visor,  gliuliatorial,  74 


Wateb-jets,  111 
Water.oboan,  221 
Water-pipbh.  Ill 


Wai 


■,  no 


Wax -tablets,  185  ff. 

Weapons,  93  ff. 
Weaving.  156  ff. 

WKDDlHa-SACRlFrCE,  80 

WBiOHTB,Greek,146;  Roiiwn,148; 

hnngiDg,  148  ;  standard.  148 
Whbels,  votive,  88 
Whippino.topk,  19S 
Whorls,  156  ff. 

WlNE-PEESS,  208 

Winnowing- BASKET,  207 
Women  gladiators.  73  f. 
Wood,  piuntings  on,  184 

vatlon  of  ancient.  122 
Wreaths,  212.  232 
Wbkhtlino,  68 
Writing,  185  f. 

WRITINCl-EXBRt-rsB,  188 

Xanthippom,  ostracism  of,  7 

Zeus  Lykaeos,  votive  offering  U 
Zeus  the  Hiuhbst,  votive  offer 
to,  86 


preser- 
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PREFACE. 


The  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum 
comprises  nearly  fifty  thousand  objects,  and  many  of  its 
sections  are  unrivalled  in  completeness.  It  illustrates,  in 
a  more  or  less  comprehensive  manner,  the  history  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  from  the  time  when  their  country  was 
passing  out  of  the  Predynastic  Period  under  a  settled  form  of 
government,  about  B,C,  4500,  to  the  time  of  the  downfall  of 
the  power  of  the  Queens  Candace  at  Meroe,  in  the  Egyptian 
SQdfkn,  in  the  second  or  third  century  after  Christ.  The 
monuments  of  Christian  Egypt  also  form  a  very  important 
series,  and  illustrate  Coptic  funerary  sculpture  and  art 
between  the  sixth  and  eleventh  centuries  A.D. 

The  present  Guide  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  01 
providing  the  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  with  information 
of  a  more  general  character  than  can  be  conveniently  given 
in  the  Guides  to  the  several  Galleries  and  Rooms  of  the 
Department.  An  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  present 
a  sketch  of  the  origin,  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
language,  the  writing,  the  literature,  the  religion,  and  the 
burial  rites  of  the  peoples  of  Egypt,  and  of  their  history 
under  the  successive  dynasties ;  embodying  references  to  the 
several  objects  of  the  Collection  which  illustrate  the  different 
branches  of  the  subject.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  an 
abundant  selection  of  cuts  and  plates  of  the  most  important 
of  the  antiquities. 

E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE. 


Defaktmemt  of  Egvptiam  and  Assyrian 

Antiquitibs,  Bkitish  Museum, 

September  ag,  1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THF. 

EGYPTIAN  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Country  of  Egypt  and  its  Limits.  The  Delta. 
Oases.  Lakes.  The  Nile.  Inundation.  Nile 
Festivals.  Famines.  Ancient  and  Modern 
Divisions  of  Egypt  and  the  SOdAn. 

The  Land  of  Egypt  is  situated  in  the  north-east  shoulder 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  in  the  earliest  times  it  con- 
sisted of  that  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley  which  lay  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  northern  end  of  the  First 
Cataract;  the  Island  of  Abu,  or  Elephantine,  and  the  town 
of  Sunnu,  or  Sunt,  the  Syene  of  classical  writers  and  the 
SewSnfih  of  the  Bible  (Ezekiel  xxix,  lo),  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  country.  The  northern  limit  of  Egypt  has, 
in  historic  times,  always  been  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but 
its  southern  limit  varied  considerably  at  different  periods. 
Under  the  Vth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  3600,  it  was  marked  by 
Elephantine  and  Syene.  Under  the  Xllth  dynasty,  about 
B.C.  2500,  it  was  extended  to  Semnah  and  Kummah,  about 
250  miles  to  the  south  of  Syene.  Under  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  1600,  the  southern  frontier  town  was 
probably  Napata,  the  modern  Merawi,  about  600  miles,  by 
river,  from  Syene.  A  century  later  the  Egyptians  took 
po.ssession  of  the  Island  of  Meroe,  and  they  appear  to  have 
built  a  town  at  a  place  about  930  miles  from  Syene,  by 
river,  to  mark  their  southern  frontier.  Between  B.C.  1200  and 
600  the  frontier  was  withdrawn  to  Syene,  where  it  remained 
practically    for    several    centuries.       Under   the    Arabs,   the 
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MAP  OF    EGYPT   FROM   AKHMIM   TO   SEMNAH. 
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southern  frontier  was  fixed  at  Dongola  (a.u.  1275),  the  old 
Nubian  capital,  which  lay  about  570  miles  from  Syene.  In 
1873,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  extended  it  to  Gond6koro,  about 
2,823  miles,  by  river,  from  Cairo.  In  1895,  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt  in  the  south  was  Wadi  Halfah,  and  it  continued 
to  be  so  until  the  capture  of  Umm  Darmdn  (Omdurmfin) 
in  1898.  At  the  present  time,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt 
is  marked  by  the  22nd  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  which  crosses 
the  Nile  at  Gebei  Sahaba,  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  Camp 
at  W4d!  I^alfah,  and  its  northern  limit  is  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Delta.  The  distance,  by  river,  from  the  Camp  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  is  about  960  miles.  The  boundary  of 
Egypt  on  the  east  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ar-Rafah, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Al-Arish,  the  Rhinocolura 
of  classical  writers,  to  Tabah,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  by  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,'  and 
by  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  west,  the  boundary  is  marked  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Solum  due  south  to  a  point 
a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  and  then 
proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  22nd  parallel 
of  N.  latitude,  near  Wadi  Halfah. 

The  name  "  Egypt>"  which  has  come  to  us  through  the 
Latin  "Aegyptus"'  and  the  Greek  "Aiguptos,"  is  derived 
from  one  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  Memphis,  viz., 
"  Het-ka-Ptah,"  meaning  "Temple  of' the  Ka,  or  Double,  of 

^^^^"  \i^^llS'  °'  ^^°^^a  The  common  name 
for  Egypt  among  the  Egyptians  was  "  Qem,"  or  "  Qemt,"  i.e., 

the  "  Black  Land,"  ^ — 1  ^,  in  allusion  to  the  brownish-black 

® 
mud  of  which  the  soil  chiefly   consists.     Another   name   of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  literature  is  "  Ta-Mera,"  the  "  Land 

of  the  Inundation,"  ■''=:t.(l|o. 

The  soil  of  Egypt  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  sedimentary 
deposits,  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Nile,  and  varies  in 
depth  from  about  40  to  1 10  feet ;  the  rate  at  which  this  layer 
is  being  added  to  at  the  present  time  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  said  to  be  about  four  inches  in  a  century.  In  prehistoric 
times  the  sea  ran  up  as  far  as  Esna,  and  deposited  thick  layers 
of  sand  and  gravel ;  upon  these  the  rivers  and  streams 
flowing  from   the   south  spread  the  mud  and  stony   matter 

'  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  been  a  province  of  Egypt  for  about 
6,000  years. 
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The  Delta  of  Egypt. 


which  they  brought  down  with  them,  and  thus  the  soil  of 
Egypt  was  gradually  built  up.  Near  Esna  begins  the  layer 
of  sandstone,  which  extends  southward,  and  covers  nearly 
the  whole  of  Nubia,  and  rests  ultimately  on  crystalline  rock. 

The  part  of  Egypt  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  point 
where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  two  branches  resembles  in 
shape  a  lotus  flower,  or 
a  triangle  standing  on  its 
apex,  and  because  of  its 
similarity  to  the  fourth 
letter  of  their  alphabet,  the 
Greeks  called  it  Delta,  /\^. 

The  Delta  is  formed  of 
a  deep  layer  of  mud  and 
sand,  which  rests  upon  the 
yellow  quartz  sands,  and 
gravels  and  stiffclay,  which 
were  laid  down  by  the  sea 
in  prehistoric  times.  The 
area  of  the  Delta  is  about 
14,500  square  miles. 

The  Oases  of  Egypt 
are  seven  in  number,  and  all  are  situated  in  the  Western 
Desert  Their  names  are:  i.  Oasis  of  Siwah  or  Jupiter 
Ammon;  2.  Oasis  of  Ba^ariyafa,   t.e.,   the  Northern   Oasis; 

3,  The  Oasis  of  Fartfrah,  the  Ta-ahet   of  the   Egyptians; 

4.  The  Oasis  of  DSkhlah,  (>.,  the  "Inner"  Oasis,  the 
Tchesti  of  the  Egyptians;  5.  The  Oasis  of  Kh4rg:ah, 
/>.,  the  "  Outer  Oasis,"  the  Uaht-rest  or  "  Southern  Oasis  "  of 
the  Egyptians ;  6.  The  Oasis  of  Dailah,  to  the  west  of 
FarSfrah ;  7.  The  Oasis  of  KurkOr,  to  the  west  of  AswAn. 

The  principal  Lakes  of  Egypt  are  :  i.  Birkat  al-Kurun, 
a  long,  narrow  lake  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Province  of  the  Fayyftm,  and  formerly  believed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Lake  Moeris  described  by  Herodotus;  2.  The 
Natron  Lakes,  which  lie  in  the  Natron  Valley,  to  the  north- 
west of  Cairo;  from  these  the  Egyptians  obtained  salt  and 
various  forms  of  soda,  which  were  used  for  making  incense, 
and  in  embalming  the  dead ;  3.  Lake  MenzAlah,  Lake 
Bi^llJS,  Lake  Edkti,  Lake  Abukir,  now  almost  reclaimed, 
and  Lake  Mareotis;  all  these  are  in  the  Delta.  Lake 
Timsa^  (»>.,  Crocodile  Lake)  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which 
were  originally  mere  swamps,  came  into  existence  with  the 
niaking  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
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The  Fayyiim  which  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Oases,  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  depression 
scooped  out  of  the  limestone,  on  which  are  layers  of  loams 
and  marls  covered  over  by  Nile  mud.  The  district  was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  "  Ta-slie,"  or  "Land  of  the  Lake"; 
at  the  present  time  it  has  an  area  of  about  850  square  miles, 
and  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Nile  called  the  "Bahr 
Yflsuf,"  which  flows  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the 
mountains  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  Bahr  YOsuf, 
or  "River  of  Joseph,"  is  not  called  after   the  name  of  the 


The  Entrance  to  Ihe  Valley  of  the  Tomlis  o(  the  Kings  al  Thebes. 

patriarch  Joseph,  but  that  of  some  Muhammadan  ruler.  It 
is  not  a  canal  as  was  once  supposed,  but  an  arm  of  the  Nile, 
which,  however,  needs  clearing  out  periodically.  In  the 
FayyOm  lay  the  large  body  of  water  to  which  Herodotus 
gave  the  name  of  Lake  Moeris.  He  believed  that  this  Lake 
had  been  constructed  artificially,  but  modem  irrigation 
authorities  in  Egypt  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mass  of  water  which  he  saw  and  thought  was  a  lake  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  Nile  flood,  or  inundation,  and  that 
there  never  was  a  Lake  Moeris. 

Deserts.     On  each  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  lies  a 
vast  desert,    That  on  the  east  is  called  the  Arabian  Desert^ 
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or  Red  Sea  Desert,  and  that  on  the  west  the  Libyan  Desert, 
The  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  very 
great,  as  for  six  months  of  the  year  the  prevailing  wind 
blows  from  the  west.  At  many  places  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Deserts  there  are  long  stretches  of  sand  scores  of 
miles  in  length,  and  immense  tracts  covered  with  layers  of 
loose  pebbles  and  stone,  and  the  general  effect  is  desolate  in 
the  extreme.  The  hills  which  skirt  the  deserts  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  are  usually  quite  low,  but  at  certain  points 
they  rise  to  the  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  Nothing  grows 
on  them,  and  more  bare  and  inhospitable  places  cannot  be 
imagined.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  stone  hills  on  the  Nile.  In 
the  fore-ground  are  masses  of  broken  stone,  sand,  rocks,  etc, 
and  these  stretch  back  to  a  gap  in  the  range  of  hills  just  below 
the  letter  A,  whence,  between  steep  rocks,  a  rough  road  winds 
in  and  out  along  the  dreary  valley  which  contains  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  great  kings  of  the  XVIlIth,  XlXth  and 
later  dynasties.  Under  the  light  of  a  full  moon  the  Valley  is 
full  of  weird  beauty,  but  in  the  day-time  the  heat  in  it 
resembles  that  of  a  furnace. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Egypt  is  the  great  river  Nile, 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  source  of  the  life  and  prosperity 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  principal  highway  of  the  country. 
The  Egyptians  of  the  early  Dynastic  Period  had  no  exact 
knowledge  about  the  true  source  of  the  river.  In  their  hymns 
to  the  Nile-god  they  described  him  as  the  "hidden  one,"  and 
"  unseen,"  and  his  "  secret  places  "  are  said  to  be  "  unknown." 
The  river  over  which  he  presided  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
celestial  river,  or  ocean,  upon  which  sailed  the  boats  of  the 
Sun-god  daily.  This  river  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains. 
On  one  portion  of  this  river  was  placed  the  throne  of  Osiris, 
according  to  a  legend,  and  close  by  was  the  opening  in  the 
range  of  mountains  through  which  an  arm  of  the  celestial 
river  flowed  into  the  earth.  The  place  where  the  Nile 
appeared  on  earth  was  believed  to  be  situated  in  the  First 
Cataract,  and  in  late  times  the  Nile  was  said  to  rise  there, 
between  two  mountains  which  were  near  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine and  the  Island  of  Philae.  Herodotus  gives  the 
names  of  these  mountains  as  "Kr6phi"  and  "  Mflphi,"  and 
their  originals  have  probably  been  found  in  the  old  Egyptian 
"Qer-Hapi"  and  "Mu-Hapi";  these  names  mean  "Cavern 
of   Hapi  "  and  "  Water  of  Hapi  "  respectively. 

The  underground  caverns,  or  "  storehouses  of  the  Nile," 
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from  which  the  river  welled  up,  are  depicted  in  the  illustra- 
tions here  given.  In  the  first  the  cavern  is  guarded  by  a 
hippopotamus-headed  goddess,  who  is  armed  with  a  large  knife 
and  wears  a  feather  on  her  head.      Above   are   seated  two 


ic    iwo    Nile-gods   and    Iheir    Cavern,    and    ihe     The  Nile-god  in  his  cavern,  under 
hippopotamus    goddess,   who  is  armed   with   a  the  rocks  at  Fhilae,  pouring 

huge  knife,  their  protectress.  out  the  waters  which  formed 

the  two  Niles. 


gods,  one  wearing  a  cluster  of  papyrus  plants  on  his  head, 
and  the  other  a  cluster  of  lotus  flowers ;  the  former  represents 
the  Nile  of  the  South,  and  the  other  the  Nile  of  the  North. 
Each  god  holds  water-plants  in  one  hand.  In  the  second 
illustration  the  god  is  depicted  kneeling  in  his  cavern,  which 
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is  enclosed  by  the  body  of  a  serpent ;  he  wears  a  cluster  of 
water-plants  on  his  head,  and  is  pouring  out  from  two  vases 
the  streams  of  water  which  became  the  South  and  North 
Niles. 

The  Egyptians  called  both  their  river  and  the  river-god 

"Sap"  or  "Hapi  "  8  '      °,  8        "^i;^!^.  a  name  of  which 

S     D        A  D    W  jvwA  ill 
the  meaning  is  unknown  ;   in  very  early  dynastic  times  the 

god  was  called  "  Hep-ur  "  fi  ^ ^  ^^ ,  i.e.,  the  "  great  Hep." 

The  name  "Nile,"  by  which  the  "River  of  Egypt"  is 
generally  known,  is  not  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Semitic  word  nakhal  "river";  this  the 
Greeks  turned  into  "Neilos,"  and  the   Latins  into  "Nilus," 


The  Nile-gods  of  the  South  and  North  tying 
The      Nile-god      bearing  the   stems  of  a  lily  and   a   papynn  plant 

ofleringi  (U  bread,  wine,  round  the  symbol  of  "  union,     symboliiing 

frmn,  flowers,  etc.  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

whence  comes  the  common  form  "  Nile."  The  river  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  man  wearintj  a  cluster  of  water-plants  on  his 
head,  and  his  fertility  is  indicated  by  a  large  pendent  breast 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  the  gods  of  the  South  and 
North  Niles  are  seen  tying  stems  of  the  lotus  and  papyrus 
plants  round  the  symbol  of  "union";  the  scene 'represents 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

The  ideas  held  by  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  power  of 
the  Nile-god  are  well  illustrated  by  a  lengthy  Hymn  to  the 
Nile  preserved  on  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (Sallier  11, 
No.  10, 182).  "  Homage  to  thee,  O  Hapi,  thou  appearest  in  this 
"  land,  and  thou  comest  in  peace  to  make  Egypt  to  live.  Thou 
"  waterest  the  fields  which  Ra  hath  created,  thou  givest  life 
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"unto  all  animals,  and  as  thou  descendest  on  thy  way  from 
"  heaven  thou  makest  the  land  to  drink  without  ceasing.  Thou 
"  art  the  friend  of  bread  and  drink,  thou  givest  strength  to  the 
"  grain  and  makest  it  to  increase,  and  thou  fillest  every  place 
"  of  work  with  work  . . .  Thou  art  the  lord  of  fish  . .  .  thou  art 
"  the  creator  of  barley,  and  thou  makest  the  temples  to  endure 
"  for  millions  of  years  . .  .  Thou  art  the  lord  of  the  poor  and 
"  needy.  If  thou  wert  overthrown  in  the  heavens,  the  gods 
"  would  fall  upon  their  faces,  and  men  would  perish.  When 
"  thou  appearest  upon  the  earth,  shouts  of  joy  rise  up  and  all 
"  people  are  glad  ;  every  man  of  might  receiveth  food,  and 
"  every  tooth  is  provided  with  meat .  .  .  Thou  fillest  the  store- 
"  houses,  thou  makest  the  granaries  to  overflow,  and  thou 
"  hast  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Thou 
"  makest  herbs  and  grain  to  grow  that  the  desires  of  all 
"  may  be  satisfied,  and  thou  art  not  impoverished  thereby. 
"  Thou  makest  thy  strength  to  be  a  shield  for  man."  Else- 
where he  is  called  the  "  father  of  the  gods  of  the  company  of 
"  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the  celestial  ocean,"  and  he  was 
declared  to  be  self-b^otten,  and  "One,"  and  in  nature  in- 
scrutable. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  hymn  it  is  said  that  the 
god  is  not  sculptured  in  stone,  that  images  of  him  are  not 
seen,  "he  is  not  to  be  seen  in  inscribed  shrines,  there  is  no 
"  habitation  large  enough  to  contain  him.  and  thou  canst  not 
"  make  images  of  him  in  thy  heart."  These  statements  sug- 
gest that  statues  or  figures  of  the  Nile^od  were  not  commonly 
made,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  figures  of  the  god,  large  or  small, 
are  rare.  In  the  fine  collection  of  figures  of  Egyptian  gods 
exhibited  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  there  is  only  one  figure  of 
I^api  (No.  io8,  Wall-case  125).     In  this  the  god  wears  on  his 

head  a  cluster  of  papyrus   plants   V,  before  which  is   the 

Utchat,  or  Eye  of  Horus,  ^^,  and  he  holds  an  altar  from 

which  he  pours  out  water.  The  only  other  figure  of  the  god 
in  the  British  Museum  collection  is  the  fine  quartzite  sand- 
stone statue  (Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  No.  766)  which  was 
dedicated  to  Amen-Ra  by  Shashanq,  the  son  of  Uasarken 
and  his  queen  Maat-ka-Ra.  Here  the  god  bears  on  his 
oul -stretched  hands  an  altar,  from  which  hang  down  bunches 
of  grain,  green  herbs,  flowers,  waterfowl,  etc.  The  statue  was 
dedicated  to  Amen-Ra,  who  included  the  attributes  of  fjapi 
among  his  own. 
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The  true  source  of  the  Nile 
is  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  Lake 
Victoria,  which  hes  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  o°  20'  N. 
and  3"  S.,  and  the  meridians  of 
31°  40'  and  35°  E.  of  Green- 
wich ;  the  lake  is  250  miles  in 
length  and  200  in  breadth,  and 
was  discovered  in  modern  times 
by  Speke,  on  August  3rd,  1858. 
Other  contributory  sources  are 
Albert  Nyanza,  or  Lake  Albert, 
discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
on  March  16th,  1864,  and  Lake 
Albert  Edward,  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  in  i8;5  ;  the 
connecting  channel  between 
these  lakes  is  the  Semliki  River. 
The  portion  of  the  Nile  between 
Lake  Victoria  and  Lake  Albert 
is  called  the  "Victoria  Nile" 
(or  the  "  Somerset  River");  that 
between  Lake  Albert  and  Lake 
Nfl  is  called  the  "  Bahr  al-Gebel " 
or  "  Upper  Nile  ";  and  that  be- 
tween Lake  N6  and  Khartiim 
is  called  "  Bahr  al-Abyad," 
or  "White  Nile."  The  total 
length  of  these  three  portions 
of  the  Nile  is  about  1 ,560  miles. 
At  Khartflm  the  White  Nile  is 
joined  by  the  "  Blue  Nile  "  (or 
AbSi,  the  Astapos  of  Strabo, 
which  rises  in  Lake  San4  and 
is  about  1,000  miles  long),  and 
their  united  streams  form  that 
portion  of  the  river  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Nile." 
The  distance  from  Khartiim  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  about 
1,913  miles,  and  thus  the  total 
leogfth  of  the  Niles  is  about 
J473  miles.  Between  Khartiim 
and  the  sea  the  Nile  receives 
but     one     tributary,    viz.,    the 
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Atbara,  the  Astaboras  of  Strabo,  a  torrential  stream  which 
bringii  into  the  Nile  an- immense  quantity  of  dirty  red  water 
containing  valuable  deposits  of  mud.  The  Cataracts,  or 
series  of  rapids,  on  the  Nile  are  six  in  number:  the  first  is 
between  Aswdn  and  Philae,  the  second  is  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Widi  }:Ialfah,  the  third  is  at  Hannek,  the  fourth  is  at 
Adramiya,  the  fifth  is  at  W&di  al-HamSr,  and  the  sixth  is  at 
Shablflkah.  On  the  White  Nile  is  a  series  of  cataracts  known 
as  the  "Fola  Falls,"  and  on  the  Blue  Nile  there  are  cataracts 
from  Rusfires  southwards  for  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  most  impoitant  characteristic  of  the  Nile  is  its  annual 
flooding  or  Inundation.  By  the  end  of  May,  in  Egypt,  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest  level.  During  the  month  of  June  the 
Nile,  between  Cairo  and  AswAn,  begins  to  rise,  and  a  quantity 
of  "  green  water "  appears  at  this  time.  The  cause  of  the 
colour  is  said  to  be  myriads  of  minute  algae,  which  subse- 
quently putrefy  and  disappear.  During  August  the  river 
rises  rapidly,  and  its  waters  assume  a  red,  muddy  colour, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  rich  red  earth  which 
is  brought  into  the  Nile  by  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara.  The  rising  of  the  waters  continues  until  the  middle 
of  September,  when  they  remain  stationary  for  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  In  October  a  further  slight  rise  occurs, 
and  then  they  begin  to  fall ;  the  fall  continues  gradually  until, 
in  the  May  following,  they  are  at  their  lowest  level  once 
more.  The  cause  of  the  Inundation  is,  as  Aristotle  (who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  B,c.)  first  showed,  the  spring  aud 
early  summer  rains  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
Southern  SfldSn  ;  these  are  brought  down  in  torrents  by  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  viz.,  the  Gazelle  River,  the  Sobat 
(the  Astasobas  of  Strabo),  the  Giraffe  River,  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  the  Atbara.  The  Sobat  rises  about  April  15,  the  Gazelle 
River  and  the  Giraffe  River  about  the  isth  of  May,  the  Blue 
Nile  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  Atbara  a  little  later.  The 
united  waters  of  these  tributaries,  with  the  water  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  reach  Egypt  about  the  end  of  August,  and  cause 
the  Inundation  to  reach  its  highest  level.  The  Nile  rises  from 
21  feet  to  28  feet,  and  deposits  a  thin  layer  of  fertilizing 
mud  over  every  part  of  the  country  reached  by  its  waters. 
Formerly,  when  the  rise  was  about  26  feet,  there  was  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  whole  country  ;  when  it  was  less,  scarcity 
prevailed ;  and  when  it  was  more,  ruin  and  misery  appeared 
through  over-flooding.  In  recent  years,  the  British  irrigation 
engineers  in  Egypt  have  regulated,  by  means  of  the  AswSn 
Dam,    the    Barrage   at   Asyflt,   and   the   Barrage   near   Al- 
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ManSshi,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cairo,'  the  supply  of  water 
during  the  winter,  or  dry  season,  with  such  success,  that,  in 
spite  of  "  low  "  Niles,  the  principal  crops  have  been  saved,  and 
the  people  protected  from  want. 

In  connection  with  the  adoration  of  the  Nile,  two 
important  festivals  were  observed.  The  first  of  these  took 
place   in   June   and   was   called   the  "Night   of   the    Tear," 

.^ ^^'^  '^MW'®^'  '^^^''  ^  Hatui,  because  it 

was  believed  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  goddess  Isis 
shed  tears  in  commemoration  of  her  first  great  lamentation 
over  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  Osiris.  Her  tears  fell 
into  the  river,  and  as  they  fell  they  multiplied  and  filled  the 
river,  and  in  this  way  caused  the  Inundation.  This  belief 
exists  in  Egypt,  in  a  modified  form,  at  the  present  time,  and, 
up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Muhammadans  celebrated, 
with  great  solemnity,  a  festival  on  the  nth  day  of  Paoni 
{June  17th),  which  was  called  the  "  Night  of  the  Drop,"  LHat 
al-Nuktah.  On  the  night  of  this  day  a  miraculous  drop  of 
water  was  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Nile  and  cause  it  to  rise. 
The  second  ancient  Nile-festival  was  observed  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  has  its  equivalent  in  the  modern 
Muhammadan  festival  of  the  "Cutting  of  the  Dam."  A  dam 
of  earth  about  23  feet  high  was  built  in  the  Khaltg  Canal, 
and  when  the  level  of  the  Nile  nearly  reached  this  height,  a 
party  of  workmen  thinned  the  upper  portion  of  the  dam  at 
sunrise  on  the  day  following  the  "completion  of  the  Nile," 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  boat  was  rowed  against  it,  and, 
breaking  the  dam,  passed  through  it  with  the  current. 

The  history  of  Egypt  shows  that  in  all  periods  the  country 
has  sufTered  from  severe  famines,  which  have  been  caused  by 
successions  of  "  low "  Niles,  Thus  a  terrible  seven  years' 
famine  began  in  a.D.  1066,  and  lasted  till  1072.  Dogs,  cats, 
horses,  mules,  vermin  fetched  extravagant  prices,  and  the 
people  of  Cairo  killed  and  ate  each  other,  and  human  flesh 
was  sold  in  the  public  markets.  In  Genesis  xli,  we  have 
another  example  of  a  seven  years'  famine,  and  still  an  older 
one  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  cut  upon  a  rock  on  the 
Island  of  Sahal  in  the  First  Cataract.  According  to  the  text, 
this  famine  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Tcheser,  a  king  of  the 
Illrd  dynasty,  about  B.C.  4000,  because  there  had  been  no 
satisfactory  inundation  of  the  Nile  for  seven  years.  The  king 
says  that  by  reason  of  this,  grain  was  very  scarce,  vegetables 

'  To  these  must  now  be  added  the  Barrage  at  Esna. 
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and  garden  produce  of  every  description  could  not  be  obtained, 
the  people  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  men  were  everywhere 
robbing  their  neighbours.  Children  wailed  for  food,  young 
men  had  no  strength  to  move,  strong  men  collapsed  for 
want  of  sustenance,  and  the  aged  lay  in  despair  on  the 
ground  waiting  for  death.  The  king  wrote  to  Matar,  the 
Governor  of  the  First  Cataract,  where  the  Nile  was  believed 
to  rise,  and  asked  him  to  enquire  of  Khnemu,  the  god  of  the 
Cataract,  why  such  calamities  were  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
country.  Subsequently  the  king  visited  Elephantine,  and  was 
received  by  Khnemu,  the  god  of  the  Cataract,  who  told  him 
that  the  Nile  had  failed  to  rise  because  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  Cataract  had  been  neglected.  The  king  promised 
to  dedicate  offerings  regularly  to  their  temples  in  future,  and, 
having  kept  his  promise,  the  Nile  rose  and  covered  the  land, 
and  filled  the  country  with  prosperity. 

Egyptian    Geography. — From    time  immemorial   Egypt 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  Land  of  the  South, 

Ta-Resu,  ""^  1  © ,  and  the  Land  of  the  North,  Ta-Meht, 
I    nS  >  .  . 

'#"°.     The  Land  of  the  South  is  Upper  Egypt,  and  its 

northern  limit  in  modern  times  is  Cairo ;  the  Land  of  the  North 
is  Lower  Egypt,  i>.,  the  Delta,  and  its  southern  limit  is  Cairo. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  divided  the  Land  of  the  South  into 
twenty-two  parts,  and  the  Land  of  the  North  into  twenty  parts  ; 

each  such  part  was  called  Hesp    \        =ffp^,  a  word  which 

the  Greeks  rendered  by  nome.     Each  nome  was  to  all  intents 

and  purposes  a  little  complete  kingdom.     It  was  governed  by 

a  heq,    f  ^  ,   or  chief  man,  and  it  contained  a  capital  town  in 

which  was  the  seat  of  the  god  of  the  nome  and  the  priesthood, 
and  every  luq  administered  his  hesp  as  he  pleased.  The 
number  of  the  nomes  given  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
varies  between  thirty -six  and  forty-four.  In  late  times  Egypt 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower 
Egypt ;  Central  Egypt  consisted  of  seven  nomes,  and  was 
therefore  called  Heptanomis.     The  nomes  were : 
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THE   NOMES   AND   THEIR   CAPITALS. 


t.  Ta-Kens. 

2.  Tes-9eru. 

3.  Ten. 
4  Uast 

5.  I^erui. 

6.  Aatt 

7.  Seshesh. 

8.  Abt 


UPPER  EGYPT. 

Capiul.  God  or  Goddess. 

Abu.'  Elephantine.    Khnemu. 

Teb.  ApoLLINOPOLES     HeruBehutet 

Magna.    Ed/il 
Nekbeb.         Eileithyias-     Nekhebit. 

POLis.     Al-Kdb. 
Uast  THEBES(or  Hermon-     Amen-Ra. 

this).      Luxor,    Kamak. 
Kebti.      Coptos.     Kufi. 


Taenterert. 
Dendera/i. 
ya.  DiospOLis  Parva.  Hau. 
Teni.     Thls. 
Apu.   Panopolis.  W//*/«iw. 


Amsii,  or 
Menu. 
Tentyris.     Hathor. 


10.  Uatchet 

11.  Set 


1 2.  Tu- 


Hathor. 
An-I^er. 
Amsu  or 
Menu. 
Hathor. 
Khnemu. 


Jebu.      Aphroditopolis. 
Shas-betep.        Hyp.selis. 

Shulb. 
Nut-ent-b4k.    Hierakon-     Horus. 

POLIS. 

13.  Am-f-khent   Saut     Lykopolis.   AsyAt.  Ap-uat. 

14.  Am-f-pe^.        Kesi.    KuSAE.    Al-Kusiyah.  Hathor. 

15.  Unt  Kheraennu.     Hermopolis.  Thoth. 
AskmAnln. 

^ebennu. 


16.  Mal^etcb. 

17.  Anpu  (?). 


18.  Sept- 


Horus. 
Kynonpolis.     Anubis. 


Kasa. 

Al-Kes. 
Het-suten.     Al-Htbah. 

19.  Bu-tcbaraui.   Pa-Matchet.  Oxyr- 

RHYNCHUS.     Bahnassd. 

20.  Am-Khent     Suten-tiienen.      Herakle- 

OPOLis  Magna.     Ahnas. 
(The  Hines  of  the  Bible.) 

21.  Am-peb>  Smen-Hcni- 

22.  Maten.  Tep-A^et.       Aphrodito- 

polis.   AtfUi. 

'  Names  printed  in  heavy  type  are  Egyptian  ;  those  in  capitals  aic  Greet,  and 
ihoK  in  italics  arc  the  names  by  which  the  places  are  known  by  the  modern 


Anubis 
Set. 


Khnemu. 
Hathor. 
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THE   NOMES  AND   THEIR   CAPITALS. 


LOWER  EGYPT. 


1.  Aneb-^etch. 

2.  Aa. 

3.  Ament 

4.  SApi-Rest 

5.  SApi-Me^t 

6.  Ka-semt. 

7.  Nefer-Ament. 

8.  Nefer-Abt 


.  Athi  (?). 
.  Ka-Qam. 
.  Ka-^eseb. 

.  Theb- 

.  Beq-at. 


Khent-ibt 
Tebuti 

I^atmebit 

Sam-Bebutet 

Am-Kheat 


CapiUl. 

Men-nefert.       Memphis. 

Ptah. 

MU-Rahtnak. 

Sekhem.    Letotolis. 

Heru-ur. 

Pa-neb-Aint.     Apis. 

Hathor. 

Tcheka. 

Amen-Ra. 

SauL     Sais.     Sd. 

Neith. 

Kbasut    Xois. 

Amen-Ra. 

Pa-Aljiu-neb-Ament 

Hu. 

Metelis  (?). 

Thekaut   (Succoth),  Pa- 

Atem,  or 

Tera  (Pithom).    Patu- 

Temu. 

MOS.   Tall  al-Maskh&tah. 

Pa-Asdr.               BusiRis. 

Osiris. 

Ab&S'ir. 

^et  -  ta  -  her  -  Abt. 

Heru-Khenti- 

Athribis. 

Khati. 

t^esbet  (?),  Ka-^ebset  (?}. 

Isis,  or  Sebek. 

Kabasos. 

Theb-neter(?).  Sebenny- 

An-Her. 

TOS.      SammanAd. 

Annu  ("The  On  of  the  Bible). 

Temu. 

HELIOPOLIS.  Matariyah. 

Tchal.    Tanis.    Sdn. 

Horus. 

Pa-Tehutl    Hermopolis 

Thoth. 

Minor. 

Pa-Ba-nebTet  Mendes. 

Osiris. 

Tmai  al-Amdtd. 

Pa  -  Khen  -  en  -  Amen, 

Amen-Ra. 

DIOSPOUS. 

Pa-Bast.                 PIBESETH 

Bast. 

BuBASTis.     Td.1  Bastak. 

Pa-Uatchet.    BOTO. 

Uatchet 

Kesem.            Phakussa. 

Sept 

FakAs. 

.  Am-pe^. 

.  Sept. 


The  Sudan  was  divided  into  13  nomes : 


1.  Pet^-Qennes. 

2.  Maniat 

3.  Napt 


The  region  south  of  Meroe. 
Meroe.     Bagrawtr.  Amen. 

Napata.  Amen. 
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Nome.  Capilal.  God  oi  Goddess. 

4.  Peten-Beni.  Pontyris.  Horus. 

S-  Pa-Nebset.  Pnups.  Thoth. 

6.  Ta-Uatchet.  Autoba  (?).  

7.  BehenL  Boon.     WSdi  Halfah.  Horus. 

8.  Atefthit  Tasitia  (?).  

9.  Neh&u.  Noa.  

10.   Mel^it.  Meae.  Horus. 

u-  Maamet.  Ibrim.  Horus. 

12.  Bekt.  Bok,     KubbSn.  Horus. 

1 3-  9et-Khent  F-alek.     Philae.  Biiak.        Isis, 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  district  between  Elephantine  and 
Philae  was  called  Dodekaschoinos,  because  it  contained 
twelve  schoinoi,  or  measures  of  land,  but  later  this  term  was 
applied  to  the  whole  region  between  Elephantine  and  Hiera 
Sykaminos. 

Under  the  late  Roman  emperors  many  of  the  nomes  were 
subdivided,  probably  for  convenience  in  levying  taxes,  and  in 
still  later  times  the  governor  of  a  nome,  or  province,  bore  the 
title  of  Duke  (Aoyf). 

Modem  B.gypt  is  divided  into  14  provinces : 

LOWER  EGYPT. 


Province. 

C.,,iL 

I.  Bahgrah. 

Damanhiir. 

2.  KaiyObiyah. 

3.  Sharkiyah. 

4.  Dakhaiiyah. 

$.  Manflfiyah. 
6.  Gharbiyah. 

Benha. 

Zakazik. 
Mansflrah. 

Menflf. 
Janta. 

UPPER   EGYPT. 


I,  Gizah. 

Gizah. 

2.  Beni-Suwef. 

Beni-Suwef. 

3.  Minyah. 

Minyah. 

4.  Asyflt. 

Asyflt. 

5.  Girgah. 

SQhak. 

6.  Kena. 

^ena. 

7.  Nflba. 

Aswan. 

8.  Fayyfim. 

Madinat  al-Fayyum 
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The    towns    of    Cairo,    Alexandria,    Port    Sa'id,    Suez, 

Damietta,  etc.,  are  generally  governed  each  by  a  native  ruler. 
The  provinces  of  the  SQdan  are  as  follows  : 
I.  Bahr   al-Ghazfkl.     2.  Berber.      3.  Blue    Nile   Province. 

4.  Dongoia.     5.  Halfah,     6.  Kassala.     7.  KbartOm  Province. 

8.  KordofSn.         9.  Mongalla.         10.  Red      Sea      Province. 

II.  Sennaar,     12.  Upper    Nile    Province.      13.  White    Nile 

Province, 
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Ethnography.  Thk  Land  of  Punt.  National 
Character.  Population.  Language.  Forms  of 
Writing.  Decipherment  ok  Egyptian  Hiero- 
glyphics, Young  and  Champollion.  Hieroglyphic 
Alphabet  and  Writing.    Writing  Materials. 

The  Egyptians. — The  evidence  of  the  monuments  and 
the  literature  of  Egypt  proves  that  the  Egyptians  were  oi 
African  origin,  and  that  they  were  akin  to  the  light-skinned 
peoples  who  inhabited  the  north-east  portion  of  the  African 
Continent.  Further  evidence  of  this  fact  is  supplied  by  the 
"  table  of  nations  "  preserved  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Cush  and  Mizraim  were  the  sons  o1 
Ham  Nov/  this  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  is  not  the  country  which 
we  call  Abyssinia,  but  the  Northern  SOdftn,  or  Nubia  ;  there- 
fore the  Nubians  (Cush)  and  the  Egyptians  (Mizraim)  were 
brethren,  and  they  were  Hamites,  or  Africans.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  Nubians  and  the  Egyptians  is  also  asserted 
by  Diodorus,  who  declared  that  the  Elgyptians  were  descended 
from  a  colony  of  Ethiopians,  i.e.,  Nubians,  who  had  settled  in 
Egypt.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  a  very  close  bond  existed  between  the  Northern 
Nubians  and  the  Egyptians,  which  manifested  itself  in  the 
religion  and  religious  ceremonies  of  both  peoples.  The 
Cushites  were  dark  in  colour,  sometimes  actually  black,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  which  proves  they  were  negroes ;  and 
the  Egyptians  were  red,  or  brown-red,  or  reddish  yellow 
in  colour.  On  the  west  of  the  Nile  Valley  lived  the  fair- 
skinned  Libyans  ;  on  the  east  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
Blemmyes  and  the  modern  Bishari  tribes,  who  were  of  a  light 
brownish  colour,  and  on  the  south,  near  the  Equator,  were 
negro  tribes,  which  formed  part  of  the  great  belt  of  black 
peoples  that  extended  right  across  Africa,  from  sea  to  sea. 

The   dynastic    Egyptians    appear    to    have   reg; 

country,  or  district,  called  Punt 

home,  and  they  certainly  preserved  down  to  the  latest  times 
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some  of  the  peculiarities  in  dress  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  that  region.  That  Punt  was  situated  a  considerable 
disUnce  to  the  south  of  Egypt  is  certain,  and  that  it  could  be 
reached  by  land,  and  also  by  water  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
clear  from  the  inscriptions,  but  there  is  no  evidence  available 
which  enables  the  exact  limits  of  the  country  to  be  defined. 
The  despatch  of  several  expeditions  to  Punt  by  the  Egyptians 
is  recorded,  for   the   purpose   of  bringing   back   anti  spice, 

■"^        ,  or  myrrh,  which  was  used  freely  for  embalming 

purposes.  They  started  from  some  point  on  the  Red  Sea 
near  the  modem  town  of  Kuser,  and  sailed  southwards  until 
they  reached  the  river  of  the  port  of  Punt  which  was  situated 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  probably  in  Somaliland.  The 
expedition  despatched  by  Queen  Hatshepet  about  B.C.  1550 
brought  back  boomerangs,  a  huge  pile  of  myrrh,  logs  of 
ebony,  elephants'  tusks,  sweet-smelling  woods,  eye-paint, 
various  kind.s  of  spices,  dog-headed  apes,  monkeys,  leopard 
(or  panther)  skins,  "green"  {i.e.,  pale)  gold,  and  gold  rings 
which  are  to  this  day  used  as  currency  in  East  Africa  and  are 
known  as  "ring  money."  Now,  all  these  things  are  products 
of  the  region  which  lies  between  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  Punt  was  situated  some- 
where in  it.  The  Egyptian  expeditions  probably  sailed  up 
a  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  to  a  point  where  the 
products  of  Punt  were  brought  by  trading  caravans  for 
export,  and  there  the  Egyptians  bartered  for  the  myrrh,  etc., 
which  they  required.  The  market  place  must  have  been 
inland,  for  the  huts  of  the  natives  are  represented  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  as  standing  close  to  the  river. 

The  men  of  Punt  wore  a  pointed  beard  and  a  loin  cloth, 
which  was  kept  in  position  by  a  kind  of  belt,  from  which  hung 
down  behind  the  tail  of  an  animal.  The  heard  of  the 
Egyptian  was  also  pointed,  and  gods,  kings,  and  priestly 
officials  on  solemn,  ceremonial  occasions,  wore  tails.  Thus 
in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  (Judgment  Scene)  the  gods  Thoth  and 
Anubis  wear  tails,  and  the  priestly  official  in  the  same  scene 
wears  the  leopard's  skin,  the  tail  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
hanging  behind  hiin.  In  two  statues  of  Amen-hetep  III 
(Northern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Nos.  41 2, 41 3),  the  tail  is  supposed 
to  be  brought  forward  under  the  body  of  the  king,  and  its 
end  is  carefully  sculptured  on  the  space  between  his  legs. 
The  custom  of  wearing  tails  is  common  in  Central  Africa 

R  3 
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at  the  present  day,  even  the  women,  in  some  places,  wearing 
.  long  tails  of  bast  (Schweinfurth,  Hearl  of  Africa,  I,  p.  295) ; 
and  a  recent  traveller  reports  that  the  Gazuin  people  wear 
tails,  about  six  inches  long,  for  which  they  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  when  they  sit  down  (Boyd  Alexander,  From  the 
Niger,  I,  p.  78).  Many  other  points  of  comparison  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  peoples  of  Central  Africa  could  be 
mentioned  in  proof  of  the  views  that  the  indigenous  dynastic 
Egyptians  were  connected  with  the  people  of  Punt,  and  that 
Punt  was  situated  in  the  South-Eastern  Siid&n. 

As  to  the  succession  of  peoples  in  the  Nile  Valley,  or  rather 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  called  Egypt,  many  theories 
have  been  formulated  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  think  that  the  earliest  dwellers  in 
Egypt  were  black  folk,  who  were  driven  out  or  killed  off  by 
a  race  of  people  who  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Libyans,  and  who  came  from  the  west,  or  south-west,  and 
took  possession  of  Egypt.  It  is  thought  that  the  next 
invasions  of  the  countiy  were  made  by  peoples  who  came 
from  the  east,  or  south-east,  and.  having  settled  down  on  the 
Nile,  mingled  with  the  inhabitants.  After  the.se  it  seems  very 
probable  that  Egypt  was  invaded  by  tribes  whose  home  was 
.some  part  of  Western  Asia,  probably  the  country  now  called 
Southern  Babylonia.  Some  think  that  they  entered  Egypt  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  others  that  they  cros.'^ed  from  Arabia 
to  Africa  by  the  straits  of  B4b  al-Mandib  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Another  view  is  that  the  invaders  entered 
Egypt  by  the  Wadi  HammSmSt,  and  that  they  arrived  on 
the  Nile  at  some  place  near  the  modem  town  of  Kena, 
Little  by  little  the  invaders  conquered  the  countiy,  and  in- 
troduced into  it  the  arts  of  agriculture,  brick-making,  writing, 
working  in  metals,  etc.  Wheat,  barley,  and  the  domestic 
sheep  seem  to  have  been  brought  into  Egypt  about  this  time. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  comers  were  very 
different  from  those  of  the  men  they  conquered,  and  their 
civilization  was  of  a  much  higher  character  than  that  of  the 
primitive  Egyptians ;  but,  among  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  the  beliefs,  religion,  and  habits  continued  to  pre- 
serve unchanged  their  characteristic  African  nature. 

What  the  physical  form  of  the  primitive,  pre-dynastic 
Egyptian  was  cannot  be  said,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
resembled  the  dynastic  Egjptians  whose  pictures  are  seen  by 
hundreds  in  the  tombs.  If  this  be  so,  he  was  tall,  slender  of 
body,  with  long  thin  legs,  .small  hands,  and  long  feet.  His 
hair  was  black  and  curly,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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the  "  wool "  of  the  negro,  his  eyes  black  and  slightly  almond- 
shaped,  his  cheek-bones  high  and  often  prominent,  his 
nose  straight — sometimes  aquiline — and  inclined  to  be  fleshy  ; 
his  mouth  wide,  with  somewhat  full  lips,  his  teeth  small  and 
regular  and  his  chin  prominent,  because  his  under  jaw  was 
thrust  slightly  forward.  The  women  were  yellowish  in  colour, 
probably  because  their  bodies  were  not  so  much  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  those  of  the  men.  The  general 
character   of  the   physique   of  the    Egyptian   has  remained 


7  Bone  figure  of  a  dwart. 

Ivory  figure  of  a  kii^.      1st  dynasly  (?)  Archaic  Period. 

[No.  197,  Table-case  L,  Third  Egyptian  [No.  a2,  Table-case  L,  Third  Egyptian 
Room.]  Room.] 

practically  unchanged  to  the  present  day,  and  no  admixture 
of  foreign  elements  has  affected  it  permanently. 

The  physical  features  and  dress  of  the  primitive  dynastic 
Egyptians  are  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawings 
and  photographs.  From  Nos.  1-6  (page  23)  we  see  that  their 
hair  was  short  and  curly,  their  noses  long  and  pointed,  their  eyes 
almond-shaped,  their  beards  pointed,  their  arms  and  legs  long, 
their  hands  large,  and  their  feet  long  and  flat.  They  wear  in 
their  hair  feathers,  probably  red  feathers  from  the  tails  ol 
parrots,  such  as  are  worn  at  the  present  day,  and  their  loin  cloths 
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are  fastened  round  their  bodies  by  belts,  from  which  hang  short, 
bushy  tails  of  jackals  !?).  No.  i  bears  a  hawk-standard,  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  the  tribe,  and  is  armed  with  a  mace 
having  a  diamond-shaped  head.  No.  2  bears  a  hawk-standard 
and  wields  a  double-headed  stone  axe.  No.  3  is  armed  with 
a  mace  and  a  bow.     No,  4  is  shooting  a  flint-tipped  arrow 


Bone  figure  of  a  woman  carrying  a  child  Bone  figure  of  a  wr)man,  wilh  inlaid 

on  her  shoulder.     Arehaic  Period.  lapis-lazuli  eyas.     Archaic  Period. 

[No.  41,  Table-case  L,  Third  Egyptian  [No,  40,  Table-case  L.  Third  Kg)-ptian 

Room.]  Room.] 

from  a  bow.  No.  5  is  armed  with  a  boomerang  and  a  spear, 
and  No.  6  with  a  mace  and  a  boomerang.  The  above  illus- 
trations are  drawn  from  the  green  slate  shield  exhibited  in 
Table-case  L  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room. 

To  about  the  same  period  belongs  the  ivory  figure  of  a  king 
here  reproduced  (No.  7).  He  wears  the  Crown  of  the  South,  and 
a  garment  worked  with  an  elaborate  diamond  pattern.     The 
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nose  is  flatter  and  more  fleshy  than  in  the  drawings  from  the 
slate  shield,  and  the  Hps  are  fuller  and  firmer.  In  figures  8-10 
we  have  representations  of  the  women  of  the  Archaic  Period, 
about  B.C.  4200.  No.  8  is  a  female  dwarf,  or  perhaps  a  woman 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  pygmy  tribes  that  lived  near  the 
Equator.  No.  9  is  a  most  interesting  figure,  for  it  illustrates 
the  hair-dressing  and  dress  of  the  period.  The  features  of  the 
child,  who  is  carried  partly  on  the  back  and  partly  on  the 
left  shoulder,  as  at  the  present  day,  are  well  preserved.     No.  10 


'_    Figure  of  Eetchmes,  a.  royal 

kinsman. 
:  [Vesiibule,  South  Wall,  No.  3.] 

PORTBAiT  Figures  of  Ofj-ic 


represents  a  woman  of  slim  build,  with  blue  eyes,  and  wearing 
an  elaborate  head-dress,  which  falls  over  her  shoulders. 

National  Character. — Herodotus,  who  was  an  acute 
observer  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  states 
(ii,  64)  that  the  Egyptians  were  "  beyond  measure  scrupulous 
"  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  religion,"  and  the  monuments 
prove  him  to  be  absolutely  correct.  The  Egyptian  worshipped 
his  God,  whose  chief  symbol  to  him  was  the  sun,  daily  and 
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regularly,  and  prayed  to  him  morning  and  evening.  His 
attitude  towards  his  Maimer  was  one  of  absolute  resignation. 
The  power  of  God,  as  displayed  by  the  Sun,  and  the  River 
Nile,  and  other  forces  of  nature  filled  him  with  awe,  and 
made  him  to  realize  his  helplessness.  His  views  as  to  the 
dependence  of  men  on  the  sun  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  hymn  to  Aten,  the  god  of  the  Solar 
Disk :  "  When  thou  settcst  in  the  western  horizon  of  heaven, 
"  the  earth  becometh  dark  with  the  darkness  of  the  dead. 
"  Men  sleep  in  their  houses,  their  heads  are  covered  up,  their 
"nostrils  are  closed,  and  no  man  can  see  his  neighbour; 
"everything  which  they  possess  could  be  stolen  from  under 
"their  heads  without  their  knowing  it.  All  the  lions  come 
"forth  from  their  dens, every  creeping  thing  biteth,  the  smithy 


The  fox  playing  the  double  pipes  for  a  flock  of  goats  to  march  to. 

-     [From  a  pip>'[us  in  the  Rritish  ^^useam,  No.  I0,oi6.] 

"  is  in  blackness,  and  all  the  earth  is  silent  because  he  who 
"  made  them  (/>.,  all  creatures)  resteth  in  his  horizon.  When 
"  the  dawn  cometh,  and  thou  risest  and  shinest  from  the  Disk, 
"darkness  flieth  away,  thou  givest  forth  thy  rays,  and  the 
"  Two  Lands  {i.e.,  Egypt)  are  in  festival.  Men  rise  up,  they 
"stand  upon  their  feet — it  is  thou  who  hast  raised  them — they 
"wash  their  bodies,  and  dress  themselves  in  their  clothes,  and 
"they  [stretch  out]  their  hands  to  thee  in  thanksgiving  for  thy 
"rising."  To  the  god  of  the  city,  or  local  deity,  he  also  paid 
due  reverence.  He  worshipped  Osiris,  the  type  and  symbol 
of  the  resurrection,  most  truly,  for  on  his  help  and  succour 
depended  his  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  Egyptians,  who  were 
men  of  means,  spent  largely  during  their  lifetime  in  making 
preparations  for  their  death,  and  they  spared  neither  money 
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nor  pains  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  for  themselves  life  in 
the  Other  World.  They  observed  the  Religious  and  Civil 
Laws  most  carefully,  and  any  breach  they  might  make  in 
either  they  thought  could  be  amply  atoned  for  by  making 
offerings  or  payment. 

The  Egyptian  was  easy  and  simple  in  disposition,  and 
fond  of  pleasure  and  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  He 
loved  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  enjoying  himself.  The  literature  of  all  periods  is  filled 
with  passages  in  which  the  living  are  exhorted  to  be  happy; 
and  we  may  note  that  in  the  famous  Dialc^ue  between  a  man 
who  is  weary  of  life  and  his  soul,  the  latter  tells  the  man  that 


A  mouse  seated  on  a  chair,  wilh  a  lableof  food  befureit.     A  cal  is  presenting 
to  it  a  palm  branch,  and  behind  it  is  a  mouse  bearing  a  fan,  ele. 

[From  a  papyrus  in  the  Brilish  Museum,  No.  IO,0|6.] 

to  remember  the  grave  only  brings  sorrow  to  the  heart  and 
fills  the  eyes  with  tears.  And  after  several  observations  of 
the  same  import,  the  soul  says:  "Hearken  unto  me,  for, 
"  behold,  it  is  good  for  men  to  hearken  ;  follow  after  pleasure 
"and  forget  care."^  In  the  Song  of  the  Harper  we  read: 
"  Bodies  (i.e.,  men)  have  come  into  being  in  order  to  pass 
"  away  since  the  time  of  Ra,  and  young  men  come  in  their 


:[i^ 
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"  places.  Ra  placeth  himself  in  the  sky  in  the  morning,  and 
"  Temu  setteth  in  the  Mountain  of  Sunset.  Men  beget 
"children  and  women  bring  forth,  and  every  nostril  snuffeth 
"  the  wind  of  dawn  from  the  time  of  their  birth  to  the  day 

"  when  they  go  to  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  them.  Make 
"  [thy]  day  happy !  Let  there  be  perfumes  and  sweet  odours 
"  for  thy  nostrils,  and  let  there  be  wreaths  of  flowers  and  HHes 
"  for  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  thy  beloved  sister  who  shall 
"  be  seated  by  thy  side.  Let  there  be  songs  and  the  music  of 
"  the  harp  before  thee,  and  setting  behind  thy  back  unpleasant 
"  things  of  every  kind,  remember  only  pleasure,  until  the  day 


A  cat  herding  geese. 
[Froni  a  jiapyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  10,016.] 

"  Cometh  wherein  thou  must  travel  to  the  land  which  loveth 
"  silence," 

The  advice  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  happy,  is  also  given  to  a 
high-priest  of  Memphis  by  his  dead  wife  That-I-em-hetep  on 
her  sepulchral  tablet  {Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  39, 
No,  1027).  She  says  :  "  Hail,  my  brother,  husband,  friend, 
"  ....  let '  not  thy  heart  cease  to  drink  water,  to  eat  bread,  to 


.  (?  . 
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"drink  wine,  to  love  women,  to  make  a  happy  day,  and  to 
"  seek  thy  heart's  desire  by  day  and  by  night  And  set  no 
"  care  whatsoever  in  thy  heart ;  are  the  years  which  [we  pass] 
"  upon  the  earth  so  many  [that  we  need  do  this]  ? " 

The  morality  of  the  Egyptians  was  of  a  high  character, 
and  certainly  higher  than  that  of  Oriental  nations  in  general. 
Many  of  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-hetep,  Kaqemna,  and  Khensu- 
hetep  bear  comparison  with  the  moral  maxims  of  the  Books  of 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus.  The  view  of  the  Egyptian  as 
to  his  duty  towards  his  neig:hbour  is  well  summed  up  by 
Pepi-Nekht,  an  old  feudal  lord  of  Elephantine,  who 
flourished  under  the  Vlth  dynasty,  and  said  :  "  I  am  one  who 
"  spoke  good  and  repeated  what  was  liked.     Never  did  1  say 


The  linn  and  the  unicorn  playing  a  ganic  of  draughts. 

[From  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  Ku.  10,016.} 

an  evil  word  of  any  kind  to  a  chief  against  anyone,  for  I 

wished  it  to  be  well  with  me  before  the  great  god.     I  gave 

bread  to  the  hungry  man,  and  clothes  to  the  naked  man.     I 

never   gave  judgment    in    a    case    between    two    brothers 

whereby  a  son  was  deprived  of  his  father's  goods.     I  was 

loved  by  my  father,  favoured  by  my  mother,  and  beloved  by 

my  brothers  and  sisters."     Love  of  parents  and  home  was 

a  strong  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  ;  and  it  was  one 

cause  of  his  hatred  of  military  service  and  of  any  occupation 

which  would  take  him  away  from  his  town  or  village.     He 

prayed,  too.  that   in   the   Other   World    he    might   have   his 

parents,  wife,  children,  and  relatives,  with  him  on  his  farm  in 
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the  Fields  of  Peace,  and  that  when  his  spirit  was  on  the  way 
thither,  the  spirits  of  his  kinsfolk  would  come  to  meet  him, 
armed  with  their  staves  and  weapons,  so  that  they  might 
protect  him  from  the  attack  of  hostile  spirits.  Like  all 
African  people  he  loved  music,  suig:uiff,  and  dancing;,  and 
was  attracted  by  ceremonials,  processions,  and  display  of 
every  kind ;  the  satirical  papyri  (see  the  illustrations  on 
pages  27-30),  and  even  the  wall-paintings  in  the  tombs, 
show  that  he  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The 
peasant  was  then,  as  now,  a  laborious  toiler,  and  as  he  was 
literally  the  slave  of  Pharaoh  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
ideas  of  freedom  and  national  independence,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  were  wholly  unknown  to  him. 

All  classes  were  intensely  superstitious,  and  they  believed 
firmly  in  the  existence  of  spirits, 
good  and  bad,  witches,  and  6ends 
and  devils,  which  they  tried  to 
cajole,  or  wheedle,  or  placate  with 
gifts,  or  to  vanquish  by  means  of 
spells,  mi^cal  names,  words  of 
power,  amulets  of  all  kinds, 
etc.  The  magician  was  the  real 
priest,  to  the  lower  classes  at  least, 
as  he  is  to  this  day  in  Central 
Africa,  for  by  the  use  of  magical 
fibres  he  assured  his  clients  that 
he  could  procure  for  them  the 
death,  or  sickness,  of  an  enemy, 
riches,  the  love  of  women,  dreams 
wherein  the  futiire  would  be  re- 
vealed to  them,  and  above  all,  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  We  find 
that  about  B.c  312  a  service  was 
r^ularly  performed  in  the  temple  of  Amcn-Ka  at  Thebes  to 
make  the  sun  rise.  In  the  course  of  it  a  figure  of  the  monster 
Apep,  who  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to  swallow  the 
Sun-god,  was  made  of  wax,  then  wrapped  in  new  papyrus  on 
which  the  "accursed  name"  of  the  fiend  was  written  in  green 
ink,  and  solemnly  burned  in  a  fire  fed  by  a  special  kind  of 
herb,  whilst  the  priest  spurned  it  with  his  left  foot  and  poured 
out  curses  on  each  of  the  thirty  "  accursed  names  "  of  the  evil 
one.  As  the  wax  melted  and  was  consumed,  together  with 
the  papyrus  and  the  green  ink  with  which  his  name  was  written, 
so  the  body  of  Apep  was  believed  to  be  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  the  rising  sun  in  the  eastern  sk}'. 


The  spearing  of  Apep. 
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From  the  evidence  given  at  Thebes  about  B.C.  1200 
against  certain  officials  who  were  impHcated  in  a  case  of 
conspiracy  against  Rameses  III,  it  appeared  that  a  certain 
man  had  stolen  a  book  of  magic  from  the  temple  library. 
From  this  he  obtained  instructions  how  to  make  the  wax 
figures  which  caused  the  sickness,  quakings  of  the  limbs, 
and  death  of  those  in  whose  forms  they  were  made.  An 
example  of  the  wax  figures  which  were  used  in  the  Ptolemaic 
period  is  exhibited  in  Table-case  C  in  the  Third  Egyptian 
Room,  No,  198.  The  core  is  made  of  inscribed  papyrus,  and 
in  front,  in  the  centre,  is  a  piece  of  hair,  presumably  that  of 
the  person  on  whom  the  magician  who  made  the  figure  sought 
to  exert  his  influence.  Every  act  of  daily  life  had  some 
magical  or  religious  observance  associated  with  it,  and  every 
day,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  declared  to  be  lucky  or 
unlucky,  in  accordance  with  a  series  of  events  which  were 
represented  by  the  Calendar  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

Superstition  played  as  prominent  a  part  in  medicine  as 
in  religion.  The  practice  of  dismembering  the  dead  in 
primitive  times  must  have  taught  the  Egyptians  some 
practical  anatomy,  and  the  operations  connected  with 
mummification  in  the  later  period  must  have  added  largely  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  internal 
organs  of  the  body.  The  Egyptians  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  the  heart  in  the  human  economy,  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
arteries.  A  considerable  number  of  medical  prescriptions 
have  come  down  to  us,  e.g.,  tho.se  which  are  inscribed  on  a 
papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  10,059)  ^"d  are  said  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Khufu  (Cheops),  a  king  of  the  IVth 
dynasty,  and  those  of  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  ;  from  these  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  closely 
resemble  in  many  particulars  the  prescriptions  given  in 
English  medical  books  printed  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Powders  and  decoctions  made  from  plants  and  seeds 
were  largely  used,  and  the  piths  of  certain  trees,  dates, 
sycamore-figs,  and  other  fruits,  salt,  magnesia,  oil,  honey, 
sweet  beer,  formed  the  principal  ingredients  of  many 
prescriptions.  With  these  were  often  mixed  substances  of  an 
unpleasant  nature,  e.g.,  bone  dust,  rancid  fat,  the  droppings  of 
animals,  etc.  In  order  that  certain  drugs  might  have  the 
desired  effect  it  was  necessary  for  the  physician  to  recite  a 
magical  formula  four  times  (Ebers  Papyrus  CVIII).  Other 
medicines  again  owed  their  efficacy  to  the  belief  that  they 
had  been  actually  taken  by  one  or  other  of  the  gods  whilst 
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they  reigned  upon  earth,  and  the  authorship  of  certain 
prescriptions  was  ascribed  to  Ra.  Thus  according  to  the 
■  Ebers  Papyrus  (XLVI)  Ra  suffered  from  attacks  of  boils  of 
a  most  malignant  kind,  and  he  made  up  a  salve,  containing 
sixteen  ingredients,  which  gave  him  instant  relief,  and  which 
was  therefore  certain  to  cure  ordinary  mortals.  The  following 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  a  prescription  which,  as  is 
evident,  contains  a  number  of  substances  which  are  well 
known  to  be  good  for  inflamed  eyes,  and  also  some  others 
the  special  value  of  which  is  not  clear : — 


5 


f] 


:i;il^« 


"  Another  [prescription]  for 
driving  inflammation  from  the  eye. 

Myrrh  i 

'  Clreat  Protectors '  seed  i 

Oxide  of  copper  i 

Citron  pips  i 

Northern  cypress  flowers  i 

Gazelle  droppings  r 

Oryx  olTal  i 

White  oil  1 
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•^ 


Place  in  water,  let  stand  for  one 
"night,  strain  through  a  cloth,  and 
ar  over  [the  eye]  for  four  days; 
"or,  according  to  another  prescription, 
paint  it  on  [the  eye]  with  a  goose- 
feather." 


The  Egyptian  physician  was  called  upon  not  only  to  heal 
his  patients,  but  to  beautify  them,  and  we  find  prescriptions 
for  removing  scurf  from  the  skin,  for  changing  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  for  making  the  skin  smooth,  and  the  following  for 
removing  wrinkles  from  the  face  : — 


<;— 3,      O  V      "Another  [prescriplion]  for  driving  a 
wrinkles  of  the  face. 


"11  = 


■\ZJk\l 

<=>0II1.:E^ 


I  Ball  of  ir 

I  Wax 

I  Fresh  oil 

I  Cypress  berries 


\Pireciioni  for  //«.] 


"Crush,  and  rub  down  and 
"put  in  new  milk  and  apply  it 
"to  the  face  for  six  days. 
"Take  good  heed  [to  this]."- 


scc  Fa/yrus  Ehers,  Plale  56. 
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The  population  of  Egypt  was,  in  1897,  9,734405  persons, 
of  whom  8,978,77s  were  Muhammadans,  35,200  Jews,  and 
730,162  Christians.  The  last  census  was  taken  on  the  29th 
April,  1907,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  country  consisted 
of  11,272,000  persons,  or  nearly  16  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1897. 

The  Egyptian  Language  is  not  Semitic,  although  it 
possesses  many  characteristics  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  but  in  a  less  developed  form.  Of  all  the 
views  on  the  subject  which  have  been  held  in  recent  years, 
the  most  plausible  one  is  that  which  makes  Egyptian  belong 
to  the  group  of  Proto-Semitic  languages.  The  Egyptian  and 
the  Semitic  languages  appear  to  have  sprung  from  a  common 
stock,  from  which  they  separated  before  their  grammars  and 
vocabularies  were  consolidated.  The  Egyptian  language 
developed  rapidly  under  circumstances  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  and  then,  apparently,  became  crystallized  ;  the  Semitic 
language  developed  less  rapidly,  but  continued  to  develope 
for  centuries  after  the  grov/th  of  the  Egyptian  language  was 
arrested.  To  the  period  when  Egyptian  separated  itself  from 
the  parent  stock  no  date  can  be  assigned,  but  it  must  have 
taken  place  some  thousands  of  years  before  Christ.  Later, 
under  the  XVlIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties,  B.C.  1550  to  1300, 
a  large  number  of  Semitic  words  were  introduced  into  the 
language,  and  in  such  compositions  as  the  "Travels  of  an 
Egyptian  "  (see  page  70)  a  great  many  are  transcribed  into 
Egyptian  characters. 

The  Egyptian  language  as  known  to  us  appears  in  four 
divisions,  viz.  :  — 

1.  The  Egyptian  of  the  E!arly  Empire,  which  was  studied 
and  employed  for  literary  purposes  from  about  it.c.  4400  to 
about  A.D.  200. 

2.  The  Egyptian  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and 
for  conversation,  from  about  B.C.  2600  to  650. 

3.  The  popular  speech  of  the  country,  from  about  600  or 
500  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Period, 

4.  The  ordinary  language  of  the  country,  after  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  it;  this  is  called  Coptic.  It  ceased  to 
be  used  in  Egypt  as  a  spoken  language,  probably  about  the 
twelfth  century,  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Services  are  rn 
several  places  in  Egypt  read  in  Copticon  Sundays  and  Festivals. 
although  very  few  people  understand  what  is  being  read.  Four 
dialects  of  Coptic  are  distinguished :  (1)  Thatof  Upper  Egypt, 
called  "Sahidic."  (2)  Thatof  Lower  Egypt,  called  "Boheiric." 
(3)  The  dialect  of  SCthSk  and  its  neighbourhood.     (4)  The 
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dialect  of  the  district  of  the  FayyOm.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era 
to  the  twelfth,  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt  was  preserved,  in 
a  modified  form,  chiefly  through  the  translations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  made  from  Greek  into  Coptic, 

Egyptian  Writing:  was  of  three  kinds,  which  are  called 
"  Hieroglyphic,"  "  Hieratic,"  and  "  Demotic."  The  oldest  form 
is  the  hierog^lyphic  {i.e.,  sacred  engraved  writing),  or  purely 
pictorial,  which  was  employed  in  inscriptions  upon  temples, 
tombs,  statues,  sepulchral   tablets,  etc.,  and  for  monumental 


A  page  of  hieratic  writing  from  the  Great  Harris  Papyru:,. 

purposes  generally.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  found  that 
the  hieroglyphic  form  of  writing  was  cumbrous,  and  that  in 
cases  where  it  was  important  to  write  quickly  on  papyrus, 
the  pictorial  characters  were  inconvenient.  The  scribes, 
therefore,  began  first  to  modify,  and  secondly  to  abbreviate 
the  pictorial  characters,  and  at  length  the  form  of  writing 
called  hieratic  {i.e..  the  priests'  writing)  was  developed. 
Hieratic  was  a  style  of  cursive  writing  much  used  by  the 
priests  in  copying  literary  compositions  on  papyrus  from  the 
IVth  or  Vth  dynasty  to  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  This  form 
of  writing   is  well  illustrated  by  the  above   reproduction   of 
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a  page  from  the  Great  Harris  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  9999),  which  was  written  about  B.C.  1200.  The  text  is 
read  from  right  to  left,  and  the  following  is  a  transcript  into 
hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  first  two  lines  : — 


^±i^^r°i^KomfiP 


i^jiwi'^r.^,. 


'■r. 


Between  the  end  of  the  XXIInd  and  the  beginning  of 
the  XXVIth  dynasty  the  scribes,  wishing  to  simplify  hieratic 
still  further,  constructed  from  it  a  purely  conventional  system 
of  signs  from  which  most  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  hieroglyphic,  or  pictures,  that  had  been  preserved  in  the 
hieratic  characters,  di.sappeared.  This  new  form  of  writing 
was  called  demotic  (/>.,  the  people's  writing),  but  it  was 
known  among  some  of  the  early  Egyptologists  as  enchorial 
(i.e.,  native  writing,  or  writing  of  the  country).  On  the 
Rosetta  Stone  (Egyptian  Gallery,  No.  gCo)  the  visitor  will 
see  an  example  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  forms 
of  writing  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  in  the  text 
we  find  that  the  hieroglyphic  portion  is  called  "the  writing  ot 

the  divine  words,"  or  letters,  ai  a™«  \i\,  and  the  demotic 
"  the  writing  of  books,"  i.e.,  rolls  of  papyrus,  pft  W '~°~'  M  °=*,- 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  writing  was  assigned  to  the  god 
Thoth,  who  was  the  great  scribe  of  the  gods,  and  who  is 
frequently  represented  holding  a  writing  palette  and  a  reed 
pen,  and  the  hieroglyphics,  or  picture  signs,  were,  therefore, 
called  "divine,  sacred,  or  holy."  Hieroglyphics  were  used 
for  monumental  purposes  until  about  the  end  of  the  third 
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century  A.D.,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  very  few  people 
could  read  them  or  understand  them. 

During  the  Ptolemaic  Period,  though  Greek  was  the 
language  of  the  kings  and  the  upper  classes  of  the  country, 
the  temples  were  covered  with  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  adopted  old  Egyptian 
titles,  and  had  their  names  transcribed  into  hieroglyphics  and 
cut  in  cartouches  like  the  Pharaohs.  In  the  reitjns  ol 
Euergetes  I(B.C.  267  to222)andEpiphanes{B.C.  205  to  181)  the 
priests  promulgated  decrees  in  honour  of  their  kings  which 
were  cut  on  slabs  of  basalt  in  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
Greek  characters,  but  on  the  sepulchral  tablets  of  the  period 
the  inscriptions  are  usually  in  hieroglyphics  alone,  because 
the  natives  throughout  the  country  clung  to  these  characters, 
which  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  associated  with  their 
religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies.  In  the  Southern  Egyptian 
Gallery,  however,  are  exhibited  several  tablets  which  are 
inscribed  in  demotic  as  well  as  in  hieroglyphics,  and  of  these 
may  be  noted  the  tablet  of  Tut-i-em-hetep  (No.  1028,  Bay  25), 
who  died  B.C.  118;  the  tabletof  Kha-em-hra  (No.gg/,  Bay  25); 
and  the  tablet  of  Peta  Bast  (No.  1030,  Bay  27).  In  the  Roman 
Period  we  find  that  the  use  of  demotic  sometimes  superseded 
that  of  hieroglyphics  in  public  documents,  and  as  an  example 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  fine  sandstone  tablet  inscribed, 
wholly  in  demotic,  with  a  decree  recording  the  dedication  of 
certain  properties  to  the  gods  who  were  worshipped  at  Karnak 
(Thebes)  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  (No.  993,  Bay  27). 
This  tablet  was  found  at  Karnak,  in  the  Hall  of  Columns, 
where,  no  doubt,  it  was  set  up  originally,  and  its  inscription 
was  cut  in  demotic,  because,  at  that  period,  that  form  of 
writing  was  better  understood  than  hierc^lyphics.  In  the 
Roman  Period  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  were  sometimes 
accompanied  by  renderings  into  Greek  and  Latin,  e.g..  No.  257, 
Third  Egyptian  Room,  Wall-case  No.  109.  This  is  a  portion 
of  a  statue  of  a  priest  bearing  a  shrine  of  Osiris.  On  the  back 
of  the  plinth  is  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics  containing  an 
address  to  Osiris  by  a  priest  of  the  "  fourth  order,"  and  on  one 
side  of  the  plinth  are  cut  in  Latin  and  Greek  "  priest  bearing 
Osiris," 

Coptic  is  written  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  seven  signs  (uj,  CJ,  S^,  g,,  3£,  (T^  "f)  derived  from 
demotic  characters,  the  phonetic  values  of  which  could  not  be 
expressed  by  Greek  letters.  A  fine  collection  of  sepulchral 
tablets  inscribed  in  Coptic  is  exhibited  in  the  Southern 
Egyptian  Gallery  (Bay  33),  and  a  long  and  most  instructive 
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series  of  drafts  of  documents  on  potsherds  and  slices  of  lime- 
stone will  be  found  in  Table-case  M  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room.  In  the  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (St.  Matthew  vi,  9) 
here  appended  the  reader  will  find  all  the  signs  which  are 
peculiar  to  Coptic  save  one  (  (J^).  The  dialect  is  that  oi 
Lower  Egypt.  The  two  words  marked  by  asterisks  are  Greek, 
not  Egyptian, 

neniioT        erriien 

Penidt  etkften 

Our  Father  who  art  in  the  heavens, 


nitJ'HOTl        AJLipeCfTOT&O 

niphioui  mareftoubo 

may  be  hallowed 


nxeneKpin. 

entche     pekran. 
thy  name, 


juLipeci 

Maresi 
May  come 


nateTeKJULexofpo. 

enUhe       tekmetouro. 
thy  kingdom. 


nereg^niK    jutipeqcgtoni    Juti^pH-f    j^jen     T<te 


Petehrtak 
Thy  will 

neAJL     £,izen 

mm  kitchen 

so  upon 


martfshopi 
let  it  be 

niKig,!. 
the  earth. 


tmphr^ti  khen           tphe 

as  in  the  heaven 

nencjuiK  itTe       pici" 

PenSik  etile            rasli 

Our  bread  of 


o'fog,      x^      nexepon 

Ouoh  kha  neieren 

And  forgive        our  debts 


miif  nan  trnplwou. 

give  it        to  us  to-day. 

tw.n    e&oX   Stt^pK-f    g,ujrt    itTeitX"^    efioX    nnn 

nan        ebol         emphritt  kdn  enltnkkd  ebol        enni 

to  us  as  we  also  forgive 

eTeofon       nxin     epujox      oTog,    JuCnepenxcn 


eteouon 
those  who    are 

ejfeo'rn      e 

ekhoun  e 

into 


our  debtors. 

^Ip^-cJU.oc.* 

pirasmos, 
temptation  ; 


And 


emperenlen 
bring  us  not 

ni-gputen 

nahmen 


e&o>\£,A.    nmexgitoof. 

eboiha  pipetkvvu. 

from  that  which  is  evil. 
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Decipherment  of  Egjrptian  Hieroglyphics.— Before  the 
close  of  the  period  of  Roman  rule  in  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphic 
system  of  writing  fell  into  disuse,  and  its  place  was  gradually 
taken  by  demotic,  />.,  a  conventional  form  of  the  hieratic, 
or  cursive  writing.  When  the  Egyptians  became  converted 
to  Christianity,  they  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet,  adding  to  it 
seven  signs  derived  from  demotic,  to  express  the  sounds 
peculiar  to  their  language.  The  priests  appear  to  have 
prosecuted  some  study  of  hieroglyphics  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  a.d.,  but  soon  after  this  the  power  to  read  and 


[NV  1 

understand  them  was  lost,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  no  Oriental  or  European  could  read  or 
understand  a  hieroglyphic  inscription.  During  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  many  attempts  were  made  by 
scholars  to  read  and  translate  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  but 
no  real  progress  was  made  until  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone.  This  "  Stone  "  is  a  portion  of  a  large  black 
basalt  stele  measuring  3  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet  4J  inches,  and 
is  inscribed  with  fourteen  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  thirty-two 
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lines  of  demotic,  and  fifty-four  lines  of  Greek.  (See  Southern 
Egyptian  Gallery,  No.  960.)  It  was  found  in  1798  by  a  French 
officer  of  artillery  named  Boussard,  among  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Saint  Julien,  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
removed,  in  1799,  to  the  Institut  National  at  Cairo,  to  be 
examined  by  the  learned;  and  Napoleon  ordered  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  engraved  and  copies  of  it  to  be  submitted  to  the 
scholars  and  learned  societies  of  Europe.  In  1801  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  it  was  sent  to  England 
in  February,  1802.  It  was  exhibited  for  a  few  months  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  then  was  finally 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Greek  text  was  made  by 
Du  Theil  and  Weston,  in  1801-02,  and  they  rightly  declared 
that  the  stone  was  set  up  as  the  result  of  a  Decree  passed 
at  the  General  Council  of  Egyptian  priests  assembled  at 
Memphis  to  celebrate  the  first  commemoration  of  the 
coronation  of  Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes,  king  of  all  Egypt. 
The  young  king  had  been  crowned  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  therefore  the  first  commemoration  took  place  in  the 
ninth  year,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  B.C.  196.  The  Decree 
sets  forth  that,  because  the  king  had  given  corn  and  money 
from  his  private  resources  to  the  temples,  and  had  remitted 
taxes  and  released  prisoners,  and  had  abolished  the  press- 
gang  and  restored  the  worship  of  the  gods,  etc.,  the  priests 
decreed  that :  Additional  honours  be  paid  to  the  king  and  his 
ancestors  ;  an  image  of  the  king  be  set  up  in  every  temple ; 
a  statue  and  shrine  be  set  up  in  every  temple ;  a  monthly 
festival  be  established  on  the  birthday  and  coronation  day 
of  the  king ;  this  Decree  be  engraved  upon  a  hard  stone 
stele  in  the  writing  of  the  priests  (hieroglyphic),  in  the  writing 
of  books  (demotic),  and  in  the  writing  of  the  Greeks  (Greek), 
and  set  up  in  every  temple  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class, 
by  the  side  of  the  image  of  the  king. 

In  1802  Akerblad  succeeded  in  making  out  the  general 
meaning  of  several  lines  of  the  demotic  text,  and  in  identifying 
the  equivalents  of  the  names  Alexander,  Alexandria,  Ptolemy, 
etc.  In  1819  Thomas  Young  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  vol.  IV,  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  texts, 
and  among  them  was  a  list  of  several  alphabetic 
Egyptian  characters  to  which,  in  most  cases,  he  had  assigned 
correct  values.  He  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  phonetic 
principle  in  the  reading  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  their  decipherment.  Warburton, 
De  Guignes,  Barth^lemy  and  Zoegaall  jwj/ci'/crf  the  existence 
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of  alphabetic  hieroglyphics,  and  the  three  last-named  scholars 
believed  that   the   oval,  or  cartouche  (  I,   contained 

a  royal  name ;  but  it  was  Young  who  first  proved  both  points 
and  successfully  deciphered  the  name  of  Ptolemy  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  and  that  of  Berenice  on  another  monument, 
and  it  was  Bankes  who  first  identified  the  name  of 
Cleopatra.  The  list  of  alphabetic  characters  was  much 
enlarged  in  1822  by  the  eminent  scholar  ChampolUon,  who 
not  only  correctly  deciphered  the  names  and  titles  of  most  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  but  drew  up  classified  lists  of  the 
hicrr^lyphics,  and  formulated  a  system  of  grammar  and 
general  decipherment  which  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
subsequent  Egyptologists  have  worked.  The  discovery  of  the 
correct  alphabetic  values  of  Egyptian  signs  was  most  useful 
for  reading  names,  but,  for  translating  the  language,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Coptic  was  required.  Now  Coptic 
is  only  another  name  for  Egyptian.  The  Egyptian  Christians 
are  called  "  Copts,"  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Liturgies,  etc., 
which  they  translated  from  Greek  soon  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  are  said  to  be  written  in  "Coptic."  The 
knowledge  of  Coptic  has  never  been  lost,  and  a  comparatively 
large  sacred  literature  has  always  been  available  for  study  by 
scholars,  ChampolUon,  quite  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
realized  the  great  Importance  of  Coptic  for  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  decipherment,  and  he  made  himself  the  greatest 
Coptic  scholar  of  his  time.  His  knowledge  of  Coptic  was 
deep  and  wide,  and  to  this  important  qualification  much  ot 
his  success  is  due.  Having  once  obtained  a  correct  value  of 
many  alphabetic  and  syllabic  characters,  his  knowledge  of 
Coptic  helped  him  to  deduce  the  values  of  others,  and  to 
assign  meanings  to  Egyptian  words  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
The  method  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian 
alphabet  was  recovered  is  this;  It  was  assumed  correctly 
that  the  cartouche  always  contained  a  royal  name.  The 
only  cartouche  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  assumed  to  contain 
the  name  Ptolemy.  An  obelisk  brought  from  Fhilae 
about  that  time  contained  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  and 
a  translation  of  it  in  Greek,  which  mentioned  two  names, 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  and  one  of  the  cartouches  was  filled 
with  hieroglyphic  characters  which  were  identical  with  those 
in  the  cartouche  on  the  Rosetta  Stone.  Thus  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  cartouche  an  the  Rosetta  Stone 
contained  the  name  of  Ptolemy  written  in  hieroglyphic 
characters.     Here   is   the   cartouche   which   «as   assumed    to 
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represent  the  name  Ptolemaios,  or  Ptolemy,  the  hien^lyphics 
being  numbered  (A)— 


and  here  is  the  cartouche  which  was  assumed  to  represent  the 
name  Cleopatra  (B)— 


Now  in  B,  the  first  sign,  ^,  must  represent  K ;  it  is  not 
found  in  A.  No.  2  sign,  je*.,  is  identical  with  No.  4  sign  in  A. 
This  was  assumed  to  be  L.  No.  3  sign,  L  represents  a  vowel, 
and  doubled,  |j[] ,  is  found  in  A,  No.  6.  No.  4  sign,  -ft,  is 
identical  with  No.  3  in  A,  and  it  must  have  the  value  of  O  in 
both  A  and  B.  No.  5  sign,  d,  is  identical  with  No,  1  in  A, 
and  as  A  contains  the  name  Ptolemy,  the  first  sign,  n,  must 
he  P.  No.  6  sign,  "^j  is  wanting  in  A,  but  its  value  must 
be  A,  becau.se  it  is  the  same  sign  as  No.  9,  which  ends  the 
name  Kleopatra.  No.  7,  .^z:;.,  does  not  occur  in  A,  but  we  see 
it  in  other  cartouches  taking  the  place  of  =,  the  second  letter 
in  the  name  of  Ptolemaios,  and  it  must  therefore  be  some  kind 
of  T.  No.  8,  •=>,  we  assume  is  R,  because  it  is  the  last  letter 
but  one  in  the  name  of  Kleopatra.  Nos.  10  and  1 1  signs,  q, 
wc  find  after  the  names  of  goddesses;  the  first  of  them 
is  T;  and  the  second  is  a  "determinative."  We  now  insert 
the  alphabetic  values  in  the  two  cartouches  and  obtain  the 
following  results ; 


In  the  case  of  A  it  is  quite  clear  that  Ptol  is  the  first  part 
of  the  name  of  Ptolemaios,  therefore  c^  I](l  P  must  represent 
the  second  part  of  the  name,  or  Maios.  We  may  then  say 
that  ,=  is  M,  and  the  last  .sign  P  is  8,  and  that  I|l|  represents 
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some  i-sound,  or  ^-sound  ;  in  the  case  of  B  we  are  certain  of  the 
values  of  all  the  signs  except  j ,  ■==-  and  O,  but  it  is  clear  from 
their  positions  in  the  name  that  the  first  two  must  represent  K 
and  R,  We  have  seen  that  the  signs  §  are  added  to  the 
names  of  goddesses,  and  as  Xleopatra  was  regarded  as  a 
goddess,  they  are  added  to  her  name.  They  do  not  affect  the 
name  itself.  The  two  royal  names  may  now  be  taken  out  of 
the  cartouches,  and  the  values  written  under  the  characters 
thus  : 


P   T      O        L 

I  .2a     q      fl  □ 


M     (I  ■"  E)    S 


ECl   O 


Taking  another  f<7r/o«cA^  (  ''^^■^^*P*i]!         *"^^^   ] 

we  already  know  the  signs.  ^  .fia  P  []  cz^^i  -=»,  which  repre- 
sent A.  L.  8.  £(?)>  Tt  and  R.  The  only  Greek  name  which 
contains  these  letters  in  this  order  is  Alexandras,  or 
Alexander,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  last  sign,  — «— , 
is  S.  that  ^=r*  is  K.  that  \  is  A.  and  that is  N- 

A  common  title  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was  ^=n[jlj(l-'=>— , 
and  as  we  know  all  the  signs  but  one  ([jtj)  with  certainty  wt: 
write  down  K-lll|-S"RS.  which  tan  only  be  "  Kaisaro.s,"  or 
"  Caesar."  From  this  we  again  see  that  V^  represents  the  ai 
in  Katcra/MK  and  WroXtftauK,  or  ae  in  Caesar. 

In  this  way  the  Egyptian  alphabet  was  recovered. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  last  line  of  the  Egyptian  text  on 
the    Rosetta    Stone    we    shall    find    that    in    the    cartouche 

which  have  not  been  explained  above,  viz.,  y  ^^      \  ""^^  '^■ 
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These  signs,  it  is  dear,  form  no  part  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  position  in  which  they  are  found  suggests  that  they 
represent  titles.  A  reference  to  the  Greek  version  (line  49) 
shows  that  Ptolemy  is  there  called  "  everliving,  beloved  of 
Phtha,"  and  it  now  remains  to  see  if  the  hieroglyphics  mean 
anything  like  these  words.  The  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
first  sign,  ■¥■,  were  well  known  from  the  statements  of  Greek 
writers  who  said  that  it  was  pronounced  amk,  and  that  it 
meant  "  living,"  or  "  life."  Two  of  the  three  characters  in  the 
group,  8,  we  know  to  be  P  and  T,  and  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  8  represents  the  name  of  the  god  Phtha,  or 
as  it  is  now  read  Ptak.  Now,  if  y  means  "  living  "  or  "  life," 
and       K   means  "  Ptah,"     X^    must   mean   "  for   ever,"  and 

■■'=31  (1(1  must  mean  "  beloved."  Of  the  first  group,  X^,  we 
already  know  the  value  of  the  second  sign  Ci,  T,  and  of  the 
second  group  we  know  that  (1(1  has  the  value  of  I.  Recourse 
must  now  be  had  to  Coptic,  so  that  the  Coptic  (/.«■„  Egyptian) 
words  for  "for  ever"  and  "beloved"  may  be  compared  with 
the  hieroglyphic  originals.  The  common  word  for  "  for  ever," 
•'  eternity,"  etc.,  is  eneh,  but  there  is  no  «  in  ^T^,  so  this  will 

not  suit.  We  do,  however,  find  the  word  fTeX,  djet,  which 
means  "  an  age,"  "a  long  undefined  period  of  time,"  and  this 
agrees  well  with  the  sound  of  ^\,  anti  shows  that  the  sound  ot 
^^  was  something  like  DJ,  and  that  =^s=  must  have  a  T 
sound.  The  common  word  in  Coptic  for  "  to  love  "  is  jutep, 
tner,  and  we  may  therefore  transcribe  *«3:.  (1(1  by  meri,  and 
assume  that  it  means  something  like  "beloved."  As  the 
meanings  here  deduced  for  "T  ^^  5*'^^4y  make  good 
sense  in  every  text  in  which  they  occur  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  them  to  be  correct. 
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The  Egyptian  alphabetic  characters  are  as  follow : — 
'^  A  The  Hebrew  aUph  N. 

\        A 

0  A  Pronounced  like  the  Hebrew  y. 

nfl   or  w  I  The  Hebrew  vorfA  V 


,  or  (2  U  or  W  The  Hebrew  ^  and  \     It  had  some- 

times an  c-sound,  like  the  Hebrew  \- 


\  B  Hebrew  3. 

DP  „         S- 


}" 


V 

"^^^  I      R  and  L  „       1  and  7- 

.2a  J 


ra 


3,  without  the  I 

Dor  SC' 

Of- 
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S  is  Hebrew  j. 

£i  T  „     n- 


^ 


TCH  orH(?} 


Hieroglyphic  writing.— The  hieroglyph  is  a  picture  of  an 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  €.g:,  .ts>-  an  eye,  ^^  a  ram, 
,^u  a  hare,  ^\  a  vulture,  "^e.  a  ducit,  ic:  a  star,  [I  an  obelisk, 
^  a  face,  5  a  leg. 

Now  pictures  may  also  represent  ideas,  r.^.,  "SjV,  a  wall 
leaning  on  one  side  represents  "falling";  T,  a  musical 
instrument,  symbolizes  "  joy,  happiness,  pleasure,"  etc.  ; 
g,  a  seal,  represents  something  of  which  great  care  is 
taken,  />.,  "treasure";  ^,  a  man  holding  a  vessel  placed  on 
his  head,  symbolizes  "  to  bear,  to  carry  ";  ''^^,  the  sky  with  a 
siar  hanging  from  it,  suggests  -'night";  and  so  on.  Hiero- 
glyphs used  in  this  way  are  called  ideographs.  Every  object 
had  a  name,  therefore  each  picture,  or  hieroglyjih,  was  a 
word-sign,  and  a  list  of  these  would  have  made  a  dictionary 
in  the  earliest  times.  At  one  time  all  hieroglyphs  were 
syllabic,  and  the  Egyptians  had  no  alphabetic  hieroglyphs; 
and  if  scribes  had  needed  to  write  down  letter  by  letter 
the  name  of  some  foreign  product,  or  the  name  of  a  foreign 
king,  supposing  they  did  not  possess  syllables  suitable  in 
sound,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  In  fact  the 
Egyptians  needed  an  alphabet,  and  the  oldest  inscriptions  of 
any  length  show  that  they  already  possessed  one. 

About  the  origin  of  alphabetic  hieroglyphs  opinions 
differ.  They  probably  arose  in  this  way.  The  sounds  of  the 
first  letters  of  the  names  of  certain  objects  were  given  to  the 
pictures  of  such  objects,  and  henceforward  the  pictures,  or 
hieroglyphs,  bore  those  phonetic  values,  and  so  became  the 
letters  of  an  alphabet.  Each  name  chosen  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  syllable  containing  an  initial 
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consonant,  and  one  or  more  vowels.  The  vowel,  or  vowels, 
was  dropped,  and  the  name  of  the  object,  or  the  syllable, 

passed    into   a    purely    alphabetic    value.    Thus     J     is    an 

alphabetic  hieroglyph  with  the  phonetic  value  of  it,  and  it  may 
well  represent  the  consonant  of  some  word  like  Bu  "  a  place," 
or  Bda  "iron."  Similarly  <=>,  which  has  the  phonetic  value 
of  R,  probably  represents  the  consonant  of  some  word  like 
Jiu  "mouth,"  in  Coptic  Rd;  and  ■<-=—  with  the  phonetic  value 
of  F  probably  represents  the  consonant  of  some  word  like  /a 
"  to  carry."  Thus  we  have  a  series  of  alphabetic  characters  or 
letters.  Signs  having  alphabetic  values  are  used  to  form 
words  without  any  reference  to  their  pictorial  or  ideographic 
meanings.     One  of  the  words  for  "knife"  is  s/nf,  which  is 

thus  spelt  ll .     Now   H  j  is  a   picture  of  a   chair-back  ; 

<=—  /"is  a  picture  of  a  snail (?);  -^^^  «  is  a  picture  of  the 
wavy  surface  of  water ;  and  c^Ds  /  is  a  picture  of  a  human 
hand  stretched  out  flat ;  in  the  word  s/nt  the  picture  meanings 
of  the  characters  play  no  part,  and  the  signs  are  used  to 
express  alphabetic  sounds  only. 

As  long  as  the  Egyptians  used  picture  writing  pure  and 
simple  its  meaning  was  easily  understood,  but,  when  they 
began  to  spell  their  words  with  alphabetic  signs  and  syllabic 
values  of  picture  signs  which  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  signs,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
indicate  in  some  way  the  meaning  and  even  the  sounds  of 
many  of  the  words  so  written.  This  they  did  by  adding  to 
them  signs  which  are  called  determinatiTes.     Thus  the  word 

dAa  V  ■  ,.n  means  both  "  to  stand  "  and  "  boat,"  but  when  the 
writer  wished  the  reader  to  give  it  the  former  meaning  he 
added  to  the  word  a  pair  of  legs  Ti,  thus  9  ,  and  when 
the  latter  he  added  the  picture  of  a  boat  ^e^,  thus  9  ^j^. 
Similarly  men  ^^  means  "to  abide,  be  stable,"  and  also  "to 
be  ill,"  and  the  meanings  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the 
determinatives  r=^i=  and  ''^,  the  former  signifying  "an 
abstract  idea,"  and  the  latter  "discomfort,"  or  "evil."  The 
following  words  show  the  use  of  the  determinatives  ;  jj  a  god, 
S]J  actions  performed  with  the  mouth,  J|  a  woman,   c^t^i  a 

C  2 
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country,  H  the  skin  of  an  animal,  ^^Z^  water,  >!»^  actions 
performed  with  a  knife,  and  ^  a  pot  of  unguent  or  liquid. 

TheRodKhnemu       Q^^j^ 

Me/u  "  to  speak  "        ][  <=>  \  ^ 

Snt "  daughter  " 

/Tfj//"  Nubia" 

Penrtu  "  mouse  " 

Mdu  "  cat " 

QedA  "libation" 

Sma  "  to  slay  " 

Merhel  "  oil " 


" — « 


Heqt  "  beer "  «     ^ 

Hieroglyphs  are  written  in  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
lines  as  in  A  and  B,  In  these  examples  the  words  are  to  be 
read  in  the  direction  in  which  the  birds  face,  »>.,  from  left  to 
right. 

A. 


I 

ii 

p 

-> 

&. 

-cz>- 

^ 

5 

i 

k 

n 

1^ 

1 

■  These  words  mean  :  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  a  perfea  man  make  thou 
[thy]  son  well  pleasing  to  God," 
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PAPYRUS   AND   PALETTE, 

B. 


Evy^^iiij 


The  writing;  materials  consisted  of  papyrus,  palette, 
reed-pens,  ink  and  ink-pot.  Papyrus  was  made  from  the 
stem  of  the  papyrus  plant  (Cj-/vrus  Papyrus"),  which  grew  in 
the  marshes  and  pools  near  the  Nile ;  it  is  no  longer  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  but  is  found  in  the  SOdftn,  where  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  2o  to  25  ft.,  and  has  very  thick  stems.  The 
exact  meaning  and  derivation  of  "  papyrus  "  are  unknown, 
but  the  word  is  probablj'  of  Egj'plian  origin.'  A  sheet  of 
papyrus  was  made  in  the  following  way :  The  stem  was  cut 
into  thin  strips,  which  were  laid  side  by  side  perpendicularly, 
and  upon  these  another  series  of  strips  was  laid  horizontally ; 
a  thin  solution  of  gum,  or  paste,  was  run  in  between  them, 
after  which  the  sheet  was  pressed  and  dried.  By  joining  a 
number  of  such  sheets  together  rolls  of  almost  any  length 
could  be  made.  The  longest  papyrus  in  the  Egyptian 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  9999,  is  135  ft.  long 
and  I  ft.  s  in.  wide ;  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  measures  78  ft.  by 
I  ft.  3  in.  ;  the  Papyrus  of  Nebseni,  76  ft.  by  8}  in.  ;  the 
Papyrus  of  Nu,  65  ft.  6  in.  by  i  ft.  ij  in.;  the  Papyrus  of 
Nekht.  46  ft.  7  in.  by  i  ft.  i  J  in. 

The  palette,  in   Egyptian   mestha  W"^""^'  "^"^"y 

consisted  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  wood,  from  eight  to  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad,  at  one  end  of  which 
were  sunk  a  number  of  oval  or  circular  hollows  to  hold  ink  or 
paint.  Down  the  middle  was  cut  a  groove,  sloping  at  one  end, 
in  which  the  writing  reeds  were  placed ;  these  were  kept  in 
position  by  a  piece  of  wood  glued  across  the  middle  of  the 
palette,  or  by  a  sliding  cover,  which  also  served  to  protect  the 
reeds  from  injury.  A  very  good  collection  of  palettes  is 
exhibited  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room,  Table-case  C.  Of 
special   interest  are  the  palettes  of  Ba-nefer,  of  the  reign  of 

'  These  words  mean  :  "  1  have  given  bread  to  the  famishing,  water  10 
the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  and  a  boat  to  him  that  was  shipwrecked." 

"  A  recent  view  makes  "  papyrus  "  to  be  derived  from  the  conjeciura.1 
name  pa-p-ior  "  that  which  is  of  the  river." 
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Woodeu  palette  inscribed  with  the  Wooden  palelle  of  Rameri, 

rAih.„»i   Hc   ifioo  official  of  Tholhmes  IV, 

name  of  Aihmes  1,  B.C.  itKM. 


■"•^  Pgyplian  Room.] 
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Pepi  II,  B.C.  3200  (No.  13,782);  the  palette  of  Aahmes  I, 
the  first  king  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  t6oo 
(No.  12,784) ;  the  palette  of  the  scribe  Pa-mer-ahaii,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Amen-hetep  III,  about  B.C.  1450  (No.  5513); 
and  the  palettes  of  Amen-mes  (No.  12,778)  and  a  scribe 
(No.  5514),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Seti  I  and  Rameses  II 
respectively.  The  hollows  for  the  ink,  or  paint,  generally 
black  and  red,  are  usually  two  in  number,  but  some 
palettes  have  a  dozen.  The  inscriptions  on  palettes 
usually  contain  prayers  to  the  great  gods  of  the  Other 
World    for    sepulchral    offerings ;    but   sometimes   they    are 

dedications  to  the  god  Tehuti,  or  Thoth  ^%  3 ,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing  is  attributed.  The  writing 
reed,  in  E^gyptian  ges/i  U  ffl .  which  served  as  a  pen,  was 

about  10  inches  long,  and  from  y^th  to  ]Jth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  the  end  used  for  writing  was  bruised  and  not  cut. 
After  the  XXVIth  dynasty,  an  ordinary  reed,  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  was  employed,  and  the 
end  was  cut  like  a  quill,  or  steel  pen.  The  ordinary  palette  will 
hold  about  ten  writing  reeds  easily.  The  ink  was  made  of 
mineral  or  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  gum  and  water. 
The  earths,  or  ochres,  or  preparations  of  copper,  were  rubbed 
down  on  slabs  with  little  mullers,  several  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room,  Table-ca.se  C.  The 
ink-pot  was  called  pfs  °  O.  and  was  usually  made  of 
faience    or   porcelain.     The   hiert^lyph    ttg    represents   the 

palette,  an  ink  pot,  and  a  reed,  united  by  a  cord  ;  the  whole 
stands  for  "  scribe  "  and  "  writing." 

Besides  papyrus,  scribes  frequently  used  slices  of  white 
limestone  of  a  fine  texture,  or  boards  plastered  with  lime, 
for  writing  purposes.  On  these  they  wrote  drafts  of  literary 
compositions,  hymns,  school  exercises,  and  sketches  in  outline 
of  the  figures  of  kings,  gods,  etc.,  made  to  scale.  As  examples 
may  be  mentioned  No.  22,  inscribed  with  the  draft  of  a  legal 
document  which  was  drawn  up  in  connection  with  a  robbery  of 
weapons  from  the  Royal  Arsenal  by  the  Chief  of  the  Treasury, 
about  B.C.  1 100,  and  No.  41,  inscribed  in  the  hieratic  character 
with  a  draft  of  a  part  of  a  famous  work  called  the  "  Instruc- 
tions of  Amen-em-hat  I,"  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  2500 
(Third  Egyptian  Room,  Table-case  C).  In  the  Ptolemaic 
Period   pieces  of  broken  earthenware  vessels,  or   potsherds, 
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commonly  known  as  ostraka,  were  much  used  for  writing 
purposes.  The  inscriptions  on  these  are  chiefly  of  a  business 
character,  receipts  or  acquittances,  etc. ;  but  certain  of  them 
contain  extracts  from  literary  works,  e.g.,  a  school  exercise 
consisting  of  lines  105-117  and  128-139  of  Ihe  Phoenissae  of 
Euripides  (No.  88,  Third  Egyptian  Room,  Table-case  C). 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt,  the  Copts, 
or  Christian  Egyptians,  imitated  their  pagan  ancestors,  and 
wrote  letters,  lists  of  objects,  prayers,  extracts  from  the 
Scriptures,  etc.,  on  slices  of  white  limestone.  A  fine  collection  of 
such  Coptic  inscriptions  is  exhibited  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 


.Slab  of  limesloDe  inscribed  with  a  dra.rt  of  a  deed.     Dated  in  the  reign  of 

lleru-em-heb,  about  B.C.  140O. 
[No.  22,  Table-case  C.  Third  Egyptian  Room.] 

Room,  Table-case  M  ;  and  of  special  interest  are :  No.  3. 
Liturgical  fragment.  No.  5.  An  undertaking  by  Abraham 
to  take  charge  of  a  camel.  Xo.  8.  Religious  exercise,  Coptic 
and  Greek  hymns.  No.  17.  Extract  from  Psalm  xcviii,  "  Sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  Song,"  etc.  No.  19.  Part  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Canon  of  the  Mass,  written  in  corrupt  Greek  by  Apa 
Eihannes.  No.  20.  Fragment  containing  part  of  a  Greek  hymn 
and  a  letter  in  Coptic,  conveying  the  salutations  of  Dioskoros 
to  his  brother  Ounaref  and  his  mother  Tnouba.  No.  26. 
Letter  from  the  priest  Victor  and  Matthaios,  to  Germanos 
and  Isak  (Isaac),  authorizing  them  to  sow  their  share  of  a 
field,  and  specifying  the  rent.  No.  28.  Document  referring 
to  the  sale  of  a  camel.  It  is  dated  on  the  second  of  the  month 
Pashans,   and    witnessed    by   three    persons; — Dioskle    and 
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Ouanafre'  of  Pallas,  and  Gei^orios  of  Remmosh.  No.  41. 
Part  of  a  letter  requesting  some  monks  to  bless  the  writers, 
and  to  send  holy  water  to  them  that  they  might  sprinkle 
their  sick  beasts  with  it.  No.  53.  List  of  measurements  of 
land,  in  which  Greek  arithmetical  signs,  etc.,  are  employed. 
No.  57.  Receipt  for  a  holokotiiios  (solidus)  paid  as  tax  or 
rent  by  Zadl  for  the  "  camels'  field "  for  the  ninth  year. 
No.  60.  School  exercise  in  Greek  and  Coptic  grammar;  on 
the  obverse  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  authorities 
of  a  monastery.  No.  61.  Reading  exercise.  Na  62.  Frag- 
ment of  a  school  exercise,  with  rough  drawings  of  animals. 
No.  65.  Acquittance  of  Mizael  Konstantinos  for  the  first 
instalment  of  taxes  for  the  year,  signed  by  Severus.  No,  66, 
Writing  exercise  for  the  formation  of  letters.  The  Copts 
sometimes  covered  the  outside  of  an  unbroken  jar  with  lists, 
etc.,  e.g.,  the  amphora.  No.  i66f.  Fourth  Egyptian  Room, 
Wall-case  No.  163.  On  this  are  written  six  lists  of  names 
of  men,  with  those  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  inscriptions  were  written  not  later  than  the 
eighth  century. 


'  .k  font!  of  the  old  Egyptian 
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CHAPTER   III. 
Egvptlan  Literature,  Sacred  and  Profane. 

Egyptian  Literature. — The  literature  of  Ancient  Egypt, 
written  in  the  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  characters, 
is  large,  and  the  contents  of  the  principal  divisions  of  it  may 
be  thus  summarized: — 

Religious  literature :  first  and  foremost  is  the  great 
compilation  of  texts,  partly  magical  and  partly  religious,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  "  Per-em-hru,"  />,,  the  "  Book  of 
Coming  Forth  by  Day,"  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.  This  work  is  extant  in  three  great 
Recensions,  viz.,  the  Heliopolitan,  Theban,  and  Salte.  The 
Heliopolitan  Recension  consists  of  a  series  of  formulas  of  a 
semi-magical  character,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  which  were 
collected  by  the  priests  of  An,  or  Heliupolis,  about  B.C.  3300. 
A  large  number  of  these  formulas  were  in  existence  long  before 
this  period.  The  oldest  copies  of  texts  of  this  Recension  are 
found  in  the  Pyramids  of  kings  Unas,  Tela,  Pepi  I,  Mehti- 
em-sa-f,  and  Pepi  II  at  Sakk^rah,  but  series  of  the  formulas 
from  it  were  copied  on  coffins  and  sarcophagi  down  to  about 
li.c.  200,  Among  such  is  the  coffin  of  Amamu  in  the  British 
Museum  (Firsit  Egyptian  Room,  No.  6654).  On  this  mag- 
nificent coffin  are  written  some  hundreds  of  lines  of  text  in 
black  ink,  and  a  list  of  canonical  offerings,  according  to  the 
Liturgy  of  Funerar>-  Offerings,  is  appended.  The  coffin  itselt 
was  intended  to  represent  the  chamber  of  a  mastaba  tomb, 
and  on  the  inside  are  painted  pictures  of  doors  and  panels, 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  tombs  about  B.C.  3500. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class,  and  it  was  probably  made 
before  the  Xlth  dynasty  (B.C.  2600).  In  connection  with  this 
must  be  mentioned  the  portion  of  a  wooden  coffin  of 
Menthuljetep,  a  king  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed a  version  of  a  part  of  the  XVIIth  Chapter  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  (Second  Egyptian  Room,  Wall-cases  86-88), 

The  Theban  Recension  was  generally  written  upon  papyri 
in  hieroglyphics,  and  was  divided  into  sections,  or  chapters, 
each  of  which  had  its  distinct  title,  but  no  definite  place  in  the 
series.  It  was  much  used  during  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and 
XXth  dynasties.  In  the  first  half  of  the  XVI  Ilth  dynasty  the 
custom  grew  up  of  adding  vignettes  to  certain  chapters  of 
this   Recension,  and  before  another  century  had  passed  so 
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many  coloured  illustrations  were  added  to  the  papyri  that 
frequently  chapters  had  to  be  abbreviated,  and  the  scribes 
were  obliged  to  omit  some  of  them  altogether.  This 
Recension  contained  abotit  iSochapters,  but  no  extant  papyrus 
contains  them  all.  The  chapters  represent  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  colleges  of  On  (Memphis),  Herakleopolis, 
Abydos,  and  Thebes,  and  are  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  Egyptian  Religion.  In  the  Rubric  to  the 
LXIVth  Chapter  are  mentioned  two  traditions  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Recension.  In  the  one  it  is 
stated  that  the  chapter  was  "found"  in  the  reign  of  Semti, 
a  king  of  the  1st  dynasty,  and  in  the  other  that  it  was  "  found  " 
in  the  reign  of  Menkaura  (Mycerinus),  a  king  of  the  IVth 
dynasty,  by  yeru-tata-f.  a  prince,  the  .son  of  King  Khufu,  or 
Cheops.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  it 
was  believed  that  the  chapter  was  in  existence  in  the  earliest 
dynasties.  Now  we  find  from  the  Papyrus  of  Nu  that  there 
were  two  forms  of  this  chapter  extant,  and  that  one  of  these 
was  twice  as  long  a.s  the  other.  The  longer  one  is  entitled 
"  Chapter  of  Coming  Forth  by  Day,"  and  the  shorter, "  Chapter 
of  Knowing  the 'Chapters  of  Coming  Forth  by  Day'  in  a 
Single  Chapter."  The  rubric  to  the  latter  attributes  the  chapter 
to  the  Ist  dynasty,  and  thus  it  seems  that  even  at  this  remote 
period  the  "  Chapters  of  Coming  Forth  by  Day  "  were  widely 
known,  and  that  the  priests  found  it  necessary  to  produce  for 
general  use  a  chapter  which  contained  the  essence  of  them  all. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world  of  papyri  containing  the  Theban  Recension,  and  of  these 
may  be  specially  mentioned  :  The  Papyrus  of  Nebsem,'  with 
vignettes  in  black  outline  (tio.  9900);  the  Papyrus  of 
Ani,  a  magnificently  coloured  papyrus  containing  texts  and 
vignettes  not  found  elsewhere*  (No.  10470);  the  Papyrus 
of  Nu,  with  coloured  vignettes,  rubrics,  etc.,  containing  a  good 
text  throughout,  and  a  large  number  of  chapters  not  found 
elsewhere^  (No.  10.477);  t^he  Papyrus  of  Hu-nefer,  a  scribe 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Seti  1,  with  a  fine  series  of 
brilliantly  painted  vignettes"  (No.  9901);  and  the  Papyrus 

'  Photographs  of  this  Papyrus  have  been  published  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  £2  2s.  per  set. 

*  A  full  coloured  facsimile  hns  been  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  37  plates,  portfolio,  ^i  11s.  6d.,  half  bound  ^1  t6s. 
The  Egyptian  Text  is  also  issued  with  an  English  translation,  etc.,  4I0., 

'  Also  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ;  "Facsimiles 
of  the  Papyri  of  Hunefer,  Anhai,  Kerasher  and  Netchemet,  with  supple- 
mentary text  from  the  Papyrus  of  Nu,'  fol.,  £2  101. 
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Vignelte  Hnd  text  of  the  Thebin  Book  of  the        Vignelle  and  lexl  of  Ihe  Theban  Book  of  the 

.  -  Dead  from  the  Papyrus  of  Ani.  Dead  from  the  Papyrus  cf  Nu. 

[Brit.  Mus.,  No,  io,47o-]    XVIIIlh  dynasty.        [Brir.  Mus.,  No.  10,477.]    XVIIIih  dynasty. 
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of  Mut-l^etep,  most  valuable 
because  it  contains  correct  copies 
of  early  texts  (No.  10.010). 

Out  of  the  Theban  Recension 
grew  another  Recension,  to 
which  no  special  name  has  been 
given.  It  was  written  on  papyrus 
both  in  hieroglyphics  and  hiera- 
tic,and  its  Chapters  haveno  fixed 
order.  It  came  into  existence 
in  the  XXth  dynasty,  probably 
under  the  growing  influence  of 
the  priests  of  Amen.  Fine 
examples  of  the  papyri  of  this 
Recension  are  the  Papyrus  of 
Queen  Netchemet  (see  Plate 
I),  the  wife  of  ^er-Heru, 
the  first  high  priest-king  of  the 
XXIst  dynasty  (exhibited  in  the 
Southern  Egyptian  Gallery ),and 
the  Papyrus  of  Anhai,  a  priestess 
of  Amen.^  In  the  latler  an 
entirely  new  style  of  decoration 
is  employed,  and  gold  is  used 
in  decorating  the  disk  of  Ra 
Harmachis  for  the  first  time. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  between  B.C.  lOOO 
and  650  little  is  known.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  great  renais- 
sance, which  took  place  in  the 
XXVIth  dynasty,  another  Re- 
cension came  into  use,  called  the 
Saite.  In  this  the  chapters  had 
a  fixed  order,  many  new  ones 
being  inserted.  The  text  was 
written  both  in  hieroglyphics  and 
hieratic,  and  it  was  decorated 
wi  th  a  seriesof  vignettes,  in  which 
all  the  figures  were  drawn  in 
black  outline.  The  appearance 
of  papyri  of  this  Recension  is 
monotonous  and  dull,  and  both 
the  drawings    and    the    hiero- 

'  Sec  Note  3  on  ])agi;  sg. 
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glyphics  are  stiff  and  spiritless.  Good  examples  of  papyri 
of  this  Recension  arc  the  Papyrus  of  Heni-em-heb,  written 
in  hieratic  (No.  10,257),  and  the  Papyrus  of  Hem,  written 
in  hieroglyphics  (No.  10479).  The  vignettes  usually  occupy 
small  .spaces  at  the  top  of  the  columns  of  text.  The 
Recension  in  use  in  the  PtolemaTc  Period  was  the  Salte, 
but  before  the  Roman  Period  it  was  customary  to  write 
other  and  newer  funerary  works  on  papyri,  and  little  by 
httle  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  as  a  whole,  became  obsolete.  It 
seems  as  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  extract  from  the  old  work 
the  texts  which  were  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  as  if  the  older  mythology  was  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians  of  the  period.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
scribes  copied  texts  without  understanding  them,  and  that  the 
meanings  of  many  vignettes  were  lost. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  Period  the  following 
works  came  into  general  use;    I.  The   Shait   en    SensEN 


:^\ 


Book  of  Breathings. 
Like  the  great  Book  of  the  Dead,  this  work  was  declared 
to  have  been  written  by  Thoth,  the  scribe  of  the  gods,  the 
"  Heart  of  Ra."  It  contains  a  number  of  prayers  for  offerings, 
a  series  of  declarations  that  the  deceased  has  not  committed 
certain  specified  sins,  a  statement  that  he  has  neither  sin  nor  evil 
in  him,  and  a  demand  that  his  soul  be  admitted  into  the  heaven 
becau.se  "he  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
"  clothes  to  the  naked,  and  offerings  to  the  Gods,  and  to  the 
"  Khu  (beatified  spirits)."  A  fine  copy  of  this  work  is  that 
written  in  the  hieratic  character  for  Kerasher  on  a  papyrus  in 
the  British  Museum  (No.  9995).  In  the  first  part  are  copies 
of  vignettes  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  but  the  details  are 
modified,  to  suit  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  period.  Thus 
Thoth  and  not  Horus  introduces  the  deceased  to  Osiris,  and 
Anubis  and  Hathor  lead  him  into  the  Judgment  Hall  instead  of 
Maat. 

2.  The  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys,  a  work  in 
which  these  goddesses  lamented  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Osiris,  and  proclaimed  his  resurrection,  and  glorified  him  in 
the  heavens.  It  was  recited  by  two  priestesses,  who  were 
ceremonially  pure,  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Choiak 
(December),  and  the  words  in  the  book  were  believed  to  be 
those  which  Isis  and  Nephthys  actually  said  at  their  first 
mourning  for  their  brother  Osiris.  Copies  of  them  were 
written  on  papyrus  and  buried  with  the  dead  to  ensure  their 
resurrection  and  future  happiness  and  glory. 
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3.  The  Festival  Songs  of  the  Two  Tcherti,  />.,  of  the 
Two  Weepers,  Isis  and  Nephthys,  a  work  similar  in  character 
to  the  preceding.     It  was  recited  on  five  days  of  the  month 
Choiak  (December),  during  which  the  great  annual  festival  of 
Osiris  was  celebrated.     The  priestesses  who  sang  the  verses 
of  the  work  wore  lambs'-wool  crowns  on  their  heads,  carried 
tambourines  which  they  beat  from  time  to  time,  and  bore  on 
their  arms  bandlets  with  the  names   of  Isis  and    Nephthys 
written  upon  them.     The  recital  of  the  work  was  preceded  by 
an  address  by  the  Klter 
Iteb,  or  "  Lector,"  and 
then  the  two  priestesses 
sang  the  rhythmic  sec- 
tions of  the  composi- 
tions alternately. 

4.  The  Litanies  of 
Seker,  a  short  com- 
position of  about  100 
lines,  containing  two 
series  of  addresses  to 
Seker,  the  god  of  the 
Other  World.  Fine 
copies  of  this  and  the 
preceding  work  are 
given  in  the  Rhind 
Papyrus  (No.  10,188). 

S  The  Book  of 
traversing  Eternity 
{Sftdti  en    sebebi   heh 


.  =  J 


J^|^0).aworkin 

which  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed  dead 
is  described,  and  an 
account  given  of  a 
journey  through  the 
Other  World  by  the 
deceased,  who  visits 
the  shrines  of  the  gods, 
and  takes  part  in  the 

servicesof  praisewhich  ,    „    ,    ,.    ^    ,      -,  .  „.. 

!■  J     .1,    A  coiiy  of  a  Boot  of  Ihc  Dead  entilled  "  Mav  my 

are    performed    there  "  name  flourish  ! " 

by  the  spirits  and  souls  [B>it.  Mus.,  No.  10,304.]  Roman  Period. 
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of  the  righteous,  and  enjoys  the  offerings  which  are  made  to 
them  by  the  faithful  on  earth  (Papyrus  No,  29,  at  Vienna). 

6.  The  Book  of  May  my  Name  Flourish,^  a  work  which 
was  very  popular  in  the  Roman  Period.  It  is,  in  reality,  a 
development  of  a  long  prayer  which  is  found  in  the  Pyramid 
Texts  of  the  VI th  dynasty.  Its  object  was  to  make  the  name 
of  the  deceased  permanent  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  for  it  was  a 
common  belief,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  that  the 
man  whose  name  was  blotted  out  had  no  portion  or  existence 
in  the  other  world.  A  nameless  soul  possessed  no  identity, 
and  could  not  be  introduced  to  Ra  and  the  company  of  the 
gods.  The  British  Museum  possesses  several  copies  of  this 
work,  written  generally  on  narrow  strips  of  papyrus,  in  a  kind 
of  hieratic,  containing  many  demotic  characters.  (Nos.  10,108, 
10,111,  10,112,  10,109,  etc.) 

7.  Another  work  which  obtained  some  popularity  in  the 
late  period  is  the  so-called  Ritual  of  Embalmment.  In  this 
composition  is  given  a  large  number  of  the  formulas  that 
were  recited  over  the  unguents,  spices,  and  swathings  during 
the  process  of  embalming  the  body. 

8.  In  all  periods  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  accompanied 
by  the  presentation  of  .series  of  offerings.     Up  to  the  end  of 

the  Vth  dynasty  a 
comparatively  small 
number  of  names  of 
oflferings  was  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs,  and  in  the 
presentation  of  such 
offerings  consisted  the 
ceremony  of  Opening 
the  Mouth  of  the 
dead.  Under  the  Vlth 
dynasty  a  new  and 
enlarged  list  of  offer- 
ings was  drawn  up, 
and  aseriesof  formulas 
of  "Opening  ihe  Muuth."  was  added  to  it  for 
recital  by  the  priest 
as  object  after  object  was  presented  to  the  mummy.  In  many 
of  these  formulas  there  were  plays  of  words  upon  the  names 
of  the  offerings,  each  of  which  was  symbolical  of  some  divine 
being,  or  object,  or  act.     Several   new  ceremonies  connected 
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with  the  purification  and  censing  of  the  mummy,  and  the  use 
of  instruments  in  "opening  the  mouth  and  eyes"  of  the 
mummy  were  introduced  at  this  time.  To  this  List  of 
Offerings,  with  its  rubrics,  the  name  of  Litui^y  of  Funerary 
Offerings  may  be  given.  Under  the  XVIlIth  dynasty  a 
further  development  of  the  List  of  Offerings  took  place,  and 
new  ceremonies  were  added,  and  the  work  wa.s  henceforth 
known  as  the  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth.  The  visitor  will 
see  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Second  Egyptian  Room  a  large 
coloured  drawing  in  which  the  performance  of  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  represented. 
One  priest  is  supposed  to  be  touching  the  mouth  of  the 
mummy  with  the  Ur-heka  instrument,  and  is  holding 
other  instruments;  the  other  priest  is  presenting  vases  of 
water.  Behind  them  is  the  Kher  heb,  or  Lector,  who  is 
pouring  out  water  from  a  libation  vase  and  burning  incense. 
The  object  of  the  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth  was:  i.  To 
give  the  deceased  a  new  body  in  the  Other  World,  and 
to  make  him  to  be  divine.  2.  To  establish  communion 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  later  days  a  statue 
of  the  deceased  took  the  place  of  his  mummy  in  the 
ceremonies,  and  then  the  chief  object  of  the  ceremonies, 
formulas,  and  offerings,  was  to  provide  a  dwelling  place  for 
the  Ka  or  "  double "  of  the  deceased,  and  to  make  his  soul 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  .statue.  The  Book  of  Opening 
the  Mouth  was  in  general  use  from  the  Vth  dynasty  to  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  4,000 
years,  and  copies  of  it  made  in  the  Roman  Period  are  almost 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  Pyramids  of  SakkSrah  of 
the  Vlth  dynasty. 

9.  An  important  section  of  the  Religious  Literature  of 
Egypt  is  formed  by  works  which  were  intended  to  be  used 
as  Guides  to  the  Other  World.  The  oldest  of  these  is  a 
work  in  which  pictures  are  given  of  portions  of  Restau,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  god  Seker,  and  of  several  parts  of  the 
Sekhet-httep,  or  Elysian  Fields,  and  their  positions  in  respect 
of  the  celestial  Nile  are  shown.  The  descriptions  of  these 
places  and  the  formulas  which  were  to  be  recited  by  the 
deceased  are  written  in  hieratic,  and  these  were  to  be  learned 
by  men  on  earth  so  that  their  souls  might  recognize  the 
various  regions  as  they  came  to  them,  and  repeat  the  sacred 
words  at  the  right  rfioments,  This  "Guide"  may  be  called 
the  Book  of  enabling  a  man  to  travel  over  the  ways  of  the 
Other  World,  but  recent  writers  have  named  it  the  Book  of 
the  Two  Ways.     The  finest  and  fullest  copies  of  the  work, 
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with  illustrations  in  full  colour,  are  found  in  the  coBins  of 
Kua-tep  and  Sen,  or  Sena,  the  "chief  physician,"  in  the 
British  Museum  (Nos.  30,841,  30,839). 

AsecondworkofthiskindistheBookofwhatisintheTuat, 

or  Other  World,  or  S/tdt  dm   Tuat,  o^fl-^- ¥^   ■ 

In  this  the  Other  World  is  divided  into  Twelve  Sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  Twelve  Hours  of  the  Night,  and  pictures  are 
given  of  the  various  gods,  demons,  and  fiends  who  were 
supposed  to  obstruct  the  way  of  those  who  were  passing  from 
this  world  to  the  kingdoms  of  Osiris  and  Ra.  The  texts 
contain  the  speeches  of  the  Sun-god  of  night,  called  Afu-Ra, 
and  describe  the  conditions  of  the  beatified,  or  the  damned,  in 
each  section,  and  give  the  names  of  the  principal  gods.  The 
work  is  very  lengthy,  and  complete  copies  of  it  must  have 
been  cumbrous,  as  well  as  costly.  The  priests  therefore 
prepared  a  Summary  of  the  Book  of  Am-Tuat,  which  was 
supposed  to  contain  all  that  was  absolutely  essential  for  the 
soul-  to  know  that  had  to  travel  from  this  world  to  the  next. 
The  most  complete  copy  of  the  lai^er  work  is  given  on  the 
walls  of  the  chambers  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I,  at  Theljes,  but 
one  half  of  it  is  cut  on  the  outside  of  the  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  Nckht-Heru-hebt,  king  of  Egypt  about  l(.c.  378 
(Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  No.  923).  (See  Plate  II.)  Of 
portions  of  the  "  Summary  "  there  are  several  copies  in  the 
British  Museum,  both  with  and  without  illustrations  (Nos.  9975, 
9979, 9981-9985,  etc.).  The  pictures  of  this  work  were  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  same  magical  powers  as  the  texts. 

In  the  Book  of  Gates,  a  somewhat  similar  work,  the  road 
from  earth  to  heaven  is  marked  by  a  series  of  Gates  through 
which  the  deceased  hoped  to  pass.  The  texts,  which  are  fully 
illustrated,  describe  the  progress  of  the  Boat  of  the  Sun-god 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Osiris,  the  Judgment  in  the  Hall  of  Osiris, 
the  life  of  the  beatified  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  and  of  the  foes  of  the  Sun-god  by 
dismemberment  and  burning.  Following  these  comes  a  set  of 
magical  texts  and  pictures  which  describe  and  illustrate  the 
ceremonies  which  were  performed  daily  to  make  the  sun  to 
rise.  The>-  show  that  the  Egyptians  used  to  make  a  model 
of  the  sun,  and  place  it  in  a  boat,  and  then  bring  to  it 
arrows  to  represent  rays,  and  disks  to  represent  the  hours ; 
fire  was  next  kindled  with  the  fire-stick  and  applied  to  the 
model,  and  appropriate  formulas  having  iieen  recited,  the 
body  of  the  sun  was  believed  to  be  reconstituted. 
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10.  As  an  example  of  Rituals  may  be  mentioned  the  famous 
Daily  Ritual  of  the  Divine  Cult,  the  texts  of  which  were 
inscribed  upon  papyrus  and  cut  on  the  walls  of  temples, 
e^.,  Abydos,  From  this  we  learn  that  the  king  was  supposed 
to  perform  daily  a  series  of  elaborate  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  statue  of  Amen,  and  to  present  to  it  unguents, 
wine,  incense,  articles  of  sacred  apparel,  etc.  By  means  of 
these  he  entered  into  communion  with  the  god,  who  bestowed 
upon  him  his  vital  power,  strength,  and  spiritual  qualities, 

11.  Hymnology  is  well  represented  by  the  hymns  to  the 
gods  Ra,  Ra-Harmachis,  Temu  and  Osiris,  which  are  found  in 
the  great  Papyrus  of  Ani  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  10470), 
and  by  the  fine  Hymn  to  the  Nile,  of  which  two  copies  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  (Sallier  II,  No.  10,182,  and 
Anastasi  VII,  No.  10,222),  Of  somewhat  different  character, 
though  equally  interesting,  are  the  Hymns  to  Amen  contained 
in  the  Anastasi  Papyrus  II  (No.  10.243).  Under  this  head 
may  be  grouped  the  Litany  of  Osiris  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani, 
and  the  Addresses  of  Horus  to  his  father  Osiris  in  the  Papyrus 
of  Nebseni  (No.  9900). 

12.  Service  books  are  represented  by  the  Book  of  Over- 
throwing Apepi,  a  work  which  contains  a  series  of  spells  and 
incantations  that  were  recited  in  the  great  temple  of  Amen-Ra 
at  Karnak  (Thebes)  on  certain  days  of  the  month.  These 
were  directed  against  Apepi,  the  great  foe  of  the  Sun-god,  and 
enemy  of  all  goodness  and  truth,  who  took  the  form  of  a 
monster  serpent,  and  waged  war  against  all  the  gods  daily. 
The  rubrics  contained  directions  for  ceremonies,  in  which 
wax-figures  were  burned  in  the  temple  fires,  whilst  the  priests 
recited  the  spells  in  the  Book.  There  is  a  complete  copy  of 
the  work  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  10,188),  which  also  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  accursed  names  of  Apepi,  and  the  text  of 
the  hymn  of  praise  which  was  sung  when  the  arch-fiend  was 
overthrown. 

13.  Exegesis  is  represented  by  two  valuable  copies  of  a 
work  which  forms  the  XVllth  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  (No.  10,470),  and  the  Papyrus  of 
Nebseni  (No.  9900).  In  it  a  text  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
gods  and  their  relation  to  Ra,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  Ra  and  Osiris,  etc.,  is  dissected,  and  each  sentence  of  the 
work  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  various 
great  religious  Colleges  of  Egypt. 

14.  An  example  of  a  rare  class  of  work  is  found  cut  on 
a  black  stone  slab  in  the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  (No,  797). 
The  text  states  that  it  was  copied  from  an  inscribed  board 
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which  had  become  worm-eaten  in  the  reign  of  Shabaka,  king 
of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  700.  From  what  is  legible  on  the  slab 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  work  contained  a  sort 
of  philosophical  statement  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  a  priest 
who  was  trying  to  systematize  certain  of  the  old  traditions 
of  the  country,  and  to  evolve  a  system  of  belief  which  should 
be  consonant  with  the  special  traditions  current  at  Memphis 
at  that  time  concerning  the  god  Ptah. 

15.  Another  most  important  section  of  religious  literature 
consists  of  the  funerary  inscriptions  cut  on  sepulchral  tablets, 
or  grave-stones,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  In  the  vestibule  and 
galleries  is  exhibited  a  splendid  series  of  such  monuments, 
the  oldest  dating  from  the  IVth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  3800,  and 
the  most  recent  from  the  first  century  A.D. ;  thus  the  series 
represents  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years.  The  value 
of  these  monuments  is  very  great,  for  they  not  only  give  the 
various  forms  of  the  prayer  to  the  gods  for  sepulchral 
offerings  in  the  different  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  but 
they  afford  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  attributes 
of  the  gods,  and  they  illustrate  the  growth  and  decay  of  many 
forms  of  belief,  details  of  ritual,  etc.  On  Plates  III-VIII  are 
reproduced  good  typical  examples  of  sepulchral  tablets  of  the 
IVth,  Xlth,  Xllth,  XVIIith,  XlXth.  and  XXXth  dynasties. 

The  number  of  the  religious  works  of  the  Egyptians  was 
very  large,  and  in  each  great  temple  a  small  chamber  was 
set  apart  as  a  library  ;  here  the  papyrus  rolls,  or  books,  were 
kept  in  boxes,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  names  of  the  works 
were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  The  number  of 
the  rolls  in  a  temple  library  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
small,  for  the  list  of  books  which  is  cut  on  the  wall  of  the 
"  House  of  Books,"  of  the  temple  of  Edfu,  only  contains  the 
names  of  thirty-seven  works. 

Profane  Literature. — Among  works  of  a  didactic  and 
moral  character  may  be  mentioned  the  Precepts  of  Kaqemna 
and  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-^etep.  The  first  of  these  contains 
a  short  series  of  admonitions  as  to  general  behaviour,  which 
were  written  towards  the  end  of  the  Ilird  dynasty,  about  B.C. 
3900,  and  the  second  a  group  of  aphorisms  of  high  moral 
worth,  by  a  high  official  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Assa, 
a  king  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  3360.  A  late  copy  of 
the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Other 
works  of  this  class  are  The  Instructions  of  Amen-em-ljat  I, 
a  complete  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  First  Sallier  Papyrus 
(No.    10,185),  an'J   the  Maxims  of  Ani,   preserved  in  the 
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False  door  from  ihc  lomb  of  Sht^jha,  a  royal  scrilie,  who  flourisht'd  in  the  reign  ol 
Khufu  (Cheo|Js).  alwiil  K.c.  3700. 
[Vestibule,  Norlh  W.ill,  No.  18.] 
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Sepulchral  lablet  of  Thelhd,  an  ofiicial  who  fliiurished  in  Ihe  reign  of  Antef-uaff-ankh, 
a  king  of  Ihe  Xllh  dynasty,  B.C.  l6co. 
INorlhern  f^plian  Gailerj*,  Bay  4,  No.  100.] 
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IPainleii  sejiulchnl  lalilel  of  StbLk-ljetcii,  scribe  of  ihe  wine-cellar. 
hern^Egypliin  Gallery,  Bay  12,  No.  513,]  XVIIllh  djnasty. 
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Sepulchral  tablet  of  Pai-nebsi,  the  overseer  of  the  storehouse  of  gold  from 

the  Si'iddn. 

[Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  ?,  No.  299.]  Xlllh  dynofly. 
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Sepulchral  tablet  of  Bak-en-Amen,  a  scribe  oF  ihe  lable  and  wine-cellar. 
[Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  n,  No.  751.]  XlXth  or  XXih  dynasty. 
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Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo.  The  latter  work  inculcates  the 
highest  standard  of  practical  morality,  and  contains  a  lofty 
idea  of  the  duty  of  the  Egyptian  to  his  god  and  his  neighbour ; 
many  of  the  counsels  embody  shrewd  common  sense  and 
experience,  and  are  similar  to  portions  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  language  in  which  the 
maxims  are  written  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  for  many  of 
them  are  in  the  form  of  short,  pithy  proverbs. 

A  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  the  very  interest- 
ing set  of  "Instructions"  given  by  a  high  official  to  his  son 
Pepi,  which  we  know  from  the  Second  Sallier  Papyrus  and  the 
Seventh  Anastasi  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (Nos.  10,182, 
10,222),  The  writer  entreats  his  son  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  letters,  which  he  points  out  leads  to  rich  emoluments,  ease, 
comfort,  and  dignity,  and  he  begs  him  to  "love  letters  as  thy 
mother."  He  then  compares  the  toil  and  unpleasantness  of  the 
life  of  the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  stone-cutter,  barber,  waterman, 
fisherman,  farm-iabourer,  gardener,  fish-seller,  sandal-maker, 
laundryman,  etc.,  and  urges  him  to  devote  himself  to  his 
books.  This  work  is  commonly  known  as  the  Hymn  in 
Praise  of  Learning ;  it  was  very  popular  in  schools  under  the 
XlXth  and  following  dynasties,  and  portions  of  it,  written 
on  slices  of  limestone,  were  set  as  "  copies  "  for  school-boys. 

The  Egyptians  greatly  loved  works  of  Fiction  and  Travel, 
and  the  copies  of  such  which  have  come  down  to  us  show 
that  they  were  full  of  marvellous  incidents,  and  that  they 
greatly  resembled  some  of  the  sections  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  of  a  later  period.  The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers, 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  10,183),  "s  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  Egyptian  Fiction.  In  the  first  part  of  the  story  we 
have  a  faithful  description  of  the  life  of  the  peasant  farmer 
in  Egypt  Anpu,  the  elder  brother,  lives  with  his  wife  on  a 
small  farm,  and  Batau,  his  younger  brother,  acts  as  his  com- 
panion, steward,  and  servant.  The  wife  of  Anpu  conceived 
great  affection  for  Batau.  One  day,  when  he  returned  to  the 
farm  on  an  errand,  she  told  him  of  her  love;  Batau  rejected 
her  overtures,  left  the  house,  and  went  about  his  ordinary 
work  in  the  field.s.  When  Anpu  returned  to  his  house  in  the 
evening,  he  found  the  rooms  in  darkness,  and,  going  inside, 
he  discovered  his  wife  lying  sick  upon  the  floor  and  in  a 
state  which  suggested  she  had  been  ill-treated  and  beaten. 
In  answer  to  his  que.stions  she  told  him  that  Batau  had 
attacked  her  and  beaten  her,  and  that  she  was  sure  when  he 
next  came  back  to  the  farm  he  would  kill  her;  she  did  not 
tell  him  that  she  had   made  herself  sick  by  eating   rancid 
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grease,  and  Anpu  did  not  suspect  her  untruth.  Anpu  then 
took  a  lai^e  grass-cutting  knife  and  went  out  to  kill  his 
brother  when  he  arrived.  As  Batau  came  to  the  byre  to  lead 
his  cattle  into  their  stalls,  the  oxen  told  him  that  his  brother 
was  waiting  behind  the  door  to  kill  him  ;  looking  under  the 
door  he  saw  Anpu's  feet,  and  then,  setting  his  load  on  the 
ground,  he  fled  from  the  barn  as  fast  as  he  could,  pursued  by 
his  brother.  Whilst  they  were  running,  the  Sun-god  Shu 
looked  on,  and,  seeing  that  Anpu  was  gaining  on  Batau, 
caused  a  river  full  of  crocodiles  to  spring  up  between  them, 
so  that  Anpu  was  on  one  bank  and  Batau  was  on  the  other. 
When  Batau  had  explained  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  Anpu, 
he  departed  to  the  Valley  of  the  Acacia,  and  the  elder  brother 
went  home,  murdered  his  wife,  and  threw  her  body  to  the 
dogs. 

The  second  part  of  the  story  is  not  so  easy  to  follow. 
Batau  went  to  the  Acacia  Valley,  and  placed  his  heart  on 
the  top  of  the  flower  of  a  tree,  and  passed  some  years  in 
hunting  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert.  Whilst  there  the 
gods  made  for  him  a  wife,  who  was,  however,  subsequently 
carried  off  to  be  the  queen  of  Egypt.  By  her  orders  the 
tree  on  which  was  the  heart  of  Batau  was  cut  down,  and  the 
heart  fell  to  the  ground,  where,  after  some  time,  it  was  found 
by  Anpu,  who  went  in  search  of  it.  Batau  having  recovered 
his  life,  took  the  form  of  a  bull,  and,  after  a  series  of  marvellous 
transformations,  became  the  father  of  a  king  of  Egypt.  The 
papyrus  containing  this  story  was  written  by  the  scribe 
Anna,  and  it  was  one  of  the  rolls  in  the  library  of  Seti  II 
Menephthah. 

The  Story  of  the  Doomed  Prince  is  another  good  example 
of  Egyptian  Fiction,  though  the  unique  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  (Harris,  No.  sooj  is  incomplete  at  the  end.  In  the 
story  of  the  Possessed  Princess  of  Bekhteo  we  have  a  short 
but  interesting  account  of  the  driving  out  of  a  violent  devil 
from  the  body  of  one  of  the  sisters-in-law  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
by  means  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Khensu.  The  stele  contain- 
ing the  text  is  in  Paris.  Travel  is  well  represented  by  the 
Adventures  of  Sa-Nehat  (papyrus  at  Beriin) ;  the  Story 
of  a  Shipwrecked  Sailor,  who  was  cast  up  on  an  enchanted 
island,  and  conversed  with  a  serpent  of  fabulous  length 
(papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg) ;  the  Journey  of  Unu-Amen,  who 
went  to  Berilt  to  buy  cedar  wood  for  the  Boat  of  Ameri-Ra  at 
Thebes,  but  was  robbed  on  his  way  there,  and  shipwrecked  on 
his  way  back,  being  cast  up  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus  (papyrus 
at  St.  Petersburg);   and  the  Travels  of  an  Egyptian,  in  a 
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papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  10,247).  I"  the  last 
work  we  have  an  account  of  the  journey  of  an  official  who 
travelled  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  of  the  misfortunes  which 
overtook  him.  He  was  robbed,  his  servants  ran  away,  the 
pote  of  his  chariot  was  smashed,  and  he  suffered  from  heat  by 
day,  cold  by  night,  and  want  of  food  and  drink.  For  stealing 
fruit  from  a  garden  near  the  road  he  was  haled  before  the 
local  magistrate  and  fined  heaviij-. 

Stories  of  Magicians  were  as  popular  as  books  of  travel, 
and  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  group  contained  in  the 
Westcar  Papyrus  in  Berlin.  In  one  of  them  we  are  told  of  a 
famous  magician  who  made  a  figure  of  a  crocodile  in  wax 
which,  when  thrown  into  the  river,  became  a  huge,  living 
crocodile,  and  devoured  the  man  who  had  done  the  magician 
an  injury.  In  another  the  magician  cut  off  a  goose's  head, 
and  placed  it  in  one  part  of  the  room,  and  the  body 
of  the  bird  in  another ;  he  then  recited  certain  words  of 
power,  and  the  head  and  body  approached  each  other  little 
by  little,  and  at  length  the  head  sprang  up  on  the  neck,  and 
the  goose  cackled.  In  another  story  we  are  told  how  one 
of  the  maidens  who  was  rowing  the  royal  bai^e  on  a  lake 
dropped  one  of  her  ornaments  into  the  water.  A  magician 
having  been  brought,  stood  up  and  recited  words  of  power, 
whereupon  the  half  of  the  lake  on  which  was  the  boat 
transferred  itself  above  the  other  half,  and  remained  there 
whilst  the  maiden  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  picked  up 
her  ornament  which  was  seen  lying  on  a  shard.  This  done, 
the  magician  repeated  word.s  of  power,  and  the  water,  which 
had  been  standing  up  like  a  wall,  flowed  back  into  its  place. 

Under  the  head  of  Science  must  be  included  the  inscrip- 
tions which  deal  with  Astronomy,  and  contain  lists  of  the 
Planets,  the  thirty-six  Dekans,  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  (see  the 
coffin  of  Heru-netch-tef-f,  First  Egyptian  Room.  No.  6678),  etc.; 
Calendars  (Papyrus  No.  10474)  '<  Geometry  illustrated  by  the 
famous  Rhind  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  10,057); 
Geography  and  Cartography,  illustrated  by  the  papyrus  at 
Cairo  in  which  the  religious  divisions  of  the  FayyOm  are 
described,  and  by  the  famous  map  of  the  district  of  the  gold 
mines  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Turin ;  Chronology,  as 
represented  by  the  Turin  Papyrus,  which,  when  complete, 
contained  the  names  of  about  300  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
the  lengths  of  thsir  reigns  in  years  and  months,  or  days.  In 
connection  with  this  branch  may  be  mentioned  the  King  List 
of  Thunurei,  found  at  SakkSrah,  and  the  King  Lists  of  Seti  I 
and  Rameecs   II    fourid '  at   Abydos  (Tablets  of  Abydos, 
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I  and  2) ;  the  remains  of  the  List  made  for  Rameses  II  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Southern  Egyptian  Gallery, 
Bay  6,  No.  592). 

A  number  of  valuable  books  dealing  with  Medicine  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  10,059.  It  contains 
copies  of  a  number  of  prescriptions  which  date  from  the  reign 
of  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  about  B.C.  3730 
and  several  of  the  time  of  Amen-hetep  III  (it.c.  1450).  The 
largest  work  on  medicine  is  contained  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus 
at  Leipzig,  and  there  are  medical  papyri  in  the  Museums  of 
Paris,  Leyden,  Berlin,  and  California  (Hearst  Medical  Papyrus). 


In  all  these  we  find  that  magic  was  considered  to  be  as 
efficacious  as  drugs ;  many  of  the  prescriptions  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  magical  formulas,  and  several  suggest 
charlatanism.  Oil,  honey,  and  tinctures  or  decoctions  of 
simple  herbs  were  largely  used,  and  the  long  list  of  names  of 
plants,  herbs,  seeds,  etc.,  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus  proves  that, 
though  the  Egyptians  had  little  idea  of  scientific  Botany,  they 
had  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants,  etc. 
Anatomy  was  studied  in  a  practical  manner,  especially  for  the 
purposes  of  embalming  and  bone- setting,  but  as  no  treatises 
DQ  the  subject  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
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whether  the  Egyptians  deserved  the  great  reputations  which 
they  enjoyed  as  physicians.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  they 
made  no  experiments  in  dissection,  for  the  body  was  sacred 
to  Osiris,  and  might  not  be  dismembered,  at  all  events  in  the 
later  times.  The  commonest  diseases  among  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  been  ophthalmia,  fever,  maladies  of  the  stomach, 
ulcers,  "Nile  boils,"  epilepsy  and  anremia. 

Biographical  inscriptions  form  a  very  important  section 
of  the  Literature,  and  they  throw  much  light,  not  only  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  history  of  the 
country.  Thus,  the  inscription  of  the  official  Pta^-shepses, 
who  was  bom  under  the  IVth  dynasty,  besides  enumerating 
the  various  high  offices  which  he  held,  proves  that  he  lived 
through  the  reigns  of  eight  or  nine  kings,  and  thus  fixes 
the  order  of  the  succession  of  several  of  them  (see  Egyptian 
Vestibule,  No.  32).  The  official  Antef  lived  under  three 
kings,  whose  names  he  gives,  and  thus  fixes  the  order  of 
their  succession  {Bay  4,  No.  99).  (Plate  XXII.)  The  stele' 
of  Eita-Antef-Tatau  says  that  the  deceased  was  "  Governor 
of  the  South"  in  the  reign  of  Usertsen  I,  and  thus  we 
know  that  an  Egyptian  viceroy  governed  the  SAdAn  as  early 
as  B.C.  2433  (Bay  4,  No.  196).  The  stele  of  Sa-Menthu 
describes  how  he  went  to  the  SQdSn  to  bring  back  gold 
for  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  tells  us  that  he  made  men, 
women,  and  children  to  work  in  digging  out  the  quartz, 
and  in  crushing  the  ore  and  washing  the  gold  from  it 
(Bay  6,  No,  145).  From  the  biographies  of  the  great  Egyptian 
officials  much  of  the  history  of  Egypt  can  be  pieced  together. 

The  Egyptians  did  not  write  history  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word.  Some  of  the  kings,  e.g.,  Thothmes  III,  inscribed 
anDais  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  and  many  others  set  up 
inscriptions  to  commemorate  great  events.  Thus  Usert.scn  III 
set  up  at  Semnah  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  a  stele  to 
mark  the  frontier  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  and  to  proclaim  his 
conquest  of  the  Northern  SfldSn.  Amen-hetep  III,  B.C.  1450, 
set  up  a  stele  at  Semnah  to  record  his  conquest  of  the  country 
of  Abhat,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  number  of  Blacks  (Bay  6, 
No.  411).  Rame.ses  11  caused  copies  of  his  account  of  his 
fight  against  the  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  to  be  cut  on  stelae,  and 
set  up  in  various  places  throughout  the  kingdom,  e.g.,  at 
Amflrah  and  AbQ-Simbel.     Some  of  the  Nubian  kings  also 

'  The  word  itele,  from  the  Greek  <rr<S*i|,  means  literally  an  upright  stone,  or 
pillar,  or  column,  which  was  set  up  over  a  grave,  like  our  tombstone,  or  in  a 
public  place  as  a  memorial  of  some  public  event. 
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caused  good  detailed  accounts  of  their  wars  to  be  cut  upon 
stelae,  which  were  set  up  in  their  capital,  and  in  many  cases 
these  are  the  sole  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  period. 
Thus  Piankhi  (H.c.  740}  gives  a  really  fine  account  of  his 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt,  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
describe  the  military  operations  connected  with  the  siege 
of  great  cities  like  Memphis,  his  love  for  horses,  and  his 
devotions  at  Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  Heru-sa-atef,  another 
Nubian  king,  gives  on  his  stele  a  careful  summary  of  his 
expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  SildSn,  and  lists  of  the 
tribute  which  he  received.  Casts  of  both  monuments  are 
exhibited  in  the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  18,  No.  815, 
and  Central  Saloon,  No.  793.  The  Stele  of  Nastasen  (B.C.  525) 
at  Berlin  is  another  good  example  of  this  class  of  monument, 
and  the  text,  which  seems  to  mention  Cambyses,  is  of  great 
interest.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  stele  of  the  Decree  of 
Ptolemy  I  (B.C.  325),  granting  certain  properties  to  the  temple 
of  Buto  (see  the  Cast  in  Bay  28,  No.  950).  The  finest  general 
account  of  the  reign  of  a  king  is  that  given  by  Rameses  1 1 1 
(B.C.  1200)  in  the  Harris  Papyrus  No.  1,  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  9999);  but  even  in  this  more  care  is  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  the  king  than  to  the  facts  of  history.  The 
inscription  of  Menephthah  (u.c.  1250),  which  is  cut  on  the 
back  of  a  stele  of  Amen-hetep  III  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
in    Cairo,   though    containing    useful    historical    indications 

and   mentioning   the   name   of   the    Israelites  Oil    "    Ij  ^^ 
[y^Jji  (line  27),  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  must  be  classed  with  the  panegyric  written 
by  the  court  scribe  Penta-urt  on  the  exploits  of  Kameses  II. 

The  Historical  Romances  of  the  Egyptians  are  represented 
by  the  narrative  of  the  Capture  of  the  town  of  Joppa  (Harris 
Papyrus,  No.  500),  and  by  the  Dispute  between  Seqenen-Ra, 
Kingof  Thebes,  and  Apepi,  King  of  Avaris  (Sallier  Papyrus,  1, 
No.  10,185).  Boolts  of  Magic  are  numerous,  and  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  Papyrus  Salt,  No.  825,  and  Harris  Papyrus, 
No.  10,051.  Several  Msrthological  Legends  are  extant,  viz., 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Osiris  and  the  birth  of  Horus  (on 
a  stele  in  Paris)  ;  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Gods,  and 
Men  (British  Museum  Papyrus,  No.  10,188) ;  of  the  Wars 
of  ^Jeru-Bebutet,  or  Horus,  the  War-god  of  Edfll  (on  the 
temple  of  Edfii) ;  of  the  Destruction  of  Mankind  (in  the  tomb 
of  Seti  I) ;  of  how  Unas  killed  and  ate  the  Gods  (in  the 
Pyramid  of  Unas);    of  the    Poisoning  of  Ra  the  Sun-god 
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(papyrus  at  Turin) ;  of  the  E>eath  of  Horus  by  a  scorpion's 
sting,  and  his  resurrection  through  Thoth  (text  on  the  Metter- 
nich  Stele) ;  and  of  the  Wanderings  of  Isis,  with  her  son 
Horus  and  the  Seven  Scorpion -goddesses,  in  the  Delta  (text 
on  the  Metternich  Stele).  The  History  of  Osiris,  and  of  his 
murder  by  Set,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Egyptian  texts  in 
a.  complete  form,  but  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  this 
history  in  the  inscriptions  of  all  periods,  and  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  a  tolerably  accurate  version  of  it  in  the 
narrative  written  by  Plutarch  {De  hide  et  Osiride). 

Among  the  Legal  Documents  in  the  British  Museum  may 
be  mentioned  the  papyri  containing  accounts  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  robbers  who  broke  into  and  plundered  the 
royal  tombs  under  the  XXth  dynasty  (Papyri  Abbott, 
Nos.  10,221  and  10,052),  and  the  process  against  a  man  who 
was  charged  with  stealing  a  quantity  of  silver  (Nos.  10,053, 
10,054).  Songs  and  Poetry  are  represented  by  the  Love 
Songs  contained  in  the  Harris  Papyrus,  No.  500 ;  the  Song 
of  Antuf,  which  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp 
(Harris  Papyrus,  No.  500);  and  the  Song  of  the  Harper, 
written  on  the  wall  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  in  which  the  hearers 
are  enjoined  to  be  happy,  to  anoint  and  scent  themselves,  and 
to  rejoice  with  music  and  song,  until  the  day  cometh  when 
they  must  depart  to  the  land  "  which  loveth  silence."  The 
mutability  of  things,  and  the  fleetingness  of  the  world  are 
also  dwelt  upon.  The  works  enumerated  in  the  above  para- 
graphs are  written  in  hieroglyphics  and  hieratic.  The  litera- 
ture written  in  demotic  is  considerable,  and  it  consists  ot 
books  of  magic,  tales  and  stories,  collections  of  moral 
aphorisms,  legal  documents,  marriage  contracts,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Manners  and  Customs.  Marriage.  Polygamy. 
Honour  paid  to  the  Mother.  The  Child  and 
ITS  Name.  Toys.  Education.  Drkss.  Food. 
Amusements.  Dwelling  Houses  and  Furniture. 
Agriculture  and  Cattle  Breeding.  Trade. 
Handicrafts. 

Manners  and  Customs.— The  views  of  the  Egyptians 
about  marriage  closely  resemble  those  held  by  many  African 
tribes,  for  they  married  their  sisters  and  nieces,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  polygamy.  It  is  probable  that  the  views  as 
to  marriage  which  obtained  generally  in  Egypt  were  less 
rigid  than  those  of  Western  nations.  According  to  an 
ancient  legend  Osiris  married  his  sister  Isis,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Horus,  and  he  was  also  the  father  of 
Anubis  by  his  other  sister  Nephthys.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Egyptian  was  the  husband  of  one  wife,  who  was  the 
mistress  of  his  house  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  whether 
she  was  his  sister,  or  his  niece,  or  a  stranger.  Kings  and 
noblemen  married  several  wives,  and  became  fathers  of  children 
by  many  of  the  women  of  their  households.  The  Ptolemies, 
curiously  enough,  seeing  that  they  were  Greeks,  married  their 
sisters  and  nieces,  like  the  Egyptians,  Marriage  in  Egypt  was, 
no  doubt,  arranged  in  the  way  common  to  the  East,  t.e.,  it  was 
practically  a  business  transaction,  great  care  being  taken  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  woman  in  the  event  of 
misbehaviour  either  on  her  part  or  that  of  her  husband. 
Whether  any  religious  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
marriage  is  unknown.  Girls  were  married  before  they  were 
fourteen  years  of  age.     The  legitimate  wife  of  a  man  is  called 

"  Nebt  pa,"  ,  i.e.,  "  lady  of  the  house,'"  and  she  might 

of  course,  be  "his  beloved  sister";  frequently,  however,  the 
latter  title  is  a  euphemism  for  "mistress,"  or  "concubine." 
To   divorce   or   eject  the  "  lady  of  the  house "  was  a  very 

'  The  Mu^ammadan  speaks  of  his  wife  as  his  "  house,"  and  the  delerminative 
tn  the  Egyptian  word  shows  that  ihe  ancient  t^yptian  held  the  same  idea  about 
his  wife  as  the  modern  Arab. 
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difficult  matter,  and  it  was  probably  the  fear  of  possible 
pecuniary  complications  which  caused  the  Egyptian  in  so  many 
cases  to  marry  his  sister  or  the  woman  whom  he  called  by 
that  name.  Moreover,  it  was  thus  easier  to  keep  the  property 
in  the  husband's  family. 

The  legal  wife  was  one  of  the  freest  women  in  the 
world.  She  went  about  the  house,  and  outside  it,  at  will, 
and,  unlike  the  modern  Egyptian  women,  she  wore  no  veil. 
If  she  pleased,  she  held  converse  with  men  in  the  village 
or  market,  and  she  suffered  from  none  of  the  restrictions 
which  are  placed  upon  women  in  the  East  in  modern 
times.  When  the  wife  became  a  mother  her  power  and 
influence  were  greatly  increased,  and  the  literature  of 
ancient  Egypt  contains  many  passages  which  illustrate  the 
honour  and  esteem  in  which  the  "mistress  of  the  house"  was 
held  by  her  children,  and  on  scores  of  stelae  in  the  Egyptian 
Galleries  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  deceased  is  given, 
whilst  that  of  his  father  is  not  mentioned.  The  Egyptians, 
like  many  African  tribes,  traced  their  descent  through  their 
mothers,  and  the  views  which  they  held  concerning  the  affec- 
tion due  to  the  wife  from  her  husband,  and  the  love  which  a 
son  should  give  to  his  mother,  are  well  illustrated  by  two 
passages.  In  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-^ietep  (b.c.  3200);  "If 
"thou  wouldst  be  a  wise  man,  rule  thy  house  and  love  thy 
"wife  wholly  and  constantly.  Feed  her  and  clothe  her,  love 
"her  tenderly,  and  fulfil  her  desires  as  long  as  thou  livest,  for 
"  she  is  an  estate  which  conferreth  great  reward  upon  her  lord. 
"Be  not  hard  to  her,  for  she  will  be  more  easily  moved  by 
"  persuasion  than  by  force.  Observe  what  she  wishcth,  and  that 
"  on  which  her  mind  runneth ;  thereby  shalt  thou  make  her 
"to  stay  in  thy  house.  If  thou  resistest  her  will  it  is  ruin." 
In  the  Precepts  of  Khensu-Hetep  (b,c.  1500)  we  read; 
"  When  thou  art  grown  up,  and  art  married,  and  hast  a  house, 
"never  forget  the  pains  which  thou  didst  cost  thy  mother, 
"  nor  the  care  which  she  bestowed  upon  thee.  Never  give 
"her  cause  to  complain  of  thee,  lest  she  lift  up  her  hands  to 
"God  in  heaven,  and  He  hearken  to  her  cry  [and  punish 
"  thee]." 

The  life  of  the  woman  in  the  lower  classes  was  a  hard  one. 
She  cooked  the  food  for  her  husband  and  children,  she  wove 
the  flax  into  linen,  attended  to  all  matters  in  the  house,  and 
usually  managed  to  have  a  large  family.  She  was  a  mother 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  earlier,  and  a  grandmother  at  thirty, 
by  which  time  her  body  was  bent,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  and 
her  face  withered.    Among  the  upper  classes  the  process  of 
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physical  deterioration  was,  of  course,  slower,  but  the  results 
were  the  same. 

Soon  after  a  child  was  born  a  name  was  given  to  it,  which 
usually  had  reference  to  some  physical  characteristic ;  thus  a 

boy  might  be  called  "Nekht"  '^^\  i  "Strong,"  and  a'girl 
"Nefert"  I^  "Beautiful,"  or  "Netchemet"  8^  "Sweet." 
Pious  folk  introduced  the  name  of  some  god  or  goddess  into 
the  child's  name,  e^.,  "  Ra-hetep  " a  ^  "  Ra  is  satis- 
fied," and  loyal  folk  the  name  of  the  reigning  king,  e.g., 
"Pepi-nekht"  flfl^-^t— fl  "  Pepi  the  strong  one,"  Several 
members  of  a  family  often  bore  the  same  name,  but  in  these 
cases  each  was  distinguished  by  some  "little  name"  (t.e.,  pet- 
name).     As  a  pet-name  may  be   mentioned  "  Mai-sheraui," 

Le.,  "  Little  Cat,"  or  "  Pussy,"  |  [|[|  ™(|  %^$^-     I"  well-to- 

do  families  a  special  day  was  set  apart  for  naming  a  child, 
and  this  name-day  was  usually  celebrated  with  rejoicings. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  its  life  a  child  was  wholly  in  its 
mother's  care,  and  she  carried  it  about  on  her  back  or  left 
shoulder  (see  the  ivory  figure  No.  41  in  Table-case  L  in  the 
Third  Egyptian  Room).  For  the  next  three  or  four  years  of 
its  life  it  went  about  naked,  whether  boy  or  girl,  gentle  or 
simple ;  indeed  a  grandson  of  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  went  to  school  unclothed.  The  heads  of  children 
were  clean-shaven,  with  the  exception  of  a  lock  of  hair  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head.  Little  girls  sometimes  wore  an 
amulet  on  their  breast  or  body  in  order  to  avert  the  "evil 
eye,"  and  perhaps  a  cheap  bracelet  or  necklace.  They  played 
with  dolls,  numerous  examples  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us  (see  Standard-case  C  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room). 
Like  all  children,  Egyptian  children  loved  toys  of  all  kinds. 
As  examples  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cat  with  a  mov- 
able lower  jaw,  the  elephant  and  his  rider,  each  having 
movable  limbs,  the  negro  being  pursued  by  an  animal,  the  ape 
drawing  a  chariot,  the  cat-headed  dwarf,  the  lion  killing  its 
prey,  the  toy  dog,  hippopotamus,  etc.  The  balls  they  played 
with  were  made  of  porcelain,  papyrus,  leather  stuffed  with 
chopped  straw,  etc.     (See  Standard-case  C.) 

Education. — It  is  doubtful  if  the  children  of  peasants  and 
of  the  lowest  classes  went  to  school,  or  received  any  education 
at  all ;  both  boys  and  girls  were  fwobably  sent  to  herd  the  - 
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geese,  to  drive  the  sheep  and  goats  to  pasture  or  to  the  canal 
or  river  to  drink,  to  look  after  the  cows,  to  collect  fuel  for 
the  fire,  etc.  It  is  unlikely  that  girls  or  women  generally  were 
taught  to  read  and  to  write,  but  little  is  known  about  this 
matter.  The  boys  of  the  professional  and  upper  classes 
undoubtedly  received  a  certain  amount  of  instruction.  Tor 
learning  was  highly  esteemed  throughout  Egypt ;  but  speak- 
ing generally,  the  learning  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  scribes.  The  profession  of  the  scribe  was  one  of 
great  dignity  and  importance,  and  the  highest  offices  in  the 
land  were  open  to  him.  The  temples  and  certain  offices  of 
the  Government  maintained  schools  in  which  scribes  were 
trained,  and  pupils  were,  of  course,  promoted  according  to 
their  proficiency  and  ability.  In  the  temple-schools  boys 
were  trained  to  copy  religious  texts  both  in  the  hieroglyphic 
and  hieratic  characters,  and  they  studied  religious  literature, 
exegesis,  the  l^ends  of  the  gods,  funerary  texts,  etc.  In  the 
.schools  of  the  Government  Departments  the  teaching  was 
devised  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury,  the  Public 
Granaries,  the  Crown  Lands'  Department,  etc.,  and  the  pupils 
studied  arithmetic,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  geometry,  mensu- 
ration, the  writing  of  reports,  etc.  In  all  schools  boys  were 
taught  to  be  clean,  diligent,  obedient,  respectful  and  well- 
behaved.  Lessons  b^an  early  in  the  morning  and  lasted  till 
noon,  when,  as  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  says:  "the 
"  pupils  left  the  school  with  cries  of  joy."  The  daily  allowance 
of  foixl  for  a  boy  was  three  bread-cakes  and  two  jugs  of  beer, 
which  were  brought  to  the  school-house  by  his  mother  every 
day.  Corporal  punishment  was  administered  freely,  and  the 
back  of  the  lazy  boy  who  would  not  get  up  early,  and  that 
of  the  inattentive  boy,  received  many  stripes ;  in  one  case  a 
very  bad  boy  was  locked  up  for  three  whole'months  in  a  strong 
room  in  one  of  the  temples. 

School  exercises  were  written  on  small  whitewashed 
boards,  slices  of  white  limestone,  and  papyrus  with  a  reed, 
and  they  usually  consisted  of  extracts  from  ancient  texts, 
religious  or  poetical,  the  contents  of  which  were  intended 
to  improve  the  mind  and  form  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  reader  and  copyist  (See  Standard-case  C  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room.)  The  education  given  in  the  colleges 
of  the  Priests  was  of  a  different  character.  There  the 
young  men  studied  magical  and  religious  texts,  several 
Books  of  the  Dead,  the  doctrines  of  the  cosmogony,  and  the 
histories  and  legends  of  the  gods.  They  read  the  ancient 
writings  with  the  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  them, 
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and  learned  by  heart  their  expositions  of  the  traditions 
accepted  in  the  temples.  One  would  expect  the  colleges  to 
have  possessed  glossaries,  or  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  did,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hitherto 
been  discovered.  History  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word 
was  unknown,  though  some  of  the  great  kings  caused  Annals 
of  their  reigns  to  be  written ;  and  recent  excavations  have 
shown  that  even  the  King  Lists  which  were  drawn  up  under 
the  XVIlIth  and  XlXth  dynasties  are  incomplete,  and  that 


Head  uf  a  seated  figure  of  a  priestess  wearing  a  full-plaited 

wig,  bandlet,  etc. 

[Wai|.ca.se  103,  Third  Egyptian  Room.]  XVlIIlh  dynasty. 

they  contain  the  names  of  some  kings  wrongly  spelt 
Astronomy  was  studied  with  some  success  by  the  priests, 
and  the  maps  of  stars  which  were  compiled  by  them  were 
undoubtedly  used  for  practical  purposes  in  connexion  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Dress   and   ornaments. — The    garments    worn  by  the 
Egyptians  were  made  of  linen,  for  wool   was  regarded  as 
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Painted  lelier  with  scenes  representing  dancing,  [he  skughter  of  catl]e, 

preparations  for  a  fcasi,  etc.     Fiom  the  tomb  of  Ur-ari-eO'Ptab. 

[A&syrian  Basement,  No.  So.]  Vlth  dynast  v.   r 
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INorlhern  Egy[Hian  (ialler)-,  Bny  ii,  No,  514.]  NVIIIih  djTia 
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unclean.  The  earliest  masculine  garment  was  the  loin-cloth, 
the  primitive  form  of  which  was  preserved  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses until  a  late  period.  Above  it  a  girdle,  or  belt,  was 
usually  added,  and  to  this  a  tail,  either  that  of  some  animal, 
or  an  imitation  made  of  leather,  was  fastened.  The  tail  is 
worn  by  many  African  peoples  to  this  day.  As  time  went  on 
and  fashion  changed  the  loin-cloth  developed  into  a  sort  of 
skirt,  which  varied  in  length,  fulness,  and  folds,  or  a  short 
kilt  projecting  in  a  peak  just  above  the  knees.  Later 
both  men  and  women  wore  a  sort  of  shirt,  and  over  this  a 
loose  flowing  garment  which  reached  from  the  neck  to  the  feet. 
The  linen  worn  by  women  of  the  upper  classes  was  of  very 
fine  texture,  and  in  the  luxurious  period  of  the  XVIllth  and 
XlXth  dynasties  their  apparel  was  often  very  voluminous. 
The  dress  of  men  and  women  under  the  Vlth  dynasty  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  scenes  from  a  mastaba  tomb  {see  the 
Assyrian  Saloon)  reproduced  on  Plate  IX,  and  under  the 
XVIllth  dynasty  by  the  figures  on  the  stele  of  Kahu  (Bay  12, 
No.  514)  (Plate  X).  Both  men  and  women  wore  wi^  which 
were  sometimes  very  full  and  heavy,  but  women  plaited  their 
natural  hair.  Sandals  were  made  of  papyrus  and  palm-fibre, 
neatly  woven  or  plaited,  and  sometimes  of  goat  skin,  or  gazelle 
skin,  well  tanned  and  stained  a  pink  colour.  (See  Table-case  A 
in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room  and  Standard-case  L  in  the 
Fourth  Egyptian  Room.)  The  "cone"  was  worn  on  the  head 
by  men  and  women,  sometimes  with  a  lotus  flower  or  lily 
attached  to  it  According  to  some  it  contained  a  ball  saturated 
with  oil  or  pomade  of  some  kind,  which  ran  slowly  into  the 
hair,  and  so  spread  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  causing 
pleasing  sensations  to  him  on  whose  head  the  ball  was.  The 
headdresses  of  the  king  and  queen  were  very  elaborate, 
whilst  those  of  ordinary  folk  consisted  of  a  bandlet,  more  or 
less  decorated.  Men  of  position  alwajs  carried  a  staff  or 
walking  stick  as  a  sign  of  authority,  and  those  whom  the 
king  had  honoured  by  the  gift  of  a  gold  collar  wore  it  on 
every  important  occasion.  Both  men  and  women  wore  rings, 
anklets,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces,  elaborately  ornamented 
collars,  pectorals,  pendants,  amulets,  and  earring.s,  just  as  they 
do  in  Egypt  and  the  Sfldan  at  the  present  time.  Egyptian 
women  stained  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes  a  yellowish 
red  with  the  juice  of  the  henna  plant ;  they  painted  their  faces 
with  a  sort  of  rouge,  and  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows  with 
a  preparation  of  antimony  (stibium,  or  koljl),  and  they  added 
under  the  eyes  thick  lines  of  paint  to  make  them  appear 
large  and  full.     Both  men  and  women  sometimes  decorated 
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their  bodies  with  tattoo  markings,  which  originally  probably 
had  a  rehgious,  or  tribal,  import  The  burning  winds  and 
heat  made  the  use  of  unguents  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
oils  and  pomades  were  very  largely  used  in  all  periods. 
Strong  scented  woods  and  herbs  were  pounded  and  mixed 
with  oil,  and  rubbed  into  the  body,  and  scents  were  in 
ancient  days,  as  now,  in  great  demand.  Often  women  carried 
a  fan  and  a  mirror.  A  fine  collection  of  mirrors  is  exhibited 
in  Wall-cases  Nos.  182-187  '"  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room. 

Food. — The  food  of  the  lower  classes  consisted  chiefly  of 
bread  and  vegetables.  The  bread  was  made  of  a  kind  of 
millet,  like  the  modern  dhurra,  barley,  and  rarely  of  wheat. 
The  grains  were  rolled  and  crushed  on  a  stone  and  then  both 
the  flour  and  the  bran  were  mixed  with  water  into  a  stiff 
paste ;  from  this  pieces  were  broken  off  and  flattened  out  by 
the  hand  into  cakes  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  which 
were  baked  on  hot  stones,  or  in  mud-lined  ovens.  (See  the 
examples  in   Table-case   H   in   the  Third   Egyptian  Room.) 

Bread-cakes  were  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  e.£;.,  iCi,  ^,  Q, 
<^3),  ciEzi,  iE3>,  3'  ©•  0-  etc.  Among  vegetables  may  be 
mentioned  onions,  cucuiAbers  of  various  kinds,  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  radishes,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  leeks,  garlic, 
roots  of  the  turnip  and  carrot  class,  and  vegetables  belonging 
to  the  class  of  the  modern  bAmia,  bAdiiig&n  (egg-plant), 
melAklityah  (spinach),  etc.  All  these  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance, and,  in  growing,  needed  little  attention,  and  formed 
very  important  items  in  the  food  of  all  classes.  (Compare 
Numbers  xi,  4,  5:  "And  the  children  of  Israel  also  wept 
"again,  and  said,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?  We 
"  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the 
"cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
"  and  the  garlick.")  Milk  was  drunk  in  large  quantities  by 
the  living  and  was  offered  to  the  dead,  and  cheese  was 
everywhere  a  common  article  of  food.  Among  fruits  may 
be  mentioned  figs,  dates,  mulberries,  grapes,  and  probably 
pomegranates.  From  both  figs  and  dates  syrups  and 
sweetmeats  must  have  been  made.  Fish  was  largely  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes,  but  from  various  passages  in  the  texts 
we  learn  that  the  "  eaters  of  fish  "  were  unclean  ceremonially. 
The  animal  food  eaten  consisted  of  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  goat, 
ox,  gazelle,  aricl,  the  antelope  and  other  animals  of  that 
class,  etc. ;  domestic  animals  intended  for  human  food 
were  often  fattened  artificially.  Groups  of  swine  are  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  occasionally,  but  the  pig  must  have 
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been  regarded  as  an  unclean  animal.  Among  the  birds  eaten 
were  the  goose,  duck,  pigeon,  dore,  and  the  several  kinds  of 
birds  which  were  found  in  the  marshes  all  over  Egypt  in 
ancient  days.  Geese  also  were  fattened  artificially,  and  the 
trade  in  them  must  have  been  very  large.  (See  the  wall 
painting  in  Standard-case  I  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room, 
where  the  inspection  and  counting  nf  gee.se  are  represented.) 
Salt  was  obtained  from  the  lakes  on  the  sea-coast,  and  rocfc- 
salt  from  several  places  in  the  Western  Desert,  With  cooked 
meats,  stews,  etc.,  various  kinds  of  seeds  of  the  spice  class  were 
probably  eaten,  as  modern  nations  eat  mustard  and  pepper. 

The  common  drink  of  the  countrj'  was  beer,  heqt  \         , 

made  from  barley,  and  probably  flavoured  with  plants  of 
various  kinds  which  took  the  place  of  hops;  in  the  earliest 
Liturgy  of  Funerary  Offerings  mention  is  made  of  three  or  four 
kinds  of  beer.  A  sweet  beer  was  made  from  honey.  Wine 
made  from  grapes  was  drunk  by  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
lower  classes  drank  date  wine.  This  was,  and  still  is,  made  by 
pouring  water  on  ripe,  fleshy  dates,  and  letting  it  stand  for  a 
number  of  days,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wine  re- 
quired ;  after  standing  for  a  week  or  so  the  liquor  becomes 
an  exceedingly  strong  intoxicant. 

Mode  of  eating. — The  peasant  sat,  or  squatted,  on  the 
ground  and  dipped  his  bread-cake  into  the  mes.s  of  lentils  or 
boiled  vegetables  which  was  in  a  bowl  resting  either  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  poor  wooden  stand.  Well-to-do  folk  either  sat 
on  low  stools,  or  lay  on  reed  mats  or  cushions,  and  dipped 
their  hands  into  the  various  bowls  of  boiled  grain,  meat,  and 
vegetables  which  were  placed  on  the  small  low  stand  that 
served  as  a  table,  round  which  they  were  grouped.  Water  wa.s 
drunk  from  earthenware  vessels,  which  were  probably  like 
the  modern  ku/a,  or  water-bottle,  and  wine  and  beer  from 
bowls.  The  joint  was  roughly  cut  or  broken  into  small  pieces, 
probably  before  it  was  brought  into  the  eating-chamber,  but 
.  birds  were  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  head  of  the  house  and 
his  family  or  guests  as  they  sat  at  meat.  Fingers  were  wiped 
on  the  thin,  flat  bread-cakes,  but  after  the  meal  a  member  of 
the  hou.sehold  brought  a  jug  and  basin  and  poured  water 
over  the  hands  of  those  who  had  eaten.  The  chief  meal  of 
the  day  was  eaten  about  the  time  of  sunset.  The  Egyptians 
were  careful  to  inculcate  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Kaqemna,  the  sage,  said :  "  If  thou  art  sitting  in  company, 
"  hate  the  food  which  thou  likest ;  restrain  thy  appetite,  for 
"  greediness  savoureth  of  the  beasts.     Since  one  cup  of  water 
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"  will  quench  the  thirst,  and  a  mouthful  of  vegetables  stablish 
'■  the  heart,  and  one  kind  of  good  food  is  as  satisfying  as 
"  another,  and  a  small  quantity  [of  food]  is  as  good  as 
"a  large  quantity,  the  man  who  permitteth  his  appetite  to 
"guide  him  is  an  abomination."  On  the  other  hand,  the  guest 
must  take  what  his  host  gives  him,  and  must  eat  it,  for  to 
leave  it  uneaten  is  indeed  an  unmannerly  act.  And  Ptah- 
hetep  said :  "  When  thou  art  seated  among  the  guests  of  a 
"  great  man,  accept  what  he  giveth  thee  gracefully.  Look 
"  before  thee,  nor  stare  [at  the  food],  nor  look  at  it  often  ;  he 
"  who  departeth  from  this  rule  is  a  boorish  fellow.  And  speak 
"  not  to  the  great  man  more  than  is  necessary,  for  one  knoweth 


"not  what  word  will  displease  him.    Speak  when  he  speaketh, 
"and  thy  word  shall  give  pleasure." 

Amusements. ^ — The  children  of  the  poor  were  employed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  tending  the  animals  in  the  field,  and 
they  had  few  toys  to  play  with  ;  the  children  of  well-to-do 
folk  had  painted  wooden  dolls,  with  hair  made  of  strings  of 
mud  or  porcelain  beads,  and  movable  joints,  models  of 
animals,  etc.  The  chief  amusement  of  men  was  hunting, 
and  fishiag^,  and  fowling.  Fish  and  water-fowl  were  usually 
caught  in  nets,  but  as  bronze  fish  hooks  have  been  found 
(see  Table-cases  B  and  J  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room)  the 
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rod  and  line  must  also  have  been  used.  The  Egyptian 
sportsman  set  out  on  the  marshes  in  a  shallow  boat  with  low 
bows  and  stern,  taking  with  him  his  short  fishing  spears, 
harpoons,  boomerangs  (see  Table-case  E  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room),  net,s,  his  hunting-cat  (see  the  wall-painting 
in  Case  I  In  the  Third  Egyptian  Room),  servants,  and 
sometimes  a  favDurite  wife  or  daughter.  Nets  were  cast  for 
fish  in  certain  parts  of  the  marshes,  and  che  boat  was  poled 
in  among  the  high  reeds  and  bulrushes  where  the  birds 
congregated.  The  skilled  boomerang  thrower  soon  brought 
down  many  birds,  and  his  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  his 
hunting  cat.  Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the 
vulture,  eagle,  hawk,  falcon,  buzzard,  kite,  crow,  lark, 
linnet,  sparrow,  quail,  pelican,  ibis,  swallow,  heron,  goose, 
pigeon,  etc.  Occasionally  the  hippopotamus  was  attacked 
among  the  dense  papyrus  growths,  and  the  animal  was 
usually  harpooned  to  death,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  SQdSn 
until  recently,  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  The  crocodile  was 
also  sometimes  caught.  No  hippopotamus  has  been  seen 
living  in  Egypt  in  a  natural  state  for  very  many  generations, 
and  the  crocodile  retreated  south  of  Khartilm  soon  after 
paddle  steamers  were  placed  on  the  Nile.  The  crocodile  was 
considered  to  be  a  sacred  animal  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
a  sacred  crocodile  was  kept  and  worshipped  as  the  God  of 
the  Nile  at  Kharttlm  so  recently  as  the  year  1829.  The 
numerous  ivory  objects  found  in  Predynastic  graves  prove 
that  the  primitive  Egyptians  hunted  and  killed  the  elephant 
{see  Table-case  L  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room),  and  it  seems 
as  if  a  considerable  amount  of  ivory  passed  into  Egypt  proper 
by  way  of  the  First  Cataract,  for  the  ancient  Egyptian  name 

of  the   old   frontier   city  was  Abu  f  J^^%p^>  'A 

"Elephant  City"  (hence  "Elephantine"),  At  a  very  early 
period,  however,  the  elephant  must  have  retreated  far  to  the 
south,  for  he  plays  no  part  in  Egyptian  mythology,  and  figures 
of  the  animal  are  rare.  (See  the  carnelian  elephant  in  Table- 
case  F,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.)  The  bearalso  seems 
to  have  been  hunted.     (See  page  86.) 

The  deserts  on  each  side  of  the  Nile  were  hunted  in  all 
periods,  and  if  we  may  trust  the  paintings  in  the  tombs 
excellent  sport  was  always  to  be  had.  The  animals  mo.st 
commonly  hunted  were  the  lion,  lynx,  leopard,  panther,  wolf, 
jackal,  wild-dog,  fox,  hyaena,  bare,  gazelle,  oryx,  ibex,  ariel, 
and  many  other  animals  of  that  class.     In  primitive  times  the 
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Egyptians  caught  many  animals  with  the  lasso  (see  the 
green  slate  shield  exhibited  in  Table-case  L  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room).  The  rope  was  thrown  over  the  horns,  or 
round  the  legs,  of  the  animal,  which  wa.s  then  easily  pulled 
down.  The  weapons  used  in  hunting  were  clubs,  bows,  flint- 
tipped  arrows,  boomerangs,  and  doubled-hcaded  axes,  all  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  on  page  23.  The  indi- 
genous ancestors  of  the  dynastic  Egyptians  probably  hunted 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  giraffe,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  many  of  these  creatures  remained  in  Egypt  in  the 
Historical  Period.  Dogs  were  employed  largely  in  hunting, 
and  several  species  are  known.  The  most  useful  and  valuable 
was   the    large    dog,    something   like   the   greyhound,    with 


prick  ears  and  a  long  curling  tail,  of  the  .same  species 
which  is  used  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  and  the  SOdan  at 
the   present   day,    and    is   called    SnlAkt.     The   boldness   of 

this  kind  of  dog,   called  in   Egyptian   tlifseni  Mv  A^' 

is  marvellous,  for  he  will  attack  panthers  and  lions,  and  his 
fleetness  is  almost  incredible.  H  is  speed  is  compared  with  that 
of  a  flash  of  light  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Chapter  XXIV> 
The  kings  of  the  XVlllth  dynasty  were  great  hunters, 
and  Amen-hetep  III,  who  hunted  from  the  P-uphrales  in  the 
North  to  the  Blue  Nile  in  the  South,  .stales  on  his  scarabs 
that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  110  fierce  lions  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  (See  Table-case  D,  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room,  Nos.  925-929.) 

Next  to  hunting  dancing  was  perhaps  the  most  favourite 
amusement  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  Pyramid  times  the 
Egyptians  delighted  in  watching  men  and  women  perform. 
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The  dances  were  accompanied  sometimes  by  youths  who 
played  a  reed  pipe  or  Bute,  single  or  double,  or  twanged 
the  strings  of  an  insfrument  of  the  barp,     A,  or  lute  class. 

{See  the  fine  examples  in  Table-case  A  in  the  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room.)  The  kings  of  the  Ancient  Empire  loved 
a  dance  called  the  "  dance  of  the  god  "  which  was  danced  by 
the  Pygmies  in  Central  Africa;  and  two  of  them.  Assa  and 
Pepi,  caused  a  Pygmy  to  be  brought  from  his  remote  country 
to  Memphis  to  dance  before  them.  Dancing  women  danced 
and  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  tambourine,  which 
was  also  used,  together  with  the  sistnim  S ,  cjrmbals,  and 

bells,  in  musical  services  in  the  temples.  The  drum,  both 
the  lac^e  drum  which  was  beaten  with  tabs  of  leather,  and  the 
small  hand  drum,  was  a  very  favourite  instrument  of  music, 
and  was  largely  used  in  festivities  by  every  class.  Tumblers, 
acrobats,  and  buffoons  afforded  amusement  to  the  spectators, 
and  the  drawings  found  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  tombs 
at  Beni  Hasan  (B.C.  2300)  show  that  many  of  the  tricks 
exhibited  at  the  present  day  were  performed  at  that  time. 
The  well-to-do  Egyptian  hired  dancers,  singers,  gymnasts,  and 
musicians,  and  entertained  his  guests,  both  during  and  after 
feasts,  with  their  performances. 

The    Egyptian    loved    to   play    draughts    on   earth,   in 
Egyptian  sent  ^^-'^  1"^,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  he  would 

do  the  same  in  heaven.  (See  Standard-case  F  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room,  where  the  scribe  Ani  and  his  wife  are  repre- 
sented playing  draughts  in  the  Other  World.)  How  the  game 
was  played  is  not  known,  but  there  must  have  been  several 
kinds  of  games,  for  the  draughtboards  are  not  all  arranged  in 
the  same  way.  (For  examples  of  them  see  Standard-cases  C 
and  H  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.)  The  top  of  the 
box  which  held  the  draughtsmen  formed  the  board  on 
which  the  game  was  played.  The  Egyptians  played  a 
number  of  games  with  counters,  but  the  methods  are  un- 
known. Numberc  of  dice  have  been  found  in  the  tombs,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  die  was  known  among  the  Egyptians  of 
the  Earl/  Empire.  Many  of  their  games  were,  no  doubt, 
games  of  chance.  The  modern  equivalent  of  the  draughts  and 
counters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  dominoes.  The  poor 
man,  it  seems  from  the  texts,  somctiines  betook   himself  to 

"the     house     for    swilling    beer"   fl^^il" — ^\     '^^~^ , 
<=>  ^^ 
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where  he  got  drunk,  and  babbled  about  his  affairs,  and  fell 
about  and  hurt  himself,  and  was  then  cast  out  of  the  door  by 
his    fellow    drinkers    who    said :     "out   with    this     swiller," 

i.ft*^^VPSe>li-  Wh.nhisMe„ds 
came  to  seek  him  and  upbraid  him,  they  found  him  lying 
on  the  ground  as  helpless  as  a  child  (Maxims  of  Khensu- 
hetep,  XIII).  During  the  dark,  moonless  nights,  after  long 
weary  days  spent  in  hauling  up  water  from  the  river,  the 
peasant  villager  had  little  to  amuse  him,  except  games  played 


with  counters  and  draughts,  and  the  converse  of  his  companions 
in  the  "  beer-house." 

Dwelling  Houses. — The  king  usually  lived  in  a  palace  or 
large  building  within  the  precincts  of  some  temple,  or  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  one.  His  palace  was  probably  like  the 
lai^e  bouses  of  modern  times  in  Egypt,  i.e.,  it  had  a  court- 
yard with  trees  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  large  garden  round 
about  it.     In  the  garden  were  fish-ponds  and  groves  of  fruit 
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trees,  palms,  acacias,  flowering  shrubs  with  scented  blossoms, 
and  a  limited  number  of  flowers.  There  were  arbours,  too, 
covered  with  creepers  and  vines,  and  the  gardeners  watered 
the  ground  daily  by  means  of  small  channels  into  which  water 
was  poured  from  the  skddHf,  or  the  water  wheel.  The  court- 
yards were  paved,  or  tiled,  or  covered  with  floors  made  of 
inlaid  painted  porcelain  work.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  were  painted  with  rich  and  intricate  designs,  and  in  a 
few  of  the  rooms  there  were  openings  near  the  roof  which 
served  as  windows.  The  royal  furniture  was  probably  richly 
painted  and  inlaid  with  ebony,  ivory,  porcelain,  and,  under  the 
New  Empire,  metal  vases  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  would  be 
seen  everywhere  in  the  dwelling  rooms.  Certain  lai^e  rooms 
were  set  apart  for  receptions  and  entertainments,  and  these 
probably  contained  large  raised  benches  placed  along  the  walls 
for  the  guests.  The  kitchen,  pantry,  stables,  and  general 
servants'  quarters  were  outside  the  house,  but  the  personal 
attendants  on  the  king  and  queen,  the  steward,  the  master  of 
the  chambers,  etc.,  had  their  apartments  in  the  palace.  The 
storeys  were  rarely  more  than  two  in  number,  and  the  roof, 
which  was  fiat,  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  either  from 
the  courtyard  or  from  the  roof  of  the  storey  on  the  ground 
fioor. 

The  houses  of  nobles  were  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
palace,  but  with  less  magnificence,  and  they  seldom  consisted 
of  more  than  two  storeys.  There  was  a  courtyard,  with  sets 
of  small  rooms  built  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a  portico  on  the 
fourth.  On  the  flat  roof  were  wind  shafts  by  which  the  north 
wind  was  brought  into  the  rooms,  and  a  small  amount  of  light 
was  also  admitted  into  them  through  openings  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  walls,  close  to  the  ceiling.  Then  as  now,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  some  of  the  members  of  the  family 
slept  on  the  roof  or  in  the  courtyard,  the  remainder  on 
the  upper  floor.  Near  the  house  were  the  wine-press,  beer- 
house, stable,  byres  for  cattle,  bins  for  various  kinds  of 
grain,  etc.,  and  chambers  for  storing  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  estate.  The  garden  contained  a  small  lake,  and  in 
the  ground  round  about,  which  was  divided  into  oblong  beds, 
were  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  with  scented  blossoms, 
vines,  etc.  The  whole  was  enclosed  within  a  thick  mud  wall 
built  probably  of  crude  brick.  The  farmhouse  of  one  storey 
usually  contained  one  living-room,  one  bed -room,  and  a 
number  of  small  chambers  in  which  grain  was  stored.  On  the 
roof  was  a  small  chamber  to  which  the  master  retired  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening ;  this  was  approached  by  means  of  a  flight 
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of  solid  mud  steps.  The  corn  was  ground  and  the  bread  baked 
in  the  courtyard,  where  also  were  kept  the  large  porous 
earthenware  jars,  like  the  modern  s!r,  containing  the  supply 
of  water  which  was  brought  to  the  house  from  the  Nile  each 
morning  and  evening.  The  house  and  yard  were  enclosed  by 
a  strong  mud  wall,  with  one  door  in  it ;  in  times  of  danger  the 
cattle  of  the  farm  were  driver  from  the  fields  into  the  yard. 
A  good  model  of  this  kind  of  house  is  exhibited  in  Standard- 
case  C,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  Here  are  seen  the 
master  sitting  in  the  chamber  on  the  wall,  or  roof,  with  a  plate 
of  food  before  him,  and  the  wife  rolling  the  dough  for  the 
bread-cakes  of  the  evening  meal.  The  house  of  the  peasant 
labourer  was  a  mere  hut  made  of  mud,  the  roof  of  which  was 


[No.  253,  Wall-case  108.  Third  ICgypiian  R,Mm.]  AIjooi  B.C.  4000. 

formed  of  layers  of  palm  branches  or  straw.  Small  huts 
were  made  of  reeds  or  pslm  trees  bound  together  with  twigs, 
and  perhaps  daubed  with  mud  in  the  cold  weather,  and  in 
the  northern  districts  of  mud  ;  in  the  summer  a  shelter  of 
reed  mats  probably  suflficcd. 

Funiiture.^Thc  Egyptians  did  not  fill  their  houses  with 
furniture  like  Western  Nations.  Their  bedsteads  were  made 
of  wood,  which  usually  came  from  the  Sudan,  and  consisted  of 
a  strong  rectangular  framework,  about  15  or  20  inches  high, 
across  which  was  stretched  plaited  palm  fibre,  or  rope  ;  the 
ankartb  of  the  Sudan  is  the  modern  equivalent.  The  covering 
of  such  beds  was  formed  ot  thick  padded  linen  sheets,  and  the 
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pillow  was  a  support  made  of  wood,  or  ivory,  more  or  less 
ornamented,  with  a  curved  top  for  the  neck  to  fit  into.     {See 
Wall-cases  Nos,  97,98,10  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.)    Carpets 
were  unknown,  but  plaited  palm  leaf  or  straw  mats  took  their 
place.     Chairs  (see  Standard-case  H  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room)  and  tables  were  found  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
but   only   low   stools   were   known   in   poor   abodes.      (For 
examples   of  a  painted  table,  chairs  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
ebony,  a  couch-frame,  stools,  inlaid  box,  etc.,  see  Standard- 
case  L  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian   Room.)     Men,  women,  and 
children  squatted  or  sat  on  the  floor,  or  reclined  upon  mats, 
and  in  later  days  upon  cushions  made  of  padded  linen.     In 
houses     of     moderate 
size  there  was  probably 
a   raised    mud    bench, 
covered  with   mats  in 
the  receiving  or  eating 
room,  for  the  use  of  the 
male  members  of  the 
house,  or  their  guests. 
There   was    also,    pro- 
bably,  a    raised    mud 
bench  built  against  the 
outside   of  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  house  for 
the  use  of  friends  who 
sat  there  in  the  cool  of 

the  evening  and  for  the  ivory  head-resl,  or  pillow,  of  Ifua-tep. 

men    of   the    house    to     [No- 69,  W«ll.ca..98>M  Egy^pjian  Ro^^^^ 
sleep    on    during    hot 

nights.  Niches,  or  square  cavities  cut  in  the  walls,  served 
as  cupboards,  and  in  one  of  these  the  lamp  (see  Wall-case 
No.  176  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  usually  made  of 
earthenware,  stood. 

The  stores  of  clothing,  etc.,  were  kept  in  a  very  small  room 
provided  with  a  stout  wooden  door  with  a  bolt-lock  and 
key  of  simple  pattern.  (For  examples  of  bolts  and  keys, 
see  Wall-cases  Nos.  180,  1 8 1 ,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room.)  The  mistress  of  the  house  usually  possessed  a  small 
strong  box  in  which  she  kept  jewellery,  ornaments,  and 
amulets,  and  perhaps  also  her  toilet  requisites;  in  some  cases 
the  latter  were  kept  in  a  special  toilet  box,  which  held  eye- 
paint  (stibium,  or  antimony,  kohl),  comb,  hair-tweezers, 
pumice-stone,  unguents  and  pomades,  both  scented  and 
plain.     (See  Standard-case  L  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.) 
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Kitchen  utensils  were  comparatively  few  in  number.     Fresh 

and  sour  milk  (or  curds),  soft  cheese,  sheep-fat,  etc.,  were  kept 
in  earthenware  pots,  some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  glazed  ; 
bowls  made  of  earthenware  or  gourds  were  common,  as  were 
large  open  saucers.  The  cooking  pots  were  usually  of 
earthenware,  or,  among  well-to-do  people,  of  metal.  Knives 
made  of  flint,  stone,  or  metal,  were  common,  and  rough  flesh 
forks  ;  in  the  later  period  spoons  were  used.  Plates,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  were  unknown  ;  the  thick  bread- 
cake  served  as  a  plate  for  those  who  squatted  round  the  bowl 
of  cooked  vegetables  with  pieces  of  meat  on  the  top,  and  the 
thin  flat  cake  was  frequently  used  as  a  napkin.  A  stone 
com-grinder  and  a  kneading-stone  were  found  in  every  house. 
The  stock  of  grain  for  the  family  was  kept  in  large  earthen- 
ware jars,  or  in  a  kind  of  bin  made  of  mud.  Every  house 
contained  a  figure  of  the  god  under  whose  protection  the 
family  lived,  and  to  this  adoration  was  offered  at  regular 
intervals  ;  it  took  part  in  the  family  councils,  its  lot  was  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  family,  and  it  prevented  wandering  spirits 
of  evil  disposition  from  entering  the  house.  There  being  no 
chimney  to  the  house,  the  fire  was  lit  wherever  it  was  most 
convenient,  and  the  smoke  went  out  through  the  roof  and  the 
aperture  in  the  wall  which  .served  as  a  window.  The  fuel  was 
animal  dung,  and  such  refuse  from  the  straw  as  could  not  be 
eaten  by  the  cow  or  goat  of  the  house,  and,  occasionally,  pieces 
of  wood.  As  matches  were  unknown,  care  was  taken  to  keep 
a  small  amount  of  fuel  smouldering  under  the  ashes,  so  that 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  boil  lentils,  etc.,  the  fire  could  be 
revived  ;  if  the  fire  was  out,  recourse  was  had  to  the  striking 
of  flints,  or  to  some  neighbour,  or  to  the  temple  fire.  In 
primitive  times  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  used  a  fire-stick, 
like  some  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 

Agriculture  and  Cattle-breeding.— By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  SOdSn 
has  been  for  many  thousands  of  years  past  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  on 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  the  cattle-breeder  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  has  always  depended. 
In  remote  ages,  before  the  estuary  of  the  Nile  was  filled 
up  by  the  mud  which  came  down  in  flood-time  from 
the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  and  Nubia,  and  while  still  the 
sea  flowed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esna.  the  primitive  Egyptians 
were  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The  great  cattle-breeding 
district  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  now 
galled  D3r  FOr,  or  the  "  Home  of  the  Fflrs,"  and  even  to  the 
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present  day  the  exportation  of  the  beautiful  cattle  of  the 
district  forms  a  very  important  item  of  Sddiri  trade.  The 
natives  who  lived  by  breeding  cattle  were  called  by  the 
Egyptians  '■  Menti,"  i.e.,  "cattle-men,"  and  their  modern 
descendants  are  called  "  Bakkftrah,"  which  also  means  "  cattle- 
men."    In  all  times  they  have  been  a  wild  and  lawless  folk, 


The  bull  I,lap(Apisl,  with  ihe  tiiaiinular  blaze  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  scarabs,  etc.,  on  his  l>ad,. 
[Table-iase  H,  Third  Egyptian  Kooni.) 

ferocious,  blood-thirsty,  and  cruel.  The  early  cattle-men 
worshipped  the  bull,  and  this  animal  played  a  prominent 
part  in  later  Egyptian  mythology.  Several  kinds  of  bulls 
were  worshipped  in  Egypt:  Apis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis,  and  Bachis  at  Hermonthis,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  titles  of  Osiris  was  "  Bull  of  Amentet."  or  "  Bull  of  the 
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Other  World."  The  cow  also  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Hathor,  and  a  flint  cow-head  in  the  British  Museum  (Table- 
case  M  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room)  proves  that  her  cult 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Neolithic  Period.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  early  tombs  show  that  several  kinds 
of  cattle  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  inscriptions 
make  it  clear  that  the  old  feudal  lords  and  gentry  of 
Egypt  devoted  much  attention  to  cattle-breeding,  and  that 


The  boll  Merur  (Mnevi?). 
[TaUe-case   It,  Thiid  Kgyptian   Room,] 

they  made  a  regular  trade  of  it.  (See  the  models  of  cows  in 
the  Wall-cases  on  the  Landing  of  the  North-West  Staircase. 
No.  140,  and  the  wall  painting  in  Standard-case  I  in  the 
Third  Egyptian  Room.)  Oxen  and  cows  were  fattened  like 
the  smaller  animals  and  gtc^e,  and,  before  they  were  turned 
out  for  the  season  into  the  deserts  to  browse  upon  the  growth 
which  followed  the  rains,  they  were  branded,  or  marked  in 
some  way  with  their  owner's  name. 
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The  camel  was  certainly  known  in  tlie  Predynastic  Period, 
for  the  head  of  an  earthenware  figure  of  one  was  found  at 
Abydos  a  few  years  ago ;  but  this  animal  cannot  have  been 
used  for  transport  purposes,  or  bred  by  the  early  Dynastic 
Egyptians,  for  otherwise  we  should  find  pictures  of  him  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs.  One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  the  camel 
is  contained  in  the  "  Travels  of  an  Egyptian  "  (Brit.  Mus. 
Papyrus  No.  10,247),  where  we    find   the  Semitic  word   for 

camel  under  the  form  *'^W'*"'' '^^ ^k -^^  ^  ^ ^.*==*  ^■ 
The   camel    plays   no   part   in    Egyptian    mythology.     The 
commonest  beast  of  burden  was  the  ass,    which  was   bred 
in  large  numbers,  and  was  employed  like  oxen  for  treading 
out  the  corn  and   for  riding.       One  of  the  desert  caravans 
of   Her-Khuf,   an   old    feudal    lord   of 
Elephantine  under  the  Vlth  dynasty, 
contained  300  asses.     The  ass  was  ad- 
mired for  his  strength,  endurance,  and 
virility,   and   he  appears  in    Egyptian 
mythology  as  a  form  of  the  Sun-god. 
Sheep  and  goats  were  always  bred  in 
large  numbers.     The  horse  may  have 
been    known   in  Egypt  in  the   Xllth 
dynasty,  but  he   was    not   bred   there 
until   the   experience   gained    by    the 
Egyptians  in  their  Asiatic  campaigns 
showed    them    his    value    in    military 
operations.      Horses   must    have  been  r    •   h   a 

plentiful  in  Egypt  under  the  XXIInd  ,j^.^  gg  Table cas  '  m 
dynasty,  "  for  Solomon  had  horses  -jhird  Kg>-piian  Room.] ' 
"  brought  out  of  Egypt,"  and  "  a  chariot 

"came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt,  for  six  hundred  shekels 
"of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty"  (1  Kings 
X,  28,  29).  Excellent  representations  of  horses  are  seen  in 
the  wall-painting  in  Standard -ca-^e  D  in  the  Third  Egyptian 
Room,  and  in  the  battle-scene  of  Rameses  II  on  the  South 
Wall  of  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  above  the  cases. 

The  pig  is  not  often  represented  on  the  monuments,  but  a 
painting  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  shows  that  swine  were  used  on 
farms  for  treading  out  the  corn.  From  a  very  early  period 
the  god  of  evil,  Set,  was  believed  to  have  appeared  in  the  form 

of  a  "  black  pig  "  "^^^  ^^  r — 1  ^^  J ,  when  he  smote  the  Eye 
of  Horus  {i.e.,  the   Sun).     The  gods  then  decreed  that  pigs 
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should  be  sacrificed  to  Horus,  with  bulls,  sheep,  and  goats 
In  one  form  of  the  Judgment  Scene  the  pig  is  the  emblem  of 
evil,  and  also  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (see  Chapters  XXXVI 
and  CXII).  On  the  other  hand,  the  sow  was  an  animal 
sacred  to  Isis,  and  small  figures  of  sows  were  worn  as  amulets 
attached  to  necklaces.  (See  the  figures  of  sacred  animals  in 
Wall-case  No.  121  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.)  Under 
the  early  dynasties  a  species  of  ram,  which  became  the  symbol 

of  the  god  Khnemu  ji,  with  flat  homs  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  the  sides  of  his  head  ^^,  was  common  in  Nubia, 
but  it  appears  to  have  died  out  before  the  end  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty.  Another  kind  of  ram  )f^,  apparently  indigenous 
to  Nubia,  became  the  symbol  of  the  god  Amen  of  the  SfldSn. 
The  principal  instrument  used  in  farming  was  the  plough 
'^^,  the  share  of  which  was  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  tied  to 
a  long  pole;  at  the  other  end  of  the  pole  was  fixed  a  bar, 
which  was  made  fast  to  the  horns  of  the  cows  which  drew 
the  plough.  This  primitive  instrument  was  little  more  than 
a  stout  stake  tied  to  a  pole  which  was  drawn  over  the  ground, 
and  made  a  very  shallow  furrow.     The  stiff  Nile  mud  was 

further  broken  up  by  the  hoe  !^,  of  which  examples  may  be 

seen  in  the  Wall-case  No.  102  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room 
(No.  281,  etc.).  As  soon  as  the  fields  were  ready  to  receive 
the  seed,  the  sowing  took  place,  and  when  the  seed  had  been 
cast  into  the  furrows  it  was  trodden  in  by  the  animals  on  the 
farm  being  driven  over  it.  The  sowing  was  done  by  hand, 
and  no  drill  appears  to  have  been  used.  The  fields  were 
watered  either  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  from  a  large 
basin  or  reservoir  on  to  them,  or  by  machines  which  lifted  the 
water  from  the  canal  to  their  level,  or  from  the  Nile  itself. 
The  commonest  water-raising  machine  resembled  the  modern 
shAdOf,  which  was  worked  by  one  or  two  men.  Two  stout 
stakes  were  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  between  them  was  tied  a  long  pole,  heavily 
weighted  with  a  mass  of  mud  or  stone  at  one  end.  To  the 
end  of  the  longer  half  of  the  pole  a  rope  and  a  leather  bucket 
were  tied.  The  labourer  drew  the  pole  down  until  the  bucket 
entered  the  stream,  and  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  at  the 
other  end  helped  him  to  raise  the  water  to  the  surface  of  the 
field,  where  he  poured  it  into  the  channel  leading  to  the 
growing  crop. 
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At  the  harvest  the  crops  were  cut  with  the  small  sickle ^ 

{see  Table-case  K  in  Third  Egyptian  Room,  Nos.  1-4),  which 
in  primitive  times  was  made  of  flint  or  a  series  of  flints  set  in  a 
wooden  frame  ^^^,  and  in  later  times  of  iron  or  bronze.  The 
wheat  or  barley  was  tied  up  into  small  bundles  by  the 
reapers,  and  carried  to  the  threshing  floor,  where  the  grain 
was  trodden  out  by  animals — donkeys,  swine,  etc.  The  thresh- 
ing floor,  as  we  may  see  from  the  wall  paintings  and  pictures 
on  papyri,  was  circular  in  form,  and  its  edges  were  raised, 
P^ — ^,  thus  preventing  the  animals,  as  they  ran  round  and 
round  in  it,  from  scattering  the  grain  with  their  feet  The 
operations  of  ploughing,  reaping,  and  treading  out  the  com 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  Vignette  No.  35,  from  the  Ani 
Papyrus.  (See  Standard-case  G  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.) 
When  the  grain  had  been  trodden  out,  it  was  thrown  up 
by  hand  into  heaps,  the  wind  blowing  away  the  chaff 
whilst  it  was  in  the  air.  It  was  next  carried  in  baskets,  or 
bags,  to  the  store  or  granary,  which  was  usually  near  the 
house.  Here  it  was  either  piled  up  in  heaps  on  mud  stands 
with  raised  edges  nQa,  or  poured  into  large  bins  built  in 
the  walls  along  a  rectangular  courtyard.  (See  the  models  of 
granaries  in  Standard-case  C  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.) 

Trade. — The  trade  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  seafaring  folk  of  the  Delta,  who  probably 
worked  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  In  connection 
with  the  Semitic  merchants  who  traded  in  the  seaports  ot 
Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean  generally.  The  chief 
export  of  Egypt  was  com,  which  was  carried  all  over  the 
Mediterranean,  and  we  know  from  Genesis,  xii,  xli-xliii,  that 
when  grain  was  scarce  in  other  countries,  the  merchants 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Egypt  to  supply  their 
wants.  At  intervals,  however,  serious  famines  came  upon 
Egypt  (Genesis  xli,  55,  56),  and  when  corn  could  not  be 
imported,  the  mortality  among  the  people  was  very  great  In 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III  (B.C.  247)  there  was  a  famine  in 
Egypt,  and  the  King  expended  much  gold  in  purchasing  grain 
at  a  high  price  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  and 
he  caused  corn  to  be  brought  to  Egypt  from  Eastern  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus.  Next  in  importance  came  the 
linen  of  Egypt,  which,  in  the  form  of  byssus,  was  famous 
throughout  Western  Asia.  Under  the  XVIIIth  dynasty 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  exported  from  Egypt  to 
Northern    Syria,   Assyria   and   Babylonia.     The   gold  came 
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from  the  Eastern  Sfld4n  and  Punt,  where  at  that  time 
(B.C,  1500)  it  was  produced  in  such  large  quantities  that 
Tushratta  writing  to  Amen-hetep  1 1 1  says  :  "  Send  me  so  much 
'■gold  that  it  cannot  be  measured,  more  gold  than  that  thou 
"  didst  send  to  my  father;  for  in  my  brother's  land  {i.e.,  Egypt), 
"  gold  is  as  common  as  dust " !  (Tell  al-Amarna  tablet,  No.  8.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (ed.  Didot,  p.  41)  Rameses  II  received 
from  his  gold  and  silver  mines  in  one  year  metal  to  the 
value  of  32,oc»,ooo  minas,  or  ;^8o,ooo,ooo  sterling.  Another 
article  of  export  was  paper  manufactured  from  papyrus. 

Among  the  imports  may  be  mentioned  copper  and  tin 
from  Cyprus  and  Northern  Syria,  cedar  wood  from  the 
Lebanon  Mountains,  lapis-lazuli  paste  from  Babylonia, 
myrrh  and  spices  for  embalming,  sliins,  cattle,  ebony,  ostricb 
feathers,  bows,  pillows,  chairs,  couches,  fans,  mats, 
shields,  etc.,  from  the  SOdSn  ;  and  a  number  of  the  products  of 
India  and  Arabia  must  have  found  their  way  into  Egypt  by 
means  of  the  caravans  which  crossed  the  desert  to  some  place 
near  the  modern  Suez  or  Kantarah,  and  some  sea-borne  goods 
entered  Egypt  by  the  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.wrf 
Kuser  and  Kena.  The  importance  of  Egypt  as  a  trading 
centre,  and  as  the  natural  market  half-way  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  was  not  fully  recognized  until  the  Ptolematc 
Period,  about  B.C.  250.  Business  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
barter,  so  much  wheat,  barley,  or  millet  being  the  value  of  a 
sheep,bull,cow,  or  goat,  linen,  etc.  The  Egyptians  used  weights 
and  measures,  e.g.,  the  royal  cubit  of  7  palms  or  28  fingers, 
the  little  cubit  of  6  palms  or  24  fingers,  the  palm  of  4  fingers, 
the  hand  of  5  fingers,  the  fist  of  6  fingers,  and  the  finger ;  of 
dry  measure,  the  hen,  the  (enat,  the  Apt,  etc  ;  of  weight,  the 
teben  ( =  3i  ounces),  the  ket=yijth  of  a  teben,  etc.  The  use  of 
the  scales  was  well  known,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
steelyard  was  employed  before  the  Roman  Period.  Stamped 
money  was  unknown  among  the  Egyptians,  but  they  appear 
to  have  used  a  currency  which  consisted  of  pieces  of  wire 
made  of  copper,  iron,  or  gold,  and  gold-dust.  Ring-money, 
made  of  gold,  is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room  ;  and  also  the  little  bags 
containing  gold  dust.  Ring-money  in  gold  is  in  use  at  the 
present  day  along  the  east  coa.st  of  Africa,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  SCldSn  copper  wire  still  possesses  great  purchasing 
powers. 

Handicrafts- — The  Egyptian  of  all  periods  was  a  skilled 
potter.  In  the  earliest  times  the  potter's  wheel  was  unknown, 
and  every  vessel  was  shaped  by  the  potter's  hand  or  foot. 
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Vessels  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes  were  made  with  great 
skill,  and  in  later  periods  were  decorated  with  linear  and  other 
designs.  The  art  of  the  potter  throve  until  the  advent  of 
the  conquerors  from  Asia,  when  it  began  to  languish  ;  and 
in  a  few  centuries  earthenware  vessels  were  superseded  by 
stone.  Good  examples  of  Predynastic  and  Archaic  pottery 
will  be  found  in  the  cases  on  the  Landing  of  the  North- 
West  Staircase,  and  of  the  pottery  of  the  later  periods  in 
the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  The  Basket-weaver  wove 
rush  matting,  plaited  mats  and  sandals,  and  made  ropes  and 
baskets  of  ail  kinds.  Specimens  of  his  work  will  be  seen  in 
Table-case  A  in   the   Third  Egyptian  Room,  and  in  Wall- 


Jewellers  drilling  and  polishing  beads,  e(c. 
[Norlhem  EEj-plian  Gallery,  liHy  12,  No.  518.]  XVIUlh  dynasty. 

cases  182-187  ""  'be  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  flax  in  Egypt  the  trade  of  the  linen-weaver  was 

in  all  periods  most  flourishrng,  and  the  "  fine  linen  of  Egypt  " 
was  famous  throughout  Western  Asia  and  the  seaports  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  staff  of  linen  weavers  appears  to  have 
been  attached  to  each  temple,  and  the  sale  of  their  work 
produced  a  large  revenue ;  a  portion  was  paid  to  the  kmg, 
and  the  rest    was  kept  by    the   priests.      The   city  of  Apu 
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(Panopolis,  the  modem  Akhmlm)  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  linen  industry,  and  to  this  day  the  dyed  curtains  of 
Akhmim  are  used  throughout  Egypt  The  craft  of  the 
jeweller  was  very  important,  for,  in  addition  to  the  rings, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  pendants,  earrings,  etc.,  which  he  made 
in  gold  and  silver,  he  cut  the  amulets  and  ornaments  in 
amethyst,  garnet,  agate,  onyx,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  jasper, 
mother-of-emerald,  lapis-lazuli,  turquoise,  rock-crystal,  basalt, 
porphyry,  haematite,  obsidian,  coral,  mother-of-pearl,  etc. 
(See  Table-cases  F,  J.)-  The  finest  work  of  the  jeweller 
belongs  to  the  Xllth  dynasty,  and  the  workmen  of  that  period 
brought  the  art  of  inlaying  precious  stones  and  metals  to 
a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Some  think  that  the  Egyptians 
understood  the  art  of  enamelling,  but  authorities  are  not 
agreed  on  this  point. 

The  glass-maker's  craft  is  a  very  old  one  in  Egypt, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  borrowed  it  from 
that  country.  Fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum  are  the  turquoise -blue  opaque  glass  jar  of 
Thothmes  III  (Table-case  H,  No.  50,  Third  Egyptian 
Room),  a  blue  glass  bowl,  and  a  variegated  glass  bowl  from 
the  tomb  of  Amcn-hetep  II  (Nos.  57,  59,  in  the  same  case), 
and  an  opaque  glass  stibium  pot  with  a  gold  rim  (Wall- 
cases  182-187,  No.  29)-  The  porcelain  maker  produced  the 
little  figures,  amulets,  bowls,  vases,  ushabtiu -figures,  tiles, 
beads,  pendants,  etc.,  in  the  beautiful  blue,  green,  purple, 
violet,  and  brown  glazed  ware  to  which  the  name  Egyptian 
porcelain  is  usually  given.  An  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
objects  in  this  material  is  exhibited  in  Wall-cases  Nos.  151- 
156  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  The  leather  worker  pre- 
pared parchments  for  writing  materials,  and  made  the  harness  for 
horses  and  trapping's  for  chariots,  soldiers'  belts  (Table-case  B, 
No.  193),  sheaths  for  daggers  (No.  37),  nets  of  fine  meshes 
(Wall-case  No.  187,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  seats  for  chairs 
(No.  5  Standard-case  L,  same  room),  bags  in  which  barbers 
carried  their  razors,  etc.  (Wall-case  No.  184,  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room.)  Examples  of  the  tools  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith 
and  coppersmith,  stonemason,  house-patnter  and  decorator, 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  Table-case  K  and  Wall-case  103  in  the 
Third  Egyptian  Room. 

Of  the  brickmaker's  work  specimens  belonging  to  the 
reigns  of  Amen-hetep  III,  Thothmes  I,  Thothmes  lil, 
and  Rameses  II  are  exhibited  in  Wall-case  175,  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room,  Examples  of  the  craft  of  the  furniture 
maker  in  the  form  of  tables,  chairs,  stools,  couches,  toilet 
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boxes,  altar-Stands,  etc.,  are  seen  in  Standard-case  L  and 
Wall-case  No.  190  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  The  work 
of  the  ivory  carver  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the 
carpenter  as  regards  the  inlaying  of  chair  frames,  jewel-boxes, 
etc.  (see  Nos.  13  and  16  in  Standard-case  L).  Specimen.s  of 
the  highest  form  of  his  skill  are  seen  in  the  chair-legs,  human 
figures,  spoons,  etc,  in  Table-case  A  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room.  The  caster-in-metal  produced  the  splendid  series  of 
figures  of  the  gods  in  Wall-cases  119-132  and  Table-case  H 
in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room  ;  fine  examples  are  the  silver 
figure  of  Amen-Ra  (No.  42),  gold  figures  of  Thoth,  Ptah 
and  Ra  (Nos.  21,  25,  26),  and  the  gold  figure  of  Osiris 
(No.  34).  The  wood-carver  made  the  models  of  men,  boats, 
animals,  etc.,  which  were  placed  in  the  tombs  (see  Wall-case 
Nos.  192,  193.  Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  and  dolls  and 
children's  toys  (see  Standard-case  C,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room). 
The  dyer  produced  the  salmon-coloured  linen  coverings  for 
mummies  (see  Case  L,  First  Egyptian  Room),  the  brown 
mummy-swathings  (see  Wall-cases  93-96,  Third  Egyptian 
Room),  and  coloured  wearing  appirel  (see  Table-case  E, 
Third  Egyptian  Room),  etc. 

The  baker  and  confectioner  found  constant  employment 
in  every  town  and  village  in  Egypt,  for  the  Egyptians 
loved  cakes  made  with  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and 
bread  and  buns  made  into  fanciful  shapes.  A  great 
business  was  done  in  bread  and  pastry  which  were  intended 
to  serve  as  funerary  offerings.  Specimens  of  the  bread 
and  the  stands  on  which  the  flat  loaves  were  placed,  will  be 
found  in  Table-case  H,  Third  Egyptian  Room.  The  terra- 
cotta cones  A  which  are  exhibited  in  large  numbers  in  Wall- 
cases  no.  III,  are  supposed  by  some  to  represent  the  loaves, 
of  a  pyramidal  shape,  seen  in  the  hands  of  kings  and  others 
who  are  representeii  offering  to  the  gods.  The  barber  also 
found  constant  employment,  for  many  had  their  whole 
heads  and  bodies  shaved  every  two  or  three  days.  He 
also  dressed  the  hair  of  ladies  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and 
made  wigs  (see  the  fine  example  in  Wall-case  H.  Third 
Egyptian  Room),  The  barber  often  united  to  his  trade  the 
profession  of  physician,  just  as  was  the  case  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  craft  of  the  boat-builder  was  very 
important  in  a  country  where  a  river  was  the  chief  highway. 
Flat-bottomed  boats  and  punts  used  in  fishing  in  the 
canals,  or  fqwling  on  the  marshes,  were  made  of  bundles  of 
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reeds,  or  papyrus,  tied  together,  like  the  modern  tof  in  the 
SUd&n.  Boats  for  carrying  merchandize  on  the  river  were 
made  of  planks  of  wood  pegged  together,  which  were  some- 
times kept  in  position  by  being  nailed  on  to  ribs,  and  others 
were  merely  tied  round  with  ropes  made  of  papyrus.  One  of 
the  earUest  known  pictures  of  an  Egyptian  boat  is  seen  on  vase 
No.  l6o,  in  Wall-case  N'a  5,  on  the  landing  of  the  North- 
west Staircase.  Models  of  funeral  boats,  and  barges  and  war 
boats  are  exhibited  on  the  upper  shelf  of  Wall-cases 
Nos.  99-110,  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.  The  Egyptians 
were  skilful  boat  builders,  and  they  made  rafts  capable  of 
carrying  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  £.g.y  the  obelisks  which 
Queen  liatshepset  set  up  at  Karnak.  They  had  equivalents 
of  the  modern  broad  ferry-boat,  barge,  lighter,  etc.,  which  they 
worked  with  oars  or  "sweeps "and  sails, or  towed,  when  going 
upstream,  and  when  there  was  no  wind. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  etc. 

Architecture. — The  history  of  the  earliest  form  of  Egyptian 
architecture  cannot  be  written  because,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ruined  tombs  of  the  Archaic  Period,  all  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  temples  have  been  destroyed  or  have  perished.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  house  was,  no  doubt,  a  hut  built  of  reeds, 
the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  a  pole,  i.e.,  a  tree  trunk,  or 
poles  ;  its  shape  was  round  or  oblong.  The  cold  winds  of 
winter  prompted  the  Egyptian  to  make  the  walls  of  his  abode 
of  Xile  mud  ;  this  he  mixed  with  water  until  it  acquired  the 
consistence  of  stiff  paste,  and  then  piled  it  up  with  his 
hands  until  the  walls  were  as  thick  and  high  as  he  wanted 
them  to  be.  All  the  walls  inclined  inwards,  and  so  each 
heljjed  to  support  the  other;  the  roof  was  made  of  a  layer  of 
mud  which  rested  on  a  number  of  pieces  of  palm  trunks  or 
small  trees.  The  door  probably  faced  the  south,  and  an 
aperture,  which  served  as  a  window,  was  cut  high  up  in  the 
north  wall.  (Sec  the  model  of  an  early  house,  No.  174,  North- 
West  Staircase  Landing.)  Before  the  house  was  a  small  yard 
enclosed  by  thick  walls  made  of  mud,  which  inclined  inwards, 
and  a  flight  of  solid  mud  steps  led  up  to  the  roof  (See 
the  models  of  early  houses  in  Wall-cases  Nos.  105-108  in 
the  Third  Egyptian  Room.)  Walls  made  of  mud  in  this  way 
are  unsatisfactory,  for  they  sag  or  bulge,  and  soon  fall  down. 
The  invention  ot  the  brick  marked  a  great  improvement  in  the 
stability  of  buildings ;  and  its  use  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
granaries,  government  buildings,  forts,  etc.,  became  universal. 
A  theory  has  been  recently  put  forward  that  brickmaking  was 
introduced  into  Egypt  from  Mesopotamia,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  a  land  where  all  the  soil  is  mud,  which  when 
well  sun-dried  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  the  idea  of  making 
bricks  should  not  have  been  indigenous.  Few  things  in  the 
East  last  as  long  as  a  well-made  brick,-  especially  if  it  has 
been  carefully  baked ;  and  buildings,  even  when  made  of 
crude  bricks,  last  for  several  hundreds  of  years,  unless  they 
are  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  invention  of  the 
brick  permitted   the   Egyptians  to  build  the  elliptical  arch, 
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which  is  frequently  found  in  brick-built  buildings  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arch  is  of  ancient  standing  in  Egypt.  The  early 
mud  or  brick  house  of  the  man  of  means  was  provided  with  a 
portico  (the  modern  rakAbali),  which  was  supported  on  palm 
trunks ;  this  portico  suggested  the  colonnade  of  later  days, 
and  the  palm  trunks  the  stone  pillars  with  palm-leaf  capitals. 
The  "houseof  the  god,"  or  temple,  was  at  first  built  of  mud, 
but  what  such  a  building  was  like  is  not  known.  Under  the 
Ancient  Empire  the  Egyptians  built  their  temples  of  stone, 
and  the  oldest  known  example  is  that  called  the  "  Temple  of 
the  Sphinx"  at  Gizah.     It  is  built  on  a  simple  plan,  and  con- 


rylon  and  mutt  of  ihe  Temple  of  Edfii. 

1'lolemaic  Period. 

sists  practically  of  a  large  hall,  in  the  form  ]_[•  containing 
i6  pillars,  each  about  16  feet  high ;  the  materials  used  were 
granite  and  limestone.  It  had  neither  formal  door,  nor 
windows,  and  such  light  as  entered  must  have  made  its  way 
in  through  oblique  slits  in  the  roof  It  has  no  inscriptions, 
or  bas-reliefs,  or  paintings,  and  even  in  its  present  state  its 
massivencss,  dignity.^nd  solidity  greatly  impress  the  beholder. 
Of  the  temples  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  nothing  is  known,  but 
of  the  New  Empire  several  temples  exist,  and  their  general 
characteristics  may  be  thus  summarJEed.  A  broad  path 
brought  the   worshipper  to  the  gateway  in  the  wall  which 
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enclosed  the  temple  precincts  ;  on  each  side  of  the  path  was 
a  row  of  sphinxes,  or  rams,  which  symbolized  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  place.  Passing  through  the  gateway  he  soon 
reached  the  main  pylon,  which  consisted  of  a  massive  door- 
way and  two  towers.  During  festivals  long  painted  poles, 
flying  coloured  streamers,  were  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
pylon  at  regular  intervals.  On  each  side  of  the  gateway  was 
a  colossal  Statue  of  the  king,>and  statues  of  the  king  were 


often  arranged  at  intervals  along  the  front  of  the  pylon. 
Before  the  pylon  stood  a  pair  of  obelisks,  and  sometimes  a 
pair  of  sphinxes,  or  sacred  animals.  The  original  significa- 
tion of  the  obelisks  is  unknown  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
connected  with  a  solar,  or  even  phallic  cult,  but  as  the  texts 
afford  no  explanation  of  their  meaning  it  is  useless  to  theorize. 
Beyond  the  great  pylon  was  an  open  court,  with  a  colonnade, 
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which  was  used  as  a  sort  of  bazaar  where  holy  objects,  amulets, 
and  things  for  offerings  could  be  bought  by  the  public.  Here, 
too,  the  sick  were  laid  that  alms  might  be  given  to  them,  and 
here  beggars  of  all  kinds  congregated,  as  they  do  in  a  modern 
mosque.  Passing  through  a  second  pylon,  thehypostyle  hall, 
or  hall  of  cotumtis,  was  entered,  and  here  the  priests  made 
their  processions,  and  received  the  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
Beyond  the  hall,  or  halls  of  columns,  the  laity  were  not  per- 


Caleway  ol  I'lok-my   IX  at   K3rn:ik. 

mitted  to  penetrate.  The  other  chambers  of  the  temple  formed 
the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  and  contained  his  shrine.  The 
little  rooms  round  about  the  shrine  contained  the  temple 
library,  and  the  dresses,  jewellery,  and  other  sacred  properties 
of  the  god,  or  god.s,  worshipped  in  the  temple.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  temple  was  the  shrine  of  the  god,  which 
was  entered  by  no  one  except  the  king  and  the  priests  ;  in  it 
were  kept  a  sacred  boat,  or  ark,  and  a  figure,  or  symbol,  of 
the  god,  or  animal  sacred  to  him. 
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The  temples  of  Egypt  from  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  to  the 
Roman  Period  vary  greatly  in  detail,  but  the  general  plan 
is  always  the  same.  The  great  temples  of  Karnak  (see 
Plate  XXX),  Luxor,  Abydos  (see  Plate  XI),  etc.,  awe 
the  spectator  by  their  size  and  majestic  dignity  ;  the  smaller 
temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  Periods  are  less  grand, 
but  are  much  more  graceful  buildings.  The  severity  of  the 
interiors  of  the  older  buildings  is  moderated  by  the  reliefs  and 


Granile  obelii<ks  at  Karnak.     Thai  on  the  light  bears 

the  name  of  l^ueen  llatshepset.  and  that  on 

the  left  the  name  of  Thothmes  I. 

XVIIIth  dynasty,  B.C.  1550, 

inscriptions  with  which  walls,  pillars,  pilasters,  architraves,  etc., 
are  covered  profusely,  and  the  bright  colours,  reds,  blues, 
greens,  and  yellows,  in  which  many  of  the  painted  scenes  were 
executed,  added  greatly  to  their  general  effect.  The  massive 
square  pillars  were  replaced  in  later  times  by  pillars  with 
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eight  sides,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  simple  round 
column  was  changed  when  its  shaft  was  made  to  resemble  a. 
papyrus  or  lotus  stalk,  and  its  upper  part  was  sculptured  in 
the  form  of  the  flower  of  either  plant.  Both  pillars  and 
pilasters  were  sometimes  decorated  with  figures  of  Osiris,  cut 
on  the  front  face  in  high  relief,  as  at  Abd-Simbel,  and  the 
capitals  were  often  sculptured  in  the  form  of  the  head  ot 
Hathor  (the  Cow-goddess),  surmounted  by  a  sistrum.     The 


pillar  with  the  Hath  or- headed  capital  was  suggested  by 
the  pole,  or  small  tree  trunk,  surmounted  by  the  head 
of  a  bull,  ox,  or  cow,  which  the  primitive  Et^yptians  set 
up  over  the  graves  of  thuir  chiefs,  a  custom  which  sur- 
vives to  the  present  day  among  certain  of  the  tribes 
of  Central  Africa.  Every  temple  had  a  sacred  lake 
within  its   precincts,  just   as    every    large    house    possessed 
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a  garden  with  an  ornamental  lake  in  it.  Each  temple 
also  was  surrounded  by 
a  girdle  wall,  which  was 
usually  made  exceedingly 
strong  and  was  provided 
with  fortified  gateways. 
The  space  between  the 
temple  buildings  and  this 
wall  was  occupied  by  gar- 
dens and  storehouses  for 
the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  also  by  the  dwellings 
of  private  folk.  Thus  the 
girdle  wall  of  the  temple 
actually  cnclo.sed  a  small 
city,  which  in  cases  of 
popular  panic  or  invasion 
became  a  city  of  refuge. 

Painting  and  sculp- 
ture. —  The  Egyptians, 
from  the  IVth  dynasty 
downwards,  were  in  the 
habit  of  painting  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  their  temples 
and  tombs,  and  also  their 
siatue-s,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  relied  greatly  upon 
paintings  in  bright  colours 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
work  of  the  sculptor.  The 
earliest  wall  decoration 
consists  of  series  of  figures 
of  men,  animals,  etc.,  traced 
or  cut  in  outline,  or  sculp- 
tured in  low  relief,  on 
tolerably  smooth  slabs  of 
limestone;  .sometimes  the  1 
surfaces  of  the  slabs  were  ' 
prepared  with  a  sort  of 
limewasli,  and  the  paint- 
ings painted  upon  it.  The 
skill  of  the  painter,  even  in 

the    remote    period    of   the     Tainled   portrait  statue  of  An-khefl-ka,   a 
IVth   dynasty,  Is   marvd-  ilX'dJ;"i'^?aix,ut  h.c.  3700. 

lous,  and  the  accuracy  with  [Northern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  I,  No.  33.] 
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which  he  represented  every  detail  and  characteristic  of  animate 
and  inanimate  objects  is  beyond  praise.  At  all  periods,  how- 
ever, general  scenes  arc  more  or  less  hard,  a  fact  due  to  want 
of  perspective.  The  Egyptians  loved  colour,  and  they  used  It 
wherever  it  could  possibly  be  employed.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  elaborately  painted  papyri  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  which  when  once  buried  in  the  tomb  were 
intended  to  be  seen  by  no  other  eye  than  that  of  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased ! 


AkUsler  figure  of  .  p-iesl  seated  ..n  a  Lhrane  H«d  of  u  pa.m.d    laluc 

^  wi.hsteps.  "f  Neb.I,.p.Ka  Men. 

IVlh-VlLh  dynasty.  ^^'"I-IT.        ^ 

[No.  .56,W»l.-^se99.ThirdEgn,ttanR™m.]      [N^.^h.rn  Eeyp/ilVja""^-. 

Bay  3,  No.  104.] 

The  wall    sculptures   were   of  two  kinds,   the   bas-relief 

and    the   sunk  relief.       In    the   bas-relief  the   sculpture   is 

raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  slab,  and  in  the  sunk 

relief  it  is  a  little  below.     The  sunk  relief  is  one  of  the  most 

characteristic  features  of  Egyptian    sculpture.      Of  the    first 

kind  there  are  many  examples  in  the  Egyptian  Galleries  of 

the  British  Museum,  especially  in  the  Vestibule  at  the  north 

end  of  the  Northern  Gallery,  where  the  slab  from  the  tomb 
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of  Ra-hetep  at  Medflm  (Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  40),  of  the 
IVth  dynasty  may  be  specially  noted.  Several  portions 
of  fine  and  delicately  painted  bas-reliefs  from  the  temple  of 
Neb-hap-Ra  Menthu-hetep,  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  at  Der 
al-Bahari,  which  are  exhibited  in  Bay  2  of  the  Northern 
Gallery,  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  sepulchral  tablet  of 
Sebek-aa,  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  should  be  noted  (Bay  4,  No.  120; 
see  Plate  XXIII).  Examples  of  the  sunk  relief  will  be  found 
in  the   Northern   Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  I,     Both  paintings 


Diotitc  slatue  of  Sebek-ntkht. 

.VI  1th  dynasty. 
[No.  164,  Wall-case  100,  Third  Egyplian  koom.] 

and  reliefs,  however,  arc  unsatisfactory  from  the  modern 
point  of  view,  for  while  the  head  is  given  in  profile,  the  eye 
is  represented  as  if  the  figure  were  in  a  full-faced  position. 
A  front  view  is  given  of  the  shoulders,  but  the  view  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  body  is  a  mixture  of  profile  and  full  face. 
These  facts  are  calculated  to  give  a  false  impression   of  the 
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skill  of  the   painter  and  sculptor,  which,  as  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  was  very  great. 

The  artist  was  at  a  very  early  period  fettered  by  tradition 
and  conventionality,  but  sufficient  proofs  have  survived  to  show 


Figure  of  a  king. 

Xlllih  dynasty. 
[Ko.  178,  Wall-case  I02,  Third  Eg)'plian  Room,] 

that  when  free  to  give  rein  to  his  fancy  he  could  produce  even 
caricatures  and  comic  pictures  of  the  most  amusing  character. 
Thus,  in  Papyrus  No.  io,ol6,  we  see  the  Hon  and  me  unicorn 
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playing  a  game  of  draughts,  a  fox  playing  a  double  pipe  while 
animals  of  the  gazelle  class  strut  in  front  of  him,  a  cat  driving 
geese,  and  a  cat  presenting  a  palm  branch  to  a  mouse  which 
is  seated  on  a  chair  and  holding  a  lotus.     Behind  the  chair  is 
another  mouse  bearing  a  fan  and  a  bag  with  toilet  requisites 
(see  pages  27-30).      In  the  reign  of  Amen-hetep  IV,  about 
B.C.  1420,  there  was  a  revolt  against  the 
conventional    forms  (  '        '   " 
sculpture  approved  by 
about  twenty-five  yea 
and  new  colours  were 
they  did  not  find  fa\ 
people  generally,  and 
died,     traditionalism 
asserted    itself,  and    1 
which  he  founded   ni 
village  of  Tell  al-Ama 
and  its  splendours  we 
The  sculptured  re 
IVth  and  Vlh  dynast: 
statues    and    portra 
were    in     beauty    ar 
rarely   equalled    in   1 
and  certainly   never 
The   chief   employer 
painter  and  sculptor  1 
dynasties  were  the  p 
required   statues    of 
kings      for      the 
temples ;     massive 
strength,     an     ex- 
pression of  impass- 
ibility,   and    close 
adherence  to  exist- 
ing   models    were 

the     traditional  ,,        t.-i/uj    .,    ......fi™, 

.     ,  ,  (Jiieen  TeW-Khart,  about  B.C.  Iboo. 

characteristics     of 

such  works.      With  [Nc»-  187,  Wall-case  loi.  Third  Egyptian  Room.] 

private    employers 

the  case  was  different,  for  they  demanded  of  the  sculptor 
portrait  figures  which  should  be  representations  of  their  friends 
at  once  faithful  and  pleasing.  Among  early  portrait  figures 
of  fine  work  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  mentioned  the 
ivory  figure  of  a  king,  wearing  a  robe  of  elaborate  pattern 
(Table-cas?    No,    197,   in    th?   Third   Egyptian    Room ;  see 

r 
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page  24,  No.  7J ;  the  statue  of  the  official  Nefer-hi  of  the  1 1  Ird 
dynasty  (No.  1 50,  Wall-case  99,  Third  Egyptian  Room);  the 
statue  of  Betchmes,  of  the  Illrd  dynasty  (No.  3,  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule,  see  page  no),  and  the  statue  of  An- 
kheft-ka,  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  (Bay  i,  No.  33,  in  the 
Northern  Egyptian  Gallery,  see  page  log). 

On  the  second  shelf  of  Wall-cases  99-109  in  the  Third 


Ileadofacolnssal  statue  of  .^men-tictep III,  B.C.  1450. 
[Northem  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  4,  No.  416.] 

Egyptian  Room  is  exhibited  a  typical  series  of  portrait 
figures  in  stone  which  illustrate  the  work  of  the  period 
between  the  Illrd  dynasty  and  the  Roman  Period.  Special 
attention  maybe  given  to  the  head  of  an  oflicial  No.  186)  in 
crystalline  limestone  ;  the  figure  of  Queen  Teta-Khait.  a  wife 
ot  Aahmes  I,  B.C.  1600  (No.  187,  see  page  113) ;  the  portion 
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of  the  head  of  a  figure,  the  "heretic  king,"  Amen-I>etep  IV, 
or  Khu-en-Aten,  Ba".   1420  (No.  212);   the  figure  of  Queen 
Amen4rtas,  of  the  XXVth  dynasty,  b.c.  700  (No.  232) ;  the 
seated  figures  of  Kha-em-Uast  and  his  wife  (Wall-case  105, 
Third  Egyptian  Room;   see   Plate  XIIIJ;  the 
seated  fieure  of  Harua,  one  of  the  ofllicials  of 
J4) ;  the  two  figures  of  officials 
iod  (Nos.  269  and  270) ;  and 
tess  (see  Plate  XII}. 
:rn    and    Southern    Egyptian 
the  finest  examples  of  large 
ntioned  the  three  grey  granite 
sen   III,    B.C.   2330,    each    of 
■esents  the  king  at  a  different 
his  life  (Nos.    158,  159,   160; 
XXV)  ;  the  dark  granite  head 
em-hat    III,    of  the  Xllth 
^o.   774;   see  Plate  XXVI); 
granite    statue    of   Sekhem- 
i-Ra,    a   king  of  the   Xlllth 
<o.  276,  Plate  XXVII);  the 
lothmeslll, B.C.  isso(No.36o; 
IXI) ;    the  heads  of  Amen- 
B.C.  i4so(Nos.  416, 417);  the 
stone  statues  of  an  official  and 
ife,  of  very  fine  work  (No.  565)  ; 
he  granite  statue  of  Isis  hold- 
figure  of  Osiris  between  her 
5  (No.  964).     The  statues  and 
portrait  figures  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth 
and  XXth  dynasties  lack  the 
fidelity  to   nature   of  those 
of  the  Ancient  and   Middle 
Empires,  and  it  is  clear  that 
about  B.C.  I  zoo  both  statues 
Siwue  of  his,  holding  a  figure  of  Osiris-  ^"**   figures    were    kept    in 
Dedicated  by  Shashnnq,  a  high  official.     Stock    by   funerary  masons, 
Piolemaic  Period.  yvho  merely  added  the  names 

'■'^"""^"•"""tU.^^.M  <'f<i=««^<i  P='.on,tc.then, 
after  they  were  sold. 
Under  the  Salte  kings  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  a  Renais- 
sance took  place,  and  for  a  short  time  painters,  sculptors, 
and  scribes  modelled  their  works  on  examples  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  monuments  of  the  Ancient  Empire. 

F   2 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  Kino  and  his  Chief  Officers  of  State  and 
Subjects.    Military  Service. 

The  King:  of  Egypt  was  absolute  master  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  gods,  and  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  of  everything  in  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  He  was  the  son  of  Heru-ur,  ie.,  Horus 
the  Great,  the  oldest  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  whose 
attributes  were,  at  a  later  period,  usurped  by  Ra,  the  Sun- 
god,  and  was  declared  to  be  of  the  very  substance  and 
essence  of  the  god.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  god,  and 
was  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  statues  and  figures  were 
placed  among  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  with  them 
received  the  adoration  of  men.  His  word  on  any  subject 
was  final,  his  authority  limitless,  in  his  person  he  united  the 
intelligence  and  strength  of  all  beings  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ; 
men  lived  by  his  grace  only,  and  at  a  word  from  him  they 
were  slain.  In  short,  the  Egyptians  were  serfs  and  bondmen 
of  the  king,  the  counterpart,  image  and  symbol  of  the  god  of 
heaven. 

He  possessed  five  great  names  or  titles:  i.  A  Horus 
name,  as  the  descendant  of  Horus.  2.  A  Nebti  name,  as 
representative  of  Nekhebit  and  Uatchit,  the  great  goddesses  of 
the  South  and  North.  3.  A  Horus  of  gold  name.  The  blood 
of  the  sun-god  was  supposed  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  as  the 
divine  blood  ran  in  the  king's  veins,  a  "name  of  gold"  was 
given  to  him.  4.  A  Suten  BAt  name,  as  king  of  the  South 
{Suten)  and  King  of  the  North  {Bat).  5.  A  Son  of  Ra  name, 
or  personal  name  of  the  king.  Thus,  the  five  names  of 
Usertsen  ill  were : 

Horus  name,  Neter  Kheperu.     This  was  placed  ^»' 
in  a  serekh  thus  : —  i~ 

The  Horus  name  is  sometimes  called  the  J, 
"  banner  name  " ;  the  serekh,  however,  is  not  » 
a  banner,  but  a  representation  of  a  building  ^ 
of  a  funerary  character.  p.-rh 

mnini 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  CARTOUCHe:. 
Nebti  name,  Neter  Mestu 
Horusof  gold  name,  Ankh  Khepf.r 
Suten  Bat  name,  Kh5-kau-Ra   f\ 
Son  of  Ra  name,  USEkTSKN 
The  oval  in  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  names  are  placed, 
I,  is  called  in  Egyptian   S/niinu,  and  is  commonly 


known  as  the  "cartouche."  It  was  originally  circular  in 
form,Q,  like  a  signet  ring,  and  Besh,  akingof  the  I  Ind  dynasty, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  cartouche.  Another 
common  title  of  the  king  was  Per-aa  ^^,  i.e.,  "  Great  House," 
meaning  the  "  house  in  which  all  men  live,"  or  the  "  Asylum  of 
the  Universe,"  "  Sublime  Porte,"  etc.,  which  we  find  in  the 
Bible  under  the  form  of  "  Pharaoh."  The  king  being  god 
never  died,  and  he  owed  the  property  of  immortality  which  he 

possessed  to  the  "fluid  of  life"  Y -^^^  "T ,  Jfl  e«  dnM,  which  he 

obtained  from  Ra  before  his  birth,  for  the  god  was  believed  to 
become  incarnate  from  time  to  time,  and  to  consort  with  queen 
after  queen,  so  that  his  son  might  always  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  The  statues  of  Ra,  t^ing  inhabited  by  his  doubles, 
were  endowed  with  the  "  fluid  of  life,"  and  this  they  transmitted 
to  their  human  counterpart,  the  king,  by  resting  their  hands 
upon  his  head,  or  by  drawing  them  over  the  back  of  his  head 
and  down  his  back.  The  king  performed  the  ceremonies  of 
the  '"divine  cult  "  daily,  and  as  a  re.sult  he  drew  from  the  god 
each  day  a  new  supply  of  the  "  fluid  of  life,"  which  justified 
him  in  adopting  the  title"  Endowed  with  life,  like  Ra,  forever," 

The  Queen  was  called  either  the  "  woman  of  the 
god,"  n  ,  or  the  "woman  of  the  king,"  1  ,  but  she 
possessed  several  other  titles. 

The  official  to  whom  the  king  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration   of    the    country    was    called    Erpa       D    ,    and    of 

almost  equal  authority  was  the  Tchat  ^^  ,  whose 
equivalent     in    modem     times     is     the     K4di,    or     Judge. 

^  t"  3 
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Other  high  offices  were  Chief  Councillor,  -^  iT ,  the  Town 
Governor,  |  ,  the  Chancellor,  \^  n ,  and,  of  course,  the 
chiefs  of  the  nomes,  the  officers  of  the  Treasury,  Army,  Works 
Department,  Police  and  Law  Courts,  and  Temples,  each  of 


Seated  figure  of  Qen-nefer,  s  prince  and  overseer 
of  rhe  i^ace,  aboui  h.c.  1450. 
[Central  Saloon,  No.  556.] 

whom  had  his  own  staff.     Titles  often  bestowed  by  the  king 

were  ^a  — ^  ,  Prince,  and  Smer  P  ? .  Smer-uat  [I  ¥ 

which   mean   something    like   "  friend,"   and   "  only   friend." 
Picturesque  titles  appear  occasionally ;  thus  one  official  calls 
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himself  "  the  eyes  of  the  king  In  the  South,  and  his  ears  in  the 
North,"  "  the  eyes  of  the  king  in  Thehes,"  etc.  In  the  priest- 
hood were  the  following  grades  :  i.  The  neier  hen,  or  servant 

of  the   god  "^  I  ;  2.  The  tef  neter,  father  of  the  god  1    °   ^i 

3.  The &b,  libationer^ ^  ;  4-  The  Kherheb,  or "  Lector," 

or  "precentor"     ffl    9    jl'vi/Vli ,  etc.      There  were   several 

kinds  of  minor  priests,  e^., 
the  hen  ka,  or  priest  of  the 
Ka,  the  sem,  or  setem,  the 
dmm  as,  the  dmm  kkent, 
and  the  ministrants  in 
general.  The  title  of  the 
high  priest  of  Memphis 
was  "  Ur-Kherp-hem,"  i.e., 
"  Great  Chief  of  the  ham- 
mer," in  allusion  to  his 
being  priest  of  Ptah,  the 
Blacksmith-god  of  Mem- 
phis; that  of  the  high 
priest  of  Heliopolis  was 
■'  Ur-maau,"  i.e.,  "  great 
seer " ;  and  that  of  the 
high  priest  of  Thebes  was 
"  Chief  prophet  of  Amen- 
Ra."  Among  the  civilians 
the  Scribes  played  the 
most    prominent    part    in 

the    administration   of  the  Suium  of  Ms^u,  a  director  of  Works,  mid 
country,  and  in  all  periods      Sebta,  a  priestess  of  Hathoi,  b.c.  1350. 
both   ''royal   scribes"   and   [Central  Saloon,  No.  637.] 
"scribes"  held  many  high 

offices,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Treasury,  and  with 
institutions  which  possessed  large  properties,  such  as  the  great 
temples  of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  Sars,  Bubastis,  Abydos  and 
Thebes. 

Military  service.— The  Egyptian  was  neither  a  fighting 
man  nor  a  soldier  by  nature,  and  except  for  a  few  compara- 
tively short  periods  in  her  history,  Egypt  never  had  an  Army  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Western  Nations. 
The  Egyptian  hated  military  service,  and  in  any  conflict 
which  resembled  war  he  generally  ran  away.  When  a  hostile 
force    threatened    the    country,    the    head    of   each    nome 
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collected  a  number  of  men  from  his  district,  and  armed  them 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  sent  his  contingent  to  some 
place  appointed  by  the  liing.  Individual  nobles  also,  no  doubt, 
sent  companies  of  men  more  or  less  armed  from  their  estates 
to  fight  the  king's  battles.  The  peasant,  or  fellah,  was  then,  as 
now,  a  formidable  opponent  in  a  fight,  when  armed  with  a 
stout  stick,  or  club,  especially  when  he  could  fight  under 
cover  or  behind  a  wall ;  but  anything  like  oi^anized  resistance 
terrified  him,  and  rendered  him  useless.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  native  of  the  SfidSn  was  a  very  fine  fighter,  and  whenever 
it  was  possible  Pharaoh  stiffened  his  troops  with  regiments 
of  Blacks.  Thus,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  Una,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  Pepi,  a  king  of  the  Vlth  dynasty,  his 
army  contained  Blacks  from  every  great  province  of  the  SfldSn, 
and  numbered  "  many  times  ten  thousand."  In  the  Asiatic 
campaigns,  which  produced  such  great  spoil  for  Egypt,  the 
organizers  of  these  wars,  which  are  better  termed  "  military 
raids,"  and  the  finest  fighters  in  them  were  either  Blacks,  or 
of  SCidSiii  origin.  Egypt  had  only  need  of  soldiers  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  when  it  was  necessary  to  suppress 
sudden  rebellions  in  the  provinces,  or  to  compel  tributary 
kings  to  pay  what  was  due  from  them,  or  to  provide  escorts  to 
Government  trading  expeditions.  In  times  of  peace  the 
troops  of  the  militia  laid  down  their  clubs,  bows,  daggers, 
and  spears,  and  worked  at  their  trades  or  cultivated 
the  fields.  Military  exercises,  drillings,  manoeuvres,  etc.,  there 
were  none. 

The  Predynastic  Egyptian  warrior  armed  himself  with  a 
short,  stout  stick  ;  later  it  was  weighted  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  flint  or  stone,  and  so  became  a  kind  of  club.  A  flat 
piece  of  flint,  or  stone,  with  a  roughly-formed  cutting  edge, 
bound  to  a  stick  by  thongs  of  leather,  served  as  an  axe. 
Double-headed  axes  were  also  known,  and  knives,  spear- 
beads,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  were  commonly  used. 

The  equipment  of  the  soldier  of  the  Ancient  Empire  was 
simple.  He  wore  a  sort  of  skull  cap,  of  leather  (?),  with 
a  feather  or  two  stuck  in  the  top;  he  fought  with  a 
club  ?,   or  mace,  and  a  bow  -^^,  carrying  his  flint-tipped 

arrows  in  a  leather  quiver  slung  over  his  back,  and  he 
caught  the  blows  and  arrows  of  his  foe  on  a  large  leathern 
shield,  which  was  sometimes  ornamented  with  the  badge  of 
his  master  or  his  family.  At  a  later  period  he  wore  a  leathern 
shirt  to  protect  his  body,  and  he  added  to  his  arms  a  long 
spear,  a  knife,  or  dagger,  with  a  curved  blade  -^c=^,  and  some- 
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times  a  battle-axe.  The  equipment  of  the  mercenaries  of  a 
still  later  period  dififered  in  many  details  from  that  of  the 
native  Egyptian.  (For  examples  of  bows,  arrows,  daggers, 
spears,  etc.,  see  Table-case  B  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.) 

The  horse  and  chariot  were  unused  in  Egypt  before  the 
kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  began  to  make  conquests  in 
Western  Asia.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  the  Egyptians 
began  to  fortify  their  towns  with  walls  and  strong  gates,  and 
in  the  Xllth  dynasty  King  Usertsen  III  erected  a  series  of 
forts  in  the  Second  Cataract  to  prevent  the  Nubians  from 
descending  the  river  and  laying  Kgypt  waste.  One  strong 
fort  was  built  near  Buhen  (Widi  I^alfah),  another  on  the 
island  now  called  Jazirat  al-Malik,  one  at  Semnah,  and 
another  exactly  opposite  at  Kummah.  The  walls  were  built 
of  mud  bricks,  many  feet  thick,  and  long  slopes  cased  with 
stone  were  built  against  them.  Within  each  enclosure  were 
series  of  chambers  for  storehouses  and  barracks,  and  at  one 
corner  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  the  chief  god  of  the 
district.  Another  series  of  forts  was  built  on  the  frontier 
between  the  north-east  line  of  the  Delta  and  Syria,  generally 
of  great  strength. 

The  geographical  position  of  Egypt  made  it  unnecessary 
for  her  to  possess  a  navy,  and,  moreover,  the  peasants  were 
as  little  fitted  to  become  sailors  as  soldiers.  The  most 
important  sea-fight  in  which  the  Egyptians  took  part  was  the 
engagement  in  which  Rameses  III  (B.C.  I200,  or  later)  van- 
quished the  confederation  of  Libyan  tribes.  This  king  built 
war-ships,  and  manned  them  with  crews  from  the  seafaring 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
signal  victory  by  sea  and  land  o\'er  his  enemies. 
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Egyptian  Religion.  Early  belief  in  Spirits, 
Fetishes,  Companies  of  Gods.  The  Word  for 
God  and  "god."  List  of  gods.  Polytheism. 
Oneness  of  God.  Leoends  of  the  gods.  Osiris 
and  the  Resurrection.  The  Judgment.  The 
Other  World.  Doctrine  of  Retribution.  Amu- 
lets. 

Predynastic  Religrion. — From  the  evidence  derived  from 
a  number  of  Predyna.stic  graves  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Predynastic  Egyptians  believed  in  a  future  life;  .for  otherwise 
they  never  would  have  buried  with  the  dead  food  and  flint 
weapons,  etc.,  for  the  chase  in  the  Other  World.  Whether 
they  believed  that  the  future  life  would  be  eternal  cannot  be 
said ;  but  they  certainly  hoped  that  it  would  resemble  the  life 
on  this  earth. 

Djmastic. — The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  of 
African  origin,  and  in  the  earliest  times  had  much  in  common 
with  that  of  many  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  who  live  in 
Equatorial  Africa  at  the  present  day.  Earth,  air,  sea  and 
sky  were  believed  to  be  filled  with  spirits,  some  of  whom  were 
occupied  in  carrying  on  the  works  of  nature,  and  others  in 
aiding  or  injuring  man  upon  earth.  Every  object,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  was  inhabited  by  a  spirit,  which  could 
assume  any  form  it  pleased,  and  occupy  the  body  of  any  man, 
woman,  quadruped,  bird,  fish,  insect,  reptile,  tree,  etc.  The 
incarnations  of  certain  of  these  spirits  became  gods  at  a  very 
early  period,  e.g.,  the  hippopotamus,^  crocodile,  lion,  bull,  ram, 
dog-headed  ap>e,  dog,  wolf,  jackal,  ichneumon,  hawk,  vulture, 
ibis,  swallow,  dove,  and  heron,  certain  kinds  of  snakes,  uraeus, 
frog,  beetle,  grasshopper,  mantis,  and  several  kinds  of  fish. 
All  the  above  were  regarded  as  powers  of  good  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
animals,  e^.,  gazelle,  the  animal  which  is  the  symbol  of  Set, 

ysJ-  °''  5-=J>  til*  hyaena,  the  lynx,  the  scorpion,  the 
turtle,  were  incarnations  of  powers  of  evil.  The  heavenly 
bodies  were  regarded  as  powers  of  good,  probably,  in   the 

I  See  the  flint  hippopotami,  crocodile,  cow's  head,  fish,  etc.,  in  Table- 
case  M  (Third  Egyptian  Room). 
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earliest  times  ;  but  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  lightning, 
hurricanes,  storms,  flood,  darkness,  mist  and  fog  were 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  spirits  hostile  to  man. 

In  addition,  the  primitive  Egyptians  fashioned  symbols 
of  spirits,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  native  of 
Centra!  Africa  makes  "fetishes."'  All  these  they  wor- 
shipped because  they  admired  some  quality  or  attribute  in 
them,  or  because  they  feared  them ;  and  the  religion  of  the 
earliest  period  consisted  of  the  performance  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  had  for  their  object  the  propitiation  of  them. 
Men  gave  gifts  to  the  incarnations  of  the  spirits  to  persuade 
them  to  withhold  the  evils  which  they  might  inflict  upon 
them,  and  to  protect  them  from  every  calamity ;  moreover, 
they  appealed  to  them  as  possessing  the  same  feelings  and 
passions  as  human  beings.  The  dead  were  assumed  to  enjoy 
a  renewed  existence  in  the  Other  World,  probably  with 
benevolent  spirits;  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  belief  was 
current  among  the  primitive  Egyptians,  at  least  among 
those  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Neolithic 
Period.  Every  district  and  every  large  city  or  town  had  its 
own  spirit  or  object  of  worship,  and  most  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt  of  the  Dynastic  Period  were  selected  from  them  ;  often, 
no  doubt,  their  names  were  changed,  and  their  attributes 
added  to. 

At  a  very  early  period  an  attempt  was  made  to 
group  the  gods  into  families  containing  husband,  wife,  and 
son  ;  these  are  usually  called  triads,  examples  of  which  are : 
Amen-Ra,  Mut  and  Khensu  at  Thebes  ;  Ba-neb-Tet,  Hat-mehit 
and  Heni-pa-khart  at  Mendes  ;  Ptah,  Sekhet  and  1-em-hetep 
at  Memphis.  Another  attempt  to  group  the  gods  resulted  in 
the  Ennead  or  Company  of  nine  or  more  gods. 


'  The  word  "  feliih  "  is  derived  from  ihe  Portuguese/^ti'ip,  "  a  chaim," 
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(Ri-Hvmakbis). 
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At  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Bible,  the  priests  proclaimed  the 
existence  of  three  Companies  of  the  gods.    The  first  Company 


was  called  the  "  Great " 


,  the  second  the 


■nnimr 

"Little"  ']']'^']']']^^^%*,   and    the   third   had  no  special 

title ;  these  Companies  represented  the  gods  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  Other  World  respectively.  When  all  three 
companies    were    invoked     they     were     represented     thus: 


milT     ^^^  gods  of  the 


Great  Company  were  :  Temu,  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb,  Nut,  Osiris, 
Isis,  Set,  Nephthys ;  Khenti-Amenti,  Ra,  Horus,  and 
Uatchit  were  sometimes  added.  The  gods  of  the  Little 
Company  were :  Ra,  Am-Annu,  Am-Antchet,  Am-Het- 
Serqet,  Am-neter-het,  Am-hetch-paar,  Am-Sah,  Am-Tep, 
Am-IJet-ur-Ra,   Am-Unnu-resu,  and  Am-Unnu-meht, 

The  common  Egyptian  word   for  God  and  god  is  NETER 

=   ,    which    is    symbolized    by    \h^   sign    j ;    goddess    is 
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NETERT       =    ^  ;     the     plurals     are     METERU     TTl     or 

<=>  j^^'  "g<^s,''and  NETERIT  .,^'lQ'^Wi  !  "goddesses." 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  NETER  is  unknown,  but 
in  the  Dynastic  Period  it  probably  meant  "high,  exalted, 
sublime,  divine,  godlike,"  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  the  visitor  will  find  an  unrivalled  series  of  figures 
of  most  of  them  in  bronze,  wood,  stone,  etc.,  exhibited  in 
Wall-cases  1 19-132  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.  Full 
descriptions  will  be  found  in  the  Guide  to  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms,  pp.  116-168: — 

AsAk,  Osiris,  il  j],  the  man-god  who  rose  from  the  dead, 

was   deified,   and    became   the   king   of  the   Other 
World  and  judge  of  the  Dead, 

AsT,  Isis,  j|  ~  J) .  the  sister-  wife  of  Osiris. 

Set    I       ^.  the  principle  of  Evil,  and  opponent  of  Osiris. 

Nebt-het.  Nephthys,  T[  ^  Jj ,  the  wife  of  Set. 

Anpu,  Anubis,  fl  yNfl'  the  Dog-god,  or  Jackal-god, 

son  of  Set, 

Ap-UAT    V*  ^■^i  the  Wolf-god,  a  friend  and  companion 


HerU,  Horus,  *^^,  existed  in  several  forms,  ff^.,  Horus 
the  Elder  (Aroueris),  Horus  the  Blind,  Horus  the 
Child  (Harpok rates),  Horus,  son  of  Osiris,  Horus, 
son  of  Isis,  etc, 

Nu    ^,  god  of  the  primeval  watery  mass  out  of 

which  the  world  was  made. 


W,  the  Nile-god. 
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KheperA   □^<=>0.   t'l'^   creator   of  the    universe 
whose  dwelling  was  Nu. 

Tehuti,  Thoth.  ^>^  3.  who  created  the  world  and  all 
things  in  it  by  a  word. 

Khnemu  ffi  ^%^,  who  assisted  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  creation. 

Ptah       8  t^'  *ho   assisted    Khnemu    in   the  work   of 
creation, 

RX   ^^  J,  the  Sun-god. 

Seb(Keb)  ^^   U.  the  Earth-god. 

Shu  6  %  f^.  the  god  of  the  air. 


I;lET-yERU,  Hathor,  i^|.  a  sky-goddess,  who  existed  in 
seven  forms. 

Nut  ^j},  a  sky-goddess. 

Tefnut  jlc^  J)  ,  a  rain-goddess. 

Nekhebit  X.     j|,  the  great  goddess  of  the  South. 

UaTCHIT  I  ufl  rffji  the  great  goddess  of  the  North. 

Net,  Neith,  j],  the  self-created  goddess  of  Sals,  who 

existed  in  four  forms. 

Bast  Yj,  J]-  the  great  goddess  of  Bubastis. 

Menu,  or  Amsu   '""^^jf,  god  of  virility  and  generation. 
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GODS   AND   GODDESSES. 

Anqet  ^l^, 

Tetun  ^^^^5^' 

Merul  '•■=3_%"-£a.,  01 

Menruil    ^^     J£=fiT 

Temu      '^     ak  V'  ^^^  Man-god,  who  always  appears 
in  human  form. 


HSP 


iA  . 


MeSTHA    ^^^^(Ij^. 

Qebhsennuf  w1]'(- 

TUAMUTEF   :*c'%^  \ 


1  The  divine  sons  of 
Horus,  son  of  0.siris, 
who  assisted  their 
father  in  performing 
the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the 
mummifying  and 
burial  of  Osiris. 


Amen  I|^^.  or  Amen-Ra  (j^^^.the  great 
god  of  Thebes. 

MuT   ^^'^T^.  ^he  female  counterpart  of  Amen-Ra. 

Khensu     ®   1%^,  the  son  of  Amen  and  Mut.    Like 

Horus  he  had  seven  form.s. 
IusXasET    e^'^P^^*  ^  Soddcfis  of  Heliopolis. 

I-EM-HETEP   (tmouthis)    5 ^^5^'  »   ^'^■'^^^    P^^" 

sician  of  Memphis. 
SekeR  ^^  Jj,  god  of  the  dead  of  Memphis. 
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NEFER-TEM     I  >_-h^j3'   *   god   of   Memphis. 

The  lotus  was  his  symbol. 

^^^"^  '^nr\Jl'  S^'^^ss  of  wisdom,  right,  truth,   law, 
order,  etc. 

Sesheta  "^  ^  ^,  goddess  of  literature. 

Meskhenit  jti|l  '^  ^,  goddess  of  birth. 

Renenit  ^^"^  Ji  goddess  of  fertility,  the  harvest,  etc. 

Meh-URIT  «=^^  fl  <r=> ,  a  very  ancient  sky-goddess. 

Sekhet  P^Y^.  a  fire-goddess,  the  female  counterpart 
of  Ptah. 

Ta-tenen  4-T'*«'t1'  *  ^^^  ancient  earth-god. 

Menthu  ^^  t=)  ^  f^ .  an  ancient  war-god. 

Aten  l\  '^ ,  the  god  of  the  solar  disk. 

FOREIGN  GODS  AND  GODDESSES. 
AnthAt  I'lrvPn'  *  goddess  of  Syrian  origin. 

Anthretha  ^=^  I ']  m  '  goddess  of  the  Kheta. 

AsthArethit  ^^•'~  J|  r^  ^  R\  ■  Ashtoreth,  a  goddess 

of  Syrian  origin. 
QetESII  fl  ^^  17. ,  goddess  of  Syrian  origin. 
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AaSITH  ^^Mw  |U.,a  goddess  of  the  Eastern  Desert. 

BSirthA  J~^||(]'^>''^'  Beltis,  counterpart  of  Ba'al 
Sephdn. 

B5r  J " 4vl ,  !>.,  " Baal,"  a  Syrian  war-god. 

Reshpu  ,°  yt^'  S°'*  of  the  lightning  and  thunder- 

bolt 

SuTEKH  1  ^  ^  V[  >  o"^  of  ^^^  <^'i'^'^  g"*l5  of  the  Kheta 
and  Syrians. 


ANIMAL-GODS  AND  GODDESSES.  ETC. 
HSp  ^  ^,  the  Apis  Bull. 
Mer-ur  ^'ui^j^,  the  Mnevis  Bull. 
Bakha  J^-^^ta.  the  Bachis  Bull. 
Ba  '^•-. ,  the  Ram-god. 
Sebek  Pl'^a.^^,  the  Crocodile  god. 


Ta-urt  «\^ 
Rerit  "^^^^ra^ 

APiT  [|°I^ 


■  The  Hippopotamus-goddesses 


Ma-HES  ^nP-^,   *h^    Lion-god;     lion-goddesses 
were  numerous,  e.^..  Sekhet,  pekhth,  Tefnut,  etc. 
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Maftet  ^'fcy^c^s'^^-j^,  the  Lynx-goddess. 


Bast 
A/du 


the  Dog,  or  Jackal-god. 


Apuat  tYt'^.  the  Wolf-god. 

Khatru  1^,    °    ^,  the  Ichneumon-god. 

The  following  birds  were  sacred :  The  phoenix,  Bennu 
J^  "^;  the  vulture,  Nerdu  ""^  ^^  "^  '  ^^^  ^*"'^' 
Bdk  J  i]  ^=^  "^  ;  the  hawk  of  gold,  Bdk  en  nub 
J  1]  ^=^  ^ ?^  '     "*^     '*'^'"*     *'*'^'*'     ^"'^    "'''"■ 

the   swallow,   Ment  -i^,  ;    the   goose,  ^^  ,  of  which 

there  were  several  kinds  ;  etc. 

The  following  reptiles  and  insects  were  sacred :  the  turtle, 
Apesh     D     *^0^,   or   Sfteta  ^k,S^I   the  snake,  Sfl-Zd 

^^        ;  the  scorpion,  Serk  u   @  ;   the   Apskait  beetle, 

°  t'TtT  "^[llj  \^^   ;       the      "praying       mantis,"      Abit 

T    jM]  ']  '^  ^^   '     ^^    grasshopper,    Sanehemu,    ^^   ^ 
^  ^  Iffi^  ;     Kkeprem     the     beetle,      Scaraheus     sacer. 
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The  following  fish  were  sacred  :  The  Abfu  ^  J  ^^=3^'^  ; 

ih&  Am  |l -w^" ''^ ,  which  announced  the  rise  of  the  Nile; 

the^VwQ^^'^;  the^V  "o<;  the   tZ/a^^*^; 

the  ■*^^^''' *=S  I  l]i]  ^(^  :   'he  Nar ooi  ;  etc.     Classical 

writers  mention  the  Oxyrhynchus,  the  Phagrus,  the  Latus, 
the  Lepidotus,  the  Silunjs,  the  Maeotes,  etc.,  but  authorities 
differ  in  their  identifications. 

Number  of  the  gods. — As  every  district,  city,  town,  and 
village  possessed  a  god,  with  a  female  counterpart  and  a  son, 
and  also  a  beingof  evil,  or  devil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  creatures 
who,  in  modern  times,  would  be  called  vaguely  "spirits,"  or 
"  fairies,"  it  follows  that  the  "  gods "  of  the  Egyptians  must 
have  been  very  numerous.  The  names  of  a  great  many  have 
been  lost,  but  about  zoo  gods  are  mentioned  in  the  Pyramid 
Texts,  about  480  in  the  Theban  Recen.sion  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  and  about  1,200  in  the  various  works  which  deal  with 
the  Other  World  ;  a  total  of  about  2,200  names  has  been 
noted.  The  Egyptians  tried  to  reduce  the  large  number  of 
their  gods  by  declaring  that  their  gods  were  merely  forms  of 
the  great  Sun-god  Ra,  who  was  said  to  have  "created  the 
"  names  of  his  members,  which  became  the  gods  who  are  in  the 
"following of  Ra  "  (Book  of  the  Dead,  xvii,  11).  The  Egyptian 
system  of  Poljrtheism  (not  Pantheism)  appears  to  have  been 
well  suited  to  the  early  conditions  of  the  country,  but  several 
facts  make  tt  certain  that  attempts  were  made  by  the  priests 
to  give  their  religion  a  distinctly  monotheistic  character.  The 
results  of  their  endeavours  in  this  respect  find  expression  in 
many  texts.  Under  the  Ancient  Empire  we  read  in  the 
Pyramid  Texts  of  a  God  who  was  the  lord  of  heaven,  who  gave 
life  to  the  dead,  and  who  was  entirely  different  in  every  way 
from  the  "gods."  In  Moral  Precepts  we  have  such  phrases  as : 
"  The  things  which  God  doeth  cannot  be  known."  "  The  eating 
"of  bread  is  according  to  the  plan  of  God,"  i.e.,  a  man's  food 
comes  to  him  through  the  Providence  of  God.  "  Labour  in 
"  the  field  which  God  hath  given  thee."  "  God  loveth  obedience 
"and  hateth  disobedience."  "Verily  a  good  son  is  the  gift  of 
"God."  "God  is  the  righteous  judge."'  "Wrong  not  thy 
"  mother  lest  she  lift  up  her  hands  to  God,  and  He  hear  her 

'  From  the  I'Tccepu  of  PUb-b'tep  and  (hf  MBxma  of  Khensu-l^etep. 
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"complaints  (and  punish  thee)."  "The  multiplying  of  words 
"  is  an  abomination  to  the  sanctuary  of  God."  And  the  official 
Paheri  says  in  his  Biography  (line  42):  "  I  never  told  lies  to 
"  another  man,  for  I  knew  that  God  dwelt  among  men,  and  I 
"  recognised  Him  "  : — 

In  funerary  texts  the  god  referred  to  may  possibly  be  Osiris, 
god  and  judge  of  the  dead,  but  in  the  Moral  Precepts  quoted 
above  this  is  impossible,  and  it  follows  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  in  a  God  Who  was  wholly  apart  from  the  "  Companies 
"  of  Gods,"  and  in  His  wise,  inscrutable,  and  kindly  Providence. 
The  doctrine  of  Oneness,  or  Unity,  we  find  in  connection 
with  the  great  God  who  created  the  universe  and  all  that  is 
in  it,  by  whatsoever  name  he  be  called,  Ra,  or  Tern,  or 
Khepera,  or  Ptah,  or  Khnemu,  or  Aten.  Thus  Ra  is  the 
"  Lord  of  heaven,  lord  of  earth,  maker  of  beings  celestial,  and 
"  of  beings  terrestrial,  the  One  God,  who  came  into  being  in 
"  primeval  time,  maker  of  the  world,  creator  of  men,  maker 
"  of  the  sky,  creator  of  the  Nile,  fashioner  of  whatsoever  is  in 
"the  waters,  and  creator  of  their  life,  maker  of  mountains, 
"  creator  of  men,  and  women,  and  beasts,  and  cattle,  and  the 
"  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Book  of  the  Dead.  Chapter  CLXXH). 
In  another  passage  it  is  said  of  this  same  god :  "  He  is  the 
"  divine  matter  which  produced  the  Two  Companies  of  Gods, 
"every  god  came  into  being  through  him,  God  One  alone, 

"I  '  11  wj-  ^®  made  what  is  when  the  earth  began  in 
"  primeval  time,  his  births  are  hidden,  his  transformations 
"  are  multitudinous,  and  his  similitude  cannot  be  known." 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  Egyptian  idea  of  the  Oneness 
of  a  god  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  Monotheism,  but, 
taking  the  facts  as  they  stand,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
when  the  Egyptian  declared  that  his  god  was  One,  neter  uS 

[J]     I     ,  his  meaning  was  identical  with  that  expressed  by 

the  Hebrew  in  the  words,  "The  Lord  our  God  is  one" 
(Deuteronomy  vi,  4},  and  by  the  Arab  in  his  declaration, 
"God,  He  is  one"  (Kur'Sn,  Surah  cxii). 

The  principal  religious  beliefs  of  the  Egyptians  may  be 
summarized  thus:  The  Creation.— In  the  beginning  there 
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existed  an  immense  mass  of  water  wherein  lived  the  god  Nu. 
He  felt  the  desire  to  create  this  universe,  and  his  heart,  or 
intelligence,  who  was  called  Thoth,  spake  a  word  expressing 
this  desire,  and  the  world  came  into  being.  The  first  act 
of  creation  was  the  appearance  of  the  sun  from  out  of  the 
water ;  the  light  separated  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  and 

the  sky  was  placed  upon  four  pillars  IHJ,  which  marked 
the  cardinal  points. 


The  god  Khnemu  feshioning  a  man  on  a  potter's  wheel  which  he  works 

wilh  his  fool.      Behind  stands  Thoth,  marking  the  years  of  his 

life  on  a  notched  palm  branch. 

Creation  of  gods. — According  to  the  priests  of  On, 
the  god  Khepera,  a  form  of  Ra,  who  was  self-begotten  and 
self-produced,  fashioned  a  god  and  a  goddess  out  of  the 
matter  of  his  own  body,  and  these  became  the  parents  of 
a  number  of  other  gods  and  goddesses,  e^.,  Osiris  and  Isis, 
Set  and  Nephthys.  Horus  and  Anubis,  etc.  The  priests 
of  Hermopolis  declared  that  Thoth  was  the  primeval  god, 
and  that    the   gods    he   created    were  Nu    and    Nut,   Hehu 
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and  Hehut,  Kekui  and  Kekuit,  Kerti  and  Kerhit.  The  first 
pair  represent  the  watery  mass  out  of  which  everything  came ; 
the  second,  indefinite  time,  or  eternity;  the  third,  darkness ; 
and  the  fourth,  night.  The  priests  of  SaVs  taught  that  their 
goddess  Net  (Neith)  was  self-begotten  and  self-produced,  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  Ra,  the  Sun-god,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  virgin -goddess. 

Creation  of  men. — According  to  a  very  old  legend, 
mankind    was     divided    into     four     races :      i,    Reth,    or 

Remt,  i.e.,  "  Men,"  ^^J|i  ;    these  were  ihe  Egyptians. 

2.  Aamu    I^^^Ii  or  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Desert. 

3.  Themehu  ^^^j.  ie->  the  Libyans.  4.  NEfjESU 
^\  X    I  ^  ' ,  i-£-,  the  black  and  brown  peoples,  and  N^roes 

and  Negroids,  of  the  Sddan.  The  Egyptians  or  "  Men,"  were 
formed  out  of  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  Eye  of  Ra  ;  these 
dropped  upon  the  members  of  his  body  and  then  turned  into 
men  and  women.  The  Libyans  came  into  being  through 
some  act  of  the  Sun-god  in  connection  with  his  Eye,  and  the 
Aamu  and  the  Nehesu  were  descended  irregularly  from  Ra. 
Another  legend  declared  that  man  was  made  out  of  potters' 
mud  on  a  wheel  by  Khnemu,-the  ram-headed  god  of  Philae. 

E>estruction  of  mankind. — After  Ra  had  been  reigning 
for  a  considerable  time,  men  and  women  began  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  htm,  and  to  blaspheme  him.  Ra  assembled 
the  gods  and  took  counsel  with  them,  and,  as  the  result,  he 
sent  forth  his  Eye  among  mankind  in  the  form  of  the  goddess 
Hathor,  who  destroyed  men  from  off  the  earth  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  company.  The  goddess  Sekhet  assisted 
in  the  slaughter,  and  for  several  days  wandered  about  Egypt 
wading  in  pools  of  men's  blood.  At  length  Ra  was 
appeased,  and  he  stopped  the  work  of  slaughter ;  but  he  was 
weary  of  man,  and  determined  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  After  taking  further  counsel 
with  the  gods  he  retreated  to  a  newly-constituted  portion  of 
heaven,  and  created  there  the  Sekhet-^etepet,  or  ElsrsJan 
Fields. 

According  to  another  legend  preserved  in  the  CLXXVth 
Chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Papyrus  of  Ani,  No.  10,470), 
a  general  destruction  of  mankind  was  caused  by  the  Flood, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  world  by  the  god  Temu,  who 
announced  his  intention  of  destroying  everything  in  it,  and  of 
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covering  the  earth  with  the  waters  of  the  primeval  oceim  Nu. 
The  flood  appears  to  have  begun  at  Henensu,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  KhSn^s  of  Isaiah  xxx,  4,  and  the  Herakleopolis 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  have  submerged  all  Egypt.  All  life 
was  destroyed,  and  the  only  beings  who  survived  were  those 
who  were  in  the  "  Boat  of  Millions  of  Years,"  t.e.,  the  Ark  of 
the  Sun-god,  with  the  god  Temu.  The  mutilated  state  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  piece  the 
details  together,  but  it  seems  that,  after  the  earth  was  covered 
by  the  Flood,  Temu  sailed  over  the  waters  to  the  Island  of 
Flame,  and  took  up  his  abode  there.  Subsequently  he  was 
succeeded  by  Osiris,  whose  authority  was  disputed  by  Set, 
the  god  of  evil ;  but  eventually  Set  was  overthrown,  and 
Osiris  ruled  triumphantly. 

The  Legend  of  Horns  and  Set. — In  very  early  times 
legends  were  current  concerning  the  great  fight  which  took 
place  between  Horus  the  Great,  the  Sun-god,  the  god  of  day, 
light,  life,  and  of  all  physical  and  moral  good,  and  Set,  the 
god  of  night,  darkness,  death,  and  of  all  physical  and  moral 
evil.  Set  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  Eye  of  Horus,, />.,  the 
Sun,  and  tried  to  devour  it,  but  the  Eye  of  Horus  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound  on  Set,  and  cut  off  and  carried  away  one  of 
his  thighs.  At  length  Thoth,  the  intelligence  of  Ra,  inter- 
fered, and  made  an  arrangement  between  the  two  combatant 
gods,  whereby  the  day  (Horus)  was  to  be  a  certain  length, 
and  the  night  (Set)  likewise,  and  neither  was  to  destroy  the 
other.  Because  of  this  decision  Thoth  was  called  "  Ap  rehui," 
or  "Judge  of  the  Combatants."  Now  the  moon  was  the 
second,  or  left,  eye  of  Horus  the  Great,  and  it  was  much 
persecuted  by  Set  during  fourteen  nights  of  every  month. 
Each  night  Set  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  piece  from  it,  and  at 
length  no  moon  was  left,  Thoth,  however,  made  new  moons, 
which  he  placed  in  the  sky  month  by  month,  and  thus 
frustrated  the  evil  deeds  of  Set.  On  one  occasion  Set  was 
wandering  about  the  sky  in  the  evening  and  found  there  the 
crescent,  or  new  moon,  which  he  immediately  swallowed,  but 
he  was  eventually  made  to  disgorge  it  by  Thoth,  who  was 
watching  over  it.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  moon  was 
identified  with  Osiris,  the  enmity  of  Set  was  transferred  to 
Osiris,  and  the  legend  entered  upon  a  new  phase;  Osiris 
became  the  symbol  of  moral  good,  and  Set  of  moral  evil  and 
wickedness. 

The  views  held  by  the  Egyptians  about  Osiris  from 
about  B.C.  3800  to  the  Roman  Period  may  be  thus 
summarized  : — Legend  of  Osiris. — Osiris,  in  Egyptian  Asar 
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"^1    ,  was  once  a  king  who  reigned  in  the  south  of  Egypt  ; 

his   sister-wife  was  called    Isis,  in  Egyptian  AsT   rlci,  and 

their  son   Horua,  in   Egyptian    yERU  ^^.     He   did   great 

good  to  all  his  people,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
and  made  good  laws  for  them,  and  ruled  them  justly.     Now 

Osiris   had   a   twin    brother  called  Set  ,  the  SfiTH  of 

Plutarch,  who  was  very  jealous  of  him,  and  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  undermining  his  authority  and  reviling  him, 
for  he  wished  to  see  Osiris  removed  from  his  path,  so  that  he 
might  seize  his  brother's  throne  and  wife.  At  length,  by  a 
stratagem,  he  managed  to  kill  Osiris,  by  drowning  him  in  the 


Nile.  The  river,  however,  carried  the  dead  body  of  Osiris  to 
the  papyrus  swamps  in  the  Delta,  where  the  waters  deposited 
it  on  the  lower  branches  of  an  acacia  tree,  which  grew  up 
round  it  and  concealed  it.  Isis  discovered,  by  magical  means, 
where  her  husband's  body  was,  and  went  to  the  place  and 
took  possession  of  it.  Wishing  to  visit  her  son  Horus,  so  that 
she  might  urge  him  to  take  vengeance  on  Set,  she  hid  the 
body  in  a  secret  spot,  and  went  off  to  the  city  of  Buto  to 
Horus.  During  her  absence,  Set  found  the  body  one  night 
when  he  was  out  hunting,  and  recognizing  it,  he  tore  it  into 
fourteen  pieces,  which  he  scattered  about  the  country,  isis, 
having  heard  what  Set  had  done,  set  out  and  collected  the 
portions  of  the  body  of  Osiris,  and  wherever  she  found  one 
of  them  she  buried  it,  and  built  a  shrine  over  it. 
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Now  Isis  was  a  great  enchantress,  and  she  learned  from 
Thoth  the  knowledge  of  magical  ceremonies  and  of  most 
potent  words  of  power.  She  was  able  to  transform  herself 
into  any  kind  of  creature,  and  to  travel  through  earth,  air,  fire, 
or  water  with  equal  ease.  Instructed  by  his  mother,  Horus, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  his  "  followers,"  performed 
a  series  of  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial  of  his  father, 
which  had  the  effect  of  raising  Osiris  from  the  dead,  and  of 
establishing  him  as  king  in  Amenti,  i.e.,  the  "  Hidden  Place," 
or  the  Other  World,  When  this  was  done,  Osiris  appeared  to 
Horus  and  urged  him  to  avenge  him  on  Set,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  great  fight  between  Horus  and  Set  took  place. 
Set  was  defeated  and,  according  to  the  XVIIth  Chapter  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  mutilated  by  Horus,  who  suffered 
no  injury  whatsoever.  The  great  fight  took  place  near  the 
modem  city  of  AsyOt,  and  lasted  three  days  ;  each  god  fought 
in  the  form  of  a  wolf  or  bear.  (Fourth  Sallier  Papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum.) 

The  cult  of  Osiris  is  as  old  as  Dynastic  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, and,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  god-man  who  suffered,  died,  rose  again,  and  reigned 
eternally  in  heaven.  He  was  the  "  King  of  eternity,  lord  of 
"  the  everlastingness,  the  prince  of  gods  and  men,  the  god 
'■  of  gods,  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  prince  of  princes,  the 
"  governor  of  the  world,  whose  existence  is  everlasting " 
(Papyrus  of  Ani,  Plate  I).  To  the  Egyptians  Osiris  was  the 
god     who    "  made   men    and    women    to    be    bom    again," 

dPiS-L^^^i^/^.  ""■■  "«"'=  "■""  "> "» 

from  the  dead,  and  bestowed  upon  them  everlasting  life ; 
he  was.  in  all  times,  the  cause  of  their  resurrection,  and 
was  also  the  resurrection  itself.  He  was  both  god 
and  man,  and  could  sympathize  with  them  in  sickness 
and  death,  and  the  idea  of  his  human  personality  brought 
them  comfort.  The  confidence  with  which  men  looked  to 
him  as  a  being  who  knew  neither  decay  nor  corruption  is 
best  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  text  on  coffin  No.  22,940 
(Wall-ca.se  No,  40,  First  Egyptian  Room),  "  Homage  to 
'thee.  O  my  father  Osiris!  Thy  flesh  suffered  no  decay, 
"  worms  touched  thee  not,  thou  didst  not  moulder  away, 
"  withering  came  not  on  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  suffer 
"  corruption ;  and  1  shall  possess  my  flesh  for  ever  and  ever, 
"  I  shall  not  crumble  away,  I  shall  not  wither,  I  shall  not 
"  become  corruption." 
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The  Kingdom  of  Osiris  was  situated  in   Sekhet-hetep 

jj  n  Q  =  n  =^  O,  i.e.,  the  "  Field  of  Peace,"  a  division  of  Sekhet- 

^^^^^  '  ^  °  Aaru,  or  the  "  Field  of  Reeds." 

From  the  pictures  of  this  region 

given  in  papyri  we  see  that  it 

was   surrounded    by   a    stream 

of   water,    and    intersected    by 

numeroLs  canals,  and,  judginij 

by   the   descriptions    given    in 

these  pictures,  it  must  have  been 

considered  to  be  a  very  fertile 

place.  The  wheat  and  the  barley 

there  grew   to   a  great   height, 

and  plants,  vi;getables,  and  fruit 

trees   abounded.     The   idea   of 

the  Sekhet-hetep  was  no  doubt 

Osiris  in  his  shrine.  suggested  by  the  fertile  regions 

of  the  Delta  and  the  Oases  in  the  Western  Desert. 

In  one  part  of  this  kingdom  was  placed  the  Judg- 
ment Hall  of  Osiris,  and  there  sat  the  great  judge 
of  the  dead.  The  soul  of  every  man  was  brought 
there  and  weighed  in  the  "  Great  Balance "  in  his 
presence,  by  Thoth,  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  The  soul 
was  represented  by  the  heart  O,  and  was  weighed  against  the 


^     ,  ,     ,     ^  ,  .  , .       ,  The  goddess   Miit   weighing   the 

Tholh  in  the  form  of  m  ape  weighing  the  heait  ir  the  presence  of  the  ape 

heart  ID  the  presence  of  Osiris.  ^f  -n,o,h.     fey  her  side   is  ihe 

Eater  of  the  Dead. 

feather  R,  symbolic  of  righteousness  {madt).       If  the  heart 

failed  to  counterbalance  the  feather  it  was  cast  to  an  animal 
monster  called  Am-mit,  i.e.,  "  Eater  of  the  Dead,"  which  was 
part  crocodile,  part  lion,  and  part  hippopotamus.  When  the 
heart  and  the  feather  balanced  exactly  Thoth  announced  the 
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fact  to  the  gods  of  his  company,  and  then  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  was  taken  by  Horus  into  the  presence  of  Osiris,  who 
rewarded  him  according  to  his  deserts.  Before  the  weighing 
of  the  heart  took  place  the  deceased  was  obliged,  presumably, 
to  pass  along  the  Hall  of  Osiris,  and  to  make  the  Nesative 
Confession  before  the  Two  and  Forty  Assessors  of  the 
Dead,  "who  tried  sinners,  and  fed  upon  their  blood,  on  the 
"  day  when  the  lives  of  men  are  reckoned  up  in  the  presence  of 
"  the  Good  Being"  (Osiris).    Apparently  each  of  these  beings 


The  Judgmenl  of  Osiris,  from  ihe  Book  of  G 
■let  in  which  ihe  hcu»  oF  Ihc  dud  were  weighed. 


asked  him  the  question  :  "  Hast  thou  committed  such  and  such 
"  a  sin  "  ?  For  his  answers,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
(Chapter  CXXV),  take  these  forms:— 

"  Hail,    Long-strider,   coming   from    Annu,    I    have   not 

"committed  iniquity. 
"  Hail,  Eater  of  shades,  coming  from  Qerti,  I  have  not 

"  .stolen. 
"  Hail,  Bad-face,  coming   from    Re-st;iu,    I    have   killed 
"neither  man  nor  woman. 
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"  Hail,  Flame,  advancing  and  retreating,   I    have  not 
"  robbed  God. 

"  Hail,  Uamemti,  coming  from  the  house  of  slaughter,  I 
"  have  not  committed  adultery. 

"  Hail,    Two-horns,     coming    from     Sals,    I    have    not 
"  multiplied  words  overmuch." 
The  forty-two  sins  enumerated  in  the  Negative  Confession 
represent  the  chief  sins  abominated  by  the  Egyptians  under 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

The  texts  connected  with  the  examination  of  the 
dead  show  that  the  Egyptian  idea  of  sin  was  different  from 
that  of  Western  nations.  With  the  Egyptian  the  com- 
mission of  sin  was  regarded  merely  as  a  breach  of  the  ritual 
law,  or  of  the  law  of  the  community,  and  could  be  atoned  for 
by  the  payment  of  goods  or  possessions ;  this  payment  once 
made,  the  law-breaker  considered  that  he  was  free  from  all 
obligation,  real  or  moral.  The  idea  of  repentance  finds  no 
expression  in  Egyptian  texts,  and,  curiously  enough,  there 
is  no  word  in  Coptic  for  "  repentance."  The  translators  of 
the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into  Coptic  were  obliged  to 
use  the  Greek  word  fierdvoui.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  believed  firmly  that  the  righteous 
would  be  rewarded  in  the  Other  World,  and  the  wicked 
punished,  but  there  is  no  definite  statement  on  this  point  in 
the  texts  until  the  XlXth  dynasty,  when  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  is  clearly  expressed.  In  the  Second  Part  of  the 
"  Book  of  Gates  "  a  number  of  beings  are  described  as  "  those 
"  who  worshipped  Ra  upon  earth,  who  spake  words  of  power 
"  against  the  Evil  One  (Apep),  who  made  offerings  to  Ra,  and 
"  burnt  incense  to  their  own  gods."  Other  beings  are  described 
as  "  those  who  spake  truth  upon  earth,  and  who  did  not 

"approach  false  gods"     ■=    (Ifl^*.     In  return  for  this  Ra 

gave  to  them  food  and  drink  which  should  never  fail,  and 
decreed  that  their  souls  should  never  be  hacked  in  pieces. 
Close  by,  in  the  same  section  of  the  work,  are  mentioned  the 
"rebels  against  Ra,  who  blasphemed  the  god  when  they  were 
"  upon  earth,  who  thrust  aside  right,  and  cursed  the  god  of  the 
"horizon."  As  punishment  for  these  deeds  Ra  decreed  that 
they  should  be  bound  in  chains,  that  their  bodies  should  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  their  souls  destroyed. 

The  rewards  of  the  righteous  were,  moreover,  graduated, 
for  when  Osiris  decreed  that  such  and  such  a  soul  was  to 
receive   an   estate  in    his   kingdom,    the   land    measurers  of 
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heaven  took  their  measuring  ropes  with  them,  and  going 
into  the  Elysian  Fields  measured  out  for  those  who  were 
deemed  righteous  plots,  which  varied  in  size  according  to 
their  merits.  According  to  another  view  the  blessed  lived 
always  with  the  .Sun-god  in  his  boat,  and  travelled  with 
him  across  the  sky  day  by  day.  The  "gods"  in  heaven 
spent  their  lives  in  ministering  to  their  god  Osiris,  or  Ra, 
and  in  performing  his  commands,  and  the  duty  of  a  certain 
number  of  them  consisted  in  singing  to  him  and  praising 
him   at   dawn     and   at    sunset.      The   spirits  and    souLs   of 


The  Jackal-gods   and   the   Hawk- 
gods  singiDg  hymns  of  praise 
lo  Ki  at  sunset. 

the  righteous,  in  their  glorified  bodies,  became  "  beings  and 
messengers  "  of  God,  and  they  sat  on  the  great  throne  by  his 
side.    They  wore  the  finest  raiment,  and  white  linen  garments 

and  sandals,  they  ate  of  the  "tree  of  life  "  -.r^ ■¥■   ^  , 

and  sat  with  the  great  gods  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Lake  in 
the  Field  of  Peace,  their  bread  and  drink  never  grew  stale, 
they  neither  thirsted  nor  hungered,  and  they  enjoyed  celestial 
figs  and  wine.  In  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Osiris  the 
blessed  cultivated  the  divine  plant  Maat,  whereon  both  they 
and  Osiris  lived,  and  eating  the  same  food  they  became  one 
with  him,  and  shared  with  him  his  attributes  of  divinity, 
incorruptibility,  and  immortality. 

The  wicked  who  were  in  the  Other  World  consisted  of 
two  classes:    I.  The  enemies  of  Ra,  the  Sun-god,     2.  The 
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enemies  of  Osiris,  i.e.,  the  souls  of  sinful  men  and  women. 
The  former  were  gathered  together  each  night  and  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  sun  rising  morning  by  morning,  but  they 
were  always  seized  by  the  angels  of  Ra  and  dragged  by  them  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  sky,  where  they  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
caldrons  of  the  god  and  consumed  in  their  flames.  The  heavy 
mists  and  clouds  of  the  morning  represented  the  smoke  of 
these  caldrons,  and  the  red  glare  of  dawn  was  the  reflection  of 
their  flames.  Opinions  diflered  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
enemies  of  Osiris  were  disposed  of  According  to  some,  those 
who  were  condemned  in  the  Judgment  were  devoured  by  the 
monster  Am-mit,  the  "  Eater  of  the  Dead  " ;  but  others  held 

that  they  were  dragged  to  the  divine  block  of  doom  ^V. 

where  they  were  beheaded  by  the  headsman  of  Osiris,  called 

Shesmu  ^^  ^V.  vw|'    Sometimes  their  bodies  were  hacked 

limb  from  limb  by  him,  and  sometimes  they  were  seized  upon 
by  the  "Watchers,"  who  "carry  slaughtering  knives,  and  have 
cruel  fingers,"  and  cut  the  dead  into  pieces,  which  were 
thrown  down  into  pits  of  fire,  or  into  the  great  Lake  of  Fire. 
Here  at  one  corner  sat  a  monster  who  swallowed  hearts  and 
ate  up  the  dead,  himself  remaining  invisible;  his  name  was 
"  Devourer  for  millions  of  years." 

The  judgement  of  souls  took  place  at  midnight,  and 
the  righteous  were  rewarded,  and  the  condemned  punished 
before  a  new  day  began.  The  souls  of  all  those  who  had 
died  during  the  day  were  judged  that  day,  and  their  cases 
disposed  of  finally;  eternal  happiness  was  decreed  for  the 
blessed,  and  annihilation,  not  everlasting  punishment, 
for  the  wicked.  In  late  times  there  are  passages  in  the  texts 
which  suggest  that  certain  souls  who  set  out  from  this  world 
for  the  kingdom  of  Osiris  failed  to  reach  it,  either  becau.'se  the 
amulets  which  were  buried  with  their  bodies  were  not  suflli- 
ciently  powerful,  or  because  their  offerings  to  the  gods  were 
too  few  when  they  were  on  earth.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  such  souls  were  believed  to  sufler,  or  that  the  portion 
of  the  Other  World  beyond  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
proceed  was  a  sort  of  purgatory.  They  dwelt  in  darkness 
during  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  but  the  Sun-god  passed 
among  them  each  night,  and  spake  words  on  which  they 
lived  until  the  next  night ;  when  he  departed  they  wept  as 
the  doors  of  their  abode  closed  on  them,  and  shut  him  from 
their  sight. 
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The  views  of  the  Egyptians  about  the  position  of  heaven, 
PET  °  °,  and  the  Other  World  changed  in  different  periods. 
In  the  earliest  times  heaven  was  believed  to  be  situated  above 
the  large,  flat  rectangular  slab  of  iron  {or  alabaster  ?)  which 
formed  the  sky.  This  slab  was  supported  on  four  pillars, 
which  were  kept  in  position  and  presided  over  by  the  four 
sons  of  Horns,  Mestha,  I^api,  Tuamutef,  and  Qebhsennuf 
These  four  gods  sat  on  pillars,  which,  subsequently,  were 
regarded  as  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  stars  were 
believed  to  be  hung  from  the  slab  by  hooks  through  holes, 
"nr^,  like  lamps  from  a  ceiling.  The  righteous  ascended  to 
this  heaven  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Osiris  himself  was 
obliged  to  use  a  ladder,  and   Horus  and  Set  held  each  one 

side  of  the  ladder  g,  and  assisted  him  to  mount  with  their 
fingers.  The  models  of  ladders  and  of  the  two  forefingers 
which  are  found  in  tombs  commemorate  this  event. 

The  name  given  to  the  Other  World  was  Tuat  jic'^x^. 
This  region  was  not  under  the  earth,  or  deep  in  it,  but  ran 
parallel  with  Egypt,  which  formed  one  side  of  it.  A  river 
flowed  through  the  whole  length  of  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  was  a  range  of  mountains,  and  outside  this  was  the  great 
celestial  ocean  which  surrounded  the  world.  The  Tuat  was 
a  valley  which  in  the  XlXth  dynasty  was  believed  to  begin 
near  Thebes,  at  Manu,  the  Mountain  of  Sunset,  and,  stretching 
northwards  as  far  as  Sals,  bent  round  towards  the  east  until 
it  reached  the  region  of  Annu  (On),  when  it  turned  to  the 
south  and  continued  until  it  ended  at  Bakhet,  the  Mountain 
of  Sunrise.  The  Tuat  was  divided  into  ten  sections,  and 
had  a  vestibule  at  each  end  of  it,  and  in  the  XlXth  dynasty 
it  included  the  local  kingdoms  of  the  dead  of  Thebes,  Abydos, 
Herakleopolis,  Memphis,  SaTs,  Bubastis,  and  Annu.  Each 
section  was  guarded  by  a  massive  gate,  with  battlements,  but 
its  door  flew  open  before  the  Sun-god  as  he  traversed  the 
Tuat  nightly  in  his  boat.  According  to  one  legend  there  was 
a  small  passage  at  Abydos  called  "  Peka,"  i.e.,  the  Gap,  which 
connected  this  world  with  the  T^^t ;  and  according  to  another 
there  was  a  similar  passage  at  Thebes.  He  this  as  it  may,  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  had  died  during  the  day  assembled  in 
the  passage  each  evening  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  the  solar  bark  as  the  god  passed  by.  In  its  passage  the 
boat  passed  the  kingdom  of  Osiris  ;    those  who  preferred  a 
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material  heaven  disembarked  at  that  spot,  and  those  who 
desired  to  become  like  Ra  and  to  be  with  him  remained  in 
their  places  in  the  boat.  For  all  souls,  however,  there  was  an 
examination  of  their  credentials,  and  those  who  were  not 
provided  with  amulets,  and  with  formulas  and  words  of 
power,  were  ejected. 

Recognition  of  Friends. — From  the  statements  made  in 
papyri  and  on  coffins  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  they  would  know  and  recognize  each  other  in 
the  Other  World,  and  would  enjoy  intercourse  with  their 
relatives  and  friends.  In  the  Papyrus  of  Anhai  (B.C.  1040), 
we  see  this  lady  meeting  her  father  and  mother  in  the  Sekhet- 
hetep,  or  Elysian  Fields,  and  sailing  with  her  husband  in  a 
boat  on  one  of  the  canals  ;  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  (B.C,  1 500) 
we  see  the  deceased  seated  with  his  wife  Thuthu  playing 
draughts;  and  the  scribe  Nebseni  (H,C.  1550)  says:  "I  have 
"  seen  the  Osiris  {(>.,  his  father),  and  I  liave  recognized  my 
"  mother."  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Chapter  LI  I)  the  deceased 
prays : "  May  my  ancestors,  and  my  father  and  mother  be  given 
"unto  me  as  guardians  of  my  door,  and  for  the  ordering  of 
"  my  territory,"  and  in  Chapter  LXVIII  he  declares  that  he 
shall  have  authority  over  his  workmen  and  workwomen  just 
as  he  had  upon  earth.  On  a  coffin  of  the  Xlth  dynasty 
(B.C.  2600)  at  Cairo  the  gods  Ra,  Tern,  Seb,  and  Nut  are 
implored  to  grant  the  "gathering  together  of  the  ancestors 
"  and  kinsfolk  of  Sepa  in  the  Other  World,"  in  the  following 
words  ;  "  Let  him  traverse  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  waters, 
"  let  him  meet  his  ancestors,  and  his  father,  and  his  mother, 
"  and  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  his  brethren  and  his  sisters, 
"and  his  friends  both  male  and  female,  and  those  who  have 
"  been  as  parents  to  him  (i^.,  uncles  and  aunts),  and  his 
"kinsfolk  {i.e.,  cousins  or  connexions),  and  those  who  have 
"worked  for  him  on  earth,  both  male  and  female,  and  the 
"woman  whom  he  hath  loved  and  known."'     In  the  second 

'  The  teiil  of  this  extract  reads: 

Grant  ye  this  Sepa,  he  may  traverse  heaven,  he  may 


he  may  traverse  the  waters, 
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portion  of  the  text  it  is  declared  that  all  these  shall  come 
forth  to  meet  Sepi  on  his  arrival  in  the  Other  World,  and 
that  they  shall  bear  in  their  hands  their  staves,  and  their 
mattocks,  and  their  ploughshares,  and  their  clubs,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  any  attack  being  made  upon  him  by  any  hostile 
god,  they  may  deliver  their  kinsman  forthwith. 

The  use  of  amulets  played  a  very  large  part  in  the 
Egyptian  religion.  They  were  generally  made  of  stones  and 
other  materials  believed  to  possess  magical  properties,  which 
their  wearers  were  supposed  to  acquire.  A  fine  collection  of 
Egyptian  amulets  is  exhibited  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room 
(Table-case  F),  where  examples  of  every  authorized  shape 
and  kind  will  be  found.  In  connexion  with  these  the 
unrivalled  collection  of  scarabs  should  be  examined  (Table- 
cases  D,  E,  G,  I). 

The  following  are  the  principal  amulets  mentioned  in 
funerary  texts  or  found  in  tombs  with,  or  on,  the  bodies  of 

the    dead :    The   scarab,    or   beetle,    kheprer  H  "^^^  ^^ , 

was  the  symbol  of  the  god  Khepera,  and  represented 
generation,  new  life,  virility,  and  resurrection.  The  Heart, 
ab  O,    symbol    of    the   seat  of   life   in  the   bodies   of  gods. 


his  ancestors,  he  may  meet  liis  father,       he  maj  meet  his  mother, 

he  may  meet  his  diitdren  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,    he  may  meet 

his  friends,  he  may  meet  his  uncles  and  auots,  he  may  meet 

his  coonexioni,  he  may  meet  his  friends  who  did  things  for 

this  Sepa  upon  earth,  he  may  meet  hit  noman  [whom]  he  loved 


C  Z 
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The  Crocodile. 


Hippopotamus. 
Flint  amulets  of  the  Predynastk  Period. 
[See  Table-case  M,  Third  Egj-ptian  Room.] 
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animals,  and  men,  and  emblem  of  the  conscience ;  it  brought 
to  the  wearer  the  protection  of  both  Osiris  and  Ra,  The 
heart  was  associated  with  the  scarab,  and  the  same  kekau, 
or  words  of  power,  were  written  on  both.  The  importance  of 
this  amulet  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
six  chapters  are  devoted  to  formulas  for  the  protection  of  the 

heart.     The  Girdle  of  Isis,  thet  R,  assured  the  wearer  of  the 

divine  protection  of  the  holy  blood  of  the  goddess.    The  T*t 

fl,  a  fetish,  the  original  significance  of  which  is  unknown.     In 

later  times  it  symbolized  the  tree  trunk  in  which  the  body  of 
Osiris  was  hidden  by  Isis,  and  also  the  upright,  consolidated 
back-bone  of  the  god.  Its  general  meaning  is  stability.  The 
Pillow  "^  typified  the  raising  up  and  preservation  of  the 
head.  The  Vulture  ^\  brought  with  it  the  protection  of 
the  great  "  Mother  "  Isis.  The  Collar  ^?  gave  strength  and 
power  to  the  breast,  heart,  and  lungs,  and  symbolized  the 
dominion  of  the  wearer  over  all  Egypt  The  Papyrus 
Sceptre  j  represented  the  strength,  vigour,  and  virility  of 
youth,  and  abundance  of  every  kind. 

The  human-headed  Hank  ^s.  ensured  to  the  deceased 
the  power  of  uniting  his  body,  soul  and  spirit  at  will.  The 
Ladder  g  symbolized  the  ladder  by  which  Osiris  ascended 

from  the  earth  to  heaven.  Models  of  this  were  buried  with 
the  dead  in  the  tombs,  and  when  the  deceased  needed  a 
ladder  he  uttered  the  Chapter  of  the  Ladder,  and  the 
model  ladder  became  as  long  as  he  wanted.  The  Two 
Fingers  x^  ^.  index  and  medius,  represent  the  fingers 
which  Horus  used  when  he  helped  his  father  Osiris  up  the 
ladder  which  reached  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  Utchat  "^^  typified  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
Eye  of  Horus,  or  Ra,  i.e.,  the  Sun-god,  the  two  eyes  ^^'^P^ 
gave  to  the  wearer  the  strength  and  protection  both  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  The  Aokh  ■¥-,  or  symbol  of  "life,"  What 
object  this  amulet  represented  is  unknown.  The  Nefer  T , 
or  lute,  signified  "  happiness,  good  luck,"  etc.    The  Serpent's 
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Head  «^3  protected  its  wearer  when  alive  against  snake 
bite,  and  when  dead  against  the  attacks  of  worms  and  serpents 
in  the  tomb.  The  Metldt  (w  represented  nutrition,  and  the 
union  of  the  male  and  female  powers  of  nature,  generation, 
etc.    The  Sma  'T  symboHzed  animal  pleasure.    The  Shen  Q 

was  the  emblem  of  the  orbit  of  the  sun  in  heaven.  King 
Besh,  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty,  wrote  his  name  within  this  circle, 
which  in  an  elongated  form  d3l  became  the  cartouche  of  the 
later  kings.  The  sAen  was  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  pro- 
tection of  the  name  by  Ra. 

The  Steps  y1  symbolized  the  throne  of  Osiris,  and 
procured  for  the  wearer  "exaltation"  to  and  in  heaven. 
The  Plumes  M  symbolized  Isis  and  Nephthys,  who  had 
their  seat  on  the  forehead  of  Ra,  and  the  Maati  goddesses, 
or  goddesses  of  Right  and  Truth.  The  Frog:  ^^  was 
typical  of  teeming  life  and  the  resurrection.-  It  was  the 
symbol  of  the  goddess  Heqt,  the  wife  of  Khnemu,  who 
made  the  first  man  on  a  potter's  wheel,  and  when  laid  on 
a  dead  person  transferred  to  him  the  new  life  which  was  in  the 
body  of  the  goddess.  The  Pesesb-Kef  "^  suggests  the 
idea  of  second  birth  in  connexion  with  the  ceremonies  of 
Opening  the  Mouth.  The  mouth  of  the  mummy,  or  of  a 
statue,  was  touched  with  this  amulet,  or  instrument,  whilst  the 
priest  recited  words  of  power ;  as  a  result  of  that  the  mouth  was 
"opened,"  t.e.,  the  deceased  could  henceforth  talk,  think,  walk, 
eat,  drink,  etc.,  in  the  Other  World.  A  fine  example  of  this 
amulet  in  flint  (Table-case  M,  Third  Egyptian  Room)  of  the 
Neolithic  Period  proves  that  the  idea  of  "  opening  the  mouth  " 
is  older  than  the  dynasties  of  Egypt,  The  Solar  Disk  on 
the  horizon  (Oj  symbolizes  life  which  renews  itself,  resurrec- 
tion, virility,  strength,  etc.  The  Netenii  ^^ ,  <»"  |  ]' 
represent  the  two  iron  instruments  used  in  the  ceremony 
of  "  opening  the  mouth  "  ;  their  presence  among  the  swathings 
of  the  mummy,  or  in  the  tomb,  secured  for  the  deceased  the 
protection  of  the  gods  of  the  South  and  the  North. 

On  rare  occasions  all  the  amulets  mentioned  above  have 
been  found  in  one  tomb,  or  on  a  single  body,  A  good 
example  of  a  collection  of  amulets  found  on  a  single  body  is 
No.  4  (Table-case  K,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room).     Here  will 
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be  seen  uraei,  the  mendt,  the  utchat,  the  scarab,  the  shen,  the 
triad  of  Isis,  Nephthys,  and  Harpokrates ;  the  papyrus  sceptre, 
the  heart,  the  plumes,  the  two  fingers,  lets,  etc. ;  the  places 
on  the  body  on  which  they  were  found  are  indicated  by  the 
labels.  Another  class  of  amulets  is  represented  by  the  figures 
of  gods,  goddesses,  and  sacred  animals,  which  were  either 
worn  as  pendants  to  necklaces,  etc.,  during  life,  or  placed 
among  the  swathings  of  the  mummified  body.  Of  these  the 
British  Museum  possesses  very  large  collections,  and  the 
finest  examples  of  them  will  be  found  in  Wall-cases  Nos. 
119-132,  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.  A  very  remarkable 
group  of  amulets  or  objects,  which  were  intended  to  give 
protection  to  the  tomb  of  the  priestess  for  whom  they  were 
made,  is  exhibited  in  the  Second  Egyptian  Room  (Wall- 
case  No.  73).  It  consists  of  a  Tet  W  a  human  figure  if,  a 
jackal  *^y> ,  and  a  reed,  and  each  object  stands  on  a  small 

inscribed  brick  of  Nile  mud.  The  ceremony  in  which  these 
were  used  is  described  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Chapter 
CXXXVII).  The  text  Is  only  found  in  the  Papyrus  of  Nu 
(No.  10477),  and  the  group  of  objects  which  illustrates  it 
appears  to  be  unique. 

In  connexion  with  the  numerous  ceremonies  which  found 
a  prominent  place  in  the  cult  of  Osiris  must  be  mentioned 
two  classes  of  magical  figrures.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  righteous  who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Osiris  were 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Madt  wheat,  on  which  both 
they  and  Osiris  lived.  Now,  before  this  wheat  could  be  grown, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  land  of  the  celestial  fields  had  to  be 
prepared  and  watered,  and  renewed  with  top-dressing,  just 
like  the  fields  on  earth.  These  laborious  agricultural  works 
were  performed  by  a  celestial  corvee,  which  was  under  the 
general  control  of  the  "  Henbiu,"  or  gods  of  the  Celestial 
Domain  Lands.  These  gods  provided  estates  for  the  blessed, 
and  carefully  watched  the  land  measurers  to  see  that  they 
carried  out  their  orders.  They  also  provided  gangs  of  beings 
to  work  these  fields,  and  set  taskmasters  (Tchatchaiu)  and 
time-keepers  (Kheru  ahau)  over  them,  so  that  they  might 
make  them  toil  their  appointed  time.  Why  these  beings 
were  condemned  to  forced  labour  cannot  be  explained,  for  not 
3  word  is  said  which  would  suggest  that  they  were  sinners,  and 
that  their  work  was  a  punishment.  The  Egyptian  theologians 
appear  to  have  been  incapable  of  conceiving  a  heaven  in 
which  there  was  no  corvee  to  perform  menial  tasks,  and  equally 
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incapable  of  imagining  the  existence  of  a  corvee  which  did 
not  need  the  constant  supervision  of  time-keepers  and  gangers. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Egyptians,  as  a  people,  hated 
forced  labour,  and  the  priests  found  a  way  for  them  to 
escape  from  it.  The  means  chosen  was  the  Shabti,  or 
Ushabti  figrure.^  The  meaning  of  the  word  Ushabti  is 
unknown.  Some  asscx:iate  the  name  with  that  of  the  persea 
tree  (shab,  or  shabt),  but  others  connect  it  with  the  word 
ushab,  "  to  answer,"  and  think  the  figure  was  called  Ushabti, 
because  in  the  text  cut  upon  it  the  figure  "answers"  and 
says :  "  Verily  I  am  there,"  etc.  The  Ushabti  figure  was  a  figure 
made  of  wood,  stone,  porcelain,  metal,  etc.,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  was  fashioned,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  carry  a  digging  tool  and  a  basket  in  which 
to  remove  earth  or  sand  from  one  place  to  another.  In  short, 
the  Ushabti  figure  is  a  model  of  a  farm  labourer  or  falldh. 
On  the  figure  it  was  customary  to  cut  a  formula  which  was 
supposed  to  be  said  by  the  deceased  in  the  Other  World,  to 
this  effect :  "  In  the  event  of  my  being  condemned  to  spread 
"  dust  {i.e.,  sebakk  or  top-dressing)  on  the  fields  in  the  Tuat, 
"  or  to  fill  the  water-courses  with  water  from  the  river,  or  to 
"  reap  the  harvest,  such  work  shall  be  performed  for  me  by 
"  thee,  and  no  obstacle  shall  be  put  in  thy  way,"  Below  this 
formula  were  cut  the  words  with  which  the  figure  was  supposed 
to  answer :  "  Verily  I  am  there,  wheresoever  thou  mayest 
"speak"  (or  call  me).  When  the  deceased  found  himself 
in  the  Other  World,  and  condemned  to  work  in  the  celestial 
corvee,  he  was  supposed  to  utter  the  words  rendered  above, 
and  if  they  had  been  spoken  in  a  correct  tone  of  voice,  the 
figure  would  change  into  a  full-grown  man,  who  was  provided 
with  a  digging  tool  and  basket,  and  who  was  capable  of 
performing  field  labours. 

The  dread  of  forced  labour  in  the  minds  of  the 
Egyptians  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  Ushabti  figures  which  are  seen  in  all  great 
museums.  The  number  found  in  some  tombs  is  very  large  ; 
thus,  Seti  I  caused  700  to  be  buried  with  him,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  149  figures  in  the  Ushabti- 
box  of  Ankh-f-en-Khensu  in  Wall-case  116,  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room.     The  collection  of  Ushabti   figures  in  the 

'In  En-ptian,  Shabti  Jj^  1^  J  °  J  ,  or  Ushebti  ^c=.J°f. 
or  SUuabti  I^l!i.fl\  J°f  .    Mil^  J°]  '  "  **•"  P'"''''  Sl»btiu, 
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British  Museum  (Second  Egyptian  Room)  is  unrivalled,  and 
contains  fine  specimens  of  every  period  from  about  B.C. 
26CX)  to  B.C.  600.  Worthy  of  note  are  the  limestone  figure  of 
Aahmes  I,  the  fine  diorite  figure  of  king  Amen-hetep  II,  the 
granite  figure  of  Amen-hetep  III,  the  porcelain  and  wooden 
figures  of  Seti  I,  and  the  figures  of  Rameses  III,  Rameses  V, 
Psammetichus  I,  and  Uah-ab-Ra  (Pharaoh  Hophra). 

Other  figures  which  were  highly  esteemed  as  possessing 
magical  powers  were  those  to  which  the  name  of  Ptah-Seker- 
Asar,  or  Pta^-Socharis-Osiris,  has  been  given  (see  Second 
Egyptian  Room,  Wall-cases  89-92).  Ptah  was  the  creator 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Memphis ;  Seker 
was  tlie  god  of  the  Other  World  of  Memphis ;  and  Asar,  or 
Osiris,  has  already  been  discussed;  these  three  gods  were 
united  in  the  later  theology,  and  the  resultant  god  was 
regarded  as  the  lord  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  Other  World. 
Figures  of  this  triune  god  were  made  of  wood,  painted  or 
gilded,  and  fixed  on  a  rectangular  stand,  in  which  two  cavities 
were  usually  hollowed  out,  one  in  front  of  the  figure  and  one 
at  one  side.  In  the  cavity  in  front  a  little  piece  of  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  placed,  and  a  cover  was  fitted  over  it,  with 
a  figure  of  the  hawk  of  Seker  ^X^  upon  it ;  in  the  cavity  in 
the  side  of  the  pedestal  a  small  roll  of  papyrus  inscribed  with 
prayers  was  inserted.  The  figure  and  pedestal  were  often 
inscribed  with  formulas  in  which  the  triune  god  Ptah-Seker- 
Asar  was  invoked,  and  it  was  believed  that  so  long  as  the 
portion  of  the  dead  body  that  was  in  the  pedestal  of  the 
figure  was  preserved,  the  body  in  the  tomb  would  be  kept  in 
its  integrity  and  everlasting  life  would  be  assured  for  the  soul. 
Typical  examples  of  these  figures  are  Nos.  9870  and  9736 
(Wall-cases 90 and9i,  Second  Egyptian  Room).  Originally  the 
figure  on  the  pedestal  was  that  of  Osiris  himself,  standing  upon 
the  symbol  of  Maat,  or  Truth  ^^=>;  a  good  example  is 
No.  20,868,  which  is  hollow  ;  it  contained  the  fine  copy  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  of  the  priestess  Anhai,  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  10,472,  Wall-case  90,  Second  Egyptian 
Room). 

We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the  murder  and  mutilation 
of  the  body  of  Osiris,  the  Man-god  of  the  primitive  Egyptians, 
by  Set,  the  god  of  evil,  Horns  the  son  of  Osiris,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  beings  who  are  called  the  Followers  of  Horns, 
performed  a  number  of  magical  ceremonic's,  whereby  the 
rejoining  of  the  limbs  of  the  god  was  effected,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  body  was  secured  for  ever.  The  Egyptians 
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ai^ued  :  Certain  ceremonies  were  performed  by  Horus  on  the 
dead  body  of  Osiris,  and  he  was  mummified,  and  as  a  result 
he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  we  therefore  will  have  the  cere- 
monies which  were  performed  over  Osiris  performed  over  our 
dead  bodies,  which  shall  be  mummified,  as  was  the  body  of 
Osiris,  and  we  also  shall  rise  from  the  dead.  Every  Egyptian 
from  the  time  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  3600, 
h>elieved  that  his  existence  in  the  Other  World  depended 
upon  the  munmiification  of  his  body  in  this  world,  and 
during  his  lifetime  he  made  provision  for  his  embalmment, 
and,  when  his  means  permitted,  prepared  a  tomb  in 
which  his  mummified  body  should  be  placed.  Now  the 
Egyptian  had   several  reasons  for  mummifying  the  dead : 

1.  He  wished  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  enjoy  everlasting  life. 

2.  He  wished  to  maintain  dwelling  places  for  the  Kau  or 
"doubles"  of  the  dead,  so  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  wander  about  in  the  deserts  in  search  of  food.  3.  He 
wished  the  dead  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  gods 
and  himself  4.  He  believed  that  the  soul  came  back  to  the 
body  from  time  to  time.  5.  He  believed  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  material  body  itself,  and  that  at  some  future  time  it 
would  be  united  to  its  soul  for  all  eternity.  This  last  was 
the  chief  reason  why  he  preserved  the  body  with  spices, 
unguents,  bitumen,  etc.,  and,  in  spite  of  the  very  high  state 
of  civilization  to  which  the  Egyptians  attained,  the  belief  in 
the  supreme  importance  of  mummification  was  never  wholly 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  ordinary  folk,  even  after  they 
had  embraced  Christianity. 

In  the  most  primitive  times  the  dead  were  mutilated  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  their  native  places  to  live  upon 
the  food  needed  for  the  living,  but  in  the  Dynastic  Period 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  mutilation  ot 
the  body,  and  to  preserve  it  from  destruction  cau.'wd  by 
damp,  dry  rot,  or  worms,  Tlie  texts  state  plainly  that  after 
the  resurrection  the  body  was  to  live  upon  earth,  whilst  the 
soul  dwelt  in  heaven.  In  the  Vth  dynasty  it  was  written : 
"  The  soul  belongeth  to  heaven,  and  the  body  to  earth,"  and 
in  the  Vlth  dynasty  it  is  said  to  king  Pepi:  "Thy  essence 
"belongeth  to  heaven,  and  thy  body  belongeth  to  earth." 
The  same  idea  occurs  in  all  dynasties  down  to  the  Ptolemaic 
Period,  when  we  find  in  the  "Lamentations  of  Isis"  the 
words  addressed  to  the  deceased,  who  is  identified  with 
Osiris :  "  Heaven  hath  thy  soul,  and  earth  hath  thy  body." 

Before  an  account  of  the  process  of  mummification 
is    given,    it     wii!     be    well     to   note     briefly    the    views 
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which  the  Egyptians  held  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  material  and  spiritual  man.  Most 
peoples  have  divided  man  into  three  parts,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit ;  but  the  Egyptian  system  of  the  human  economy  was 
more  complex.     The  material  part  of  a  man  was  the  khat 

CJ,  or  body.  Through  mummification,  and  the  prayers 
which  were  recited  over  it  after  that  process,  the  body  obtained 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  power,  and  glory,  whereby  it 
became  henceforth  lasting  and  incorruptible.     This  glorified 

body  was   called   a   Sal^u  5    V  S  •     When  a  man  was 

born  into  the  world  there  was  also  born  with  him  an  abstract 
individuality,  or  personality,  which  remained  with  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  could  only  be  separated  permanently 
from  him  by  death.     To  this  personality  is  given  the  name 

Ka   '-'>    a  word    which   has    been    translated   by  "double, 

"  genius,  image,  character,  person,  self,"  etc. 

When  the  Ka  left  the  body  at  death  it  was  necessary  for 
the  living  to  find  a  habitation,  and  to  provide  meat,  and  drink, 
and  shelter  for  it.  Otherwise  it  would  be  obliged  to  wander 
about  in  search  of  food,  and  if  it  failed  to  find  it,  would 
return  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  living.  Provision  was 
therefore  made  for  the  Ka  in  the  tomb  of  the  dead  person  of 
whom  it  had  once  formed  a  part.  First  a  statue  was  made 
in  stone,  or  wood,  and  fashioned  to  represent  the  deceased. 
Over  this  a  long  series  of  ceremonies  was  performed,  and  at 
the  end  of  them  the  deceased  was  declared  to  have  obtained 
the  powers  of  talking,  thinking,  walking,  etc.,  and  the  statue 
was  supposed  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  Ka  should  it  be 
pleased  to  enter  into  it  and  dwell  there.  A  special  chamber 
was  set  apart  in  the  tomb  for  the  statue,  and  through  an 
opening  in  one  of  the  walls  which  communicated  with  the 
hall  of  the  tomb  wherein  the  offerings  were  made,  the  Ka 
inhabiting  this  statue  was  able  to  enjoy  the  smell  of  the 
incense,  meat,  wine,  and  other  offerings.  It  had  power  to 
leave  the  statue  and  to  wander  about  at  will  on  earth  and  in 
the  Other  World  ;  and  there  are  suggestions  in  the  texts  that 
it  might  take  up  its  abode  in  the  body  of  a  living  man  from 
which  his  Ka  had  temporarily  gone  forth  for  some  purpose 
of  its  own. 

With  the  Ka  was  closely  connected  the  Ab  ^1  or  heart, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  life  and  the  source  of  the 
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emotions ;  it  possessed  two  phases,  one  material  and  the  other 
spiritual.  It  corresponds  with  the  "dual  soul"  of  many 
tribes  in  the  SddAn  at  the  present  day.  The  spiritual 
heart  could  be  stolen  from  a  man  by  the  exercise  of  magical 
powers;  and  this  belief  survives  among  certain  peoples  in 
Central  Africa  at  the  present  day.     Another  attribute  of  a 

man  was  the  Sekhem  H  ®  vjv  v  •  °''  ''**^  power,  which  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  Ka,  and  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  form  similar  to  it.    The  mental  and  spiritual  attributes  of 

man  were  grouped  in  the  Khu  ®  t«*^'  ^^^  exact  meaning 

of  which  it  is  very  hard  to  define,  The  Khu  seems  to  have 
been  a  shining,  translucent,  transparent,  intangible  essence  of 
a  man,  and  the  word  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  best  rendered 
by  spirit  The  Khu  escaped  from  the  tomb  and  made  its 
way  to  heaven,  where  it  joined  the  "imperishable  spirits" 
who  lived  with  Ka.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sahu,  Ab,  Sekhem, 
and  Khu  were  all  attributes  of  the  Ka. 

That   part   of   a    man    which    was,    beyond    all    doubt, 
believed   to  be  everlasting  and  to   enjoy   eternal   existence 

in    heaven    in    a    state    of  glory,    was    the    Ba    «S^ ,    or 

soul ;  it  was  associated  with  the  Ka,  and,  like  the  heart, 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  dual  nature.  It  could  live 
in  a  state  of  invisibility,  and  yet  could  take  form  at 
pleasure  ;   it   is   often   depicted   as   a   human-headed    hawk, 

^S. ,     The  object  of  all  the  ceremonies  which  were  performed 

over  the  mummy  or  the  statue  in  the  tomb  was  to  bring  back 
the  soul  from  heaven  to  the  body  in  which  it  dwelt  on  earth, 
and  when  the  priest  told  the  kinsfolk  of  the  deceased  that 
"  Horus  had  recovered  his  eye,"  t.e.,  that  the  soui  had  returned 
to  the  body,  they  felt  that  everlasting  life  and  happiness  were 
secured  for  him.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  lived  with  the 
"spirits"  in  the  heaven  of  Ra,  and  when  they  appeared  in  the 
sky  they  did  so  under  the  form  of  stars. 

The    soul    was   usually    accompanied    by    the    Khaibit 
T  ,   or  shadow,  which   may   be   compared   with   the   trxla 

of  the  Greeks,  and  the  umbra  of  the  Romans.  It  had 
an  independent  existence,  and  was  able  to  separate  itself 
from  the  body  at  will,  but  hostile  fiends  might  attack  it, 
and  therefore  the  deceased  prays  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
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(Chapter  XCII):  "Let  not  be  shut  in  my  soul,  let  not 
"  be  fettered  my  shadow,  let  a  way  be  opened  for  my  soul  and 
"  for  my  shadow,  and  let  them  see  the  Great  God."  It  is  very 
difficult  to  know  where  the  functions  of  each  of  these  parts 
of  a  man  began  and  ended,  for  even  the  Egyptians  became 
confused  in  dealing  with  them,  and  the  texts  often  contradict 
each  other.  The  main  facts  are,  however,  quite  clear.  The 
Egyptians  believed  in  the  existence  of  body,  double,  spirit, 
soul,  and  shadow,  at  all  periods,  and  the  views  which  they 
held  about  each  are  best  understood  by  reference  to  the 
religious  beliefs  which  exist  at  the  present  time  among  the 
A-Zand6,  or  Nyam-Nyam,  the  Bantu,  the  Mafibattu,  and 
cognate  tribes  in  Central  Africa.  Under  the  influence  of 
foreigners  the  primitive  views  became  modified  as  time  went 
on,  but  in  all  essentials  the  Egyptians  who  served  under 
the  Romans  believed  what  their  ancestors  believed  5,000  years 
before. 
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Embalming.    The  Egyptian  Tomb. 


Mummy  is  the  name  given  to  the  body  of  a  human 
being,  or  creature,  which  has  been  preserved  from  decay  by 
means  of  spices,  gums,  natron,  bitumen,  etc, ;  strictly  speaking 
it  should  only  be  given  to  the  body  preserved  by  bitumeit, 
for  "  mummy "  is  derived  from  a  word  which  appears  in 
Arabic  under  the  form  m^mld,  and  means  "  bitumen."  The 
oldest  preserved  bodies  known  were  prepared  with  salt  and 
soda,  and  bitumen  was  certainly  not  used  on  a  large  scale  for 
embalming  purposes  before  the  XXIInd  dynasty,  about 
B.C.  900.  The  embalmed  body,  swathed  in  linen,  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  qes  Ti,  U'i^,ot  gesdu  s  V    X    ' 

which  has  passed  into  Coptic  under  the  form  k$s.  The  word 
"  mummy  "  is  not  of  Egyptian  origin. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Neolithic  Period  the  Egyptians, 
in  some  places  at  least,  decapitated  and  dismembered  the 
dead,  but  subsequently,  probably  as  a  result  of  change  in 
religious  thought,  they  took  steps  to  preserve  them.  At  first 
bodies  were  merely  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  placed  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  in  a  sitting  position,  just  as  they  are  to  this 
day  by  the  A-ZandS ;  later  they  were  laid  on  one  side,  with 
the  legs  bent  upwards,  and  their  knees  near  the  chin.  Evisce- 
ration of  some  kind  appears  to  have  been  practised,  but  not 
of  a  very  elaborate  character.  The  finest  and  most  complete 
example  of  the  class  of  preserved  bodies  which  were  buried 
in  a  crouching  position  is  exhibited  in  the  First  Egyptian 
Room,  Case  A.  Here  we  see,  lying  on  his  left  side,  a  Pre- 
dynastic  Egyptian,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  tint ;  the  knees 
are  bent  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  breast,  and  the  hands 
are  placed  before  the  face.  He  was  dolichocephalic,  or 
long-headed,  and  he  was  both  physically  and  mentally 
entirely  different  from  the  Dynastic  Egyptians,  whose  skulls, 
in  respect  of  measurements,  occupy  a  middle  position 
between   the    dolichocephalic    and    the    brachycephalic,    or 
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short-headed.  Round  about  the  body  are  vessels  which 
held  food,  flint  weapons,  etc.  At  this  period  the  body  was 
sometimes  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  some  animal,  or  rolled  up 
in  a  reed  mat. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Dynastic  Period,  pro- 
bably as  the  result  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
cult  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptians  began  to  devote  more  care  to 
the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  earliest 
known  examples  prove  that  the  brain  and  viscerae  were 
removed,  and  that  the  placing  of  bodies  in  a  crouching 
position  in  graves  was  abandoned,  at  all  events  among  the 
ruling  classes.  The  doctrine  of  Osiris  taught  that  the  human 
body  was  a  precious  thing,  and  men  took  care  to  embalm  it 
and  swathe  it  in  linen,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  return 
of  the  soul  to  it,  when  it  would  begin  a  new  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  Osiris. 

The  Egyptian  texts  supply  no  details  of  the  methods 
employed  in  embalmment,  but  classical  writers  describe  the 
processes  at  some  length,  and  the  mummies  which  have  been 
unrolled  and  examined  prove  that  their  statements  are  on  the 
whole  correct.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii,  85)  there  were 
three  methods  of  embalming  in  use  in  his  time.  In  the 
first  or  most  expensive  way,  the  brains  and  viscerae  were 
removed  from  the  body,  which  was  carefully  washed  with 
palm  wine,  and  then  sprinkled  with  powdered  spices.  The 
cavities  in  the  head  and  body  were  next  filled  with  pounded 
myrrh,  cassia,  etc.,  and  the  opening  in  the  abdomen  through 
which  the  viscerae  were  taken  out  was  sewed  up.  A  tank  con- 
taining a  solution  of  salt,  or  soda,  was  prepared,  and  the  body 
was  steeped  in  it  for  seventy  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  solution,  dried,  and  anointed  with 
sweet-.smelling  unguents;  then  the  swathing  with  linen  strips 
was  begun.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  women,  the  cheeks 
and  lips  were  painted,  the  eye-lids  smeared  with  eye-paint, 
and  other  attempts  made  to  give  to  the  face  the  semblance 
of  life  before  swathing.  The  fingers  and  toes  were  each 
swathed  separately,  then  the  legs  and  arms,  and  finally, 
when  pads  and  wads  of  linen  had  been  fixed  in  various 
places  to  keep  the  swathings  in  position,  and  to  give  to  the 
mummy  the  traditional  form  of  the  mummy  of  Osiris,  the  body 
and  head  were  wrapped  up  in  large  sheets  of  linen,  which  were 
held  in  place  by  stout  bands.  As  each  swathing  was  placed 
on  the  body,  a  priest  who  was  specially  appointed  said  the 
formula  which  applied  to  it,  and  in  cases  where  a  large 
number  of  amulets  were  used,  these  objects,  which  were 
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intended  to  give  to  the  mummy  the  protection  of  the  various 
gods,  were  inserted,  under  his  directions,  in  their  proper 
places  between  the  swathings.  When  the  swathing  of  the 
btidy  was  ended,  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  usually 
written  in  ink  on  one  of  the  outer  coverings. 

In  the  second  method  of  embalming,  the  viscerae  were 
removed  by  means  of  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  flesh  was  dissolved 
off  the  bones  by  a  preparation  of  soda  ;  mummies  which  were 
prepared  by  this  process  consist  of  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 
The  third  method  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  poor ; 
the  body  was  steeped  in  a  preparation  of  soda  for  a  period  of 
seventy  days,  and  then  handed  over  to  the  relatives  for  burial. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  death  and  burial  varied  in 
length.  From  the  inscriptions  we  learn  that  in  one  case  the 
embalming  lasted  i6  days,  the  swathing  in  linen  35  days, 
and  the  burial  70  days,  i£.,  121  days  in  alt.  In  another, 
the  embalming  occupied  66  days,  the  preparations  for  burial 
4  days,  and  the  burial  26  days,  in  all  96  days.  According  to 
the  Bible  (Genesis  1,  3),  the  embalming  of  Jacob  occupied 
40  days,  but  the  period  of  mourning  was  70  days.  Certain 
stelae  in  the  British  Museum'  mention  70  days,  and  we  may 
assume  that  this  period  was  commonly  observed,  at  all  events, 
in  Graeco- Roman  times. 

Cost  of  embalming. — According  to  Diodorus,  who  lived 
about  B.C.  40,  the  methods  of  embalming  were  three  in 
number ;  the  first  cost  one  talent  of  silver,  about  £250 ; 
the  second,  twenty  mtnae,  about  £60 ;  and  the  third  very 
little  indeed.  In  the  description  of  tlie  first  method  given 
both  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  it  is  said  that  the 
intestines  were  removed  from  the  body  previous  to  embalm- 
ing, but  neither  writer  says  what  was  done  with  them  after- 
wards. We  know,  however,  that  they  were  clean.sed,  and 
wrapped  in  linen  with  powdered  spices,  salt,  etc.,  and  placed 
in  a  series  of  four  jars,  or  vases,  to  which  modern  writers  have 
given  the  name  Canopic  Jars.  They  were  thus  named  by 
the  early  Egyptologists,  who  believed  that  in  them  they  saw 
some  confirmation  of  the  legend  handed  down  by  certain 
ancient  writers  to  the  effect  that  Canopus,  the  pilot  ot 
Menelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Canopus>  in 
Egypt,  was  worshipped  there  under  the  form  of  a  jar  with 
small  feet,  a  thin  neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back. 
Each  "  Canopic  "  jar  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Honis,  or  sons  of  Osiris,  who  were  also  the  gods  of  the 
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four  cardinal  points  ;  and  each  jar  was  provided  with  a  lid 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.     The  names  of  the  four  gods  were : — 

■•  "<«'"  kRy'"' AMSET  tl^f-i;  he  was 
man-headed. 

2.  ^api  A  D  fli]  J] ;  he  was  dog-headed. 

3.  Tuamutef  ■jt   \N  j) ;  he  was  jackal-headed, 

4.  QebSsennuf  ^J||^|||->— ^i  he  was  hawk- 

headed. 

These  gods  represented  the  south,  north,  east,  and  west 
respectively,  and  the  goddesses  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated were  Isis,  Nephthys,  Neith,  and  Serqet.  Mestha 
protected  the  stomach  and  large  intestines;  Hapi,  the  small 
intestines ;  Tuamutef  the  lungs  and  heart ;  and  Qebhsennuf 
the  liver  and  gall  bladder.  The  custom  of  mummifying  the 
intestines  separately  is  as  old  as  the  Vlth  dynasty  at  least, 
and  the  gods  of  the  cardinal  points  who  presided  over  them 
are  mentioned  several  times  in  the  texts  of  Unas,  Pepi,  and 
other  kings  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  dynasties.  The  four  jars 
were  usually  placed  in  a  coffer,  or  chest,  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose ;  and  this  is  frequently  depicted  in  representations 
of  funeral  processions.  The  Ani  Papyrus  shows  the  four 
sons  of  Horns  standing  by  the  coffer  containing  the 
mummified  intestines  of  the  deceased,  and  his  renewed  body 

rising  through  the  cover  of  it,  holding  "  life "  -V-  in  each 
hand  (see  page  138).  Among  the  fine  collection  of 
"  Canopic "  jars  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  set  made  for  Kua-tep,  Xlth  dynasty. 
No.  30,838  (Third  Egyptian  Room,  Wall-case  No.  112), 
and  the  sets  Nos,  22,374-7,  and  9562-5,  of  the  later  period, 
in  Wall-cases  Nos.  74  and  75  (Second  Egyptian  Room}. 

The  custom  of  mummifying  the  dead  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  in  the  Predynastic  Period.  In  the  earliest 
attempts  made  to  preserve  the  body,  the  plan  followed  was  to 
remove  the  intestines,  and  then  to  dry  it  in  the  sun,  or  to  rub 
it  with  salL  The  skulls  found  in  the  tombs  are  usually  empty, 
a  fact  which  proves  that  the  embalmers  were  able  to  remove 
the  brain. and  membranes  without  injury  to  the  bridge  of  the 
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nose  ;  sometimes  they  contain  bitumen,  or  some  kind  of  resin, 
which  must  have  been  introduced  into  them  by  the  way 
through  which  the  brains  were  extracted,  i.e.,  through  the 
nostrils.  Mummies  cured  with  unguents  and  spices  do  not 
last  long  when  unrolled  ;  the  skin  of  those  cured  with  natron, 
i.e.,  a  mixture  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda,  is 
hard,  and  comparatively  durable,  but  it  hangs  loosely  from 
the  bones,  which  are  white  and  somewhat  friable  ;  bodies 
from  which  the  intestines  have  been  removed,  and  which  have 
been  preserved  by  being  filled  with  bitumen,  are  quite  black 
and  hard,  and  practically  speaking,  last  for  ever.  The  dead 
poor  were  sometimes  merely  salted  and  laid  in  a  common 
pit  or  cave.  At  one  period  the  dead  were  embalmed  in 
honey :  the  treatment  of  the  child  who  was  found  in  a  sealed 
jar  of  honey,  mentioned  by  the  Muhammadan  writer  'Abd 
al-Latif,  and  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  being  well- 
known  instances  of  the  custom. 

Under,  or  soon  after  the  XXVIth  dynasty,  the  Egyptians 
began  to  place  their  mummified  dead  in  brightly  painted 
cartonnage  cases,  decorated  with  inscriptions  containing 
the  pedigree  of  the  deceased,  religious  texts,  figures  of 
gods,  etc.,  and  to  set  them  upright  in  the  halls  of  their  houses. 
The  faces  were  painted  to  resemble  those  of  the  dead,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  reproduce  the  natural  colour  of  their 
skins,  hair,  and  eyes,  and  even  to  represent  small  physical 
peculiarities.  A  man's  immediate  ancestors  formed  a  part  of 
his  household. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Period,  or 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  it  became  the  custom 
among  the  ruling  class  in  Egypt  to  insert  painted 
portraits  of  the  dead  in  the  linen  swathings  over  their  faces. 
Specimens  of  such  portraits  may  be  seen  in  Case  Y  in  the 
Second  Egyptian  Room,  and  in  Wall-cases  Nos.  70  and  71. 
A  century  or  two  later  further  attempts  were  made  to  abolish 
from  mummies  the  funerary  swathings,  etc.,  and  the  dead 
were  placed  in  papyrus  cases,  which  were  moulded  to  their 
forms,  and  were  painted  with  coloured  representations  of 
their  clothes  and  ornaments.  Very  fine  examples  of  such 
painted  papyrus  cases  are  exhibited  in  Wall-cases  64 
and  65  in  the  First  Egyptian  Room,  and  they  are  of  special 
interest  as  showing  what  kinds  of  garments  and  jewellery 
were  worn  by  the  Graeco- Egyptian  ladies  of  Egypt,  and 
how  they  were  decorated.  In  the  case  of  men,  painted 
portraits  were  inserted  over  the  faces,  and  the  rest  of  the 
mummy  was  covered  with  plaster,  usually  coloured  pink  or 
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red,  and  ornamented  with  faulty  imitations  of  the  scenes 
found  on  the  old  cartonnage  cases.  The  best  example  of  this 
kind  of  mummy  is  that  of  Artemidorus,  exhibited  in  Wall- 
case  63  in  the  First  Egyptian  Room.  The  figures  of  the 
gods,  etc.,  are  painted  in  gold,  and  the  mistakes  in  them  prove 
that  the  artist  did  not  understand  the  signification  of  the 
scenes  which  he  was  copying.  The  old  theology  of  Egypt 
was  forgotten,  the  meanings  of  the  old  funerary  texts  and 
scenes  were  lost,  and  the  artist  found  himself  obliged  to  use 
the  form  of  address  to  the  dead  customary  among  the  Greeks, 
i£.,  "  O  Artemidorus,  farewell  1 " 

The  Egyptians,  even  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
continued  for  a  time  to  mummify  their  dead,  and  to  bury 
them  with  the  old  ceremonies;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
third  century  A.D.  the  art  of  embalmment  had  fallen  into 
general  disuse.  The  pagan  Egyptian  embalmed  his  dead 
because  he  believed  that  the  "  perfect  soul "  would  return  to 
the  body  after  death,  and  that  it  would  enter  upon  a  new 
life  in  it ;  he  therefore  took  pains  to  preserve  the  body 
against  the  corruption  of  the  grave.  The  Christian  Egyptian 
believed  that  at  the  Resurrection  he  would  receive  back  his 
body,  changed  and  incorruptible,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  preserve  by  means  of  spices  and  unguents  that 
which  he  would  obtain,  without  any  trouble  on  his  part,  by 
faith  through  Christ  Little  by  little,  as  a  result  of  this  belief, 
the  observance  of  the  old  pagan  ceremonies  ceased,  and  with 
them  embalmment  in  the  Egyptian  fashion.  The  views  which 
Anthony  the  "  Father  of  the  Monks  of  the  Egyptian  desert " 
(a.d.  250-355),  held  on  this  matter  are  of  importance. 
According  to  Athanasius:  "The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit 
"  of  taking  the  dead  bodies  of  righteous  men,  and  especially 
"those  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  and  of  embalming  them  and 
"  placing  them,  not  in  graves,  but  on  biers  in  their  houses, 
"  for  they  thought  that  by  so  doing  they  were  paying  honour 
"to  them."  Anthony  besought  the  Bishops  to  preach  to  the 
people,  and  to  command  them  to  cease  from  this  habit,  and 
he  showed  "  That  it  was  a  transgression  of  a  command  for  a 
"  man  not  to  hide  in  the  ground  the  bodies  of  those  who  were 
"  dead,  even  though  they  were  righteous  men.  Therefore 
"  many  hearkened  and  were  persuaded  not  to  do  so,  and  they 
"laid  their  dead  in  the  ground,  and  buried  them  therein," 
When  he  was  dying  he  entreated  his  monks,  saying:  "  Permit 
"  no  man  to  take  my  body  and  carry  it  into  Egypt,  lest 
"  according  to  the  custom  which  they  have,  they  embalm  me 
"  and  lay  me  up  in  their  houses And  ye  know  that  I 
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"have  continually  made  exhortation  concerning  this  thing 
"and  begged  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and  ye  well  know 
"how  much  I  have  blamed  those  who  observed  this  custom. 
"Dig  a  grave  then,  and  bury  me  therein,  and  hide  my  body 
"under  the  earth,  and  let  these  my  words  be  observed  care- 
"  fully  by  you,  and  tell  ye  no  man  where  ye  lay  me  until  the 
"Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  when  I  shall  receive  this  body 
"without  corruption  from  the  Saviour."  (See  The  Life  0/ 
Attlkony,  by  Athanasius,  in  Migne  Patrologiae,  Ser.  Graec, 
tom.  XXVI,  col.  972.) 

The  linen  mummy  swatbings  must  now  be  mentioned. 
These  were  made  from  flax,  and  were  of  various  thicknesses. 
Surviving  examples  vary  in  length  from  a  few  inches  to 
about  15  feet,  and  in  width  from  2  to  10  inches ;  some  are 
made  with  fringe  at  each  end.  Mummies  are  often  found 
wrapped  in  linen  sheets,  several  feet  square,  and  the  out- 
side covering  of  all  is  sometimes  of  a  purple  or  salmon 
colour.  Under  the  Ancient  Empire,  mummy  swathings  were 
quite  plain,  but  under  the  Middle  Empire,  blue  stripes 
occasionally  appear  at  the  ends,  and  the  .sheets  in  which 
the  mummies  of  kings  were  wrapped,  e.g.,  Amenhetep  III 
and  Thothmes  III,  were  covered  with  hieroglyphic  texts  from 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.  At  a  later  period  texts  in  the  hieratic 
character  appear  on  the  swathings,  accompanied  by  vignettes 
drawn  in  outline.  The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  industry 
in  Egypt  was  Panopoli.s,  the  modern  Akhmim,  and,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  weavers  attained  to  such  skill,  that  in 
a  square  inch  540  threads  may  be  counted  in  the  warp 
and  no  in  the  woof.  About  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
the  mummies  of  wealthy  people  were  wrapped  in  "royal 
cloth"  made  wholly  of  silk  and  decorated  with  figures  of 
gods,  animals,  etc.  The  visitor  will  find  a  large  collection  of 
mummy  swathings  and  sheets  exhibited  in  Table-case  E,  in 
the  Third  Egyptian  Room.  Here  are  the  fringed  linen 
wiodingf-sheet  of  Tehuti-sat,  a  singing  woman  of  Queen 
Aahmes-nefert-ari,  B.C.  1550  (No.  i) ;  two  swathings  inscribed 
with  texts  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Nos.  11,  12) ;  a  roll 
of  linen  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Piankhi  Seneferef-Ra, 
B.C.  700  (No.  13);  grave  shirts  from  Akhmim  (Nos.  18-27); 
and  specimens  of  embroidered  linen,  with  figures  of  saints, 
etc.  (No.  39  ff.) ;  a  portion  of  a  Coptic  stole  embroidered  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  squares  of  linen  worked 
with  coloured  figures  of  birds  (doves?),  and  the  Cross  and 

symbol   of  "life"  ■¥■  within  wreaths  (Nos.  40-51)- 
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In  'the  same  case  is  a  good  general  collection  of  reels, 
Spindles  and  spindle  whorls,  and  carding  instruments,  etc., 
used  by  workers  in  linen.  In  Table-case  J  is  a  fine 
collection  of  pieces  of  linen  ornamented  with  patterns  and 
designs  woven  in  coloured  threads,  or  worlted  in  wools,  from 
the  tombs  of  Egyptian  Christians,  dating  from  A.D.  300  to  9CX), 
Of  special  interest  are  the  squares  with  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (No.  4),  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon  (No.  18),  and 
God  the  Father  among  the  Seraphim  (Nos,  21-24).  The 
fine  pieces  of  yellow  silk,  one  with  arabesque  designs  and 
an  Arabic  inscription  in  the  Kflfl  character,  are  remarkable 
(Nos.  25-27).  Of  bier-cloths,  the  finest  example  in  Europe 
is  probably  that  seen  in  Wall-cases  70  and  71,  in  the  Second 
Egyptian  Room.  This  cloth  is  embroidered  in  coloured 
wools,  with  a  frieze  of  cherubs  holding  necklaces,  baskets  of 
fruit,  flowers,  etc.  In  the  centre  two  cherubs  are  supporting 
a  crown,  within  which  is  worked  a  cross,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cloth  is  ornamented  with  doves,  vases  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
rosettes,  etc.     It  belongs  to  the  period  after  A.D.  350. 

The  Egyptian  Tomb.— The  care  taken  by  the  Egyptians 
to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  dead  would  have  been  in  vain 
if  they  had  not  provided  secure  hiding  places  for  their 
mummies.  The  mummy  had  to  be  guarded  against  the 
attacks  of  thieves  and  of  wild  animals,  and  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waters  of  the  Inundation.  In  primitive  times 
the  dead  of  all  classes  were  buried  in  graves  which  were  dug 
on  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  in  the  sandy  or  rocky  soil ;  this 
custom  was  dictated  by  economical  considerations,  for  the 
mud  soil  of  the  country,  every  yard  of  which  was  cultivated, 
was  too  valuable  to  the  living  to  be  devoted  to  the  dead. 
The  graves  were  usually  oval  in  shape,  and  comparatively 
shallow,,  and  they  were  covered  over  with  slabs  and  layers 
of  sand  (see  Case  A,  First  Egyptian  Room);  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  marked  by  some  kind  of  stone  or  stake 
driven  into  the  ground  near  the  head  of  the  grave.  The 
graves,  in  which  bodies  were  buried  in  a  sitting  position, 
were,  of  course,  deeper  than  those  in  which  they  were 
laid  on  their  sides.  Over  the  graves  of  chiefs,  huts  made 
of  reeds  and  grass  were  built,  and  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
were  probably  placed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  graves.  At 
3  later  period  mud  houses  took  the  place  of  the  reed  huts, 
and,  still  later,  such  houses  were  built  of  stone.  In  the 
Archarc  Period  the  buildings  over  the  graves  of  the  kings 
were  rectangular  in  form,  and  they  contained  many  chambers, 
wherein,  no  doubt,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial 
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of  kings  were  performed,  and  stores  of  provisions  of  all  kinds 
for  the  use  of  the  deceased  were  placed.  At  this  time  men 
and  women  of  lower  rank  were  buried  in  shallow  graves,  the 
sides  of  which  were  protected  with  crude  bricks,  and  the 
poorest  folk  of  all  were  buried  tc^ether  in  pits,  which  belonged 
to  the  community. 

In    the    Ilird    dynasty,   king    Tcheser  (  ^^  J,    whose 
name  a   late  tradition   coupled   with   a   very  severe   Seven 


The  Step  Pyramid  »t  SakkSrah. 

Years*  Famine,  built  himself,  at  Sakk^rah,  a' magnificent 
tomb  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  pyramidal  building  with  six 
steps,  to  which  the  name  of  Step  Pyramid  has  been  given. 
Its  total  height  is  about  197  feet,  and  the  length  of  its  sides  at 
the  base  is:  south  and  north  352  feet,  east  and  west  396  feet. 

A  common  name  for  the  tomb  is  Pa  icketia  ^\>"  House 

of  eternity,"  and  tombs  were  endowed  with  estates  by  wealthy 
folk  in  perpetuity.  The  commonest  form  of  tomb  made  for  royal 
personages  and  nobles  at  this  time,  and  for  several  centuries 
afterwards,  was  the  heavy,  massive  building  of  rectangular 
oblong  shape,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  four  walls  sym- 
metrically inclined  towards  their  common  centre.  To  this 
building  the  name  of  ma^taba,  U.,  "  bench,"  has  been  given. 
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False  door  {cam  the  Mantaba  tomb  of  Asn-inkh,  a  high  official,  who 
flourished  in  the  icign  of  King  Assa,  about  h.c.  3400. 
[Vestibule,  South  Wall,  No.  53.] 
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It  was  thus  called  by  the  Arabs,  because  all  the  examples 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  being  more  than  half  buried 
in  sand,  resembled  the  long  low  seats  which  are  common  in 
oriental  houses.  The  exterior  surfaces  of  the  mastaba  are 
not  flat,  for  the  face  of  each  course  of  masonry,  formed  of 
stones  laid  vertically,  is  a  little  behind  the  one  beneath  it,  and 
if  these  recesses  were  a  little  deeper,  the  external  appearance 
of  each  side  of  the  building  would  resemble  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  height  of  the  mastaba  varies  from  1 3  feet  to  30  feet,  the 
length  from  26  feet  to  170  feet,  and  the  width  from  30  feet 
to  86  feet.     The  plan  of  the  mastaba  is  an  oblong  rectangle, 


A  group  of  Mastabs  lombs  >t  Sal^^rah. 

and  the  greater  axis  of  the  rectangle  is  usually  in  the  direc- 
tion from  south  to  north,  Mastabas  were  arranged  in  rows 
symmetrically  on  all  sides  of  the  Pyramids  at  Gizah.  The 
mastabas  at  SakkSrah  are  built  of  stone  and  brick.  The 
entrance  to  the  mastaba  is  usually  on  the  cast  side.  Near  the 
north-east  comer  is  sometimes  found  a  series  of  long  vertical 
grooves,  or  a  "  false  door "  (see  Plate  XIV),  which  is  some- 
times called  the  stele.  Near  the  south-east  corner  is  generally 
another  opening,  but  larger  and  more  carefully  made  ;  in  this 
is  sometimes  found  a  fine  inscribed  limestone  false  door,  and 
sometimes  a  small  architectural  facade,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  door.     The  top  of  the  mastaba  is  quite  flat. 

The  interior  of  the  complete  mastaba  consists  of:  i.  A 
chamber.  2.  The  Serdab.  3.  A  pit.  4.  A  mummy-chamber. 
The  walls  of  the  mastaba  chamber  may  be  ornamented  with 
sculptures  or  not     In  it,  facing  the  east,  is  a  false  door^  which  is 
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Tablet  for  offerings,  or  altar,  of  I.Iem-M- 
Ast,  a  scribe. 
[Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  14, 
No.  1034.] 
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usually  inscribed.  At  the  foot  of  the  false  door,  on  the  bare 
ground,  is  often  seen  a  tablet  for  offering's,  made  of  granite, 
alabaster,  limestone,  etc.,  on  which  are  sculptured  figures  of  meat 
and  drink  offerings — cakes,  loaves  of  bread,  geese,  a  haunch  of 
beef,  vases  of  unguents,  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.  In 
many  tablets  for  offerings  small  tanks,  or  hollows,  with  channels, 
are  cut,  and  in  these  libations  of  wine  were  supposed  to  be 
poured.  A  lai^e  collection  of  such  tablets  for  offerings  of  all 
periods,  from  the  IVth  dynasty  to  the  Roman  Period,  is 
exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bays  14  and  16.  Some- 
times a  pair  of  stands  for  offerings,  made  of  stone,  is  found 
by  the  stele  ;  examples  of  these  arc  exhibited  in  Wall-case 
No.  200,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  In  the  south  or 
north  wall  of  the  mastaba  chamber  is  usually  a  narrow 
chamber  built  of  large  stones,  partly  hidden  in  the  masonry,  to 
which  the  name  of  Serd&b '  has  been  given.  Sometimes  the 
serdSb  is  isolated  from  the  chamber,  but  usually  it  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  a  rectangular  passage,  or  slit,  so 
narrow  that  the  hand  can  be  inserted  in  it  with  difficulty. 
Inside  the  serditb  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  which  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the  Ka,  or  double, 
was  placed,  and  the  passage  was  made  in  order  to  conduct 
to  it  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  burning  incense  and 
offerings.  The  serdSb  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Ka-chapel," 
and  persons  of  means  and  poshion  generally  appointed  a 
"  priest  of  the  Ka  "  to  offer  up  offerings  morning  and  evening. 
The  pit,  or  shaft,  of  the  mastaba  was  rectangular,  square, 
or  oblong,  but  never  round,  and  it  varied  in  depth  from 
40  to  80  feet.  It  led  to  the  chamber  below  the  ground  where 
the  mummy  was  laid.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  on  the 
south  side,  was  an  opening  into  a  passage  from  4.  to  5  feet 
high;  this  passage  led  obliquely  to  the  south-east,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  upper  chamber,  and  then  expanded  . 
on  all  sides  and  became  the  sarcophagus  chamber,  or 
mummy  chamber.  When  the  dried  or  mummified  body 
had  been  placed  in  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  cover  of  the 
sarcophagus  had  been  sealed,  the  pit  was  filled  with  stones, 
mud,  and  sand,  and  the  deceased  was  thus  preserved  from 
all  ordinary  chances  of  disturbance. 

The  oroamentation  of  the  mastaba  consisted  of  sculptured 
scenes  of  three  classes ;  i.  Biographical.  2.  Sepulchral. 
3.  Those  referring  to  the  cult  of  the  dead  and  funerary  gifts. 
In  them  we  see  the  deceased  hunting,  fishing,  making  pleasure 
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excursions  by  water,  listening  to  music  and  watching  women 
dance,  overseeing  building  operations,  or  the  work  of 
ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping  on  his  estate,  the  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  the  bringing  of  offerings  to  his  tomb,  etc. 
The  reader  will  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  false  doors  inside  the  mastaba  chamber,  and  the 
painted  decorations  and  sculptures  of  an  ordinary  mastaba, 
by  examining  the  complete  monument  exhibited  in  the 
Assyrian  Saloon.  This  was  built  originally  on  the  side  of  a 
small  spur  of  the  mountain  near  Sakkirah  for  Ur-ari-en- 
Ptah,  a  royal  scribe  and  councillor  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Pepi  II  Nefer-ka-Ra,  about  l).c.  3100.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  two  "  false  doors "  are  found  on  the 
south  wall  of  this  mastaba,  one  for  Ur-ari-en-Ptah  and  one 
for  his  wife  Khent-kaut-s,  and  that  the  former  contains  a 
list  of  names  of  about  ninety  canonical  offerings.  The 
decorations  of  mastabas  never  include  figures  of  gods,  or  the 
emblems  which  at  a  later  period  were  considered  sacred. 

The  next  form  of  the  tomb  was  the  pyramid,'  which  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  merely  a  mastaba  built  on  a  square 
base,  with  the  greater  part  of  it  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  contained  a  long  passage,  with  a  sarcophagus 
chamber,  or  mummy  chamber,  at  the  end  of  it.  The  place  ot 
the  mastaba  chamber  was  taken  by  a  small  temple,  or  chapel, 
built  outside  the  pyramid,  in  which  funerary  gifts  and  ofierings 
were  made  ;  the  pit  of  the  mastaba  was  represented  by  a  long 
passage,  which  sloped  either  upwards  or  downwards  ;  and  the 
mummy-chamber  in  each  case  was  substantially  the  same. 
The  principal  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  those  of  Abfl  RoSsh, 
Gizah,  ZSwyet  al-'Aryan,  Abil-Slr,  Sakkftrah,  Lisht,  DahshOr, 
Al-L4han,  HawSrah,  and  Kulla.  Iii'the  Egyptian  SQdan 
there  are  pyramids  at  KurrQ,  Zflma,  TankAsI,  Gebel  Barkal, 
Nari,  and  Bagrawir,  but  all  these  are  inferior  in  design  and 
construction  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  The  latest  of  the 
pyramid  tombs  in  the  SildSn  were  built  probably  during 
the  first  or  second  century  a.d.  by  a  series  of  native  queens, 
each  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  "  Candace."  A  great  many 
theories,  chiefly  of  an  astronomical  character,  have  been 
formulated  about  the  Pyramids  of  Gizah :  but  it  is  now 
generally  thought  that  they  were  tombs  and  nothing  else, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  they 

'  The  word  "  pyramid  "  seems  lo  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Pbrbmus 
■^:^>^v     ^   ll_  J,  which  probably  means  "a  building  with  a  sloping  side." 
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were  built  by  any  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  or  that  they 
were  the  "Granaries  of  Joseph,"  or  that  they  contain  chambers 
filled  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  orncleared  out.  The  kings  of  the  Xllth  dynasty 
followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors  of  the  Vth  and 
Vlth  dynasties,  and  built  pyramids  for  their  tombs,  but  they 
were  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  pyramids  of  Amenemhat  I 
and  Usertsen  I  were  at  Lisht,  those  of  Amenemhat  II  and 
Usertsen  III  were  at  DahshOr,  the  pyramid  of  Usertsen  II 
wasat  Al-LahQn,  and  that  of  Amenemhat  III  was  at  Haw4rah. 
Nobles  and  high  officials  built  pyramidal  tombs,  usually  about 


Entrance  tn  the  Icimb  or  Khnemu-^etep,  an  official,  at  Beni  Hasan. 

Xllth  dynastv. 

30  feet  high,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  three 
essential  parts  of  the  tomb,  the  upper  chamber,  the  pit,  or 
shaft,  and  the  mummy  chamber  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
body  was  buried  in  the  brickwork  which  formed  the  base  of 
such  a  pyramid  ;  there  was  no  pit,  and  the  pyramid  itself 
represented  the  upper  chamber. 

Rock-hewn  tombs. — The  pyramid  tomb  was  suitable  for 
regions  where  the  ground  was  flat,  but  the  Egyptians  who 
dwelt  in  places  near  mountains  began  at  an  early  period  of 
history  to  hew  tombs  in  them.  Thus  at  Aswan  (Syene)  the 
mountains  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  contain  three  tiers 
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of  tombs,  the  oldest  being  those  of  nobles  and  governors  of 
Elephantine  under  the  Vlth  and  VI  Ith  dynasties.  These  are 
approached  by  means  of  a  staircase  cut  in  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  down  the  middle  of  which  a  smooth  path  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  coffins  and  sarcophagi  of  the 
dead.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  the  hill  was  scarped,  and 
here  the  chambers  of  the  tombs  were  hewn.  The  "  false 
doors  "  were  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  were  above  the  mouth 


of  the  shaft,  or  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  in  chambers  made 
for  the  purpose,  the  mummies  were  placed.  Some  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  have 
long  corridors  leading  to  the  mouths  of  the  pits,  and  above 
these  are  the  "  false  doors,"  before  which  statues  were  some- 
times placed. 

Under  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  rock-hewn  tombs  of  great 
size  were    made,  and    the    finest    examples    of  these    are 
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undoubtedly  the  Tombs  of  the  Ktng:s  at  Thebes.  The 
annexed  plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  largest  of  them.  A  is  a 
flight  of  steps,  B  a    corridor,   C   a    second    flight   of  steps, 
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D  a  corridor,  E,  F,  and  G  are  rectangular  chambers,  H  and  I 
corridors,  K  an  ante-chamber,  L  the  large  six-pillared  hall  in 
which  stood  the  king's  sarcophagus  and  mummy,  and  M,  N, 
O,  P,  Q  are  chambers  in  which  funerary  ceremonies  were 
performed.     Under  the  sarcophagus  is  another  staircase,  which 
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Wall- pain [ing  from  a  tomb. 
S.rnr:  Payment  of  Iribute.      Siidint  men  bearing  rings  of  gold,  logs 
of  eboiky,  panther-skins,  apes,  etc- 
[Korlhern  E^ptian  Giilleryi  Bay  '3.  No.  520.] 
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leads  to  an  unfinished  passage,  its  entrance  being  about 
i  50  feet  below  the  entrance  to  the  first  staircase ;  the  total 
length  of  the  tomb  is  about  700  feet.  The  walls  of  the 
corridors  and  of  most  of  the  chambers  are  decorated  with 
hieroglyphic  texts  and  vignettes  which  illustrate  mythological 
legends  and  the  funerary  ceremonies,  all  painted  in  bright 
colours,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  are  painted  lists  of 
the  thirly-six  Dekans  and  other  stars,  and  several  figures  of 
solar  and  stellar  gods.     The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  were  all 


Wall-painling  fiom  a  lomb. 
S(ene :  Servanis  of  &  high  official  bearing  ofTerings  to  tlie  tomb. 
INorthem  Kgyplian  Gallery,  Bay  la.  No.  517.] 
built  on  practically  one  and  the  same  plan  ;    the  modifica- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  details  are  due  partly  to  struc- 
tural difficulties,  and  partly  to  the  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  time  which  was  devoted  to  their  making.      They  cover  a 
period  of  about   S50  years,  i-e.,  B.c.    1600-1050.      At  the 
entrances  to  some  of  the  tombs  of  nobles  and  high  officials 
gardens  were  laid  out' and   trees  planted,  and  these  were,  of 
course,   maintained   out   of  the   endowments   of  the  tombs. 
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Underthe  X  X  Vlth  dynasty 
attempts  were  made  to  re- 
produce tombs  after  the 
plans  of  the  XlXth  dynasty, 
and  a  few  ver>-  remarkable 
tombs,  e.g..  that  of  Peta- 
Amen-apt  at  Thebes,  were 
the  result.  The  decoration 
was,  however,  inferior,  and 
the  scribes  who  drafted  the 
texts  for  the  walls  con- 
tented themselves  with 
making  extracts  from  the 
old  funerary  compositions, 
and  invented  few  that  were 
wholly  new. 

The  poor  were  buried 
in  shallow  graves  made  in 
the  desert,  or  in  caves  and 
hollows  in  the  mountains. 
Some  of  the  caves  in  the 
Theban  hills  are  literally 
filled  with  skulls  and  bones 
and  the  remains  of  badly 
made  mummies,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  several 
"  mummy  pits,"  in  many 
parts  of  Egypt,  which  were 
the  common  property  of 
the  neighbouring  towns. 
Among  such  remains  are 
found  cheap  porcelain 
scarabs  and  poorly  moulded 
figures  of  the  gods,  and 
sometimes  coarse  papyrus 
sandals,  which  prove  that 
the  equipment  of  the  poor 
for  their  journey  to  the 
Other  World  was  cheap 
and  meagre. 

Tomb  Equipment — 
To  describe  here  in  detail 
all  the  varieties  of  objects 
which  may  be  fittingly 
grouped  under  this  head  is 
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impossible,  but  the  principal  requirements  of  the  dead  of  well- 
to-do  folk   may  be  thus  enumerated  ;  I.   Coffin,  or  coffins, 
painted  and  decorated  according  to  the  means  of  the  relatives. 
A  fine  collection  of  coffins,  which  illustrates  all  the  important 
varieties  between  i).c.  2600  and  A.D.  300  is  exhibited  in  the 
First  and  Second  Egyptian  Rooms.     Fine  sarcophagi  in  wood 
and  stone  will  be  found  in  the  Second  Egyptian  Room  and  in 
the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  (see  Plates  XVII  and  XVIII). 
z.  A  stele,  or  sepulchral  tablet,  recording   the   name   and 
pedigree  of  the  deceased,  and  containing  usually  a  prayer  to 
certain    gods    for    sepulchral    offerings    (see    Plate    XIX). 
Examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  sepulchral  tablet  in  stone 
will  be  found  on  the  shelves 
in    the    Egyptian    Galleries, 
and  brightly  painted  wooden 
tablets  are  exhibited  in  the 
Third  Egyptian  Room  (Wall- 
cases  Nos.  99-1 13).     3.  A  set 
of  Canopic  Jars  (see  above 
page  160).    4.  A  statue,  or 
figure,    seated    or    standing, 
usually  inscribed,  which  was 
intended  to  form   a  dwelling 
place  for  the  "  double  "  (Ka) 
of  the  deceased,  and   to  re- 
ceive   the    offerings    of    his 
friends  and   relatives.      (See 
the  double  statue  of  Ka-tep 
and   Hetep-heres  from  their 
mastaba  at  Gizah,  and  Third 
Egyptian    Room,   Wall-case 
99  ff.)    5.  A  ushabti  figure, 
I.e.,  a  figure  which  was  sup- 
posed to  transform  itself  into      [v«iib«U,  EiVoi^^rway^No^ 
a  living   man   in   the   Other 
World  at  the  command  of  the  deceased,  and  to  perform  any 
agricultural  work  which  he  might  be  condemned  to  do.     In 
some  tombs  scores  of  usJiabtiu  have  been  found,  and  when  a 
large  number  was  buried  in  a  tomb,  a  special  box  to  hold  them 
was  provided.     (For  examples  see  Second  Egyptian  Room, 
Wall-cases  Nos.  77-82.)     6.  A  Heart-scarab,  i.e.,  a  model  of 
a  beetle  (of  the  Goliath  species?)  usually  in  hard  green  stone, 
which  was  either  inserted  in  the  breast  of  the  deceased,  where  it 
was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  his  heart  which  had  been 
removed  during  the  process  of  mummification,  or  was  fastened 
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on  the  breast  over  the  heart.  It  was  inscribed  with  the  text 
of  Chapter  XXXb  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  in  which  the 
deceased  prays  that  his  heart  may  be  victorious  in  the  judg- 
ment, that  no  hostile  or  lying  witnesses  may  appear  against 
him,  etc.  This  prayer  is  very  old,  and  a  Rubric  to  the 
LXIVth  Chapter  proves  that  it  was  in  existence  early  in  the 
IVth  dynasty.  Frequently  the  heart-scarab  was  inserted  in 
a  rectangular  temple-shaped  plaque,  or  pectoral  (see  Table- 
case  I,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room).  7.  A  copy  of  some 
religious  text  or  texts  (EkK>k  of  the  Dead),  written  upon  stone, 
wood,  or  papyrus.  In  the  Vth  dynasty  such  texts  were  cut 
on  the  walls  of  pyramid  chambers,  corridors,  etc.  In  the 
Xlth  dynasty  they  were  traced  in  ink  on  the  stone  mummy 
chambers  and  on  the  sides  of  wooden  sarcophagi.  (See  the 
coffin  of  Amamu  in  the  First  Egyptian  Room,  Case  C.) 
In  the  XVIIIth-XXVIth  dynasties  they  were  written  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  which  were  placed  in  the  coffin  with  the 
mummy,  or  between  the  legs  of  the  mummy,  or  in  a  niche  in 
the  wall  of  the  tomb.  Sometimes  the  mummy  was  wrapped 
wholly  in  inscribed  papyrus,  and  sometimes  the  texts  were 
written  on  the  linen  swathings.  8.  A  set  of  vessels  (bowls, 
jars,  vases,  bottles,  etc)  for  holding  unguents,  oils,  astringent 
liquids,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  Other  World.  These  were  made 
of  granite,  diorite,  breccia,  alabaster,  etc.,  and  their  shapes 
are  often  exceedingly  graceful.  A  very  complete  collection 
of  them  will  be  seen  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room  ;  the 
oldest  date  from  the  ArchaYc  Period,  and  the  series  continues 
to  the  XXV  Ith  dynasty  at  least.  9,  Royal  ladies  and 
priestesses  were  usually  provided  with  a  toilet  box  containing 
combs,  mirror,  hair-pins,  hair-tweezers,  sandals,  tubes  of 
eye-paint,  flasks  of  sweet  unguent,  etc. ;  for  an  example  see 
Standard-case  L,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  la  A 
Pillow  made  of  wood,  ivory,  alabaster,  etc. 

The  tombs  of  the  wealthy  were  provided  with  chairs,  tables, 
couches,  stools,  boxes,  painted  and  inlaid  to  hold  jewellery, 
scents,  etc.,  and  many  articles  which  the  Egyptians  used  daily 
in  their  professions.  The  sistrum,  cymbals,  and  bells  which  the 
priestess  used  in  the  temple  were  buried  with  her  ;  the  bow  and 
arrows  of  the  hunter,  the  favourite  inscribed  staff  of  authority 
of  the  official,  the  spear,  dagger  and  axe  of  the  warrior,  the 
palette  and  colour-pots  of  the  artist,  the  sceptre  or  symbol  of 
office  of  the  governor,  children's  toys  and  dolls,  dice,  draughts, 
and  counters  used  in  games — all  these  things  went  to  form 
the  equipment  for  the  tomb  in  individual  cases,  and  examples  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms. 
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Of  personal  ornaments  of  tlie  dead  the  variety  is  endless, 
but  a  very  good  general  idea  of  them  may  be  obtained  from 
the  collections  in  the  Table-cases  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room.  In  Case  F,  one  side  is  filled  with  amulets,  many  of 
which  were  worn  for  decorative  purposes  during  life  by  their 
owners,  and  the  other  side  contains  a  collection  of  necklaces 
and  beads  belonging  to  various  periods  between  B.C.  1700 
and  A.D.  100.  The  beads  are  made  of  gold,  amethyst, 
garnet,  camellan,  mother-of-emerald,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  topaz, 
glass,  etc.,  all  which  materials  were  believed  to  possess 
magical  properties,  and  the  pendants  were  intended  to  bring 
luck,  long  life,  health,  etc.,  to  their  wearers.  The  necklaces  of 
the  early  period  will  be  found  in  Case  J,  some  of  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Early  Empire ;  the  porcelain  beads 
and  necklaces  are  in  Case  B.  At  one  period  unpierced,  round 
and  conical  beads  were  made  in  Egypt.  (See  Table-case  L, 
Second  Egyptian  Room.)  They  were  found  placed  in  semi- 
circular rows  on  a  layer  of  clay,  which  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  necklace  or  breastplate  for  a  mummy.  A  fine  display 
of  gold  rings,  pendants,  bracelets,  etc.,  will  be  found  in 
Table-case  J  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  Worthy 
of  special  note  are :  the  gold  bracelets  of  Nemareth  (Nos.  134, 
13s),  the  gold  ursus(No.  105),  the  "heart-scarab"  in  massive 
gold  setting  (No.  132),  the  hawk  of  gold  (No.  133),  gold 
pendant  (No.  137),  gold  pectoral  (No.  138),  gold  bangle  with 
figures  in  gold  and  silver  alternately  (No.  140),  gold  lion 
(No.  17s).  Scarab  of  Sebekemsaf,  a  king  of  the  XlVth 
dynasty  (No.  195),  gold  rings  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Thothmes  III,  Hatshepset,  Shishak  I,  Amen-hetep  III,  and 
Ptolemy  III  (Nos.  198,  201,  217,  237,  266),  silver  rings 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Amen-hetep  IV,  Shishak,  and 
Psammetichus  (Nos.  390,  392),  and  a  very  fine  collection  of 
64  scarabs  in  agate,  onyx,  lapis-lazuli,  etc.,  from  the  tomb  of 
a  princess  of  the  Xllth  dyna.sty,  about  B.C.  2400  (No,  382). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Numbers  Cardinal  and  Ordinal.    Divisions  of  Time  : 
The  Calendar,  Sothic  Period.    Chronologv. 

Numbers. — The  numbers  I  to  9  are  expressed  by  short 
perpendicular  strokes,  fi^.,  1  =  1.   ||  =  2,   |||  =  3,  "=4,   '"  =  5, 

'"=6,  ""  =  7,  ""  =  8,  and  111=9.  The  number  10  is 
III  III  nil  III 

expressed  by  n,  100  by  <»,  1,000  by  T,  10,000  by  \  100,000 
by  ^ ,  1,000,000  by  ^ ,  and  10,000,000  by  Q  ;    tens  up  to 

90  are  expressed  by  repqating  the  sign  for  ten,  D,  so  many 
times ;  hundreds  up  to  900  by  repeating  the  sign  for 
hundred,  S,  so  many  times;  thousands  up  to  9,000  by 
repeating  the  sign  for  thousand,  T ,  so  many  times,  and  so  on. 
The  following  extract  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  signs  : — 

■■■<—-        mmttti ""  =  «•- 

Khet-aa  gCfse  T         ^^        0      ^      1,410 

Turpu  geese  J      ejjnnn''=      1,534 


nnn 

m 

nnn 

nnn 


Tchau  geese 

Mest  geese  |JJJ 

Water  fowl  T\         IIIIIl  1^1^      =     *5.o^o 
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Paasb  birds  \         ^<S.      '}}      ~      i,*4o 

Tut.1  No.  of  bird.  S>     ^^      'g'm^         ggnm||^„,,,„ 

...v^~i^5^i>i.5.s.5.i.s.iiii«ni^r 

Large  loaves  993,750. 

Fractions  ^^=  h    ^=  =  h     ^  =  i,    ^  =  ■^■ 

'^=  tU'  I  =  tdW.  i'I^  =  ■^.  etc.  Ordinal  numbers 
are  indicated  by  <»=^  placed  before  the  figure,  or  by  Q 
placed  after  it;  e^.  '*'^,,  =  "sixth,"  ,,  ^  =  "seventh." 
Divisions  of  Time. — The  smallest  fraction  was  the  ant, 
,  one  third  of  a  second,  or  "  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 
Then  came  the  Mt  *#  "^  ^ ,  second ;  the  ai  ^  ° ,  minute ; 
and  the  unnut  ^^  5^  hour.  Twenty-four  hours  made 
one  day,  Aru  '^  V  1  '  *^"  d^ys  made  one  week,  and 
thirty  days  one  calendar  month,  ^=D>.  Twelve  months  plus 
the  five  epagomenal  days  made  one  vague  or  calendar  year, 
ren/iit  ™™  =■  |  0 ,     Longer  periods  of  time  were : — 

Set  period   1    -      UU  ~     iOycArs. 

Two-yenti  period  ^^®  =     120  „ 

Web  ^Q^  =     An  Age. 

Tcbetta  V>  =      Eternity. 

"-3         , 
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We  also  have : — 

^^(^  =  Millions  of  years. 

Ill  =  io.ooo,ocx)  years. 

f-M  =  I  ,C)00,ooo,ooo,ooo  years. 

f^  =  10,000,000,000,000  years. 

£^%  =  1,000,000,000,000,000,000  years. 

In  late  times  the  Sothic  Period  and  the  Phoenix  Period 

were  used  by  the  Greeks,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
was  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Chronology,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  Year.  The 
Calendars  of  Lucky  and  Unlucky  Days  indicate  that  in  very 
early  times  the  Egyptian  Year  consisted  of  12  months  each 
of  30  days,  i.e.,  that  the  primitive  year  contained  360  days. 
Whether  the  Egyptians  ever  tried  to  use  the  lunar  year  of 
354  days  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Now  the  prt^ress  ol 
the  seasons  would,  in  a  few  years,  .soon  convince  those  who 
used  the  year  of  3(5o  days  that  their  year  did  not  agree  with 
the  solar  year,  and  that  it  was  too  short,  and  they  would  be 
obUged  to  add  to  its  days  in  some  way.  The  inscriptions 
prove  that  even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  reign  of  Pepi  II  ol 
the  Vlth  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  adding 
five  dajrs  each  year  to  their  year  of  360  days,  and  that  before 
B.C.  3000  the  year  in  common  use  contained  365  days.  These 
"  five    days "    are    known    as    "  the    days    over    the    year " 


^    %    O  .    or   O  '"    ■^ 


-m!(T-°'  ■■""= «" 


epacfomenal  days,"  and  they  were  said  to  be  the  days  < 
which  Osiris,  Horus,  Set,  Isis,  and  Nephthys  respectively  were 
born.     The  primitive  year  of  360  days  was  divided  into  three 

seasons.  The  first  season  was  Shat,  or  Akhet,  TtTtT  ^  ;  it 
began  about  July  ig  and  ended  about  November  15,  and 
corresponded  practically  with  the  period  of  the  Inundation. 
The  second  season  was  Pert  <=>  ;  it  began  about  November 
15  and  ended  about  March  15.  The  third  season  wasShemu 
ZCC;:^  ;    it  began  about   March   15  and  ended  about  July  13. 
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These  seasons  to  the  Egyptians  represented  roughly  Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer.  Each  season  contained  four  months, 
which  were  in  early  times  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  month  of  that  season ;  in  later  times  a  name  was  given 
to  each  month.     The  following  was  the  early  calendar : — 


TtTtT     1  ist  Month  of  sowing 

<=>,  ist  Month  of  growing 

<=>,  2nd     .,  ,, 

II    •=■  0 

'^^"^    3rd      . 
,4th 
,  ist  Month  of  inundation 
,  3nd      ,. 
;,3rd      .. 
:,4th      „ 


.   G 


Coptic  Name.' 
...       ThOTH. 

PaOPHI. 

Athyr. 

Choiak. 

Tybi. 

Mechir. 

Phamenoth, 

Pharmuthi. 

...  Pachons.  ") 

Pavni. 

Epiphi. 


n 


Me: 


'  The  Coptic  names 
"Thoth"  is   from 


derived  fioni  Ihe  an< 
vhose  festival  1 


:at  Egyptian 
s  celebrated  ii 


I  l©|  |^3C       , 
"Choiak"  is  from  the  name  of  the  festival  Adirita   «-»  x  t-J  ,  and  (■ 

I    I     I  O  111 


'  We  should  naturally  ezpecl    ; 


to  represent  the  whole  period  of  the 


Inundation,  and  not  merely  the  6r»t  two  or  three  weeks  of  it ;  and  JjIlX  ^ 
:  referred  at  all  to  the  period  of  the  Inundation.  Thia 
le  ol  difficulty. 
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To  these  twelve  months,  as  already  said,  five  days  were 
added,  and  the  year  thus  formed  is  generally  known  as  the 
"  vague  (or  wandering)  year,"  and  the  "  calendar  year."  Now 
it  is  clear  that  since  this  vague  year  of  365  days  was  shorter 
than  the  true  year,  or  "solar  jrear,"  of  3654,  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  day,  every  fourth  vague  year  would  be  shorter 
than  the  true  year  by  nearly  a  whole  day.  Moreover,  given  a 
sufficient  number  of  years,  the  vague  year  would  work 
backward  through  all  the  months  of  the  year,  until  at  length 
the  first  day  of  the  vague  year  would  coincide  with  the  first 
day  of  the  solar  year.  Thus,  supposing  the  first  day  of  the 
vague  and  solar  years  to  have  coincided  on  January  i, 
B.C.  2000,  two  hundred  years  later  the  first  day  of  the 
vague  year  would  have  worked  back  about  50  days ; 
and  five  hundred  years  later,  i.e.,  about  B.C.  1 300,  the  first 
day  of  the  vague  year  would  fall  in  the  height  of  the 
summer  instead  of  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This  defect 
in  their  year  of  365  days  would  soon  become  apparent, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  not  long  in  discovering 
some  means  for  correcting  it.  According  to  some  authorities 
the  Egyptians  knew  the  length  of  the  true,  or  solar,  year 
with  considerable  exactitude,  and  if  this  be  so  they  were 
well  able  to  plan  their  farming  operations  without  any 
reference  to  the  vague  year.  According  to  others  the 
Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  solar  year,  but  were 
acquainted  with  a  Sothic  year,  which  is  .so  called  because 
it  began  on  the  day  when  the  star  Sept  (or  Sirius,  or  Sethis, 
or  the  Dog  Star)  rose  heliacally,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  sun. 
This  happened  on  July  19  or  20,  and  as  this  date  was  very 
near  the  time  when  the  Inundation  began,  the  Egyptians 
considered  it  most  convenient  for  their  year  and  the  Inunda- 
tion to  begin  at  the  same  time.  The  Sothic  year  contained 
practically  365^  days,  i.e.,  a  few  minutes  more  than  the  true, 
or  solar,  year ;  and  the  Sothic  Period,  />,,  the  length  of  the 
time  which  must  elapse  between  two  risings  of  Sothis 
.  heliacally,  contained  1,460  Sothic  years,  or  1461  vague,  or 
calendar,  years. 

It  has  now  to  be  considered  how  the  above  facts  bear  upon 
Egyptian  chronology.  To  make  a  complete  scheme  of 
Egyptian  chronology  we  need  a  complete  list  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  to  know  the  order  in  which  each  succeeded,  and 
the  number  of  years  which  each  reigned.  Now,  such  a  list 
does  not  exist,  for  the  lists  we  have  only  contain  selections  of 
kings'  names ;  and  of  many  a  king  neither  the  order  of  his 
succession  nor  the  length  of  his  reign  is  known.     The  facts  at 
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present  available  do  not  permit  the  making  of  a  complete 
detailed  scheme  of  chronology,  but  one  which  is  approximately 
correct  in  many  parts  of  it  can  be  framed.  As  authorities  for 
the  names  of  the  kings  there  are : — I.  The  Royal  Papyrus  of 
Turin,  which,  when  complete,  contained  over  300  royal  names. 
2.  The  Tablet  of  Abydos,'  made  for  Seti  I,  containing  seventy- 
six  names.  3.  The  Tablet  of  Sakk&rah,  containing  fifty 
names.  4.  The  Egjrptian  monuments  of  all  periods.  5.  The 
King  List  of  Manetbo.'  The  Turin  Papyrus,  which  was  com- 
piled about  B.C.  1500,  gave  the  lengths  of  tfie  reigns  of  the 
kings,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  broken.  Manetho 
compiled  his  King  List,  it  is  said  for  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  but,  as  the  work  in 
which  it  appeared  is  lost,  we  only  know  it  by  the  copies 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Chronicle  of  Julius 
Africaous  (third  century  A.D.),  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  died  about  A.D.  340,  and  in  the 
Chronography  of  George  the  Monk  (eighth  century  A.D.). 
Eusebius  himself  also  compiled  a  King  List,  but  his  results 
differ  materially  from  those  of  Manetho  as  given  by  Africanus. 
Manetho  divided  the  kings  of  Egypt  into  thirty  dynasties, 
which  he  arranged  in  three  groups:  Dynasties  I-XI,  XII- 
XIX,  and  XX -XXX.  He  also  gave  the  lengths  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings,  and  the  cities  of  their  origin,  Memphis,  Elephan- 
tine, Thebes,  etc. 

Now,  although  a  great  many  credible  facts  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  above  authorities  from  which  we  are 
justified  in  making  the  general  deduction  that  the  period  of 
dynastic  civilization  lasted  between  four  and  five  thousand 
years,  they  none  of  them  help  to  fix  an  exact  date  for  the 
reign  of  the  first  dynastic  king  of  Egypt,  who,  by  general 
consent,  is  .said  to  have  been  Meni  or  Menes.  If  Manetho's 
List  were  trustworthy,  the  difficulty  would  be  settled,  but 
unfortunately  one  version  of  it  makes  561  kings  reign  in 
5,524  years,  whilst  another  gives  the  number  of  the  kings  as 
361,  and  their  total  reigns  as  4480  or  4,780  years.  Many 
Egyptologists  have  accepted  Manetho's  statements  with 
modifications,  but  others  have  tried  to  work  out  more  accurate 
results,  astronomically,  by  the  use  of  the  Sothic  Period.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  the  Sothic  Period  of  1,460  years  is 

'  A  secood  Tablet  of  AbTdos,  made  for  RamcKi  II,  it  enhitrited  in  Hbt 
KoTlhem  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  6,  No  592. 

*  To  the»e  n,ay  be  added  the  firacmeDt  of  a  ilele  (now  preicrved  at  Palermo), 
from  which  the  names  of  a  few  of  lite  PiedTDUtic  king*  of  Lower  Egypt  h>ve 
been  recovered. 
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equal  to  1461  vague,  or  calendar,  years,  and  it  is  argued  that, 
if  we  can  find  mentions  of  the  risings  of  Sothis  (Sirius,  or  the 
Dog-star)  expressed  in  terms  of  the  vague  year,  and  if  we  can 
also  fix  a  date  for  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  Sothic  Period,  it 
will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  fixed  points  in  Egyptian  chrono- 
logy. Fortunately  some  three  or  four  mentions  of  the  rising 
of  Sothis  are  known  in  the  inscriptions,  and  thanks  to 
Censorinus,  who  wrote  his  work  (De  Die  Natali)  A.D.  238,  it 
is  known  that  a  Sothic  Period  came  lo  an  end  A.D.  139.'  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  Sothic  Period  to  which  he  refers 
began  in  B.C.  1321,  the  one  before  that  in  B.C.  2781,  the  one 
previous  in  B.C,  4241,  and  so  on.  The  next  step  is  to  work 
out  the  mentions  of  the  risings  of  Sothis  which  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  vague,  or  calendar,  year,  and,  provided  that  the 
statement  of  Censorinus  be  trustworthy  and  the  calculations 
of  modem  investigators  be  correct,  it  is  possible  to  assign  a 
date  in  ordinary  Julian  years  to  such  risings  of  Sirius. 

Want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to  discuss  here  the 
various  systems  of  chronology  which  have  been  formulated  by 
Egyptolc^sts  and  others,  but  the  dates  proposed  by  the 
principal  authorities  for  some  of  the  dynasties  may  be  thus 
grouped  : — 


Dynasty. 

, 

a. 

Dates  pb 

3. 

4- 

s- 

6. 

I 

5869 

5701 

st-ia 

S004 

4400 

3315 

in 

5318 

5147 

5058 

4449 

3966 

289s 

VI 

4426 

4402 

4310 

3703 

3300 

2540 

XII 

3703 

3404 

331S 

285. 

2466 

XVI 11 

1822 

'655 

1796 

1703 

1700 

1580 

XIX 

1473 

1326 

1404 

1462 

1400 

nzo 

XX 

"79 

1 183 

1 19s 

1288 

1200 

Of  these  systems  the  one  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  H. 
Brugsch  (No.  5)  agrees  best  with  the  general  evidence  of  the 
monuments    as   to    the    length  of    the   period   of  Dynastic 

'  He  says  :  "  The  Egyptians  in  the  fbrmadon  of  their  Great  Year  had  no 
"  regard  to  the  moon.  In  Gieeceih«  Egyptian  Year  ii  called  'cynical '(dog-like), 
"  and  in  Latin  '  canicular '  because  it  commences  with  the  rising  of  the  Canicular 
"  or  Doe^tar,  to  which  is  fixed  the  first  day  of  the  month  which  the  Egyptians 
"  called  Tholh.  Their  civil  year  had  bu!  365  daj-s  without  any  intercalation. 
"  Thus  with  the  Egyptians  the  space  of  four  years  is  shorter  by  one  day  than  the 
"  space  of  four  natural  years,  and  a  complete  synrhrotusm  is  only  established  at 
"  the  end  of  1,461  years.'"'  (Chapter  XVIII.)  "  But  of  these  [eras]  the  beginnings 
"  always  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  which  is  called  Thoth  among 
"  the  Egyptians,  a  day  which  this  present  year  corresponds  10  the  Vllth  day  of 

"  the  Kalends  of  July  (June  25),  whilst  a  hundred  years  aeo this  same 

"  day  corresponded  to  the  Xlllh  day  of  the  Kalends  of  August  (July  21),  at 
'•  which  time  the  Dog-star  is  wont  to  rise  in  Ect""    (Chapter  XXI.) 
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civilization  ;  it  is  therefore  used,  with  some  modification  of  the 
dates  of  the  XVI II  th  dynasty,  in  this  book.  It  has  been  declared 
that  the  intervals  which  he  placed  between  the  Vlth  and  the 
Xllth.andtheXIIthand  the  XVIIIth  dynasties  are  too  long, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  objections  can  be  ui^ed  against 
the  reductions  recently  suggested.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  date  given  by  Brugsch  for  Menes,  B.c.  4400,  to 
U.C.  3315  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  reduction. 
The  view  has  been  steadily  growing  for  years  that  some  of 
the  dates  proposed  by  Brugsch  for  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  must  be  reduced,  and  as  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  recently  published  Babylonian 
Chronicles,  and  the  general  testimony  of  recently  excavated 
monuments,  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  early  kings  of  that 
dynasty  may  well  be  brought  down  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
The  other  evidence  on  the  point,  being  of  an  astronomical 
character,  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  experts.  Egyptian 
chronology  is  a  difHcult  subject,  chiefly  because  of  an 
insufficiency  of  facts  about  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the 
Vllih-XIth,  and  the  Xlllth-XVIIth  dynasties.  Every  year, 
however,  witnesses  the  removal  of  a  certain  number  of 
difliculties,  and  as  long  as  excavations  are  made  in  Egypt  a 
steady  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  for. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    EGYPT. 

PaUeolitbic  Period. 

The  only  remains  of  this  Period  in  the  British  Museum 
are  flint  axes,  borers,  scrapers,  etc.,  typical  examples  of 
which  are  exhibited  in  Table-case  M  in  the  Third  Egyptian 
Room. 

Neolithic  Period. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Period  Egypt  was  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  of  the  South  and  of  the  North  ;  of  the 
kings  of  the  latter  a  few  names  are  known  from  the  Palermo 
Stele,  e^.,  Seka,  Khadu,  TAu,  Thesh  Neheb,  Uatch-nar 
or  Uatcb-ilnt,  Mekba,  etc.  No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
rule  of  these  kings,  but  they  probably  all  reigned  before 
B.C.  4500.  Whilst  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms 
the  country  was  invaded,  probably  more  than  once,  by  a 
people  who  made  their  way  thither  from  the  East,  or  South- 
East,  and  settled  as  conquerors  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta. 
They  brought  with  them  a  civilization  superior  to  the  African, 
and  appear  to  have  introduced  wheat,  barley,  the  sheep,  the 
art  of  writing,  a  superior  kind  of  brickmaking,  etc.  After  a 
time,  length  unknown,  there  arose  a  king  who  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  Kingdoms  of  the  North  and  South  under  his 
sway ;  that  king  was  Mend,  or  Menes. 

DYNASTIC    PERIOD— ANCIENT    EMPIRE. 
First  Dynasty.    From  the  city  of  This. 

About  B.C.  4400, 

Men^  the  Menes  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  first  dynastic 
king  of  Egypt,  and  has  been  identified  by  some  with  king 
Aba  fy^.  whose  tomb  was  discovered  in   1897  at  Abydos, 
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Nothing  is  known  of  his  reign  from  the  monuments,  but  a 

tradition  preserved  by  Greek  writers  declared  that  he 

^      altered  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  so  redeemed  from 

[         I    the  river    a   large    tract    upon    which    he    built  the 

D^     first   city    of  Memphis.     Among   the   objects   in  the 

|[|||j     British  Museum   bearing  the   name  of  A^a  may  be 

^        ,  mentioned  some  clay  sealinj^  for  small  wine-jars,  a 

portion  of  an  ivoiybox,  and  parts  of  two  ebonytablets. 

{Table-case  L  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room.) 


TetA,  or  Atet.  was  the  successor  of  Mena  according 
to  the  King  Lists.  In  recent  years  this  king  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  a  king  whose  name 
is  provisionally  read  Nar-mer;  others,  however, 
take  the  view  that  Nar-mer  is  one  of  the  names 
of  Betchau,  a  king  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty. 


The  next  two  kings  were  Ateth  and  Ata, 
but  of  their  reigns  nothing  is  known  ;  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  we  are  to  identify  King 
Khetlt  with  the  former,  and  King  Tcha  with 
the  latter.  There  are  several  small  objects  in 
the  British  Museum  inscribed  with  the  name 
Kbbnt.  Tcha.  of  Tcha  (Table-case  L),  and  several  jar- 
sealings  (Wall-case  on  Landing). 


known  as  I^esepti  ^^c>  ^^^  important.  A  legend  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  states  that  the  short  form  of 
^  the  LXIVth  Chapter  of  that  work  was  "  found  "  during 
his  reign ;  and  on  the  tablet  exhibited  in  Table-case  L, . 
Third  Egyptian  Room  (No.  124),  the  king  is  repre- 
sented dancing  before  a  god,  who  wears  the  White 
Crown  and   is  seated  within  a  shrine  placed  on  the 


Ten.  top  of  a  flight  of  steps.  As  in  later  texts  Osiris 
is  called  "  the  god  on  the  steps,"  and  the  White  Crown 
is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  emblems,  we  are  probably 
justified  in  identifying  the  figure  in  the  shrine  with  that  of 
Osiris.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  assumed 
an  importance  in  the  reign  of  Semti  hitherto  unknown, 
and  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  cult  of  this  god 
began  to  displace  the  worship  of  ancestors,  which,  up  to 
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that  time,  appear<;  to  have  been  general.  It  is  clear  that 
tradition  assigned  to  his  reign  a  period  of  literary  activity. 
The  name  of  Semti  also  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  recipe 
in  a  book  of  medicine  for  driving  the  disease  ukhedu  out 
of  the  body.  (For  objects  bearing  his  name  see  Table-case  L, 
and  for  wine-jar  sealings  see  Wall-cases  on  Landing.) 

The  sixth  king  of  this  dynasty  was  A^b,  or  Atch&b, 
otherwise  known  as  Merpeba,  or  Merbapen.  (For  a  number  of 
objects  bearing  his  names  see  Table-case  L  and  Wall-cases 
on  Landing.) 

The  next  king,  according  to  the   King  Lists,  was  called 


King  Semli  dancing  before  the  god  who  weais  (he  White  Crown. 

Semerkha,  or  yu,  or  Nekht,  or  Semsu,  the  Semempses  ot 
Manetho.     (For  objects  bearing  his  name  see  Table- 

^^      case  L  and  Wall-cases  on  Landing,) 
I  ~*  j  This  dynasty  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  reign 
a     of  a  king  called  Qebl>  in  the  later  Lists ;  the  correct 

[lllll     form  of  his  name  is,  however,  Sen,  and  his  Horus  name 
IMIIIIj    is  Qa.      (For  objects  bearing  his   name  see  Table- 

Q*-      case  L  and  Wall-cases  on  Landing.) 

Second  Dynasty.    From  the  city  of  This. 
About  B.C.  4133. 
The  first  king  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty  was  Kha-Sekhemui 
S  YY '  °*^^^  names  of  whom  were  Betchau,  Neter-baiu,  and 
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Besh.  From  the  reliers  on  the  statues  of  this  king  which 
were  recovered  from  his  tomb  at  Abydos,  we  may  assume 
that  Besh  fought  many  battles,  and  conquered  his  enemies. 
From  a  design  on  one  of  his  vases  we  learn  that  he  was 
probably  the  first  to  enclose  his  personal  name  within  the 
Skennu  sign  Q.  which  was  afterwards  elongated  into  the 
cartouche  1  |  when  royal    names  became  longer.      In 

this  design  we  see  the  vulture-goddess  Nekhebit  uniting  the 
South  and  the  North,  and  holding  in  one  claw  the  sign  Q, 

with    the    name    Besh    written    within    it    thus:    [     J     1 


Betchau,  or  Besh,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Narmer. 
There  are  no  objects  bearing  the  name  of  Nar-mer  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  a  good  cast  of  a  green  slate  shield  of 
Betchau  is  exhibited  in  Wall-case  10  on  the  Landing  of  the 
North-West  Staircase.  The  designs  on  this  remarkable  object 
are  reproduced  in  the  Guide  to  the  First  and  Second  Egyptian 
Rooms,  p.  40  ff.  The  objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  Besh  prove 
that  the  Egyptians  were,  even  at  this  early  period,  skilled  in 
stone-cutting,  statue-making,  and  working  in  metals,  and  that 
their  religious  and  social  institutions  must  have  been  estab- 
lished for  many  generations.  (See  the  copper  vascs  and  wine- 
jar  sealings  on  the  Landing,  and  the  interesting  group  of 
objects,  fragments  of  vases,  etc.,  in  Table-case  L.) 

Besh  was  followed  by  tjetep-Sekhemui  cs^VY'  *^^ 
whom  we  have  a  fragment  of  a  stone  vase  (Table-case  L. 
No.  162);  and  by  Ra-neb  and  En-neter  (see  the  fragment 
of  a  bowl  in  Table-case  L,  No.  163).  During  the  reign 
of  Ra-neb,  who  was  also  called  Ka-kau,  the  worship  of  the 
Apis  Bull  of  Memphis,  the  Mnevis  Bull  of  Heliopolis,  and 
the  Ram  of  Meodes  was  either  reconstituted,  or  addi- 
tional shrines  were  founded  or  old  ones  repaired  (For 
typical  figures  of  these  gods  see  Table-case  H,  Third 
Egyptian  Room.)  After  Uatchnes,  ot  whom  nothing  is 
known,  came  a  king  who  as  the  representative  of  Horus  was 
called  Sekhem-Ab,  and  as  the  representative  of  Set,  Peribsen, 
In  Table-case  L  are  a  jar-sealing  and  a  fragment  of  a  stone 
vase,  and  in  the  Wall-case  on  the  Landing  a  fine,  hard  grey 
granite  stele,  inscribed  with  his  Set  name. 

Sent  or  Sent4  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  certain 
medical  work  which  was  either  written  or  edited  in  the  reign 
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S]»b  from  the  lomb  of  Shcra,  a  Priest 
of  the  Ka  of  Sent,  a  king  of  the 
Ilnd  dfDsstr,  B.C.  4000, 
[VeiUbule,  South  Wall,  No.   1.] 
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of  Semti,  the  fifth  king  of  the  1st  dynasty.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Sent's  reign,  but  we  find  from  the  tomb  of  Sberk,  a 
priest,  that  services  were  performed  on  behalf  of  his  Ka  or 
"Double"  and  that  of  his  predecessor  Perabsen.  Sh era  the 
priest  probably  lived  at  the  end  of  the  Ilnd,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  II  Ird,  dynasty.  A  fine  slab  from  his  tomb  is 
exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  I. 

Of  the  remaining  kings  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty,  Neferkara, 
Neferkaseker,  IJetchefe,  and  Bebi,  or  Tchatchai,  their 
names  only  have  survived. 

Third  Dynasty.    From  Memphis. 
About  B.C.  3966. 

The  greatest  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  was  Tcheser,  or 
Tcheser-sa,  who  is  renowned  as  the  builder  of  the  famous 
Step  Pjnamid  at  Sakkarah.  This  pyramid  is  about  200  feet 
high,  and  has  six  "steps,"  38,  36,  34J,  33,  31,  and  29^  feet 
high  respectively ;  the  lengths  of  its  sides  at  the  base  are : 
north  and  south,  352  feet,  east  and  west  396  feet.  A  tomb  of 
Tcheser,  who  has  been  identified  with  this  king,  was 
discovered  at  Bet  KhallSf  in  1901.  Details  of  hi«  reign 
are  wanting,  but,  according  to  A  l^end  preserved  on  a 
rock  stele  on  the  Island  of  S^hal  in  the  First  Cataract,  a 
Seven  Years'  Famine  came  upon  Egypt  in  his  time,  and 
want  and  misery  were  universal,  Greek  tradition  ascribed  to 
Tcheser  great  medical  knowledge,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  patron  of  literature.  Among  the  objects  of  this  king  in  the 
British  Museum  may  be  mentioned  the  fragment  of  a  slate 
vase  (Table-case  L,  No.  169),  and  the  very  interesting  small 
glazed  tiles  (Nos.  208,  209,  in  the  same  case;  and  see  Table- 
case  K  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  Nos.  863-869),  which 
were  found  inlaid  in  the  wall  of  the  doorway  in  the  pyramid 
of  King  Tcheser. 

The  other  kings  of  this  dynasty,  ^en-Nekht,  or  Sa-Nekht, 
Tcheser-TetA,  Setches,  and  Nefer-ka-Ra  Huni  were 
unimportant ;  the  last  named  is  mentioned  in  the  famous  Book 
of  Moral  Precepts  known  as  the  Prisse  Papyrus,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of  the  great  king  Seneferu. 
With  the  ending  of  the  Illrd  dynasty  the  period  of  Egyptian 
History  called  the  Archive  Period  closes.  During  these 
dynasties  civilization  had  advanced  greatly  in  Egypt.  The 
habitations  of  the  living  were  now  built  of  brick,  with  wooden 
roofs  supported  on  pillars  ;  and  the  dead  were  provided  with 
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stone-built  tombs,  called  mastabas,  in  which  they  were  laid 
at  full  length,  instead  of  in  contracted  positions.  The  art  of 
writiof  had  been  introduced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic system    invented.     Sculptors  and  metal  workers  had 


Relief  from  the  tomb  of  Sulen-abu. 

Illrd  or  IVih  dynasty,  B.C.   3700, 
[Vestibule,  South  Wall,  No.  5.] 

attained  considerable  skill,  and  potters  had  learned  how  to  apply 
glaze.  The  progress  made  during  the  Archaic  Period  can  be 
successfully  studied  by  the  visitor  from  the  valuable  collection 
of  objects  exhibited  in  Table-case  L  in  the  Second  Egyptian 
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Room,  and  in  the  Wail-cases  on  the  Landing  of  the  North- 
West  Staircase.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
g^reen  slate  shields,  sculptured  in  relief  with  hunting  scenes, 
and  to  the  fine  display  of  vases  and  bowls,  in  diorite,  granite, 
porphyry,  jasper,  breccia,  limestone,  alabaster,  etc.,  in  Wall- 
cases  137-142,  194-204,  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  To 
the  same  period  probably  belong: — i.  The  portion  of  a 
sculptured  stele,  with  the  Horus  name  of  a  king,  which  was 
found  at  Wadi  Magharah  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (Egyptian 
Vestibule,  No.  2).  2.  The  very  interesting  red  granite  statue, 
of  a  most  archaic  character,  of  Betchmes,  a  royal  kinsman 
and  axeman  who  was  attached  to  the  body-guard  of  the  king 
(Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  3).  3.  The  text  on  a  limestone 
slab  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  not  divided  by  lines 
(Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  4).  4.  Relief  from  the  tomb  or 
Suten-abu  (Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  5). 


Fourth  D]niasty.    From  Memphis. 

Adoui  B.C.  3733. 

With  the  accession  of  Seneferu  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  Egypt  opened,  and  it  was  marked  by 
the  conquest  of  the  SiJdAn  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  by 
the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  and  by  the  production  of  bas- 
reliefs,  sculptures,  wall-paintings,  etc.,  which  for  fidelity  to 
nature  and  delicacy  of  execution  were  never  surpassed. 
Several  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt  had  trade  relations  with 
the  natives  of  Sinai  who  worked  the  famous  copper  and 
turquoise  mines  ofWadt  MaghSrah  ;  but  Seneferu  invaded  the 
country  and  conquered  it,  and  cut  reliefs  on  the  rocks  in 
which  he  is  represented  clubbing  the  rebellious  natives.  He 
was   the   first   to   group    four    of    the    royal     titles    within 

a   cartouche   thus 


■  CIMESMI: 


He  also  raided  the  SlJddn,  and  captured,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Palermo  Stele,  7,000  men,  />.,  slaves,  and  200,000  animals, 
ie.,  oxen,  cows,  goats,  etc.  The  men  were,  no  doubt,  brought 
to  Egypt  and  made  to  labour  there  on  the  king's  works. 
During  the  reign  of  Seneferu,  Egypt  was  invaded  by  certain 
Eastern  tribes  by  way  of  the  desert;  and  the  country  seems 
to  have  suRered  from  a  famine.  Seneferu  was  probably 
buried  in  the  P3rramid  of  M£dum,  which  is  called  the  "  Ealse 
Pyramid,"  and  is  of  an  unusual  shape  ;   it  is  about   1 1 5  feet 
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high,  and  consists  of  three  stages,  which  are  70,  20,  and   25 
feet  high  respectively.      He  also  built  a  pyramid  at  Dahshflr. 

His   queen    was    Mert-tefs   <i>    "^    ll ,   who   survived   him 

and  was  living  during  the  reigns  of  Khufu  and  Khafra ;  a 
limestone  false  door  from  her  tomb  is  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  7-  The 
governor  of  Seneferu's  pyramid 
at  Medikm  was  Ka-nefer  (for  his 
sepulchral  stele  see  the  Egyp- 
tian Vestibule,  No.  8),  to  whose 
memory  a  pious  son  set  up  the 
memorial  tablet  No.  9. 

Seneferu  was  succeeded  by 
Kbufu,  the  Cheops  of  the 
Greeks,    the    son    of    Shaini 

Ci-<r-\  ^  ^^  \] ,    the   greatest 

king  of  the  dynasty;  he  is  said 
to  have  reigned  sixty-three  years. 
He  may  have  been  a  great  warrior, 
like  Seneferu  ;  and  a  relief  on  the 
rocks  at  Wddi  MaghSrah  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  represents  him 
in  the  act  of  clubbing  a  typical  foe 
in  the  presence  of  the  ibis-headed 
god  Thoth.  He  was,  however,  a 
far  greater  builder,  and  he  has 
been  known  to  fame  for  some 
thousands  of  years  as  the  builder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  (see 
Plate  XX).  This  wonderful 
building,   which     the    Egyptians 

...     i-v  ,  ,~        ,  called   "Khut,"  '^*A,  stands 

King  Khufa  (Cheops).  '       Jy  a,iA 

[Vestibule,  South  Wall,  No,  13.]      on  the  edge  of  a  ledge  of  rock 

forming   the   "  skirt "   (hence  the 

name  Gtzali)  of  the  desert,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 

about  s  miles  from  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Al-Gizah. 

It  covers  an  area  of  12^  acres.      It   is  451    feet  high,  and 

the   flat   space   at   the    top  is   about   30   feet   square.     The 

length  of  each  side  at  the  base  is  755  feet;  but  before  the 

outer  layers  of  stone  were  removed  and  used    in    Cairo  for 

building  material   each  side    was    20    feet    longer,   and   the 

pyramid  itself  was  about   30  feet  higher.     It  was  originally 
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covered  with  inscribed  stabs  of  smooth  limestone  or  polished 
granite,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  at  present  contains 
85,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonr>'.  The  illustration  on 
page  197  illustrates  the  general  arrangement  of  the  chambers 
and  corridors  inside  the  pyramid,  and  tiie  corridor  and  mummy 
chamber  beneath  it.  The  stone  used  in  building  was  quarried 
at  Tura,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  8  or  9  miles 
from  the  pyramid  site.  It  was  rolled  down  to  the  river 
on  a  made  road,  and  ferried  across  in  barges,  and  then 
rolled  up  the  embanked  road  and  causeway  to  the  rock. 
According  to  Diodorus  (i,  63).  the  building  occupied  at  least 
twenty  years,  and  some  300,000  men  wereemployedin  the  work. 
Herodotus  says  (ii,  64)  that  ten  years  were  consumed  in  the 
quarrying  of  the  stone,  and  ten  more  in  building,  and  that  the 
men  worked  in  gangs  of  ten  thousand,  each  gang  working 
three  months  at  a  time.  A  group  of  three  casing  stones 
from  the  Great  Pyramid  are  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  Vesti- 
bule, Nos.  10-12,  and  also  a  plaster  cast  of  a  statue  of  Khufii 
(No.  13).  Attached  to  the  Great  Pyramid  was  a  funerary 
temple  in  which  commemorative  services  were  performed;  and 
either  towards  the  end  of  the  kings  reign,  or  .soon  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  chief  priests  in  it  was  Ka-fepi  who  held  the 

office  of  "  Prefect  of  the  sa  "  ^  ^°****' .  '■^•'  o*"  the  "  fluid  of 
life."  Ka-tep  was  a  "royal  kinsman,"  and  his  wife  Betep- 
Ijieres  was  a  "  royal  kinswoman."  For  the  statues  of  Ka-tep 
and  his  wife,  see  page  177,  and  for  "false  doors"  from  his 
mastaba  tomb,  see  Egyptian  Vestibule,  Nos.  14-171  and  for 
his  censers,  see  Wail-case  200  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room, 
Nos,  52,  S3.  Another  official  who  flourished  about  this  period 
was  Sheshit,  from  whose  tomb  came  the  limestone  stele  in 
the  Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  18. 

During  the  reign  of  Khufu  a  large  number  of  fine  tombs 
were  built  round  about  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  in  some  of 
them  fine  monolithic  sarcophagi  were  placed.  An  excellent 
idea  of  this  class  of  monument  may  be  gained  from  an 
examination  of  the  cast  of  the  sarcopbagus  of  Kbufu-aokh 
(Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  19). 

Here,  because  the  monument  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
Khufu  in  the  inscription  of  Thothmes  I V,  must  be  mentioned 

the  Sphinx,  in  Egyptian  Hu  S^Jfcas.    The  early  history 

of  this  wonderful  man-headed  lion  is  unknown,  but  it  seems 
that  some  work  upon  the  rock  out  of  which  it  was  fashioned 
was  undertaken  by  Khufu.     Under  the  XHth  dynasty  the 
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headdress,  called  nemmes,  was  cut,  and  it  is  possible  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  the  face  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Amen-em-hat  1 1 1,  or  one  of  his  predecessors,  about  the  same 
time.  At  a  later  period  the  Sphinx  was  identified  with  Ra- 
Harmachis,  probably  under  the  influence  of  an  ancient 
tradition  which  connected  it  with  the  Sun-god.  It  is  150  feet 
long  and  70  feet  high ;  the  head  is  30  feet  long  and  the 
face  14  feet  wide.  Origi- 
nally the  face  was  painted 
a  bright  red,  and  traces  of 
the  colour  are  stilt  visible. 
Traditions  and  supersti- 
tions have  gathered  about 
it  in  all  ages,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  rock  out 
of  which  it  was  made  was 
regarded  with  veneration 
in  primitive  times.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  natives 
believed  that  the  Sphinx 
kept  the  sands  of  the 
Western  Desert  from 
swallowing  up  the  village 
of  Gizah.  A  portion  of 
the  painted  limestone 
uraeus,  or  asp,  from  the 
forehead  and  a  portion  of 
the  beard  of  the  Sphinx 
are  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule,  Nos, 
20  and  21. 

Khufu  was  succeeded 
by  Tet-f-Ka,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ;  and  he 
again  was  succeeded  by 
Kha-f-Ra,  the  Chephren 
of  the  Greek  writers,  who 
King  Khafri  (Chephren).  'S  famous   chiefly  as   the 

builder    of    the    Second 

Pyramid  at  Gizah,  called  in  Egyptian  "  Ur  "  '^=»  A  ,  i.e.,  the 
"Great."  Its  height  is  about  450  feet,  the  length  of  each 
side  at  the  base  is  700  feet,  and  It  is  said  to  contain 
about  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  weighing  some 
4,883,000  tons.     It  was  first  opened   by  Belzoni  (bom  1778, 
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died  1823)  in  1816.  It  was  originally  cased  with  polished 
stone,  but  only  towards  the  top  has  the  casing  been  pre- 
served. The  illustration  on  page  171  shows  the  arrangement  of 
the  corridor  and  sarcophagus  chamber,  which  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  funerary  chapel  was 
attached  to  the  pyramid ;  and  among  those  who  ministered 
in  it  was  Rutchek,  the  chief  of  the  libationer  priests,  who 
calls  himself  a  "friend  of 
Pharaoh"   p'f ". 

(For  an  architrave  and 
an  inscription  from  his 
tomb  see  Egyptian 
Vestibule,  Nos.  22  and 
23.)  The  Pyramid  it- 
self was  in  charge  of 
the  "  royal  kinsman  " 
TbethA,  who  was  the 
royal  steward,and  "over- 
"  seer  of  the  throne  of 
"  Pharaoh,"  and  priest  of 
Hathorand  Neith.  Two 
fine  doors  from  the 
mastaba  tombof  Thetha 
are  exhibited  in  the 
Northern  Egyptian 
Gallery  (Bay  i,  Nos.  24 
and  25),  together  with  a 
short  inscription  refer- 
ring to  the  burial  of  his 
father  and  mother  (No. 
26).  The  perfection  to 
which  the  sculptor's  art 
had  attained  at  this 
period  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  casts  of  statues 
KingMenkiurMMykerino.).  ?(   Chephrcn,    from   the 

IVesiibuU,  SouihWail.  Nt>.3a]  "3™  stone  originals   m 

the  Museum  in  Cairo, 
exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  Vestibule.  Nos.  27  and  28.  A 
fragment  of  an  alabaster  vessel  from  the  king's  tomb, 
bearing  his  name,  is  in  Wall-case  138  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room,  No.  56, 

Men-kau-Ra,  the  Mykerinos  of  Greek  writers,  reigned,  it 
is  said,  about  sixty-three  years  ;    no  details  of  his  reign  are 
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known,  and  he  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  builder  of  the  Third 
Psrramid    at    Gizah,    which    the    Egyptians   called   "  IJer " 

«^>  A'     ^^'^  pyramid  is  between  210  and  215  feet  high,  and 

the  length  of  each  side  at  the  base  is  about  350  feet.  The 
illustration  on  page  202  shows  the  position  of  the  corridors  and 
the  mummy  chamber,  which  is  60  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  also  indicates  the  damage  which  was  done  to 
the  pyramid  by  the  Khalifa  Al-MSmiln,  who,  believing  that  it 
was  full  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  tried  to  demolish  it  The 
pyramid  was  originally  cased  with  slabs  of  granite,  many  of 
which  still  remain  in  position.  In  the  mummy  chamber  v/ere 
discovered  a'  stoae  sarcoptu^^us,  a  wooden  coffin,  the  cover 
of  which  was  inscribed  with  the  king's  names  and  titles  and 
an  extract  from  a  religious  text,  and  the  remains  of  a 
mummy  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  These  were  despatched  by 
ship  to  England  in  1838,  but  the  ship  was  wreclccd,  and  the 
sarcophagus  was  lost ;  the  fragments  of  the  coffin  and  the 
mummy  were  recovered,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  Case  B  in 
the  First  Egyptian  Room.  In  the  reign  of  Men-kau-Ra 
certain  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  were  revised  or 
composed  by  I^erutataf,  a  son  of  Khufu,  or  Cheops,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  learning.  A  cast  of  a  statue  of 
Men-kau-Ra,  and  a  sepulchral  stele  of  Khennu,  a  "royal 
kinsman"  and  councillor  of  the  king,  are  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule,  Nos.  30  and  31. 

In  the  reign  of  Men-kau-Ra  was  tmrn  a  child  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ptah-Shepses  was  given,  and  who  was  a  play- 
fellow of  the  princes  and  princesses  in  the  palace.  In  the 
reign    of  the  next  king,  Shepseskaf,  he  married  the  royal 

princess   Maat-kha  ^^n  ,  and    lived    on    through    the 

reigns  of  Userkaf,  Sahu-Ra,  Nefer-ari-ka-Ra,  and  two  or 
three  other  kings  of  the  Vth  dynasty.  Under  each  king 
he  filled  a  number  of  important  offices,  and  at  his  death 
was  probably  considerably  more  than  lOo  years  old.  He 
was  buried  in  a  fine  lai^e  mastaba  tomb  at  Sakkirah, 
from  which  the  great  door  in  the  Egyptian  Vestibule, 
No.  32,  was  taken.  The  facade  is  inscribed  in  fine  bold 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  sculptured  decorations  on  the  sides 
are  good  examples  of  the  best  funerary  reliefs  of  the 
period.  The  upper  parts  of  each  of  the  main  perpendicular 
lines  of  text  contained  the  name  of  a  king,  but  of  these  only 
two  now  remain. 
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An  Egt'ptian  official  of  the  IVth  dynnstf. 
Cast  <■{  the  wooden  statue  of  ihe  Shfkh 
al-Balid,  or  "  Sh£kh  ..f  the  Village." 
[Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  3$.] 
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The  beauty  of  the  statues  of  the  IVth  djrnasty  Is 
well  illustrated  by  the  painted  limestone  portrait  statue  of 
Aa-kbeft-ka,  a  royal  kinsman,  which  was  found  at  Dahshflr 
(Bay  I,  No.  33),  and  the  headless  statue  of  an  official 
found  at  Gizah  (Vestibule,  N'o.  34).  The  standing  figures 
of  the  Sh6kh  al-Balad  (see  Plate  XXI}  and  the  Scribe  are 
wonderful  examples  of  fidelity  to  nature  (see  the  casts  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule,  Nos.  35  and  36).  The  finest  bas-relief  of 
the  period  is  that  from  the  tomb  of  Ra-tietep  at  MMOm 
(Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  40) ;  and  the  wall  decorations  of 
the  ordinary  mastaba  tomb  of  this  time  are  illustrated  by  the 
sculptured  slabs  from  the  tombs  of  Ari  (Egyptian  Vestibule, 
Nos.  41-43),  and  Afa,  a  steward  and  head-gardener  (No.  44), 
and  Ankh-baf,  the  scribe  (No.  45},  etc. 


Fifth  Dynasty.    From  Elephantine. 

Aboui  B.C.  3566. 

The  kings  of  this  dynasty  are;  -Useritaf,  Sa^u-Ra, 
Kaka^  Nefer-ari-ka-Ra,  Shepses-ka-Ra,  Kha-nefer-Ra, 
User-en-Ra  An,  Men-kau-Heru,  Tet-ka-Ra  Assi,  Unis. 
The  reigns  of  all  these  kings,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  During  the  reign  of  Userkaf 
a  great  development  of  the  cult  of  Ra  took  place  in  Egypt, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god,  according  to  the  form 
established  by  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  became  dominant  in 
the  land.  In  the  reign  of  Userkaf,  or  in  that  of  one  of  his 
immediate  successors,  the  title  of  "  son  of  Ra  "  was  added  to 
the  other  royal  titles,  and,  as  the  son  of  the  Sun-god,  the  king 
took  a  special  name.     Userkaf  built  at  Abfl-SJr  the  pyramid 

called  "Ab-ast"  /^jljIflA-  Sa^u-Ra  appears  to  have 
made  a  raid  into  Sinai,  for  he  is  represented  in  a  rock-relief  at 
Widi  Maghilrah  in  the  traditional  altitude  of  clubbing  a  native 
of  the   country.     He  built,  at   AbO-Sir,  the  pyramid  called 

"Kha-ba"   e  1^^  A.     For  an  alabaster  vase  inscribed  with 


the  Horus  name  of  this  king,  Neb-khau,  see  Wall-case  138, 
No.  58;  and  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  also  a 
cylinder  seal  inscribed  with  his  name  (No.  48,023).  The 
next  important  king  of  this  dynasty  is  User-en-Ra, 
whose  name,  as  son  of  Ra,  was  An.  He  carried  on 
mining     operations     in     Sinai,     and     probably     suppressed 
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revolts  there  among  the   natives;   but   details   are   wanting. 

He     bmit     at     Abft-SIr     the     pyramid     called    "  Men-ast " 

«««  MA  kk'     ^''°'"  '**'^*  probably,  came  the  fine  grey  granite 

funerary  vase  inscribed  with   his  name  ^(^iP<=>J- 

(See    Fourth     Egyptian    Room,    Wall-c^'^  194,     No.     51.) 

Usertsen   I,   a    king    of    the 

Xllth    dynasty,   wishing   for 

some  reason  to  commemorate 

User-en-Ra,  dedicated  to  him 

a   black  granite  statue,  the 

lower  portion  of  which  is  in 

the  Egyptian  Vestibule,  No. 

48-     On  one  side  of  the  throne 

is  the  royal  prenomcn,  and  on 

the  other  the  noinen,  which  is 

repeated  on  the  king's    belt. 

A    plaster    cast    of    a    stone 

statue  of  User-en-Ra  is  also 

exhibited    in    the    Vestibule, 

No.  49. 

AasA,  the  next  king  of  im- 
portance, worked  the  quarries 
in  Wadi  Hammimat,  near 
the  old  high  road  which  ran 
from  Kena  on  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  to  a  place  near 
the  modern  Kusfir  (Cosseir) 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
copper  and  turquoise  mines 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
He    built    at    Abu-Sir     the 

KinBU.er-<n-R.An,  B.C.  343J-  ^^'^"'''^  ""^  "^^^^'"  JA" 

[Vestibule,  South  WaU,  No.  49.]  During  the  reign  of  Assa    a 

development  of  trade  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  SiidSn  ensued,  and  an  Egyptian 
official  called  Ba-ur-tet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  "  Land  of 
the  Spirits"  and  bringing  thence  a  pygmy  tenk  *^^^^/ft, 
whom  he  gave  to  the  king.  The  pygmy  actually  came  from 
the  land  of  Punt,  which  tradition  declares  was  the  original 
home  of  the  Egyptians.  He  was  employed  to  dance  the 
"  dance  of  the  gods  "  before  the  king.     It  seems  to  have  been 
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the  custom  in  still  earlier  times  to  import  pygmies  from  the 
SQdcln,  for  skeletons  of  two  were  found  near  the  tomb  of 
Semempses,  a  king  of  the  1st  dynasty,  at  Abydos. 

Unfts,  the  last  king  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  the  Onnos  of 
Manetho,  carried  on  tfie  usual  mining  operations,  and,  it  is 
said,  built  a  temple  to  Hathor  at  Memphis.  He  is  chiefly 
famous  as  the  builder  of  the  first  of  a  very  remarkable  series 
of  pyramids  at  Sakk&rah,  the  corridors  and  chamber  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  series  of  formulae  of  the  greatest 
value  for  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  Religion.  The  pyramid 
of  Unas  was  about  60  feet  high,  and  the  length  of  each  side  at 
the  base  was  220  feet ;  in  front  of  its  door  stood  a  portico 
which  rested  on  granite  columns  with  palm-leaf  capitals.  One 
of  these  columns  now  stands  in  the  Egyptian  Vestibule, 
No.  50.     (For  an  alabaster  vase  from  his  mummy  chamber, 

inscribed    with    his  name  and  titles 


Wall-case  138  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  No,  57.) 

The  funerary  reliefs  of  the  Vth  dynasty  are  very  fine. 
Those  worthy  of  note  are :  a  "  false  door,"  from  the  tomb  of 
Khnemu-l^etep,  a  councillor  and  libationer  and  an  officer  of 
the  palace  of  Userkaf  (Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  51) ;  a 
portion  of  the  facade  of  the  tomb  of  Neka-ankh,  a  priest  who 
ministered  in  the  tomb  of  Userkaf  (No.  52) ;  a  massive  "  false 
door  "  from  the  tomb  of  Asi-ankh,  from  SakkSrah  (No.  53)  ; 
a  slab  sculptured  in  low  relief  with  a  figure  of  the  royal 
kinswoman  Tbethi  (No.  60) ;  and  a  slab  from  the  tomb  of 
Khnemu-betep,  a  chief  of  Nekheb  (No.  61). 


Sixth  Djmasty.    From  Memphis. 
About  B.C.  3300. 
The  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  : — 

1.  TetA.  4.  Mer-en-Ra. 

2.  Userka-Ra.  S-  Nefer-ka-Ra  Pepi  II. 

3.  Ra-meri  Pepi  I.  6.  Mer-en-Ra  Tchefau(?)- 

em-sa-f. 

Tet4,  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty,  was  neither  a  warrior 

nor  a  great  builder  ;  and  details  of  his  reign  are  wanting.     He 

built  a  pyramid  at  Sakkftrah,  the  interior  of  the  chambers  and 

corridors  of  which  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  a  religious 
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character ;  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Prison  Pyramid.' 
Of  the  monuments  of  this  king  in  the  British  Museum  may  be 
mentioned  a  grant  of  land  to  the  god  Khenti  Amenti 
of  Abydos  (Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  74) ;  an  alabaster  vase 
from  his  pyramid,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  titles  (Wall- 
case  138  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  Nos.  59  and  60);  and 
a  fine  breccia  bull,  to  which  the  royal  names  and  titles  have 
been  added  in  recent  times  (No.  61). 

Ra-meri,  or  Pepi  I,  was  probably  the  greatest  king  of  this 
dynasty.  He  worked  the  granite  quarries  at  Elephantine,  or 
Syene,  and  in  the  WSdi  Hammimdt,  and  he  established 
his  power  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  he  ruled  the  local 
tribes  with  a  strong  hand.  His  reign  was  one  of  industrial 
prt^ress ;  and  trade  and  handicrafts  flourished  thoughout  the 
country  under  his  fostering  care.  Under  the  leadership  of  a 
favourite  ofBcial  named  Un4,  he  despatched  a  very  lai^e  army 
composed  of  men  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  SOdSn,  to  put 
down  a  wide-spread  revolt  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
dwellers  in  the  Eastern  Desert  called  "  the  Aamu,  who  lived 
on  the  sand."  Una  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  was 
promoted  to  very  high  honours.  Pepi  I  built  a  pyramid  at 
Sakkftrah,  the  walls  of  the  chambers  and  corridors  of  which 
were  covered  with  inscriptions  of  a  religious  character;  from 
this  comes  the  fine  alabaster  vase^  inscribed  with  his  name  and 
titles,  in  Wall-case  138  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  No.  66. 
(For  two  fine  "  false  doors  "  from  the  tomb  of  Qarta,  a  high 
official  of  Pepi  I,  see  Egyptian  Vestibule,  Nos.  75,  76.) 

Pepi  I  was  succeeded  by  Mer-en-Ra  I  Tchefau(?)  em-sa-f, 
who  carried  on  the  works  ttegun  by  his  father,  and  built  a 
pyramid  at  Sakkarah,  from  which  came  the  fine  alabaster  vase 
in  Wall-case  138  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  No,  66,  He 
was  succeeded  by  Nefer-ka-Ra  Pepi  II,  who  according  to 
tradition  lived  to  the  age  of  lOo  years.  During  his  reign 
Egypt  was  in  a  slate  of  prosperity,  and  there  was  great 
activity  in  trade  and  handicrafts.  At  this  time  flourished  the 
famous  official  I^er-khuf,  who  was  the  master  of  a  caravan 
which  traded  between  Egypt  and  the  SiidSn,  which  country 
he  visited  four  times.  On  the  last  occasion  he  brought  back  a 
P3^;tny  from  "the  land  of  the  Spirits,"  which  King  Pepi  11 
bade  him  bring  to  Memphis.  Detailed  orders  were  sent 
to  the  effect  that  the  pygmy  was  to  be  watched  during 
the  day  so  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  water,  and 
his  sleeping  place  was  to  be  visited  ten  times  each  night  by 
properly  qualified  people,  for,  said  the  king  :  "  I  wish  to  see 
"  him  more  than  all  the  tributes  of  Sinai  and  Punt."     Other 
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prominent  traders  in  the  SftdSn  on  behalf  of  the  king  at  this 
time  were  Pepi-nekht,  Mekhu,  who  died  there,  and  whose 
body  was  brought  baclt  to  Egypt  by  his  son  Sabben,  etc. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  timeof  Pepi  II  may  be  mentioned 
a  portion  of  a  doorway  made  by  him  at  Abydos,  and  a 
sepulchral  stele  of  Nefer-Senna,  from  his  tomb  at  Denderah 
(Egyptian  Vestibule,  Nos.  77  and  78}.  Among  the  priests 
who  ministered  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  pyramid  of 
Pepi  II  was  Heb-peri,  whose  stele  is  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule,  No.  79.  The  most  important  monument 
of  his  reign  is  the  mastaba  tomb  of  Ur-^-en-Ptal^,  a  royal 
kinsman  and  scribe,  libationer,  and  councillor,  from  SakkSrah, 
which  has  been  re-built  in  the  Asssnian  Saloon  (No.  80). 
It  is  a  good  typical  example  of  the  tomb  of  noblemen 
and  high  officials  of  the  period.  The  painted  reliefs  are 
interesting,  and  are  typical  of  the  wall  decorations  of  tombs 
towards  the  close  of  the  Vlth  dynasty.  The  inscriptions 
show  that  both  Ur-ari-en-Ptah  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the 
chamber  beneath  the  mastaba  ;  the  list  of  offerings,  some  90 
in  number,  is  exceptionally  long. 

Of  the  last  king  of  the  Vlth  dynasty,  Mer-en-Ra  II 
Tchefa-em-sa-f,  nothing  is  known. 

The  funerary  art  of  this  period  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
stelae  and  "false  doors"  of  i  Seiinu  (Bay  i.  No.  81),  Pta^- 
^etep,  a  priest  (No.  82),  Erta-en-ankh,  a  royal  kinsman  and 
councillor  (No.  83),  UthenAa,  whose  "  good  name  "  was  Pena 
(a  very  interesting  relief.  No.  84),  Atu,  a  scribe  and 
superintendent  of  the  "Great  House  of  the  Six"  (No.  85), 
Behenu,  a  priestess  of  Hathor  (No.  88),  and  a  portion  of  a 
slab  from  the  roof  of  a  tomb,  with  (lutings,  which  are  probably 
intended  to  represent  tree  trunks  (No.  90).  All  these,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  81,  are  in  the  Egyptian  Vestibule.  To 
this  period  also  probably  belong  the  libation  tanks,  and 
tablet  for  offerings  of  Antkes,  Khart-en-Khennu,  and 
Senb  (Bay  14,  Nos.  93-95). 

Besides  the  larger  remains  of  this  period,  the  SCarabs 
in  the  Table-cases  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room  should 
be  examined.  Several  of  them  are  inscribed  with  names 
of  the  kings  of  the  first  six  dynasties,  but  it  is  not  certain 
how  many,  or  if  any,  of  such  scarabs  are  contemporaneous, 
and  for  this  reason  they  have  not  been  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  fine 
collection  of  scarabs  of  officials,  inscrit>ed  with  their  titles, 
scores  certainly  belong  to  the  period  of  the  first  half  of  the 
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Ancient  Empire,  and  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
historical  value. 

The  monuments  prove  that  between  the  IVth  and  Vlth 
dynasties  the  Egyptians  lived  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  and 
that  they  regarded  their  king  as  the  owner  of  both  their 
souls  and  bodies.  He  was  the  very  essence  of  God  in  hunian 
form  upon  earth,  and  his  power  was  absolute;  even  in  the 
Other  World  his  authority  was  held  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  great  gods  of  the  dead.  The  Pharaohs  of  this  period 
were  masters  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  of  the  Eastern 
Desert  ttetween  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  the  memory 
of  the  raid  which  Seneferu  made  in  the  SfldSn  probably 
induced  the  warlike  tribes  of  that  country  to  permit  Egyptian 
caravans  to  pass  from  Syene  to  the  Blue  and  White  Niles 
unmolested. 

At  the  close  of  the  Vlth  dynasty  a  period  of  general 
disorder  appears  to  have  set  in,  the  chiefs  of  cities  such  as 
Suten-henen  (Herakleopolis),  Asydt  and  Thebes  contending 
among  themselves  for  supremacy.  Of  the  history  of  this 
period  nothing  is  known.  According  to  Maiietho  (version 
of  Africanus)  we  have : — 


Seventh  Dynasty.    From  Memphis. 
Seventy  kings  in  seventy  days. 

Eighth  Djmasty.    From  Memphis. 
Twenty-seven  kings  in  146  years. 

The  Tablet  of  Abydos  supplies  after  Neter-ka-Ra,  the 
name  of  the  last  king  of  the  Vlth  dynasty,  the  following 
sixteen  names,  which  represent,  presumably,  the  kings  of  the 
Vlllth  dynasty:— 

1.  Men-ka-Ra.  9.  Nefer-ka-Ra  Tererl. 

2.  Nefer-ka-Ra.  10.  Nefer-ka-I^eru. 

3.  Nefer-ka-Ra  Nebi.  :i.  Nefer-ka-Ra  Pepi  senb. 

4.  Tet-ka-Ra 12.  Senefer-ka  Annu. 

5.  Nefer-ka-Ra  Khentu.  13.  ...  .  kau-Ra. 

6.  Mer-en-I^eru.  14.  Nefer-kau-Ra. 

7.  Senefer-ka.  15.  Nefer-kau-^eni. 

8.  N-ka-Ra.  16.  Nefer-dri-ka-Ra. 
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Under  the  rule  of  these  kings  the  princes  of  HerakleopoHs 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  independence,  and  thus  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  Kgypt  was  removed  from  Memphis  up  the 
river  to  Suten-henen,  the  modern  Ahn^s,  about  60  miles 
south  of  Cairo. 

Ninth  Djmasty. 
Nineteen  kings  in  409  years. 

Tenth  Dynasty. 

Nineteen  kings  in  185  years. 

The  Turin  Papyrus  contains  a  series  of  fragmentary 
names,  which  may  represent  those  of  the  kings  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  dynasties  ;  the  fourth  of  these  is  Khati,  whose 
name  is  also  found  on  a  rock  in  the  First  Cataract,  and 
on  a  bronze  bowl  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Among  the  kings  of  the  Tenth  Dynasty  may  be  placed 
king  Ka-meri-Ra,  in  whose  reign  lived  Khati,  prince  of  Siut, 
or  AsyCit.  About  this  time  war  appears  to  have  been  going 
on  between  the  princes  of  HerakleopoHs  and  the  princes  of 
Thebes,  and  the  prince  of  Siut  sent  troops  to  support  the 
Herakleopolitans  against  the  Thebans.  For  a  time  the 
Thebans  were  beaten,  but  at  length  they  gained  the  mastery 
over  the  princes  of  the  North,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty. 

Of  the  period  represented  by  dynasties  VIl-X  there 
are  no  monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  a  few  scarabs. 

Eleventh  Dynasty.    Prom  Thebes. 

About  B.C.  2600. 

The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was,  most  probably,  Antefi, 

a  local  chief  of  the  Thebatd,  whose  titles  were  ErpA     □ 

and  Ha      ^.  and  "  great  prince  of  the  nome  of  the  Thebald, 

"  the  satisfier  of  the  heart  of  the  king,  the  controller  of  the 
"  Gates  of  the  Cataract,  the  support  of  the  South,  making 
"the  two  banks  of  the  Nile  to  live,  chief  of  the  Priests,  the 
"loyal  servant  of  the  Great  God,  the  Lord  of  Heaven." 
He  was  probably  succeeded  by  two  or  three  chiefs  of  similar 
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name  who  made  no  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of 
(lerakleopohs.  The  first  of  Anlefa's  successors  who  claimed 
to  be  "  King  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nonh,"  and  "  Lord  of 
the  two  Lands."  i.e.,  all  Egypt,  was  Uah-ankh  Antef-aa,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Nekht-neb-tep-nefer  Antef,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Sankh-ab-taui  Menthu-hetep  I.  These  facts 
are  derived  from  the  important  stele  of  Antef,  a  priestly 
official,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Northern  Egyptian  Gallery, 
Bay  4,  No.  99  {see  Plate  XXII).  Among  the  officials  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Uah-Antef  and  his  son  was 
TbethA,  whose  sepulchral  stele,  inscribed  with  a  biographical 
notice,  is  exhibited  in  the  same  Bay  (No.  lOO).  From  his 
tomb  also  came  the  inscription  which  formed  the  facade 
No.  lOl),  and  the  reliefs  (Nos.  io2,  103),  on  which  are 
represented  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  bearing 
offerings.  The  order  of  the  remaining  kings  of  the  dynasty 
is  doubtful.  Se\'eral  of  them  were  called  Menthu-l^etep, ' 
and  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  prenomens  thus  : — 

Neb-^apt-Ra  Menthu-ttetep. 
Neb-taui-Ra  Menthu-l^etep. 
Neb-l^ap-Ra  Menthu-^etep. 
S-ankh-ka-Ra  Mentbu-^etep. 

The  first  of  these  kingr,,  Neb-ltiapt-Ra  Menthu-l^etep, 
probably  Menthu-hetep  II,  appears  to  have  been  an  able 
ruler,  who  reigned  for  about  46  years.  Me  was  a  great 
warrior,  and  established  his  authority  from  one  end  of 
Egypt  to  the  other.  Among  liis  other  achievements  was  the 
pacifying  of  the  Aamu,  or  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Desert 
and  Sinai.  He  built  a  fine  temple  at  D^r  al-Hahari,  the 
remains  of  which  have  been  recently  discovered  and  excavated. 
This  building  is  unique  in  being  associated  with  a  pyramid- 
tomb.  The  fragments  of  the  painted  limestone  reliefs  which 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins  lack  nothing  in  finish, 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  execution,  whilst  in  design  and 
general  treatment  they  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  best  funerary  reliefs  of  the  Vth  dynasty.  In  the 
Northern  Gallery,  Bay  3,  an  interesting  collection  of  such 
fragments  is  exhibited,  and  worthy  of  note  are:  Head  of 
a  painted  limestone  statue  of  Neb-hapt-Ra  Menthu-hetep. 
wearing  the  crown  of  the  South  (No.  104) ;  portion  of  a 
painted  relief,  with  a  figure  of  the  king  being  embraced  by 
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{See pa^c  ill.) 


Sepulchral  tablet  of  Sebtk-aa,  an  overseer  of  liaiis])ort,  sculptured  with  scene! 

representing  the  presentation  of  offerings,  etc. 

[Northern  Egyptian  Gallcrj',  Bay  4.  No.  lao.J  Xlth  dynasty,  B.C.  a6oo. 
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Ra  (No.  105) ;  relief,  with  a  seated  figure  of  the  king  and  his 

prenomen  (  O'^r^'j  I  (No.  106} ;    relief,  with  a  figure  of   a 

king  grasping  an  Aamu  foe  by  one  leg  (No.  108) ;  relief,  with 
a  figure  of  a  hippopotamus  (No.  IIO);  relief,  with  a  figure 
of  a  prince  called  Menthu-betep  (No.  Ill);  slab,  inscribed 
Sma-taut,  the  Horus  name  of  the  king  (No.  117);  and  a 
portion  of  an  inscription  referring  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Aamu  by  the  king  (No.  Il8). 

To  the  period  of  the  Xlth  dynasty  may  be  attributed 
the  following  interesting  tablets  and  reliefs:  Relief,  from 
the  tomb  of  Sebek-aa  at  Kurnah  (see  Plate  XXIII),  on  which 
are  represented  the  preparations  for  a  funeral  feast,  the 
figure  of  the  deceased  lying  on  his  bier,  etc.  (Bay  4,  No.  130), 
The  cutting  of  the  figures  and  design  is  of  a  most  unusual 
character;  and  for  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  this 
stele  is  probably  unique.  Other  tablets,  probably  somewhat 
later  in  date,  are:  Tablet  of  Khensu-user,  set  up  by  his  son 
Sehetep-ab  (Bay  3,  No  I2l),  tablet  of  Sa-Menthu  (Bay  2, 
No.  122),  tablet  of  Menthu-l^etep  (Vestibule,  North  Wall, 
No.  123),  and  tablet  of  Mer-shesu-IJeni  and  his  friends 
(Bay  2,  No.  124).  The  portion  of  a  wooden  coffin  inscribed 
in  hieratic  with  part  of  the  XVIIth  Chapter  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  in  Wall-case  87  in  the  Second  Egyptian  Room, 
belongs  to  this  period  ;  the  text  was  written  for  one  of  the 
Menuiu-hetep  kings. 

During  the  reign  of  Sankh-ka-Ra  Menthu-^etep,  who 
was  probably  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  an  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  a  general,  Hennu,  was  despatched  to 
Punt,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  object  of  the  expedition 

was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  anti  "fe^      ,  or  myrrh,  which 

was  largely  used  for  purposes  of  embalming.  Hennu  succeeded 
in  reaching  Punt,  and  in  bringing  back  large  quantities  of  all 
the  products  of  that  remote  country.  Details  of  the  reign 
of  Sankh-ka-Ra  are  wanting,  but  with,  or  soon  after,  his 
death  the  Xlth  dynasty  and  the  Ancient  Empire  came  to 
an  end.  The  length  of  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  close  of  the  Vlth  and  the  close  of  the  Xlth  dynasty 
is  unknown.  Some  authorities  make  the  interval  between 
the  Vlth  and  the  Xllth  dynasty  to  be  about  650  years, 
others  less  than  500  years,  and  others  less  still. 

The  following  monuments  probably  belong  to  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  rise  to  supreme  power  of 
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Amenemhat  I.  the  first  king  of  theXIIth  dynasty:  Black 
granite  seated  statue  of  Menthu-aa,  or  Aa-Menthu,  an 
Erpa  and  Ha  Prince,  son  of  the  lady  Mert  (Vestibule, 
No.  127) ;  tablet  of  the  lady  Nefert-tu,  set  up  in  her  honour 
by  her  son  Menthu-hetep  (Bay  i,  No.  128),  and  the  tablets 
of  User  {Bay  i,  No.  129),  and  Aqer  (Bay  1,  No.  13O). 
The  tablet  of  Antef,  son  of  the  lady  Qehet,  or  Heqt,  and 
overseer  of  the  king's  cattle  and  preserves  of  water  fowl 
(Vestibule,  No.  133),  and  the  important  inscription  of  Antef, 
the  son  of  the  lady  Mait  (Bay  4,  No.  134).  and  the  Prayer  of 
N-Antef-4qer  to  Anpu,  lord  of  Sepau  (Vestibule,  No.  135}. 
are  all  interesting,  and  are  characteristic  productions  of  this 
period. 
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MIDDLE    EMPIRE. 

Twelfth  Dyaasty.    From  Thebes. 

A^out  B.C.  3466. 

Amenem^t  I,  the  first  king  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  appears 
B  r  2^66  '"^  have  ascended  the  throne  after  a  period  of 
■  '  *  ■  anarchy,  and,  even  after  his  accession, 
the  members  of  his  own  household  conspired  against 
him.  The  king  tells  us,  in  his  Instructions,  how  one 
night,  after  he  had  composed  himself  to  sleep,  a  number  of 
armed  men  burst  into  his  chamber  and  tried  to  murder 
him.  Leaping  from  his  couch  he  attacked  his  assailants,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  (See  Sallier  Papyri  I  and  III,  and 
the  slice  of  stone  No.  4!  in  Table-case  C  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room.)  Amenemhat  drew  up  a  survey  of  the 
country,  and  set  boundaries  to  each  nome,  or  province, 
and  he  framed  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  to  the  different  towns.  Work  went 
on  in  the  quarries  of  -Hammamat  and  Tura,  and  the  king 
restored  the  temples  at  Tanis,  Bubastis,  Abydos,  etc.,  and 
founded  a  temple  to  Amen  at  Karnak.  He  built  the  fortified 
palace  of  Thet-taui  ^jr^"^^^,  near  Memphis,  and  a  pyramid 
tomb  called  "  Qa  "   ^TA.atLisht.     He  invaded  the  SudSn, 

conquered  the  four  great  tribes  there,  viz.,  the  Matcbaiu,  the 
Uauaiu,  the  Satiu,  and  the  ^eriu-sha,  and  made  himself 
master  of  their  country  as  far  as  the  modern  Korosko  or 
Ibrim  (Primis),  His  reign  was  pro=;perous,  and  in  his  time 
"  no  man  went  hungry  or  thirsty."  He  associated  his  son 
Usertsen  I  with  him  in  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign. 

EJsertsen  I  was  a  great  builder,  and  he  rebuilt,  or  re-founded, 

BC  2411.    ^^^   famous  temple   of  Annu,   the   On   of  the 

*    *^*    Bible  and  the  HeJiopolis  of  classical  writers  the 

sanctuary  of  the  Bull  Mer-ur  (Mnevisj.     Before  the  temple 
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he  set  up  two  obelisks,  the  pyramidions  of  which  were  cased 
in  copper;  the  one  now  standing  is  65  feet  high.  He  set  up 
an  obelisk  at  Begig  in  the  Fayyflm,  and  carried  on  the  works 
of  restoration  of  the  temples  which  his  father  had  b^un. 
In  the  43rd  year  of  his  reign  he  Invaded  Nubia,  and  com- 
pelled the  tribes  to  pay  him  tribute,  which  the  official  Ameni 
collected  and  brought  safely  to  Egypt.  Ameni  was  despatched 
twice  subsequently  to  Nubia  to  bring  back  gold  and  other 
products   of  the  Sfid^n.     The  name  given  to  Nubia  in  the 

inscription  which  records  these  facts  is  Kash  ^=^^^         • 

hence  the  Biblical  Cush,  which  does  not,  however,  mean 
Ethiopia  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  Nubia. 
Usertsen  I  built  a  fort  and  a  temple  at  Behen,  the  modem 
Wadi  Halfah,  and  appointed  a  "  Governor  of  the  South  "  to 
rule  over  Nubia,  or  the  Northern  Sfidan.  The  old  copper 
mines  in  the  WSdi  Magharah  were  reopened,  and  new  ones  at 
Sarabh  al-Khidim  were  also  worked  ;  the  king  built  his 
pyramid  tomb  at  Lisht,  and  associated  his  son  with  him  in 
the  rule  of  the  kingdom  a  year  before  he  died. 

Among  the  monuments  of  his  reign  may  be  mentioned :  A 
fine  red  granite  stele  on  which  are  sculptured  figures  of  Khnemu 
and  Sati,  gods  of  the  First  Cataract,  and  his  Horus  name,  from 
Philae  (Bay  5,  No.  136) ;  head  of  a  colossal  granite  statue  of 
Usertsen  1,  wearing  the  Crown  of  the  South  (Bay  i,  No.  137) ; 
and  a  fragment  of  a  chalcedony  vase  inscribed  with  the  king's 

prenomen  (  C  S  U  ]  i^'^-  6/,  Wa]l-ca*se  138,  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room).  Of  his  officials  there  are  the  painted  stele  of  Athi, 
who  died  in  the  14th  year  of  the  king's  reign  (Hay  3,  No.  138) ; 
the  stele  of  Neferu,  the  overseer  of  the  royal  water-transport 
at  Behen,  or  Wadi  Halfah  (Bay  3,  No.  I39),  and  two  stelae 
and  a  statue  of  Antef,  the  son  of  Setiek-unnu  and  the  lady 
Sent.  Antef  was  a  confidential  servant  of  the  king  and 
superintended  the  royal  private  apartments  in  the  palace ; 
he  died  four  years  before  his  master,  i.e.,  in  the  39th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Usertsen  I.  (See  Bay  i,  No.  140;  Bay  3, 
Nos.  141  and  1)120 

The  reign  of  Amenem^at  II  was  prosperous,  but  uneventful ; 
R  r  vAnn  ^""^  "*^  military  expeditions  of  importance 
^  '  were  necessary  either  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  or  in  Nubia.  There  was  a  large  colony  of 
Egyptians  at  Sarabit  al-Khadim,  and  a  temple  was  built 
there  in  this  reign  to   Hathor,  the  goddess  "of  the  land  of 
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inspector  in  the  Sildin.  in  the  reign  of  Ameneml^t  II,  li.c.  3400.       . 
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the  turquoise."  The  search  for  gold  was  carried  on  actively 
in  the  Sdd&n,  under  the  direction  of  Sa-Hathor,  who  tells 
us  on  his  stele  (Bay  i,  No.  143;  see  Plate  XXIV)  that  he 
worked  in  the  mining  districts  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  that  he  made  the  chiefs  wash  out  the  gold  ;  he  brought 
back  turquoises  and  went  to  the  Land  of  the  Blacks,  or 
SOddn,  and  collected  the  products  of  the  country  for  his 
master.  His  knowledge  of  stone  working  induced  the  king  to 
send  him  to  superintend  the  hewing  of  the  ten  royal  statues 
which  he  placed  before  his  pyramid  tomb.  An  interesting 
event  of  this  period  was  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to 
Punt  under  the  direction  of  Khent-khat-ur,  who  returned 
safely  with  his  men  in  the  28th  year  of  the  king's  reign.  In 
the  third  year  of  Amenemhat  II  died  the  Erpa  Sa-Menthu, 
a  royal  scribe  and  overseer  of  works.  He  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Amenemhat  I,  and  was  appointed  scribe,  etc.,  by 
Usertsen  [.  His  sepulchral  stele  is  a  fine  example  of  its  class 
(Bay  6,  No.  145).  Another  interesting  stele  of  this  reign  is 
that  of  Khenti-em-semti,  a  royai  official,  and  confidential 
servant  and  treasurer  to  the  king;  he  visited  Elephantine 
and  Abydos(Bay  i,  No.  146),  The  official  Khenti-em-semt-ur 
was  a  libationer  priest  who  ministered  in  the  chapel  attached 

to    the    royal    pyramid    called    "  Kherp"    0  A  (Bay    i, 

No.  147).  The  door  socket  (Bay  5,  No.  148),  dated  in 
the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenemhat  II,  comes  from  a 
royal  building  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  seated  figure  of 
Hathor{Bay  i.  No.  149),  dedicated  to  the  goddess  by  Seneferu, 
the  overseer  of  the  boats,  from  SarSbit  al-Kh^dim,  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  mines  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  The  three  dated  stelae  of  Amenembat  (13th  year), 
Sebetep4b  (19th  year),  and  Menu-Nefer  (39th  year)  are 
valuable  examples  of  the  funerary  stelae  of  this  reign  (Bay  i. 
No.  150 ;  Bay  7,  No.  151 ;  and  Bay  5,  No.  152),  and  the  stelae 
of  Seneferu  (Bay  3,  No.  153),  and  Sen-atef  (Bay  i,  No.  154). 

The  reign  of  Usertsen  II  was  long  and  prosperous,  but 
uneventful.  Active  labour  went  on  in  the  turquoise  and  gold 
mines,  and  the  quarries  at  Elephantine  were  worked  under 
RP  2i6fi  *^^  direction  of  Sa-Kenput,  the  Governor  of 
■  •  ^^'  Nubia.  Usertsen  II  built  a  pyramid  tomb  at 
Al-L4hfln,  of  wonderful  design  and  construction.  It  seems 
that  he  developed  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  took  care 
to  keep  in  check  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Desert.  Classical 
writers  call   him   "Sesostris"  and   describe   him   as   a   great 
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conqueror  and  traveller,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Egyptian 
monuments  have  not  justified  these  assertions.  Among  the 
monuments  of  his  reign  may  be  mentioned  the  stele  of 
Sebek-^etep,  the  boat-builder,  and  Tchaa,  a  palace  official 
(Bay  9,  No.  155,  and  Bay  1.  No.  156),  each  of  which  is  dated 
in  the  6th  year  of  Usertsen  11,  and  the  lower  portion  of  a 
black  granite  figure  of  Sa-Renput,  the  "Great  Chief  in 
Ta-Kenset"  (i>..  Nubia),  the  "great  father  of  the  King  of 
the  South,  and  the  great  one  of  the  King  of  the  North." 
Sa-Renput  held  many  high  offices  at  Elephantine  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  feudal  chiefs  of  his  time  (Vestibule, 
No.  157). 

Usertsen  III,  who  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  rule 
B  C  2117  °^  ^^^  kingdom,  was  probably  the  greatest  king 
o.»-.  Z333.  of  tiie  Xllth  dynasty.  The  principal  events 
of  his  reign  were  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  all  the 
Northern  SlJdSn.  As  a  preparation  for  this  work,  he  made,  or 
cleared  out,  a  canal  about  250  feet  long,  34^  feet  wide,  and 
26  feet  deep,  in  the  First  Cataract,  so  that  he  might  pass  boats 
through  it  to  the  south.  In  the  8th  year  of  his  reign  he  sailed 
up  to  WSdi  Halfah,  and,  passing  on  to  one  of  the  great 
"  Gates  "  in  the  Second  Cataract,  he  built  two  forts,  one  on 
each  bank,  at  the  places  now  called  Semnah  (west  bank)  and 
Kummah  (east  bank).  He  also  built  a  fort  to  the  north,  on 
the  Island  Gazirat  al-Malik,  and  others  probably  on  the 
islands  in  the  Nile  to  the  south.  In  fact,  he  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  gold-producing  country  of  the  Northern  Sfid4n. 
He  set  up  a  stele  at  Semnah  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  south,  and  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  it  a  decree  in 
which  the  Blacks  were  prohibited  from  entering  Egyptian 
territory  without  permission.  Eight  years  later  he  set  up  two 
inscribed  stelae  in  which  he  vaunted  his  own  boldness,  prompt 
action,  and  invincibility,  and  abused  the  Blacks,  calling  them 
cowards,  runaways,  etc.  He  says:  "I  have  seen  them,  I  made 
"  no  mistake  about  them.  I  seized  their  women,  I  carried  off 
"  their  men  and  women  when  I  came  to  their  wells,  I  slew  their 
"  bulls,  I  destroyed  their  grain,  and  set  fire  [to  their  houses]." 
Usertsen  III  established  a  line  of  forts  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  River  Nile  between  Elephantine  and  the  famous  rock 
called  Gebei  Dflsha,  and  garrisoned  them  with  Egyptian  troops ; 
and  was  thus  able  to  ensure  the  safe  transport  of  gold  into 
Egypt,  where  the  precious  metal  was  required  in  ever- increasing 
quanitties.  He  repaired  and  added  to  many  of  the  great 
temples  of  Egypt,^.^.,Tani!!,  Bubastis,  Abydos,  Herakleopolis, 
Thebes,  Elephantine,  etc.^  and  he  built  a  pyramid  tomb  for 
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himself  at  DahshQr.  Among  the  monuments  of  this  king  and 
his  reign  may  be  mentioned :  Three  grey  granite  statues  of 
Usertsen  III  (Nos.  158,  159,  160)  which  were  found  in  the 
South  Court  of  the  temple  of  Neb-hap-Ra  Menthu-hetep  at 
D5r  al-Bahart.  These  fine  statues  appear  to  represent  the  king 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  in  finish  and  execution  they 
stand  unrivalled  among  the  monuments  of  the  period.  On 
the  plinth  of  No.  158  (Bay  i)  are  cut  the  king's  Horus  name 
Neter  Kheperu,  and  his  name  as  king  of  the  South  and  North 

(seeabove,page  iifi)!"©^  UUL/l  (^^  Plate  XXV).  Head 
of  a  colossal  granite  statue  of  Usertsen  III  (Bay  i,  No.  l6l) ; 
a  portion  of  a  seated  figure  of  the  king  from  Sarflbit  al-Kh4dim 
(Bay  I,  No.  i6z) ;  and  the  lower  portions  of  two  quartzite 
statues  of  the  king  (Vestibule,  Nos.  163,  164).  No.  164  was 
usurped  by  Uasarken  II,  of  the  XXIInd  dynasty,  who  cut  his 
cartouches  upon  the  pedestal.  The  building  activity  of  the 
king  at  Bubastis  is  marked  by  the  granite  slabs  from  that 
site  in  Bay  23  (Nos.  166  and  167)  on  which  is  cut  the 
royal  prenomen.  No.  167  is  of  interest,  for  here  we  see 
part  of  the  prenomen  of  Rameses  II  cut  over  that  of 
Usertsen  III.  Of  the  prominent  oflFicials  who  flourished  in 
this  reign  we  have  the  stele  of  An-ber-nekht,  the  overseer  of 
the  granaries,  dated  in  the  7th  year  (Bay  i,  No.  168);  the 
stele  of  Ameni,  who  carried  out  certain  works  at  Elephantine 
in  connexion  with  the  king's  expedition  into  Nubia,  dated  in 
the  8th  year  (Bay  3,  No.  169) ;  and  the  stele  of  Sebek-hetep, 
a  warder  of  a  temple,  dated  in  the  1 3th  year  (Bay  5,  No  170). 
Amenemhat  III  reigned  about  fifty  years,  and  devoted  all 
BC  2100  '^'^  energies  to  improving  the  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom.  Art,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  trade 
of  all  kinds  flourished  under  his  fostering  care ;  and  the  remains 
of  his  buildings  and  inscribed  monuments  bear  witness  to  the 
activity  which  must  have  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  handi- 
craftsmen during  his  reign.  The  mines  of  Sinai,  the  WSdi 
HammSmSt,  Tura,  and  elsewhere  were  diligently  worked,  and 
the  king  carried  out  large  irrigation  works  in  connexion  with 
the  great  natural  reservoir  in  the  Fayyflm,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Lake  Moeris  (from  the  Egyptian  Mu-ur, 

or   Ma-ur)    /v^*.^  ^^ ,  1^  ^='  .     The  circumference  of 

this  reservoir  was  1 50  miles,  and  its  area  750  square  miles  ;  its 
average  level  was  80  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  In  Nubia 
also  he  appears  to  have  undertaken  irrigation  works,  for  several 
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"levels"  are  cut  on  the  rocks  near  the  Forts  of  Usertsen  III 
at  Semnahand  Kummah,  with  the  years  of  the  king's  reign  in 
which  they  were  cut.  They  show  that  the  level  of  the  river 
during  the  inundation  was  about  26  feet  higher  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Amenemhat  HI  is  also  thought  to  have 
built  the  Labjrrinth,  which  Herodotus  says  (ii.  148)  contained 
twelve  courts,  and  3,000  chambers,  1,500  above  ground  and 
1,500  under  ground,  and  covered  an  area  about  i,ooofeet  long 
and  800  feet  broad.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  crocodile-god 
Sebek  ;  and  many  sacred  crocodiles  were  buried  in  a  place 
specially  set  apart  for  them,  Amenemhat  III  built  a  pyramid 
at  Hawarah,  and  he  and  his  daughter  I'tah-Nefert  were  buried 
in  it.  From  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  at  the  entrance  to  this 
pyramid  came  the  limestone  slab  inscribed  with  the  king's 
names  and  titles  exhibited  in  Bay  5  (No.  I?!)- 

Foremost  among  the  monuments  of  this  reign  mu.st  be 
mentioned  the  colossal  grey  granite  seated  statue,  and  the 
head,  which  probably  belongs  to  it,  exhibited  in  the  Southern 
Egyptian  Gallery  (Bay  22,  Nos.  774,  775 ;  see  Plate  XXVI). 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  throne  was  cut  there  by 
order  of  Uasarken  11,  a  king  of  the  XXIlnd  dynasty;  but  it 
is  certain  that  an  earlier  inscription  existed,  which  was  erased 
to  make  room  for  the  new  one.  The  features  of  the  face 
and  the  general  treatment  of  the  head  resemble  those  of  all 
other  extant  inscribed  statues  and  figures  of  Amenemhat  111  ; 
compare  the  cast  of  the  statue  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St,  Petersburg  (Bay  2,  No.  172),  and  the  cast  of  a  head  from 
a  statue  of  the  king  (No.  172,  in  Wall-case  101,  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room).  To  his  reign  also  belong  the  famous 
sphinxes  which  were  found  at  San  (Tanis)  in  1861,  and  were 
for  many  years  attributed  to  the  Hyksos,  because  the  name  of 
Apepa  was  cut  on  a  shoulder  of  one  of  them.  On  the  cast  of 
one  of  these  exhibited  in  the  Central  Saloon  (No.  173)  are 
inscribed  cartouches  of  Rameses  II,  Mer-en-Piah  II,  and 
Pasebkhanut.  Of  officials  who  flourished  in  this  reign  we 
have  the  fine  white  limestone  shrine  of  Pa-SUten-sa,  from 
Mfidilm,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  hawk  (Bay  i,  No.  174) ; 
the  stele  of  Nebpu-Usertsen,  one  of  the  king's  personal 
attendants  (Bay  2,  No.  175) ;    the  stele  of  Usertsen-senbu 

iP^^P  J  P  J  r  J  '  *  veritable  royal  kinsman,  and 
a  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  dated  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
king's  reign  (Bay  I,  No.  177);  and  the  stele  and  altar  of 
Sebek-^er-heb  and  Kemen,  dated  in  the  44th  year  of  the 
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king's  reign'  (hay  3,  Nos.  179,  180).  The  steie  of  Tati-ankef 
(Bay  5,  No.  181),  the  son  of  Tenduit,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for 
it  was  found  in  Malta  (see  page  220). 

The  reign  of  Amenem^at  IV  was  short,  and  monuments 
of  his  reign  are  few.  His  name  is  found  on  the  rocks  in  the 
copper  mines  in  Sinai,  and  on 
a  rock  at  Kummah  in  Nubia, 
but  details  of  his  reign  are 
wanting.  An  interesting  glazed 
steatite  plaque,  bearing  his 
name  and  that  of  Prince 
Amfeni,  will  be  found  in  Wiill- 
case  150  in  the  Fourth  Egyp- 
tian Room,  No.  I. 

The  last  ruler  of  this  dynasty 
was  Sebek-nefcrut-Ra,  the 
Skemiophrjs  of  Manetho,  and 
sister  of  Amenemhat  IV  ;  her 
reign  was  short,  and  her 
monuments  are  few.  The 
most  important  is  the  glazed 
cylinder-seal  inscribed  with 
four  of  her  royal  names,  ex- 
hibited in  Table-case  D,  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room,  No.  134. 

In  connexion  with  theXIIth 
dynasty  must  be  mentioned 
King  Her,  who  may  have  been 
a  son  of  Amenemhat  III,  or  of 
Usertsen  III  (see  his  scarab. 
No.  37,652),  and  an  Usertsen 
with  the  prenomen  of 
Senefer&b-Ra,  who  is  some- 
times called  Usertsen  IV. 

The  rule  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty  was  long  and  pros- 
perous ;  and  art,  and  sculpture, 
and  literature  flourished.  The 
art  of  the  period  is  developed 
directly   out    of   that    of   the 

Ancient  Empire,  but  one  of  the  most  prominent  character- 
istics is  an  increased  tendency  towards  realism  which  is 
especially   seen    in   the   designs   and   workmanship  of  small 


Shrine  dedicated  to  OsEiis  by  P>- 
suten.sa,  scribe,  who  flourished 
in  ihe  reign  of  .\menemhal  III, 
it.c.  ajoa 

[Nonhern  Eg)*plian  Uallery, 

Bny  I,  No.  174  ) 


le  of  Ihe  king  is  ii< 


„  but  Am. 


m^il  111  m 
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objects.  The  Scarabs  of  the  X 1 1  th  dynasty  are  particularly 
interesting  and  beautiful,  and  a  splendid  set  of  examples  is 
exhibited  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  The  sepulchral 
stelae  of  the  period  are  also  very  interesting,  and  many  of 
them  exhibit  clearly  the  transition  stages  between  the  "  false 


door"  of  the  mastaba  tomb  of  the  Ancient  Empire  and  the 
stele,  or  tablet,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  tomb.  The 
British  Museum  Collection  is  rich  in  Xllth  dynasty  stelae, 
comprising  examples  of  every  important  variety.  The 
inscriptions  upon  them  usually  open  with  the  formula  suten- 

(a-t^etep  i  A  ,  which  is  followed  by  a  prayer  to  one  or 
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more  gods  for  sepulchral  offerings  and  for  "glory  in  heaven, 
"  strength  upon  earth,  and  triumph  in  the  Other  World." 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  formula  suten  id 
hetep.  Some  think  that  it  is  a  prayer  to  "  the  king  to  give 
an  offering";  and  others  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  "  an  offering 
like  that  of  a  king " ;  and  many  different  renderings  have 
been  proposed  by  Egyptolc^ists.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that,  under  the  IVth  dynasty,  the  formula  may  have  been  a 
prayer  that  an  offering  might  be  given  by  the  king,  for  the 
king  was  regarded  as  ^e  equal  of  Anubis  and  Osiris  and  other 
gods  of  the  dead  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  everj- 
man  throughout  Egypt  could  expect  the  king  to  send  him  an 
offering  at  his  death,  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  formula  was  forgotten  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  it  was  only  prefixed  to  funerary 
texts  at  the  dictates  of  custom  or  tradition.  If  it  had  any 
meaning  at  all  in  the  later  dynasties,  it  would  probably  be 
that  of  a  petition  to  one  or  more  gods  for  the  gift  of  an 
offering  like  unto  that  made  for  a  king  after  his  death. 
Sepulchral  stelae  are  also  valuable  because  they  give  the  titles 
of  the  offices  held  by  deceased  persons,  and  because  they  often 
supply  biographies  of  men  who  played  important  parts  in  the 
history  of  their  country. 

Among  stelae  and  other  monuments  of  historical  value 
of  this  period  may  be  mentioned :  Stele  from  the  tomb  of 
Khnemu-hetep  at  Beni-Hasan  (Vestibule,  No.  182);  statue  of 
Atnenemt^t,  a  veritable  royal  kinsman,'  and  master  of  the 
robes  (Bay  i,  No,  183);  seated  figure  of  Ameni,  inscribed 
with  a  prayer  for  offerings  (Bay  I,  No.  184) ;  stele  of  NekhtA, 
a  Ha  Prince  (Bay  i,  No.  185) ;  stele  of  Anher-nekht,  chief 
clerk  of  grain  supply  (Bay  i.  No.  186) ;  stele  of  Antef,  an 
overseer  of  priests  (Bay  i.  No.  187) ;  stele  of  Sa-Ant^er,  a 
deputy  keeper  of  the  seal,  with  figures  of  eighteen  of  his  children 
and  relatives  bearing  offerings  (Bay  i.  No.  189);  stele  of  the 
lady  Khu,  with  figures  of  her  two  husbands  and  twelve 
children  (Bay  i,  No.  190) ;  stele  set  up  to  the  memory  of 
sixteen  persons  and  their  mothers  (Bay  2,  No.  191) ;  stele  of 
Sebek-aaiu,  with  hieroglyphics  inlaid  with  blue  paste  (Bay  2, 
No.  193) ;  stele  of  Ameni,  of  unusual  style  (Bay  2,  No.  194) ; 
stele  of  Erta-Antef-tatau,  a  governor  of  the  SOdSn  (Bay  4, 

'    1  Tr      suUn  rckh,   "  roj'»I  kiniman."    The  tille  of  "royal  kins- 

man "  was  often  bestowed  upon  officials  by  kings  as  1  reward  for  faithful  services  ; 
Amenemtiiit  means  ihat  his  tille  was  not  hoooraiy. 
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No.  196) ;  and  stele  of  Antef,  with  an  inscription  of  twenty 
lines  in  which  the  deceased  describes  his  virtues  and  abilities 
(Bay  7,  No.  197)-  As  examples  of  the  wall-paintings  on  the 
tombs  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  the  slabs  from  the 
tomb  of  Tel^uti-l^etep,  a  high  official  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Amenemhat  II  (Bay  2,  Nos.  198-200;  Bay  7, 
No.  201).  To  the  same  period,  or  a  little  later,  belongs  the 
sandstone  obelisk  which  was  set  up  to  the  memory  of  an 
Egyptian  official  of  the  copper  mines  at  Saribit  al-KhSdim  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (Bay  i,  No.  2D2). 

The  other  monuments  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  consist  of 
altars,  or  tablets  for  offering:s,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  are  exhibited  in  Bays  14, 16,  and  17.  Among  the  altars 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty  may  be  noted  that  of  the  Ha  prince 
Usertsen,  a  superintendent  of  the  prophets,  sculptured 
with  figures  of  vases  and  two  tanks,  and  inscribed  with  an 
address  to  the  living  (Bay  17,  No.  269).  The  altar  is  a 
rectangular,  flat  slab  of  stone,  with  a  projection  which  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  spout,  from  which  the  drink  offerings 
were  supposed  to  run  off  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive 
them.  In  the  altar  small  rectangular  tanks  were  sometimes 
cut,  but  usually  the  surface  was  sculptured  with  figures  of 
haunches  of  meat,  bread-cakes,  fruit,  flowers,  unguent  vases, 
libation  jars,  etc.,  and  on  the  edges  and  side--^  were  inscribed 
prayers  for  funerary  offerings  of  meat  and  drink  and  for 
things  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  dead.  The 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  material  things  placed  on  such 
altars  possessed,  like  animated  creatures,  two  bodies  and 
spirits  ;  their  bodies  were  consumed  by  the  priests  and  others, 
and  their  spirits  by  the  gods.  Some  believed  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  offerings. 

We  now  come  to  a  period,  i.e.,  that  of  the  Xlllth,  XlVth, 
XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth  dynasties,  which  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties. Not  only  is  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
these  dynasties  unknown,  but  authorities  differ  greatly  in  their 
estimate  of  the  length  of  the  period  of  their  rule.  Some  say 
that  the  interval  between  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth  dynasties 
consisted  of  more  than  500  years,  and  others  that  it  was  less 
than  200 years.    The  figures  given  by  Manelho  areas  follows : — 

Xlllth dynasty.  From  Thebes.  60  kings  in  453  years. 
XlVth        „  „     Xors.      76      „      in  I  «4  (or  484  years). 

XVth  „  Shepherds.  6  „  in  284  years. 
XVIth  „  Shepherds.  32  „  in  518  years. 
XVIIth       „        Shepherds.  5  (?)  kings  in  151  years. 
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Plate  XXVII. 


inite  slalue  of  King  Sekhem-ualch-taui-Ri. 

Xllllh  or  XlVih  dynasty,  B.C.  aooo. 
n  Gallery,  Bay  1,  No.  276.] 
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Plate  XXIX. 


Meiii:>iul  cone  ol  Sebek-hetep,  a  ^ribc,  who  Nourished  in  (he  reign  of 

Sebek-em-sB-f,  B.C.  3000. 

[Northern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  l,  No.  380.]  XlUth  dynasty. 
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The  total  of  these  years  is  i  ,590  according  to  one  reckoning 
and  1,290  according  to  another,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
either,  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that  the  total  of  i.SQO 
or  1,290  years  represents  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  at  Thebes,  and  of  those  who  ruled  in  the  Delta.  In 
fact  it  is  clear  that,  except  at  rare  intervals,  between  the 
Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth  dynasties  a  king  of  the  North  and 
a  king  of  the  South  were  always  reigning  at  the  same  time  in 
Egypt,  and  that  neither  was  sufficiently  strong  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  country.  The  evidence  derived  from 
the  monuments  seems  to  indicate  that  the  power  of  the 
Theban  kings  declined  steadily  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  and  that,  as  it  declined,  the  power  of  the  nomad 
Semites  from  the  east,  who  are  known  as  Hyksos  or  Shep- 
herds, increased  until  the  end  of  the  j>eriod,  when  the  Theban 
kings  became  strong  enough  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  country.  The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
kings,  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  reigned  during  the 
Xlllth  and  XlVth  dynasties,  are  known  from  scarabs  and 
lai^er  monuments,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  reigns. 

Of  the  monuments  of  the  period  in  the  British  Museum 
may  be  specially  noted  :  Red  granite  seated  figure  of  Sekhem- 
uatch-taui-Ra,akingoftheXlHth  or  XlVth  dynasty.  This 
is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  and  is  unlike  any  other  statue  in 
the  gallery.  The  body  lacks  the  heaviness  of  the  statues  of 
the  earlier  period.  On  the  throne  are  cut,  in  outline,  figures 
of  two  lions  placed  back  to  tiack.     Above  them  are  the  signs 

sa  dnkk  mH-  -V-,  i.e.,  the  "  fluid  of  life,"  which  the  king  derived 
from  Ra,  the  Sun-god  (see  Plate  XXVII ;  Bay  1,  No.  276).  Of 
interest  also  are  three  stelae  of  private  individuals,  each  of 
which  mentions  the  name  of  a  king,  viz.,  Sekhem-ka-Ra  (see 
Plate  XXVIII),  wiih  the  Horus  name  of  Sankh-taui  (Bay  2, 
\o.  277),  Sebek-l^etep,  with  the  prenomen  of  Kha-nefer-Ra 
{Bay  s.  No.  278),  and  Ab-da  (Bay  5,  No.  279).  To  this 
period  belongs  the  axe  handle  of  S<^hem-uatch-taui-Ra 
(Sebek-hetep)  a  king  (Table-case  E,  Third  Egyptian  Room, 
No.  104).  lo  a  somewhat  later  period  belong  the  interesting 
memorial  cone  of  the  scribe  Sebek-hetep,  who  fiourished 
in  the  reign  of  Sebek-em-sa-f  (see  Plate  XXIX),  of  the 
XlVth  dynasty,  a  unique  object  (Bay  1,  No.  280),  and  the 
royal  inscribed  green  stone  scarab,  with  a  human  face,  set 
in  a  gold  plinth,  which  probably  came  from  the  tomb  of  this 
king  at  Thebes  (Table-case  J,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room, 
No.  195).     Of  interest,  too,  are  the  royal  stele  of  the  little- 
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known  king  Ap-uat-em-sau-f  (Bay  3,  No.  281);  the  stele  of 
I^etei>-neteru  and  Tet^uti-aa,  which  n:ientions  another  hitherto 
unknown  king  (Bay  4,  No.  282);  the  stele  of  Ptaii-sankh, 
mentioning  king  Ra-I:letep  (Bay  J,  No.  283) ;  and  the  siab 
from  the  temple  of  Osorkon  II  at  Bubastis,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Sekhem-khu-taui-Ra  (Bay  23,  No.  284). 

To  a  great  many  stelae  of  private  individuals,  who  flourished 
between  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth  dynasties,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  exact  dates,  for  very  few  of  them  mention  royal 
names,  and  the  inscriptions  cut  on  them  afford  no  clue.  Fine 
examples  of  the  transition  period  of  funerary  sculpture,  stelae, 
etc.,  are :  Stele  of  NebA,  an  inspector  (Bay  r.  No.  285) ;  grey 
granite  portrait  figure  of  an  ofificial  of  Athribis  (Bay  2, 
No.  288)  ;  granite  figure  of  Nefer-iri,  from  Bubastis  (Bay  2, 
No.  289) ;  stele  of  Pai-Nel?si,  the  store  keeper  of  the  gold 
which  came  from  the  Sfldan  (Bay  7,  No.  299) ;  stele  of 
Antef-Aqer-ankh-khu  (Bay  7,  No.  301) ;  stele  of  Queen 
Mer-seker  (Bay  9,  No.  330). 

The  Hyksos. — Comparatively  soon  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  XII Ith  dynasty,  the  Delta  and  northern 
parts  of  Egypt  were  little  by  little  occupied  by  a  con- 
federation of  Semitic  nomad  tribes  to  whose  leaders,  on  the 
authority  of  Flavius  Josephus,  the  historian  (who  died  about 
A.D.  100),  the  name  of  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings  has  been 
given.     The  word    Hyksos   is   derived   from   two  Egyptian 

words  Hequ-Shasu  |^^j  ^"^^^tLij-  ''■«-  the 
Shekhs  or  Governors  of  the  Shasu,'  or  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
Eastern  Desert,  Syria,  etc.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
they  fought  for  the  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  migrated  into  the  Delta,  and  that,  after  a  few 
generations,  they  found  that  their  power  and  numbers  were 
sufKcientiy  great  to  enable  them  to  assume  the  mastery  of  the 
whole  country  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Hyksos,  who  had  settled 
in  the  Delta,  adopted,  little  by  Hltle,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  at  length  their  chiefs  adopted  the 
Egyptian  langu^e  and  religion,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  the 
old  Pharaohs,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Egyptian 
kings.     They  apparently  worshipped  several  gods,  the  chief 

'  The  word  Shasu  means  prim»rilj'  "  robber,"  and  J  )T]T  i  p  is/vi  is  the 
"land  of  ihe  robber,"  i.e.,  (he  nomad  desert  man,  who  plundered  caravans  at 
every  opportunily.  Later,  Skasu  JtTiJ  8^  i  _P  ^  tj|  [  .  means  merely 
"  pastoral  desert  tribes." 
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of  whom    was   Sutekh    I  -,    wj.   and   him  they  identified 

"*  ^  PmI^'  ">'  S""  ]^«1y.  ""=  o"   Egyptian 
god  of  darkness  and  evil. 

According  to  Josephus  the  chief  kings  of  the  Hyksos 
were  :  Salatts,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  and  fortified  the 
city  of  Avaris,  near  Tanis,  and  garrisoned  it  with  250,000 
men;  he  reigned  13  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Beon, 
who  reigned  44  years,  and  Apachnas,  who  reigned  36  years 
and  7  montlis,  and  Apophis,  who  reigned  61  years,  and 
Jonias  who  reigned  50  years  and   i   month,  and  Assis,  who 


reigned  49  years  and  2  months.  Of  the  objects  in  the  British 
Museum  which  belong  to  the  Hyksos  Period  may  be 
mentioned :  i.  The  famous  Mathematical  Papyrus  (No. 
10,058),  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Aa-user-Ra 
( Q  "^^n']  II] ,  or  ApepA  I  ;  2.  A  red  granite  slab  from  the 
temple  of  Bubastis,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Apep& 
(JJ°jJ  (Bay  23,  No.  339);   3.  A  scarab  inscribed  Aa-peb, 

the  prenomen  of  Nubti,  a  king  whose  cartouches  appear  on 
the  famous  Stele  of  400  years '  (No.  32,368) ;  4,  The  granite 
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lion  (Bay  s,  No.  340)  on  the  breast  of  which  is  cut  the 
cartouche    |I  (  O  P  J 1  Suser-en-Kd,  i.e.,  the  prenomen  of 

King    Khiaa  (©l']^'*^^]-      This  lion  was  purchased  at 

Baghdad,  but  its  provenance  is  unknown.  Besides  these  the 
British  Museum  possesses  a  large  number  of  scarabs  of  the 
Hyksos  Period  inscribed  with  the  names  of  kings  and  royal 
personages. 

Another  Hyksos  king,  Aa-qenen-Ra  Apep4  II,  is  made 
known  to  us  by  SalHer  Papyrus  II  (No.  10,185),  which  shows 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  one  of  the  Theban  kings 
called  Seqenen-Ra.  According  to  this  document  there  was 
enmity  between  Apepa  11  and  Seqenen-Ra,  his  vassal,  but  as 
the  papyrus  is  nlutilated  the  result  of  their  enmity  is  unknown. 

During  one  portion  of  the  Hyksos  Period  a  group  of 
petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  each  of  whom  was  called  Antef-aa, 
ruled  either  at  Thebes  or  Coptos,  and  a  few  of  their 
monuments  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  British  Museum 
are :  l.  Stone  memorial  pyramid  of  Antef-aa  Ap-Maat 
(Vestibule,  South  wall.  No.  341);  2.  Slab  sculptured  with  a 
figure  of  Antef  Nub-kheper-Ra(Bay  4,  No.  342);  3.  Gilded 
coffin  of  Antef-aa  (Wall-case  2,  First  Egyptian  Room). 

It  has  been  said  above  that  there  was  enmity  between 
Apepa  II  and  Seqenen-Ra,  but  the  monuments  prove  that 
there  were  three  kings  who  bore  the  Seqenen-Ra  prenomen, 
and  it  seems  that  all  three  waged  war  against  the  Hyksos  in 
the  north ;  their  full  names  were  Seqenen-Ra  (I),  Tau-aa, 
Seqenen-Ra{II),  Tau-aa-aa,  Seqenen-Ra  (III),  Tau-aa-qen. 
The  greatest  warrior  of  the  three  was  undoubtedly  the  last 
named,  and  it  was  he  who  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  foreigner.  He  was  supported  by  all  classes  of 
Egyptians,  for  the  Hyksos  were  hated,  and  especially  by  the 
priests  of  Amen-Ra  at  Thebes,  who  regarded  the  demand  of 
the  Hyksos  king  that  Seqenen-Ra  111  should  worship  the 
god  Sutekh  as  a  grave  insult  to  their  god  Amen-Ra.  Seqenen- 
Ra  III  refused  to  worship  Sutekh,  and  proclaimed  his 
independence.  Of  the  battles  which  were  fought  during  the 
war  that  followed  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  one  of 
them  the  brave  leader  in  the  struggle  for  national  independence 
was  slain.  When  his  mummy  was  unrolled  at  Cairo,  in  1886, 
it  was  seen  that  the  lower  jaw-bone  was  broken  and  the 
skull  split ;  there  were  also  large  wounds  in  the  side  of  the 
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head  and  over  the  eye,  and  one  ear  had  been  hacked  away. 
Tau-aa-qen  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (?)  Ka-mes,  whose 
reign  was,  howev(;r,  short.  To  him  belonged  the  fine  bronze 
axe-head  inscribed  with  his  names  and  titles  exhibited  in 
Table-case  B  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room  (No.  s),  and  the 
spear  head,  similarly  inscribed,  of  which  see  a  cast  in  the 
same  ca-.e  (No.  191).  Ka-mes  had  several  children  by  his 
wife  Aahhetep,  and  some  of  their  sons  may  have  ruled  for 
a  short  time ;  but  the  country  was  very  unsettled,  and  the 
first  to  succeed  in  restoring  law  and  order  was  Aa^mes, 
or  Atnasis  I,  the  founder  of  the  XVI I  Ith  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    NEW   EMPIRE. 

Tbe  Eighteenth  Dynasty.    From  Thebes. 

About  B.C.  1600. 

Under  this  dynasty  Egypt  formed  her  empire  in  Western 
Asia,  and  conquered  and  occupied  the  Egyptian  SfldSn, 
probably  so  far  south  as'the  Bahr  al-Ghaz9l.  The  Hyksos  were 
expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  first  kings  of  the  dynasty,  and 
the  peoples  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Deserts  were  held  in 
check  with  a  firm  hand.  King  after  king  made  frequent 
raids  on  a  lai^e  scale  into  Syria  and  the  SOdan,  and  on  each 
occasion  brought  back  untold  spoils,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  which  was  expended  on  the  building  of  great  temples  like 
those  of  Karnak,  Luxor,  and  D£r  al-Bahari.  Trade  developed 
to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  riches  increased;  and  the 
king  and  his  priests  and  nobles  were  able  to  gratify  their  love 
of  splendid  temples,  colossal  statues,  lofty  obelisks,  large 
palaces,  fine  houses  and  gardens,  decorated  furniture, 
elaborate  jewellery,  costly  tombs,  etc.  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  temple-schools  education  prospered, 
literature,  art,  painting  and  sculpture  flourished,  and  the  vast 
works  which  were  undertaken  by  the  Government  encouraged 
handicraftsmen  of  every  kind  in  the  production  of  the  best 
work.  Among  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  Egypt,  viz., 
Thothmes  III  and  Amen-hetep  III. 

The  first   king   of   the  dynasty  was  Aahmes,  or  Amasis  I, 
B  C     lAoo    ^'^^  carried  on   the   war   against   the   Hyksos 
■    '  ■   which   Seqenen-Ra   had   b^un.     He  captured 

the  city  of  Avaris,  the  stronghold  of  the  Hyksos,  and 
turned  the  enemy  out  of  the  country,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign  he  captured  the  city  of  Sharuhen  (mentioned  in 
Joshua  xix,  6),  in  Syria.  He  subsequently  invaded  Nubia 
and  compelled  the  tribes  to  pay  tribute.  Among  the  monu- 
ments of  his  reign  are  the  massive  granite  altar  inscribed 
with   his   name  (Bay   16,   No.  343) ;   the   head   of   a   seated 
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figure  of  Nefert-4ri,  his  wife  (Bay 
12,  No.  344);  the  ushabtf  figure  of 
the  king  {Wall-case  84,  Second 
Egyptian  Room,  No.  129);  and  the 
portrait  of  the  Queen  (Case  1,  Third 
Egyptian  Room,  No.  3). 

Amen-betep  I,  the  son  of 
Amasis  I,  continued  the  war  in 
Nubia,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Amen  and  other  sanctu- 
aries ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  the  Priests  of 
Amen.  From  a  building  made  byhim 
at  D^r  al-Bahari  came  the  magnifi- 
cent painted  limestone  statue  of  the 
kingf,  in  the  mummied  form  and  with 
the  White  Crown  of  Osiris,  exhibited 
in  the  Northern  Egyptian  Gallery 
(No.  346),  and  the  stele  on  which 
are  sculptured  figures  of  Neb-^apt- 
Ra  Meathu-^etep  and  AJnen- 
^etep  I  (Bay  9,  No.  347).  Other 
interesting  monuments  of  this  reign 
are :  the  stele  of  Pa-shet,  a  judge, 
who  is  seen  adoring  the  king  and 
queen  (Bay  7,  No.  348) ;  and  a  stele 
with  figures  of  the  king  and  queen 
(Bay  9,  No.  349).  The  inscriptions 
and  scenes  on  several  stelae  show 
that  Amen-hetep  I  and  his  queens 
were  included  among  the  gods  ;  see 
the  stelae  of  I^ui  (Bay  8,  No.  352), 
Pa-ren-aefer  (Bay  8,  No.  353), 
Amen-em-4pt  (Bay  10,  No.  354), 
Amea-men  (Bay  10,  No.  355),  and 
Bui,  son  of  Nefert-itha  (Bay  11, 
No.  357).  I 

Tel^uti-mes    I,     or    Thotbmes    I, 
B  C   IKVL    ^         ^^^     ^^    Amen- 
■    ^^    hetep  I,  ma4e  Napata, 

at  the  foot  of  the  Fourth  Cataract,  „.  .        r   »    „  v  .       i 

.       .1  Slfttue    of   Amen-l^etep     I, 

the  border  of  his  kingdom   to   the  b.c.  1600,  in  the  foim  of 

south ;  and  he  waged  war  in  Northern  Osiris,  wearing  the  down 

Syria.     He  added  to  the  temple  of        r^,   .^"^ '„*  ^°V"'>  „ 

J  r"-   "'  [Northera  Egyptian  Gallery, 

Bay  3,  No.  346.] 


430  hatshepset's  expedition  to  punt. 

Amen,  and  set  up  obelisks  at  Karnak.  Among  objects 
bearing  his  name  are  two  bricks  and  a  steatite  vase  inscribed 
with  hisprenomen  and  name  (Wall-cases  rso  and  175  in  the 
Fourth  Egyptian  Room). 

Thotbmes  II,  the  son  of  Thothmes  I  and  Mut-Nefert, 
married  his  half-sister  Hatshepset ;  during  his  short  reign,  war 
was  carried  on  in  Syria  and  Nubia,  and  many  temples  in 
Egypt  and  forts  in  Nubia  were  repaired  or  rebuilt.  Among 
the  monuments  of  this  reign  may  be  mentioned  the  scarabs 
■  in  Table-case  D  (Fourth  Egyptian  Room)  and  a  portion  of  a 
slab  inscribed  with  his  Horus  name  (Third  Egyptian  Room, 
Wall-case  103,  No.  937). 

After  the  death  of  Thothmes  II,  his  widow  hatshepset 
reigned  alone  for  some  years,  and  she  built  the  famous 
temple  of  D4r  al-Ba^art,  the  walls  of  which  she  decorated 
with  reliefs  illustrating  her  Expedition  to  Puat.  The  temple 
was  called  "  Tcheser-Tcheseru,"  i.e.,  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  and 
the  architect  was  Senmut ;  it  was  built  close  to  the  temple 
of  Menthu-Hetep  Neb-hap-Ra,  and  was  ranged  in  three 
terraces.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  was  approached  by 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  led  to  the  pylon  at  the  entrance, 
where  stood  two  obelisks.  She  also  set  up  two  great  granite 
obelisks  in  honour  of  her  father  Thothmes  I.  About  twenty 
years  before  her  death  she  associated  her  nephew  Thothmes  III 
with  her  in  the  rule  of  the  kingdom.  Many  scarabs,  a  gold 
ring,  a  wooden  cartouche,  and  an  alabaster  vase,  inscribed 
with  her  names  and  titles,  are  exhibited  in  the  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room  (Table-cases  P  and  J  and  Wall-case  139).. 

Thothmes  III,  the  son  of  Thothmes  1 1  and  the  lady  Aset, 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  he  reigned  for 
about  S3  years,  21  years  as  co-regent  with  Hatshepset,  and 
32  years  alone.  Soon  after  he  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  he 
began  a  series  of  campaigns  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Asia,  and  his  arms  were  everywhere 
victorious.  In  the  first  campaign  he  captured  the  city  of 
Megiddo,  in  Syria,  and  brought  back  an  immense  quantity 
of  spoil.  Subsequently  he  undertook  some  fifteen  campaigns 
into  different  parts  of  Western  Asia ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  appears  to  have  raided  the  SOdSn,  The  vast 
wealth  which  he  drew  from  Asia  enabled  him  to  be  a  generous 
friend  of  the  priesthood, and  to  repair,  rebuild  and  enlarge  and 
found  sanctuaries  for  the  great  gods  of  Egypt.  He  carried  on 
extensive  building  operations  at  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  Abydos, 
Denderah,  Coptos,  Der  al-Bahari,  Madinat  Habii,  Hermonthis, 
Esna,  Edfu,  etc. ;  but  his  greatest  work  was  the  colonnade 
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which  he  built  in  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Karnak,  150  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  with  50  columns  and  32  rectangular  pillars 
(see  Plate  XXX).  He  founded  the  temple  of  Sulb  (Soleb) 
near  the  Third  Cataract,  and  dedicated  a  temple  at  Semnah 
to  Usertsen  III.  At  Karnak  and  elsewhere  he  set  up 
magnificent  granite  obelisks,  one  of  which,  commonly  called 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  now  stands  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. He  was  buried  in  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes;  and  his  mummy  was  wrapped  in  a  linen 
sheet  inscribed  with  the  text  of  the  CLIVth  Chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  and  extracts  from  the  Litany  of  Ra. 

Among  the  many  monuments  of  Thothmes  III  and  his 
reign  may  be  mentioned :  I.  The  magnificent  head,  in  red 
granite,  from  a  colossal  statue  of  the  king,  found  by  Belzoni 
at  Karnak  (No.  360,  Northern  Gallery;  see  Plate  XXXI) ; 
the  total  height  of  the  head  and  crown  is  9  ft.  S  in.,  and 
the  width  of  the  face  is  z  ft.  7^  in.  2.  Massive  granite 
monument  with  figures  of  the  god  Menthu-Ra  and  Thothmes  . 
in  in  relief  (Bay  2,  No.  363).  3.  Fragment  of  the  obelisk 
set  up  by  the  king  at  Heliopolis  (Bay  12,  No.  364);  and  a 
door  jamb  from  a  temple  of  Thothmes  III  at  Wadi  Halfah 
(Bay  10,  No.  365).  Of  interest,  too,  are  the  cast  of  a  granite 
sphinx  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  III  on  its  breast 
(Northern  Gallery,  No.  366);  the  cast  of  the  famous  granite 
stele  inscribed  with  an  address  to  the  king  by  Amen-Ra,  in 
which  the  god  describes  the  exploits  of  Thothmes  HI  (Central 
Saloon,  No.  367) ;  portion  of  a  stele  dated  in  the  35th  year  of 
Thothmes  III  (Bay  1 1,  No.  368) ;  slab  with  scenes  of  Amen- 
betep  I  and  Thothmes  III  adoring  the  gods  (Bay  12,  No.  369), 
Among  smaller  objects  inscribed  with  his  name  may  be 
mentioned  the  glass  jug,  gold  rings,  razor  (?),  tools  and 
weapons  in  bronze,  and  bricks  made  of  Nile  mud,  exhibited 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms.  There  are  also 
the  stele  of  Messniu,  a  priest  in  his  temple  (Bay  8.  No.  372), 
and  the  statue  of  Netchem,  who  prayed  to  the  royal   /Ca 

of  Thothmes  HI  1^  U  fo^^l  (Bay  9,  No.  373). 
To  the  joint  reign  of  Thothmes  III  and  Hatshepset  belongs 
the  statue  of  Anebni,  the  master  of  the  armoury,  which  was 
■set  up  to  his  memory  by  his  august  master  and  mistress 
(Bay  9,  No.  374)- 

Amen-^etep  II  fought  in  Syria,  and  penetrated  ihe  SQdfin  as 

B  C   IWO     ^^'^  ^^  W^d  Ha-Nagaa,  about  80  miles  north  of 

■    *    ^^'    Khartilm ;   he  caused  the  body  of  one  of  the 
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chiefs  whom  he  had  slain  in  Syria  to  be  sent  to  Napata 
(Gebel  Barkai),  and  hung  upon  the  city  walls  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Nubians.  Of  monuments  of  his  reign  may  be 
noted :  The  royal  ushabti  figure  in  diorite  (Wall-case  84, 
Second  Egyptian  Room,  No.  7) ;  the  glass  and  alabaster 
vessels  (Table-case  H  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room),  and  the 
axe-head  in  Table-case  B  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room  ; 
the  stele  of  Athu^  second  priest  of  the  king  (Bay  4,  No.  375) ; 
and  the  portion  of  the  bowl  dedicated  by  the  scribe  Tehuti- 
mes(Bay  12,  No.  376). 

The  reign  of  Thothmes  IV  was  short  and  unimportant. 
He  made  one  or  more  raids  into  Nubia,  an  expedition  into 
Syria;  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  set  up  a  tablet 
between  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx  stating  that  the  god  of  the 
Sphinx,  Henikhuti-Khepera-Ra-Temu,  appeared  to  him  one 
day  before  he  was  king,  and  bade  him  remove  the  sand  which 
had  closed  him  in  on  all  sides,  and  promised  him  that  he 
should  become  king  if  he  obeyed.  Thothmes  undertook  the 
work,  and  in  due  course  became  king.  His  inscription 
mentions  king  Khaf-Ra  (Chephren)  in  connexion  with  some 
work  (probably  a  clearing  of  the  sand)  performed  for  the 
Sphinx.  Among  the  monuments  of  his  reign  may  be 
noted  the  stele  of  Amen-betep,  an  officer  who  accompanied 
the  king  into  Western  Asia  and  the  SfldSn  (Bay  1 1.  No.  377) ; 
and  the  stele  of  Nefer-hat,  overseer  of  the  works  in  the 
Temple  of  Abydos  (Bay  8,  No.  3^).  Thothmes  IV  married 
a  lady  named  Mut-em-u4a,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Amen-hetep  III.  The  granite  boat  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  queen  as  the  counterpart  of  the  goddess  Mut,  is 
exhibited  in  the  Northern  Gallery  (Bay  7,  No.  379).  For  a 
portion  of  the  head  of  her  seated  figure  from  the  boat  see 
Bay  7,  No.  380.  Some  think  that  Mut-em-uaa  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  daughter  of  Artatama,  king  of  Mitani.' 

Amen-l^etep  III,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  declared 

himself    to    be   an   incarnation   of  the   god   Amen-Ra ;    he 

reigned  about  36  years.     In   ihe  fifth  year  of  his  reign   he 

marched  into  the  SfldSn  and  crushed  a  rebellion  at  Abhat, 

B  C   TAVi     **^'"g  750  prisoners.    He  subsequently  travelled 

■  ■  450-  jj^  many  parts  of  that  country,  and  built  a 
magnificent  temple  there,  near  the  modem  village  of  Sulb 
(Soleb),  which  he  dedicated  to  himself  as  the  god  of  the 
Sfldan,  He  made  many  expeditions  into  Western  Asia,  and 
whilst  there  he  enjoyed  lion-hunting  on  a  large  scale;  on  the 

'  Tell  al-Amariia  Tablet  aCBeilin,  No.  14. 
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large  scarabs  exhibited  in  Table-case  D  (Fourth  Egyptian 
Room)  he  states  that  he  shot  with  his  own  hand  one  hundred 
and  two  fierce  hons  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
His  frequent  visits  to  Western  Asia  enabled  him  to  continue 
the  friendly  personal  relations  with  the  kings  and  rulers  which 
his  father  inaugurated ;  and  he  married  several  of  their 
daughters,  e.g.,  a  daughter  of  Kadashman-Bdl,  king  of 
Karaduniyash  ;  a  daughter  of  Shutarna,  king  of  Mitani ;  and  a 
daughter  of  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitani.  He  also  married  a 
sister  of  Tushratta  called  Gilukhipa,  who  arrived  in  Egypt 
with  three  hundred  and  seventeen  of  her  principal  women. 
The  greatest  and  best  beloved  of  his  wives,  however,  was  Thi, 


The  Temple  of  Luxor,  built  by  Amen-lietep  III,  B.C.  1450. 

who  must  also  have  been  of  foreign  extraction.  Judging  by  the 
appearance  of  the  mummies  of  her  father,  luaa  and  her 
mother  Thuaa,  which  have  recently  been  found,  it  seems  that 
the  former  was  not  an  Egyptian,  but  a  native  of  some  part  of 
the  Eastern  Desert  or  Southern  Syria,  while  the  latter  was  a 
native  Egyptian  woman.  Their  daughter  Thi  was  a  very 
remarkable  woman  in  every  way,  and  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  her  son  Amen-hetep  IV  derived  from  her 
the  monotheistic  views  which  he  held. 

The  building  operations  of  Amen-hetep  1 1 1  were  on  a  very 
large    scale,    and    extended    from   one   end   of    Egypt   and 
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Nubia  to  the  other.  He  built  the  Apis  chapels  at  SakkArah  ; 
at  Thebes  he  built  a  pylon  ;  at  Karnak  the  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Theban  triad,  Amen-Ra,  Mut  and  Khensu  ;  in  the  Southern 
Apt  ((>.,  Luxor),  a  temple  to  Menthu,  and  a  temple  to  the 
goddess  Mut,  from  which  come  the  series  of  statues  of  Sekhet, 
a  fire-goddess,  exhibited  in  the  Northern  Egyptian  Gallery, 
Nos,  3S1-41O.  All  these  buildings  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile.  On  the  west  bank  he  erected  a  great  temple,  the 
Memnonium,  and  in  front  of  it  set  up  two  huge  statues  of 
himself  which  are  generally  known  as  the  Colossi  of  Memnon 
(see  Plate  XXXIII).  The  northern  statue  was  said  to  emit  a 
sweet,  sad  note  daily  at  sunrise,  and  for  this  reason  was 
known  as  the  "  vocal  statue  of  Memnon " ;  the  sound  was 
never  heard  after  the  statue  was  repaired  by  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus  (a.d,  193-21  i).  Amen-hetep  HI  also 
built  a  temple  at  Al-KSb,  and  another  to  the  god  Khnemu 
at  Elephantine,  and  at  Saddenga  in  the  SudSn  he  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  his  wife  Thi,  who  was  also  probably 
worshipped  there,  as  the  king  himself  was  worshipped  in  his 
temple  at  Sutb,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  reign  of  Amen-helep  HI  was  long  and  prosperous, 
and  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  city  of  Ni,  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  Karei,  in  the  Sfldan,  He  developed  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Sfldfln  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and 
exported  gold  to  the  countries  of  Western  Asia.  The 
monuments  of  this  reign  are  numerous ;  among  them  may 
be  specially  mentioned :  I.  A  tablet  inscribed  with  an  account 
of  the  crushing  of  the  revolt  in  Nubia  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  set  up  by  Meri-mes,  governor  of  the  SildAn 
(Bay  6,  No.  411).  2.  Two  colossal  seated  statues  of  Amen- 
hetep  in  (see  Plate  XXXII),  from  the  Memnonium  (Bay  8, 
No.  412;  Bay  9,  No.  413).  3.  Upper  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  (Bay  6,  No.  415),  and  two  heads  from  colossal 
sandstone  statues  of  the  king  (Bay  4,  No.  416;  Bay  5, 
No.  417).  4.  Head  from  the  granite  sarcophag:us  of  the 
king  (Central  Saloon,  No.  418).  5.  Grey  granite  column  from 
a  temple  built  by  him  at  Memphis  (?)  It  was  repaired 
by  Menephthah  I  under  the  XlXth  dynasty,  and  about 
100  years  later  Set-nekht  inscribed  his  cartouches  upon 
it  (Bay  7,  No.  419).  The  monuments  of  his  officials  are  also 
numerous.  The  most  interesting  are:  Granite  coffin  of 
Meri-mes,  governor  of  the  SCidkn  (Bay  1 2,  No.  420) ;  stele  of 
Sururu,  a  high  official  (Bay  7,  No.  422},  seated  figure  of 
Kames,  a  king's  messenger  (Bay  5,  No.  423) ;  a  slab,  with 
cornice,  from  the  tomb  of  Pa-ari,  an  overseer  of  the  granaries 
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of  Amen-Ra  at  Thebes  (Bay  lO,  No.  424) ;  stele  of  Apni, 
a  master  of  transport  (Bay  ll,  No.  425);  painted  statue  of 
Pa-ser,  an  Erpa,  from  Der  al-Bahari  (Bay  13,  No.  427); 
granite  statue  of  Amen-ljetep,  an  Erpa,  from  Bubastis(Bay  12, 
No.  428),  etc.  Of  special  interest  are  the  two  fine  red  granite 
lions,  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Gebel 
Barkal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fourth  Cataract.  No.  430  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Amen-hetep  III,  and  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  him  for  the  temple  of  Sulb ;  No.  431  was,  according 
to  the  inscription,  made  by  Tut-ankh-Amen,  a  later  king  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who  "  repaired  the  monuments  of  his 
father  Amen-hetep "  (see  Plate  XXXVI).  The  name  of  a 
late  Nubian  king,  Amen-Asni,  is  found  on  each  lion,  and  it  is 


Scarab  of  Amen-tetep  III.  recording        Scarab  of   Amen-h-.^tep  III,  recording 
(lie  names  of  the  parents  of  Queen  the  slaughlei  of  loi  lions  by  the  king 

Thi.     [No.  29,437.]  in   the   first  ten  years  of  his  reign. 

[No.  :2.520.] 

possible  that  he  may  have  brought  both  lions  to  Napata  from 
Sulb,  and  placed  them  in  his  own  temple.  Stelae  Nos.  432 
(Bay  10)  and  433  (Bay  9)  are  of  a  most  unusual  character. 
No.  432  is  a  late  (Ptolemaic)  copy,  written  in  hieratic,  of 
the  deed  of  endowment  of  the  funerary  chapel  of  Amen- 
tetep,  the  son  of  Bap,  the  famous  architect  who  built  the 
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Colossi,  dated  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Amen- 
hetep  in.  No.  433  is  inscribed  with  a  series  of  addresses 
which  can  be  read  both  perpendicularly  and  horizontally. 
Among  smaller  objects  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Amcn- 
hetep  III  and  Queen  Thi  may  be  noted  the  bronze  menAt 
amulet,  stamp,  vase,  brick,  stibium  pot,  plaque,  scarabs, 
etc.,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Egyptian 
Rooms, 

Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  this  reign 
are  the  Tell  al-Amama  Tablets,  a  fine  collection  of  which 
is  exhibited  in  Table-case  F  in  the  Babylonian  Room.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  letters  and  despatches,  etc.,  written  chiefly 
to  Amen-hetep  III  and  his  son  Amen-hetep  IV,  by  kings  and 
governors  of  countries,  provinces,  and  towns  in  Western 
Asia.  Nearly  all  are  written  in  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  in  the 
cuneiform  character.  They  were  found  in  a  chamber  to  the 
east  of  the  palace  of  Amen-hetep  IV,  in  the  city  of  Khut-Aten, 
near  the  modem  Tell  al-Amama,  Among  the  royal  letters 
in  the  British  Museum  are:  Draft  of  a  letter  from 
Amen-hetep  III  to  Kadashman-Bfil,  king  of  Karaduniyash 
(No.  29,784) ;  a  letter  from  Kadashman-Bil  to  Amen-feetep  III 
{No,  29,787);  letters  from  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitani,  to 
Amen-hetep  III  (Nos.  29,792,  29,791);  letter  from  Burra- 
buriyash  to  Amen-hetep  IV  (No.  29,785);  letter  from 
Tushratta  to  Thi,  queen  of  Egypt  (No.  29,794) ;  etc.*  (see 
PUtes  XXXIV,  XXXV). 

Amen-hetep  IV  was  the  son  of  Amen-hetep  III  and  Queen 
BC  lAOa.  ^'^''  ^""^  reigned  about  20  years.  In  his 
*  youth  he  became  a  warm  devotee  of  the  god 
Aten,  whose  visible  symbol  was  the  solar  disc,  and  rejected 
the  cult  of  Amen,  or  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  lived  at  Thebes,  and 
built  there  a   Benben     J      j    c:!,  or  shrine,  dedicated    to 

Harmachis  ;  and  it  seems  that  this  was  regarded  by  the  priests 
with  disfavour.  The  pretensions  of  the  priests  of  Amen  were 
unbearable  to  him,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  leave  Thebes 
and  build  a  royal  capital  elsewhere.     The  site  chosen  by  him 

'  Full  descriptions  of  all  Ihe  tablets  have  been  published  by  ihe  Tnistees  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  summaries  of  (he  contenis  and  (he  texts  in  The  Tell  aJ- 
AnuuiM  Tablets  iatli«  British  Museum,  Autotype  plates,  iSgi,  8vo.  Piicea&r.; 
and  see  the  Guide  to  the   Babylonian  and  AssTrian   CoUectima,  Second 

Edition,  190S,  pp.  177-192. 
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Plate  XXXIV. 


Letter  from  Ainen-lietep  III,  king  of  Egypt,  to  Kftda^hman-I)i}l,  king  of 
Karaduniyash. 
[No.  I,  Table-case  F,  Babylonittn  and  Assyrian  Room.] 
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Letter  from  Tushiatta,  king  of  Mitani,  lo  Ameii'hetep  III,  king  of  Egypt 
[No.  S,  Table-case  F,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Rooni.] 
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was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  modem  villages  of 
J^aggi  Kandil  and  Tell  al-Amarna.  There  he  built  a  temple 
to  Aten,  a  palace  for  himself,  and  houses  for  his  officials.  As 
the  new  capital  grew,  so  the  enmity  between  the  king  and  the 
priests  of  Amen  increased.  This  can  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
for  he  caused  the  name  and  representations  of  the  god  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  monuments.  Having  moved  to  his 
new  city,  which  he  called  Khut-Aten,  he  abandoned  his 
name  of  Amen-hetep,  because  it  contained  the  name  of  the 
god  he  despised,  and  adopted  the  new  name  of  Khu-en-Aten, 
i.e.,  the  "Spirit  of  Aten."  In  his  new  capital  he  established 
a  new  form  of  the  ancient  cult  of  Aten,  as  he  understood  it, 
in  the  temple  yet-Benben  ;  and  the  new  worship  was  carried 
on  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had  been  in  use  in  ' 
Heliopolis  for  some  two  thousand  years.  Incense  was  burnt 
on  the  altars,  offerings  of  all  kinds  were  made,  but  no  bloody 
sacrifices  were  offered  up ;  on  certain  occasions  the  king 
himself  officiated.  The  followers  of  Aten  declared  that  their 
god  was  almighty,  and  that  he  was  the  sole  creator  of  the 
universe;  they  ascribed  to  him  a  monotheistic  character, 
or  oneness,  which  denied  the  existence  of  any  other  god. 
Their  god  was  "One  Alone,"  and  different  in  nature  from 
any  of  the  other  gods  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  intolerance  of 
the  followers  of  the  cult  of  Aten  as  formulated  by  Amen- 
hetep  iV  which  made  them  hated  by  the  priests  of  Amen- 
Ra  at  Thebes. 

The  palace  and  houses  of  the  new  city  were  beautiful, 
and  were  richly  decorated.  Art  developed  in  a  new  direction, 
and  was  characterized  by  a  freedom  and  a  naturalism 
which  are  never  met  with,  before  or  after,  in  Egyptian 
history.  It  sanctioned  the  use  of  new  colours  and  new 
designs.  The  reliefs  and  pictures  of  the  king  prove  that  his 
features  were  unusual  in  character.  He  had  a  high,  narrow, 
receding  forehead,  a  large  aquiline  nose,  a  thin  mouth, 
projecting  chin,  a  slender  neck,  rounded  chest,  and  his  figure 
in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  a  woman  (see  Wall-case 
105,  Third  Egyptian  Room,  Nos.  213  and  214).  Whilst  the 
king  was  playing  the  priest  in  his  new  city,  and  making 
arrangements  for  building  shrines  to  Aten  in  the  Slldan, 
his  Asiatic  Empire  was  breaking  up.  The  Tell  al-Amarna 
letters  show  how  rapidly  the  desert  tribes  began  to  harass  the 
Egyptian  garrisons  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  to  hem  them 
in.     Amen-hetep    IV    made    no    attempt    to   maintain   his 
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authority  in  Asia,  or  to  keep  what  his  fathers  had  won  in  battle, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  mihtary  expedition  during  his 
reign.  Shortly  after  his  death  Eg>-pt  had  lost  her  Asiatic 
Empire,  his  new  city  was  destroyed,  the  cult  of  Aten  died 
out,  and  the  shrine  of  Harmachis  which  he  built  at  Thebes 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  stones  rebuilt  into  the  temple 
of  Amen.     Amen  and  his  priests  had  prevailed. 

Among  the  monuments  of  this  reign  may  be  mentioned ; 
I,  Base  of  a  Statue  of  Amen-^etep  IV,  inscribed  with  the 
names  and  titles  of  Khu-en-Aten ;  his  cartouche  as  Amen- 
hetep  IV  has  been  mutilated  (Bay  13,  No.  435).  2.  Base 
of  a  statue  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Khu-en-Aten  and 
his  wife  Nefertith  (Bay  13,  No.  436).  3-  Stele  of  I»tab-mai, 
inscribed  with  prayers  to  Aten  and  Ra  (Bay  10,  No,  438). 
The  Tell  al-Amama  letters  to  Amen-hetep  IV  will  be 
found  in  Table-case  F  in  the  Babylonian  Room ;  the 
scarabs,  ring:s,  etc.,  in  Table-cases  D  and  J  ;  and  a  fine 
porcelain  boomerang  in  Wall-case  150,  in  the  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room.  (For  a  rough  outline  drawing  of  Queen 
Nefertith  (?)  sec  Table-case  C  in  the  Third  Egyptian  Room, 
No.  4.) 

The  last  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  Tut-ankh-Amen, 
Ai,  and  Peni-em-beb;  the  first  two  of  these  married  members 
of  the  family  of  Amen-hetep  IV.  Fleru-em-heb  was  a  wise 
and  just  king,  and  his  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Of 
the  monuments  of  these  reigns  may  be  mentioned:  the  red 
granite  lion  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 
(Bay  10,  No.  431 ;  see  Plate  XXXVI)  ;  the  stele  of  Thuthu, 
a  steward  of  Ai  (Bay  12,  No.  439);  the  granite  statue  of 
I;Ieru-eni-l>eb  (Bay  13,  No.  441),  and  the  statues  of  Heru-em- 
heb  and  the  god  Menu,  or  Amsu  (Bay  12,  No.  442);  the 
stibium  tube  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  and  his  wife  Queen  Ankh- 
sen-Amen  (Wall-case  183,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room,  No.  23). 

The  statues,  stelae,  etc.,  of  the  XVIllth  dynasty  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  interest  as  illustrating 
the  perfection  to  which  art  attained  under  the  patronage  of 
wealthy  kings  and  the  priests  of  Amen.  Among  them  may  be 
noted  the  following:  Figure  and  steleof  Nekht-Menuor  Nekht 
Amsu,  holding  a  stele  (Bay  2,  No.  443) ;  figures  of  Ari-neferu 
and  his  wife  Apu  (Bay  3,  No.  444);  stele  of  Amen-eiii-(>at, 
inscribed  with  adorations  to  Osiris  (Bay  5,  No.  447) ;  granite 
figure  of  Kamesu,  a  scribe  (Bay  7,  No.  452) ;  stele  of  Pashe^ 
guardian  of  the  northern  lake  and  northern  pillars  of  Amen 
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(Bay  8,  No.  455) ;  stele  of  Nefer-renpit,  sculptured  with  a 
scene  representing  the  ceremony  of  Opening  the  Mouth  (Bay  8, 
No.  456) ;  stele  of  Tebutimes,  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  city 
gate  of  Memphis  (Bay  8,  No.  460) ;  stele  of  Beru-em-^eb  a  high 
official,  and  two  door-jambs  inscribed  with  a  hymn  to  the  Sun- 
god  (Bay  8,  Nos.  461-463) ;  stele  of  Neb-Ra,  on  which  are 
sculptured  four  eyes  and  two  ears  es**  =3.  '^'^  i^^Y  9. 
No.  467);  stele  of  Baa-aa,  a  royal  scribe  (Bay  9,  No.  474); 
stele  of  Hem  and  Sutui,  twin  brothers,  architects  and  clerks 
of  the  works  at  Thebes  early  in  the  XVI I  Ith  dynasty  (Bay  9, 
No.  475) ;  stele  of  Pashet  inscribed  with  praises  of  the  Syrian 
god  Reshpu  (Bay  10,  No.  478);  stele  of  Qa^  (Bay  10, 
No.  483} ;  stele  of  Ma^u,  captain  of  the  king's  bow  (Bay  10, 
No.  487) ;  stele  of  Anna  (Bay  1 1,  No.  503) ;  stele  of  Sebek- 
betep,  scribe  of  the  wine-cellar  (Bay  12,  No.  513) ;  sepulchral 
monument  of  Thuthu,  with  pyramidal  top  and  libation  basin 
attached  (Bay  13,  No.  549);  granite  figure  of  Qen-nefer, 
a  high  court  official  (Central  Saloon,  No.  556);  three  small 
inscribed  pyramids  (Bay  18.  Nos.  558-560) ;  painted  shrine  of 
Ani,  a  gardener  (Bay  18,  No.  561),  etc.  To  the  period  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  may  probably  be  attributed  the  seated 
statues  of  a  priest,  or  high  administrative  official,  and  his  wife 
in  Bay  18,  No.  565  (see  Plate  XXXVII).  This  monument  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  Here,  too,  must  be  noted 
a  very  rare  object,  viz.,  a  complete  wooden  door,  from  the 
tomb  of  Khensu-betep  at  Thebes,  on  which  is  cut  a  scene 
representing  the  deceased  making  offerings  to  Osiris-Khenti- 
Amenti,  in  the  presence  of  Hathor,  lady  of  Amcntet 
(Vestibule.  North  Wall,  No.  566). 


Nineteenth  Dynasty.    From  Thebes. 

AboufR.C.  1370. 

Rameses  I,  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty,  appears  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  an  elderly  man.  He  made 
an  attempt  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Sapalul,  the 
chief  of  the  Kheta,  or  Hittites;  and  he  seems  to  have  raided 
the  SddSn.  Monuments  of  his  reign  are  few  (see  the  scarabs 
inscribed  with  his  name  in  Table-case  D  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room). 
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The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Seti  I,  the  sonand  successor 
of  Rameses  I,  were  spent  in  fighting.  He  attacked  the  Shasu, 
or  nomad  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Desert  and  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  advanced 
to  the  city  of  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes,  and  conquered  it 
He  returned  to  Egypt  laden  with  spoil,  including  cedar  wood 
from  Lebanon  for  making  a  new  barge  for  Amen-Ra  at 
Thebes.  He  made  raids  in  the  Sfldin,  and  forced  the 
natives  to  assist  him  in  reworking  the  old  gold  mines  and 
opening  up  new  ones.  He  reopened  the  copper  mines  in 
Sinai,  and  all  the  large  quarries,  for  he  needed  much  stone 
for  his  buildings.  He  began  to  build  a  great  temple  at 
Abydos,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it:  the  walls  and  pillars 
are  ornamented  with  religious  scenes  and  figures  of  the  gods, 
and  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  Egypt.  In  one  of  the  corridors  is  the  famous  King  List, 
or  Tablet  of  Abydos,  which  contains  the  names  of  76  kings, 
the  first  name  being  that  of  Mena  or  Menes.  At  Kamak 
he  added  79  columns  to  the  Hall  of  Columns  (see 
Plate  XXX} ;  at  KQrnah  (Thebes)  he  finished  the  temple 
begun  by  his  father  Rameses  I ;  and  he  built  a  splendid 
tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (see  page  174). 
From  this  tomb  came  his  magnificent  alabaster  sarcophagus 
which  is  now  preserved  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Seti  I  built  a  temple  at  Dulgo,  near 
the  Third  Cataract,  probably  in  connexion  with  the  gold 
trade  carried  on  by  the  government ;  he  opened  up  roads  to 
the  gold  deposits  in  the  WSdi  Ulaki,  in  the  Eastern  Desert ; 
and  he  built  a  temple  at  Radassiyah  on  the  old  caravan  road 
which  ran  from  EdfO  to  the  emerald  mines  of  Gebel  Z&bar&, 
near  Berenice,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  dug  wells  at  many  places  in 
the  desert.  His  reign  was  comparatively  short,  lOor  15  years 
at  most,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Rameses  II, 
whom  he  had  made  co-regent.  Among  the  monuments 
of  his  reign  are :  Large  wooden  Ka-figure  of  Set!  I,  found  in 
a  chamber  in  his  tomb  (Central  Saloon,  No.  567) ;  three 
painted  slabs  from  the  tomb  of  Seti  I  (Central  Saloon, 
Nos.  56S-570) ;  and  a  grey  granite  clamp  from  a  wall 
in   Seti's   temple   at    Abydos,   inscribed  with   his  prenomen 

(oeii^  J| (Bay  1 8,  No. 572),     Among  smaller  objects  may  be 


noted  the  scarabs,  glazed  vase,  and  ushabtlu  figures  of  the 
king  exhibited  in  the  Second  and  Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms 
(Wall-cases  78,  79,  150  and  152).  A  stele  set  up  by  him 
at  Wadi  y^ifah  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  is  in  Bay   13 
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(No.  574),  and  the  stele  of  Ruma,  a  scribe  and  priest  in  his 
temple  at  Abydos,  is  in  Bay  11  {No.  573).  The  beautifully 
illustrated  Papyrus  of  Hunefer  was  written  in  this  reign 
(No.  9901). 

Ramessu,  or  Rameses  11,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek 
writers,  the  son  of  Seti  I,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
rule  of  the  kingdom  at 
an  early  age ;  he  was 
probably  between  20 
and  30  years  old  when 
he  became  sole  king  of 
Egypt.  He  reigned  67 
years,  and  died  aged 
about  100  years.  He 
married  many  wives, 
among  them  being  some 
of  his  own  near  relatives, 
and  was  the  father  of 
about  III  sons  and  51 
daughters.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years 
of  his  reign  he  made 
war  on  the  tribes  of  the 
SCldSn,  and  his  victories 
over  them  were  com- 
memorated by  the  rock- 
hewn  temple  at  BSt 
al-Wali,  near  Kal&bshah. 
Reproductions  in  plaster 
of  the  scenes  of  the 
paying  of  tribute  to  him 
are  exhibited  on  the 
North  and  South  walls 
of  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room.  In  the  fourth 
yearofhis  reign  Rameses 
was  fighting  in  Syria, 
and  so  began  the  series 
of  battles  with  the  Kheta 
and  their  allies  which 
lasted  for  fiiteen  or  six- 
teen years.  In  the  end  neither  side  was  victorious,  and  tinally 
Rameses  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaiy  with  the  prince  of  the 
Kheta,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Egypt  was  not  to  invade 
Kheta   territory,   and   that   the    Kheta  were   not   to   invade 


Kneeling  sUiluc  uf  Kamews  II  hoklin^  a 

lablel  fur  offering. 
{Southern  Egyplian  Gallery, 

Bav  17,  No.  584.] 
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Egypt.  The  Kheta  admitted  the  sovereignty  of  Rameses 
over  all  territory  south  of  the  Nahr  al-Kalb,  or  Dog  River, 
near  BfirOt,  in  Syria,  and  ihe  region  north  of  it  was  to  be 
Kheta  territory  for  ever.  The  most  important  among  the 
long  series  of  battles  was  the  Egyptian  attack  on  Kadesh, 
on  the  Orontes;  it  was  temporarily  successful,  but  it  cost 
Rameses  dear.  During  the  struggle,  Rameses  had  charged 
among  the  enemy  far  ahead  of  his  troops,  who  had  either 
been  killed  or  had  run  away.  When  the  king  realized 
his  position,  he  found  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
foe,  and  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  slain. 
Undaunted,   however,    he    girded   on    his    armour,    and    in 

the  strength  of  the  gods  Menthu  and  Bal  (Baal,  J^^^) 

he  turned  on  his  foes,  and  cut  his  way  through  them,  slaying 
large  numbers  as  he  escaped  from  their  midst.  "  I  was," 
said  the  king,  "  by  myself,  for  my  soldiers  and  my  horse- 
"  men  had  forsaken  me,  and  not  one  of  them  was  bold 
"  enough  to  come  to  my  aid."  This  episode  was  treated  in  a 
highly  poetical  manner  in  a  composition  generally  known 
as  the  Poem  of  Pentaurt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Pentaurt 
was  not  the  author,  but  merely  the  scribe  who  made  the 
fullest  copy  of  the  work  known,  namely,  that  in  the  British 
Museum  Patiyrus,  Sallier  III.  Thirteen  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kheta,  i.e.,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Rameses  1 1  married  the  daughter  of 
the  prince  of  the  Kheta,  ivhose  Egyptian  name  was  Maa-Ra- 
ur-neferu. 

Rameses  was  a  great  builder ;  his  name  is  found  every- 
where on  monuments  and  buildings  in  Egypt,  and  he 
frequently  usurped  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  inscribed 
his  own  name  on  statues,  etc.,  which  he  did  not  make. 
The  smallest  repair  of  a  sanciuary  was  sufficient  excuse  for 
him  to  have  his  name  ir.scribed  on  pillars,  archiiraves,  door- 
jambs,  and  every  prominent  part  of  the  bulldipg.  His 
greatest  works  were:  I,  The  rock-hewn  temple  of  Abu- 
Simbel,  dedicated  to  Amen,  Ra-Harniachis  and  Ptah  (see 
Plate  XXXVIII);  its  length  is  185  feet,  its  height  90  feet, 
and  the  four  colossal  statues  of  the  king  in  front  of  it  are  each 
60  feet  high.  In  the  large  hall  are  eight  square  pillars,  each 
30  feet  high,  each  with  a  colossal  figure  of  Osiris,  17  feet 
high,  standing  against  it.  2.  The  rock-hewn  temple  of  Bftt 
al-Wall  at  Kaiabshah.  3.  The  Ramesseum  at  Thebes, 
called  by  Diodorus  the  "Tomb  of  Osymandyas,"  and  by 
Strabo  the  "  Memnonium."     The  granite  statue  of  the  king 
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which  stood  before  the  second  pylon  was  60  feet  high,  and 
weighed  about  900  tons.  He  completed  the  Hall  of  Columns 
at  Karnak ;  added  to  the  temple  of  Amen-hetep  III  at 
Luxor  ;  and  set  up  several  statues  of  himself  and  two  granite 
obelisks,  each  about  80  feet  high.  In  the  Delta  he  rebuilt 
Tanis,  which  became  a  city  of  the  first  importance,  and  he 
built  the  city  of  Pa-Temu,  the  Pithom  of  Exodus  i,  li, 
which  is  now  called  Tall  al-Maskhufah ;  from  the  latter 
place  came  the  statue  of  the  "  Recorder  of  Pithom " 
(Bay  21,  No.  776).  At  Memphis,  Abydos,  and  every  im- 
portant city  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  he  carried  on  building 
operations  ;  and  he  dug  wells  in  WSdi  Ulaki,  In  the  desert 


to  the  east  of  Dakkah,  and  worked  the  gold  mines  there. 
His  reign  was  one  of  great  material  prosperity,  and  he 
lived  long  enough  to  carry  out  every  work  of  importance 
which  he  planned.  He  was  not  a  great  soldier  like 
Thothmes  III,  or  a  great  administrator  and  diplomatist 
like  Amen-hetep  III  ;  and  the  glory  and  power,  and  the 
territory  of  Egypt  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  days  of  those 
kings.  Few  of  the  works  carried  out  by  Rameses  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  great  kings  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  in  beauty  of  design,  finish,  and  solidity. 

L  2 
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The  monuments  of  this  reign  are  verj'  numerous,  and 
among  them  may  be  noted  the  following;  Wooden  Ka-fig^re 
of  Raineses  II,  from   his  tomb  at  Thebes  (Central  Saloon, 


Statue  of  RameSL-s  II,   with   ihe  Upper  [an  of  a  sUluc  of  Rameses  II. 

nime  I'f  Mei-en-l'iah  I  cut  on  the  ionnil  on  the  Island  of  Llephantine. 

sh."'ulders  and  breasl.  [Central  Saloon,  Bay  14,  No.  sSa.J 
[Cential  Saloon,  No,  577-] 

No.  575).     Upper   portion  of  a   colossal   granite   statue   of 

Rameses   II,    which   was  originally   painted   red,   and   was 
one   of  a   pair   that    stood   in  the    Ramesseum  in  Western 
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Thebes  (see  Plate  XXXIX) ;  weight  about  7  tons  5  cwt.  (Central 
Saloon,  No.  576).  Colossal  statue  of  Rameses  II,  on  the 
shoulders  and  breast  of  which  are  cut  the  prenomen  and 
name  of  Seti  Mer-en-Pta^  (Central  Saloon,  No.  577).  Statue 
of  Rameses  II  from  Elephantine  (Bay  14,  No.  582).  Kneeling 
statue  of  Rameses  II,  holding  before  him  a  tablet  of  offerings 
(Bay  17,  No.  584)-  Portion  of  a  statue  of  Rameses  II  ;  on 
one  side  of  the  plinth  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  a  favourite  wife 
called  Batau-anth:  from  Sarabit  al-KhAdim  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai  (Central  Saloon,  No.  587).  With  these  should 
be  compared  the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  king  which  was  set  up  before  the  temple  of  Ptah 
at  Memphis  (Central  Saloon,  No.  588),  and  the  cast  of 
another  colossal  statue  of  the  king  at  AbO-Simbel 
(Vestibule,  No.  589).  The  width  of  the  face  of  the  latter  is 
8  feet  9  inches.and  the  length  from  brow  to  chin  is  9  feet  8  inches. 
From  the  temple  built  by  Rameses  at  Abydos  comes  the 
famous  King  List,  or  Second  Tablet  of  Abydos,  which,  when 
complete,  contained  the  prenomens  of  52  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt  (Bay  6,  No.  592);  from  Athribis 
(Benha)  comes  the  granite  lion  (Bay  14,  No.  593) ;  from 
AbQ-Simbel  the  interesting  pair  of  hawk-headed  sphinxes 
(Bay  15.  Nos.  594,  595);  from  Pithom  the  granite  hawk 
(Central  Saloon,  No.  596);  and  from  Memphis  the  fist  of  a 
colossal  statue  (Bay  16,  No.  597)- 

Of  considerable  interest,  too,  are  the  granite  columns 
(Nos.  598,  599).  The  first  is  from  the  temple  of  Bubastis, 
and  on  it,  in  places,  are  seen  the  names  of  Osorkon  II ;  its 
total  height  is  20  feet  8  inches  and  its  weight  about  11  tons 
5  cwt.  The  second  is  monolithic  and  is  from  the  temple 
of  Heru-shefit,  the  Arsaphes  of  the  Greeks  at  Herakleopolis  ; 
in  places  the  names  of  Menepbthab  I  have  been  added. 
Its  height  is  17  feet  2  inches,  and  its  weight  about  6  tons 
12  cwt.  The  altar  of  Rameses  II  is  in  Bay  16  (No.  600). 
In  connexion  with  the  colossal  statues  of  this  period  may  be 
noted  the  upper  portions  of  two  statues  of  Queens  or 
goddesses,  in  the  Central  Saloon,  Nos.  601,  602.  They  were 
found  by  Belzoni  at  Abfl-Simbel.and  most  probably  represent 
wives  of  Rameses  11. 

The  art  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  1 1  is  illustrated  by  several 
small  objects  bearing  his  name,  e.g.,  the  scarabs  (Table-case  D, 
Fourth  Egyptian  Room);  gilded  vase  for  eye-paint  (Wall- 
case  143,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room);  a  scribe's  palette  (Table- 
case  C,  Third  Egjptian  Room) ;  a  beautiful  glazed  bowl 
inscribed  with  the  king's  names  and   titles   (Wall-case   151, 
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Fourth  Egyptian  Room);  model  for  a  relief,  with  a  figure  of 
the  goddess  Qe^esh  (Table-case  C,  Third  Egyptian  Room) ; 
glazed  boomerang  (W;ill-case  151,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room); 
bronze  figure  of  the  king  (Wall-case  191,  same  room),  etc. 

The  statues  and  stelae  of 
ofiicials  of  Rameses  J I  are 
numerous,  and  the  inscriptions 
on  them  supply  much  infor- 
mation about  the  works  and 
administration  of  the  country. 
Thus  we  have:  the  statue  of 
Pane^si,  the  scribe  and  director 
of  the  storehouse  of  gold  from 
the  SOdan  (Central  Saloon, 
No.  603) ;  the  kneeling  figure 
of  Paser,  a  Governor  of  the 
SOdan  (Central  Saloon.  No. 
604) ;  the  stele  of  Amen-em- 
dnt,  a  scribe  of  the  soldiers, 
who  held  several  high  offices 
(Bay  11,  No.  607);  the  stele  of 
Setau,  another  Governor  of  the 
Sadan  (Bay  17,  No.  608) ;  the 
stele  of  Amen-tietep,  a  king's 
messenger  (Bay  if).  No.  610)  ; 
the  stele  of  Pta^-em-uda, 
keeper  of  the  king's  stables 
(Bay  20,  No.  611);  and  the 
stelae  of  Bakaaand  Nefer-l^r^ 
who  died  in  the  thirty-eighth 
and  sixty-second  years  of  the 
king's  reign  respectively  (Bay 
19,  No.  612  ;  Bay  20,  No.  613). 
The  inscribed  statue  of  Kha- 
em-Uast  (Bay  18,  No.  615),  a 
son  of  Rameses  II,  is  of  great 
interest,  both  historically  and 
linguistically.  Kha-em-Uast 
was  a  Sein  priest  in  the  temple  of 
Piah  of  Memphis,  and  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  he  was  held 
in  high  repute  as  a  magician. 
He  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
country  for  about  twenty-five  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  father. 


Sutue  of  Khi-em-L'ast,   son   of 
Rameses  11. 
[Soulhern  Egyplian  Caller)-, 

Bay  l8,  No.  615.] 
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Mer-en-Ptah,  or  Menephthah,  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  rule  of  the  kintjdim  for  about  twelve  years  before 
he  became  sole  king.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Egypt  was 
attacked  by  a  confederation  of  tribes  from  Libya,  and 
by  certain  peoples  from  the  northern  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Menephthah  fortified  his 
towns  and  collected  an 
army,  and  in  the  fierce 
battle  which  followed 
he  was  victorious.  The 
Libyan  king  barely 
escaped  with  his  life;  but 
six  of  his  brothers  and 
sons  and  over  6,000  of 
his  soldiers  were  slain, 
and  9,000  were  taken 
prisoners.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Exodus  took 
place  during  the  early 
years  of  this  reign.  In 
the  year  of  his  victory 
he  caused  a  Hymn  of 
Triumph  to  be  cut  upon 
the  back  of  a  stele  of 
Amen-hetep  III  at 
Thebes,  and  among  the 
peoples  of  Palestine 
whom  he  conquered 
are     mentioned      the 

Israelites,   fll]  "^  I] 


I 


His 


mummy  was  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Amen- 
hetep  II  at  Thebes,  and 
is  now  in  Cairo.  Like 
his  father  he  caused  his 
names  to  be  cut  on 
monuments     which     he 

had  not  made,  (t-^.,  the  lion  of  Amenemhat  III  (No.  173), 
the  pillar  of  Amen-hetep  III  (No,  .(ig),  and  a  statue  (No.  577) 
and  pillar  of  his  father  (No,  599).  Among  the  monuments  of 
his  reign  may  be  mentioned  the  door-jamb  from  his  temple 


Sutue  of  Seii  11  Mer-en-Puh  II,  king   of 
Egypt,   B.C.    1266,   holding    a    shnne    sur- 
mounted by  a  head  of  the  ram  of  Amen. 
[Southern  ^ypiian  Gallery, 

Bay  21,  No.  616.] 
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at  Memphis  (No.  II69).  The  remaining  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty  were : — 

I.  Seti  II  Mer-en-Ptati.  See  his  statue  holding  a  shrine 
with  a  head  of  Amen  (Bay  21,  No.  616),  a  slab  from  his 
tomb  at  Thebes  (Central  Saloon,  No.  617),  and  a  plaque  and 
a  scarab  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms  (Wall- 
case  124  and  Table-case  D).  The  D'Orbiney  Papyrirs  in  the 
British  Museum  containing  the  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers 
was  written  during  the  reign  of  this  king.  2.  Amen-mes,  of 
whose  reign  nothing  is  known.  3.  Sa-Pta^,  of  whom  many 
reliefs  arc  found  at  various  places  in  Egypt.  On  his  death 
a  period  of  anarchy  followed,  and  nothing  like  order 
prevailed  in  the  country  until  Set-nekht,  a  relative  of 
Rameses  II,  obtained  supreme  power. 

The  smaller  monuments  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  in  the 
British  Museum  are  very  interesting,  and,  though  the  work  of 
the  sculpt'r  and  engraver  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
XVIIItn  dynasty,  it  is  important  for  illustrating  the  methods 
employed  at  a  time  when  quantity  was  more  valued  than 
quality.  The  inscriptions  too  are  valuable,  for  they  afford 
much  information  on  minor  points  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 
Among  the  statues  and  stelae  of  this  period  may  be  noted  : 
a  finely  sculptured  relief  from  the  tomb  of  Mes,  a  priest  of 
the  Ka  (Bay  17,  No.  635);  the  stele  of  Amen-Ra-mes,  a 
priest  of  the  slatue  of  King  Mer-en-Ptah  (Bay  20,  No.  636) ; 
the  painted  limestone  statues  of  Mahu  and  his  wife  Sebta,  fine 
work  (Central  Saloon,  No.  637);  the  granite  figure  of  Rui, 
high-prie.st  of  Amen  (Central  Saloon,  No.  638)  ;  the  stele  of 
Ptah-mes,  the  comptroller  of  the  grain  supply  of  Egypt 
(Central  Saloon,  No.  642) ;  the  stele  of  Pa-ser,  the  scribe  and 
master  mason  of  all  Egypt  (Central  Saloon,  No.  643) ;  the 
seated  figure  of  Pa-mer-dliatl,  a  commander-in-chief  (Central 
Saloon,  No.  644);  the  stele  of  the  superintendent  of  all  the 
priests  and  all  the  gold  workers  of  the  Sfldftn,  from  WSdi 
Halfah  (Central  Saloon,  No.  645) ;  the  steleof  Qaha,a  master 
craftsman,  on  which  are  sculptured  figures  of  the  Syrian 
deities  Kent  and  Reshpu  and  AnthAt  (Anaitis),  and  the 
Egyptian  god  Menu,  an  important  monument  (Hay  10. 
No.  646;  see  Plate  XL);  the  stele  of  the  god  Reshpu 
(Bay  17,  No.  647) ;  stele  of  Heiu,  p^tinted  with  a  scene  of 
the  worship  of  Kent,  or  Qetesh,  Reshpu  and  Menu  (Bay  17, 
No.  650) ;  the  stele  of  Tata-iSi  an  overseer  of  scribes  (Bay  12, 
No.  652) ;  the  granite  coffin  of  a  high-priest  of  Memphis 
(Bay  17,  No.  6545. 
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Sepulchral  side  of  Qal^,  sculptured  with  licuce^  of  the  foreign  deities 

Kent.  Keshpii,  und  Anihal,  and  the  t^yptian  god  Menu. 
(Northern  Egyptiun  Gallery,  Bay  lo,  No.  646.]  XlXth  dynasty. 
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Twentieth  Dynasty.    From  Thebes. 

About  B.C.   1200. 

We  learn  from  the  great  papyrus  of  Rameses  III  that 
after  the  downfall  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  the  land  of  Egypt 
fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  every  man  acting  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  and  no  one  holding  supreme  authority  for 
many  years.  The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and 
the  governors  of  the  cities  who  fought  against  each  other. 
This  continued  for  some  years,  and  then  "  years  of  want " 

succeeded, and  a  certain  Syrian  called  Arsu  fl  g?i  +®l9r' 

rose  to  power.  Gathering  his  followers  about  him,  he  levied 
tribute  and  seized  the  goods  of  the  people.  As  he  paid  no 
honour  to  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  did  nothing  for  their 
temples,  they  in  due  course  set  him  aside  and  placed  on 
the  throne  Set-nekht,  who  brought  the  country  into  order, 
and  re-established  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  provided 
the  temples  with  offerings.  His  reign  was  short,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rameses  III,  the  chief  event  of  whose 
reign  of  31  years  was  the  victory  of  the  Egyptians  over 
a  confederation  of  peoples  from  Philistia,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  attacked 
Egypt  by  land  and  sea.  Rameses  III  collected  an  army  and 
a  fle<  t,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  on  the  coast  of 
Southern  Palestine,  his  forces  were  victorious.  Multitudes 
of  the  enemy  were  slain  on  land,  and  those  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  their  ships  could  not  escape,  for  the  fleet  of  the 
Egyptians  hemmed  them  in,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued. 
Rameses  then  marched  through  Syria,  and  having  collected 
much  spoil,  returned  to  Egypt.  Soon  afterwards  the  Libyans 
attacked  Egypt  on  the  west,  but  they  were  quickly  defeated 
and  spoiled. 

Rameses  appears  to  have  kept  one  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  one  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  trading  purposes,  and 
this  "sea-power"  was  probably  the  source  of  the  great 
material  prosperity  of  Egypt  under  his  reign.  The  peace 
and  security  of  the  country  were  such  that  he  could 
boast :  "  I  made  it  possible  for  an  Egyptian  woman  to 
"  walk  with  a  bold  and  free  step  whithersoever  she  pleased, 
"  and  no  man  or  woman  among  the  people  of  the  land  would 
"  molest  her."  Rameses  built  the  so-called  "  Pavilion  "  and  the 
great  Temple  of  Madinat  HabO  at  Thebes,  and  a  small  palace 
at  Tell  al-YahOdiyyah  (see  the  glazed  tiles,  etc.,  from  it  in  the 
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Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  and  he  richly  endowed  the  temples 
of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes,  and  gave  them  gifts  of 
an  almost  incredible  amount'  Lists  of  all  his  benefactions 
and  a  valuable  summary  of  his  reign  are  preserved  in  the 
great  Papyrus  of  Rameses  III,  the  longest  Egyptian 
papyrus  in  the  world  (see  page  74).  Among  the  monuments 
and  small  objects  bearing  his  name  may  be  mentioned  ■.  The 
base  of  a  pillar  from  a  shrine  of  Rameses  III  (Bay  18. 
No.  716) ;  a  slab  from  one  of  his  buildings  at  SakkSrah  (Central 
Saloon,  No.  717);  and  the  royal  ushabtiu  figures  (Wall- 
case  85,  Second  Egyptian  Room,  Nos.  12,  13). 

On  the  death  of  Rameses  III  the  power  of  Egypt  began 
rapidly  to  decline,  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  the  dynasty, 
each  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  found  their  authority 
more  and  more  usurped  by  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the 
great  god  of  Thebes.  Among  the  objects  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Rameses  IV  are  scarabs  (Table-case  D,  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room),  a  fragment  of  an  alabaster  vase  (Wall- 
case  137,  same  room),  and  the  stele  of  ^eru-^  a  royal  scribe 
(Bay  24,  No.  719). 

Under  the  rule  of  Rameses  V-VIII  the  people  of 
Thebes  became  poor,  and  the  living  were  driven  to  plunder 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  queens  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
ornaments  on  the  mummies  and  in  the  coffins.  Under 
Rameses  IX  the  government  undertook  a  prosecution  of 
the  principal  thieves,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  report 
upon  the  extent  of  the  robberies  of  the  royal  tombs. 
Part  of  the  statement  of  the  examination  of  the  tombs 
is  preserved  in  the  Abbott  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  io,22i).  During  the  course  of  the  enquiry  a  number 
of  the  accused  were  beaten  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
confessed  to  breaking  into  the  tombs  of  Sebek-em-sa-f  and 
queen  Nub-kha-s.  In  the  reign  of  Rameses  IX,  the  high- 
priest  of  Amen,  called  Amen-^etep,  held  great  power,  and 
induced  the  king  to  authorize  him  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  his  temple  and  priesthood. 
Under  Rameses  X  further  prosecutions  of  the  tomb  robbers 
took  place,  but  the  government  was  powerless  to  stop  the 
depredations.  Rameses  XI  and  Rameses  XII  were  weaker 
than  their  predecessors,  and  allowed  the  high-priest  of  Amen 
to  rule  the  country.      On    the  death  of  Rameses   XII,  the 

'  E.g.,  J,7S6  images  of  the  gods,  113,433  men,  49o,3^  """  »■"*  cattle, 
1,671,780  aruras  of  land.  514  vineyards,  160  towns,  71.000  bundles  of  flax, 
6,172,431  loaves  of  bread,  19,130,031  bundles  of  vegetables,  1,933,766  jars  of 
honey,  5,279,55?  bushels  of  corn,  etc. 
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high-priest,  9er-yeru,  seized  the  supreme  power,  and 
assumed  all  the  titles  and  functions  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
But  the  priests  of  Amen  were  as  little  able  to  maintain 
the  power  of  Egypt  as  the  kings  Rameses,  and  they  could 
not  make  their  authority  effective  even  in  the  Delta,  or 
Northern  Egypt.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  Egypt  became  once 
more  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  viz.,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
North,  ruled  from  Tanis  by  Nessu-ba-neb-Tct)  whose  name 
was  Graecized  by  Manetho  under  the  form  of  Smende^  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  South,  ruled  from  Thebes  by  Her-^eru, 
the  first  of  the  priest-kings  of  Ejjypt.  For  some  years, 
however,  Smendes  must  have  been  king  of  all  Egypt,  for 
when  repairs  of  an  urgent  character  were  needed  for  the 
temples  of  Thebes,  it  was  he  who  had  the  quarries  opened, 
and  collected  the  workmen,  and  directed  the  building  opera- 
tions which  saved  one  of  the  temples  from  falling  down. 

The  monuments  of  the  XXth  dynasty  are  characterized 
by  coarseness  of  work  and  lack  of  finish,  but  the  inscrip- 
tions on  them  are  of  considerable  value  linguistically. 
Among  lai^e  objects  may  be  mentioned  the  granite  coffin 
of  Setau,  a  governor  of  the  SOdan  (Bay  19,  No.  720); 
the  libation  basin  (Bay  19,  No.  722);  the  seated  figures 
of  Amen-Ra  and  Mut  (Bay  18,  No.  728);  the  stele  of 
Pai,  comptroller  of  a  chief  queen  (Bay  22,  No.  752)  ;  and  the 
shrine  of  Amen-em-teb,  a  scribe  of  the  king's  bowmen 
(Bay  17.  No.  754). 

Twenty-First  Dynasty. 

B.C.  1050  (?) 
Kings  of  Tanis.  Priest-kings  of  Thbbbs. 

Nessu-ba-neb-Tet  (Smendes).     Her-Heru. 
Pasebkhanut  I.  Paiankh. 

Amen-eni-Apt  Painetchem  I. 

Sa-Amen.  Painetchem  II. 

Pasebkhanut  11.  Masahertb. 

Men-kheper-Ra. 

Painetchem  III. 

The  reigns  of  all  these  kings  are  historically  of  little 
importance.  As  soon  as  ^er-I;Ieru  had  proclaimed  himself 
king  at  Thebes,  he  assumed  a  series  of  titles  indicating  that 
he  was  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  head  of  Egypt.  One 
of  the  chief  works  carried  out  by  the  priest-kings  was  in 
connexion  with  the  repair  and  removal  of  the  royal  mummies 
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from  their  tombs  to  places  of  safety.  The  mummies  of  Seti  I 
and  Rameses  II  were  removed  from  tomb  to  tomb,  but 
the  pillaging  continued,  and  we  read  that  many  of  the  royal 
mummies  required  to  be  repaired,  re-swathed,  and  provided 
with  new  coffins.  The  rule  of  the  priest-kings  was  not 
successful,  and  several  serious  riots  seem  to  have  occurred 
at  Thebes  through  their  neglect  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  reign  of 
yer-Heru  is  the  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  which  was 
written  for  his  wife  Queen  Netchemet ;  an  important  portion 
of  it  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  His  MaJESTV 
THE  King  in  1903,  and  this  is  exhibited  in  the  Southern 
Egyptian  Gallery,  No.  758  (see  Plates  I  and  XLI).  The 
vignettes  are  very  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  the  period,  and 
the  texts  contain  interesting  hymns  to  Ka  and  Osiris,  and  a 
valuable  version  of  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  viz.,  Chapter  XVII.  This  papyrus  was 
found  at  Thebes.  A  number  of  usbabtiu  figures,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  Nesi-Khensu,  ^ent-taui,  the  Painetchems, 
Maat-ka-Ra,  and  other  members  of  the  families  of  the  priest- 
kings,  will  be  found  in  Wall-cases  153,  154,  in  the  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room.  The  largest  monument  of  this  dynasty  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a  lintel  from  a  temple  of  Sa-Amen  at 
Memphis  (No.  I170).  In  the  First  Egyptian  Room  are 
exhibited  several  very  fine  mummies  and  coffins  belonging  to 
the  period  of  this  dynasty,  and  in  the  Second  Room  several 
typical  examples  of  ushabtiu  figfures  and  boxes,  which 
illustrate  the  funerary  art  of  the  period.  The  monuments 
of  the  Tanite  kings  are  few  and  unimportant. 

The  history  of  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(B.C.  IC50-800)  is  full  of  difficulty.  When  the  rule  of  the 
priest-kings  of  Thebes  came  to  an  end  the  Kingdom  of  the 
South  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of 
weak  and  incapable  men,  not  one  of  whom  succeeded  in  making 
himself  "  King  of  the  South  and  North."  On  the  death  of 
the  last  Tanite  king  of  the  XXIst  dynasty  (about  B.C.  950), 
the  Kingdom  of  the  North  was  seized  by  Shashanq,  a 
descendant  of  a  Libyan  chief,  who  established  his  seat  of 
power  at  Bubastts.  He  and  his  descendant=i  formed  the 
XXlInd  dynasty,  which  lasted  till  about  B.C.  760.  About 
this  time  the  priests  of  Amen  departed  from  Thebes  to  Nubia, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  supreme  power  in  the  North  was 
seized  by  local  chiefs  dwelling  at  Tanis  (XXIIIrd  dynasty), 
who  made  a  league  with  all  ilie  feudal  lords  in  the  Delta, 
with   the  view  of  taking   possession  of   the  whole  country. 
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When  news  of  this  reached  Piankhi,  king  of  Nubia,  he 
forthwith  invaded  Egypt  and  conquered  it.  After  his  return 
to  Nubia,  a  Nubian  dynasty  was  established  at  Thebes,  and 
a  local  chief  of  Sals  became  King  of  the  North,  about 
B.C.  733.  He  represents  the  XXIVth  dynasty.  The  kings  of 
the  XXVth  dynasty  (about  B.C.  700)  were  Nubians,  and  the 
kings  of  the  XXV  (th  dynasty  were  descendants  of  the 
chiefs  of  Sals  who  were  conquered  by  the  Nubian  king 
Piankhi,  about  B.C.  740. 


Twenty-Secoad  Djmasty.    From  Bubastis. 

About  B.C.  950. 

The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Shashanq  I,  the 
Shishak  of  i  Kings  xiv,  25  ;  2  Chronicles  xii,  5,  7,  9.  He 
was  of  Libyan  extraction,  being  descended   from   Buiti-uaua 

about  B.C.  1150,  and  one  of  whose  descendants  married 
Meht-en-usekht,  high-priestess  of  Amen,  and  became  the 
father  of  Nemareth,  who  in  his  turn  became  the  father  of 
Shashanq.  A  daughter  of  Nemareth  owned  the  inlaid  gold 
bracelets  exhibited  in  Table-case  J  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room  (Nos.  134,  135).  The  principal  evt;nt  in  the  reign  of 
Shashanq  was  the  invasion  of  Palestine  and  capture  ot 
Jerusalem.  He  spoiled  the  Temple,  and  carried  off  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  took  away  the  bucklers  and  shields  of 
Solomon,  and  also  the  golden  quivers  which  David  had 
taken  from  the  king  of  Zobah.  He  gave  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Judah,  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt  he  caused  a  record  of  this  campaign  to  be  cut  upon 
the  second  pylon  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  and  added  a 
list  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  which  he  had  conquered 
in  Palestine.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  many  places 
familiar  from  the  Bible  narrative,  but  the  statement  that 
"the  king  of  Judah  "  is  mentioned  is  incorrect.  Shashanq 
repaired  the  Temple  of  Mut  at  Thebe.t,  and  stt  up  in  it  a 
number  of  seated  granite  statues  of  the  goddess  Sekhet, 
two  fine  examples  of  which,  inscribed  with  the  king's  names 
and  titles,  are  exhibited  in  the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery, 
Nos.  763J  764-  A  son  iif  Shashanq  named  Auputh  was  viceroy 
of  the  South,  to  whom  is  due  the  removal  of  the  royal 
mummies   from   their  tombs  to  the  tomb  of  Ast-em-khebil 
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at  D«r  al-Bat>ari.  where,  together  with  the  coffins  and 
funerary  furniture,  they  were  secreted,  the  pit  being  filled  up 
with  sand,  stones,  etc.,  and  the  entrance  carefully  walled  up. 
This  hiding  place  remained  intact  until  1872,  when  it  was 
discovered  accidentally  by  the  Arabs.  (For  the  inscribed  base 
of  a  statue  of  Auputh,  see  Bay  19,  No.  765.) 

Another  son  of 
Shashanq  I,  named  Ua- 
sarken,  or  Osorkon  I, 
became  king  of  Egypt, 
and  married  Tashet- 
Khensu,  and  Maat-ka- 
Ka,  the  daughter  of 
Pasebkhanut  II,  the  last 
of  the  Tanite  kings  of 
theXXIstdynasty.  The 
son  of  Osorkon  I  and 
Maat-ka-Ra  was  called 
Shashanq.  and  was  made 
high  priest  of  Amen ;  he 
dedicated  to  the  god  the 
fine  quartzite  statue  of 
Ijliipit  the  Nile-god,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Southern 
Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay 
22,  No.  766.  Osorkon  I 
was  succeeded  by  The- 
keleth  I,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Osorkon  II, 
famous  for  the  works 
which  he  carried  out  in 
the  Temple  of  Bast,  the 
great  goddess  of  Bu- 
bastis,  the  Pibesetb  of 
the  Bible.  From  this  site 
came  many  important 
monuments,  among 
which  may  be  men- 
tioned :  The  massive 
granite  Hathor-hcaded 
capital  of  a  oillar  (see 
Plate  XLII;  Bay  i6,No.'768);  and  the  slabs  sculptured  with 
figures  of  Osorkon  1 1  and  Bast,  and  figures  of  Osorkon  1 1  and 
his  Queen  Karama  (Bay  23,  No.  ^).  Osorkon  II  per- 
petuated the  names  of  the  great  kings  his  predecessors,  and 


Seated  figure  of  Ankh-rcnpne/er,  the 

"Good    Recorder"    of   [he    town    of 

Pithom,   who  flou;ished   in  the  reign 

of  Osorkon  II,  about  B.C.  903. 

ISoulhern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  II,  No.  776.] 
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accordingly  we  find  on  granite  slabs  from  his  temple  the 
names  of  Kbufu,  Khafra,  etc.,  and  figures  of  Amen-^etep  II, 
Seti  I,  etc.  (Bay  23,  Nos.  771-773).  Like  Rameses  11,  Mer- 
en-I'tah,  and  other  kings,  Osorkon  II  caused  his  name  to 
be  cut  upon  monuments  of  other  kings,  e^.,  the  statue  of 
Usertsen  III  (Vestibule,  No.  163)  and  the  grey  granite  statue 
of  Amenemhat  III  (Bay  20,  No.  775).  In  his  reign  flourished 
the  good  recorder  of  Pithom,  whose  statue  (Bay  21,  No.  776 
was  found  at  Pithom.  The  reigns  of  the  other  kings  of  this^ 
dynasty,  Shashanq  II,  Thekeleth  II,  Shashanq  III,  Pamai, 
and  Shashanq  IV  were  unimportant. 


Twenty-Third  Dynasty.    From  Tanis. 
B.C.  766. 

The  principal  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  Pefa-Bast  and 
Osorkon  III,  who  reigned  in  the  Delta. 

It  seems  that  a  short  time  before  the  reign  of  Peta-Bast, 
the  priests  of  Amen  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
their  position  at  Thebes,  and  therefore,  having  hidden  the 
mummies  and  coffins  of  the  members  of  their  order  in  a  secret 
place,  which  was  not  discovered  until  1892,  they  retreated  to 
the  South  and  .settled  at  Napata,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fourth  Cataract.  (For  examples  of  the  coffins  of  the  priests  of 
Amen  of  this  period,  see  First  Egyptian  Room,  Wall-cases 
1 1-15.)  A  few  years  after  their  arnval,  they  appear  to  have 
persuaded  Piankhi,  the  king  of  the  Noithern  SfldSn,  to 
invade  Egypt  and  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  the  South  at  least, 
to  which,  in  view  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  governing 
powers  at  Napata  with  thoSe  at  Thebes,  he  might  be  assumed 
to  have  a  just  claim.  For  some  time  Piankhi  did  nothing,  but 
at  length,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  hearing  that  all 
the  princes  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  had  united  their  forces, 
and  were  attempting  to  seize  the  country,  he  ordered  his 
army  to  advance  into  Egypt.  In  a  very  short  time  great 
successes  were  reported.  Thereupon  he  joined  his  troops,  and 
his  progress  was  victorious  and  rapid.  City  after  city  fell 
before  his  attack,  and  on  the  capture  of  Memphis,  Egypt  lay 
vanquished  at  his  feet.  The  governors  came  in  one  after 
another,  4nd  at  length  Tafnekhth,  their  leader,  sent  in  his 
submission  accompanied  by  gifts.  Piankhi  filled  his  boats 
with  spoil  and  returned  to  Napata,  where  he  built  a  great 
temple  to  Amen,  and  set  up  a  stele  recording  his  victories. 
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{For  a  cast  of  the  stele  see  Central  Saloon,  No.  793-)  After 
Piankhi's  return  to  Nubia,  Osorkoa  III,  perhaps  with 
Thekeleth  III  as  co-regent,  reigned  at  Thebes.  To  the 
latter  half  of  this  dynasty  probably  belongs  the  stele  of 
Prince  Auuaruath,  son  of  Osorkon  and  high-priest  of 
Amen  (Bay  22,  No.  777),  and  the  monument  mentioning  a 
king  with  the  Horus  name  of  Ka-nekht-kha-em-Uasl 
(Bay  21.  No.  778). 


Twenty-Fourth  Dynasty.    From  Sals. 

The  principal  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Bakenrenef,  the 
Bocchoris  of  the  Greeks,  the  son  of  Tafnekhth  of  Sals.  His 
reign  was  short,  but  tradition  assert  that  he  was  one  of  the 
six  great  law-givers  of  Egypt.  About  this  time  a  Nubian 
called  Kashta  ruled  at  Thebes,  and  married  Sbep-en-Apt, 
the  high-priestess  of  Amen ;  their  son  Shabaka  liecame  the 
first  king  of  the  XXVth  dynasty.  Among  the  monuments  of 
this  period  may  be  mentioned  :  The  altar,  stand,  and 
libation  bowl,  dedicated  by  Nes-Amsu  to  Kashta,  Shep-en- 
apt,  and  Amenartas  (Bay  20,  No.  794) ;  the  base  of  a  statue 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Shep-en-Apt  I,  Shep-en-Apt  II, 
etc.  (Bay  20,  No.  795) ;  and  the  alabaster  vessel  of  Kashta 
and  AmenArtts  (Wall-case  139,  Fourth  Eg>'ptian  Room. 
No.  84). 

Twenty-Fifth  Dynasty.    From  Nubia. 

B.C.  700. 

Shabaka,  or  Sabaco,  whom  some  identify  with  So  of 
2  Kings  xvii,  4,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sargon  and  Sen- 
nacherib, kings  of  Assyria.  With  one  or  other  of  these 
kings  he  mu^t  have  had  correspondence,  for  two  seals  bearing 
the  name  of  Shabaka  were  found  among  the  tablets  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Nineveh.  (See  Nineveh  Gallery,  Table- 
case  I,  No.  32,  etc.)  Among  the  objects  bearing  his  name  are 
several  scarabs,  and  an  alabaster  vase  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Room  (Table-case  D  and  Wall-case  1 39),  and  a  basalt  slab 
(Bay  25,  No  797)  inscribed  with  a  copy  of  a  mythological 
text,  copied  by  the  king's  order  from  an  old,  half  obliterated 
document.  The  portion  of  the  text  surviving  contains  legends 
of  Ra,  Osiris,  Set,  Horus,  Ptah  and  other  gods  ;  and  it  seems  to 
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imply  that  all  their  powers  were  absorl>ed  by  Hah,  in  whose 
temple  the  slab  was  set  up.  Of  Shabaka's  sister,  the  great 
Princess  AmenAitas,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  objects: 
A  fine  inscribed  Statue  (Wall-case  107,  Third  Egyptian 
Room),  her  lapis-lazuli  scarab  (Table-case  D,  Fourth  Egyp- 
tian Room),  and  a  steatite  cylinder  inscribed  with  her 
names  and  titles  (Wall-case  193,  same  room).  This  princess 
possessed  great  power  in  Thebes,  and  she  repaired  portions 
of  some  of  the  great  temples  of  that  city,  and  built  a  small 
chapel  near  the  temple  of  Amen.  She  re-established  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  her 
property  to  the  restoration  of  their  statues  and  the  obser- 
vance of  their  festivals. 

Shabaka  was  succeeded  by  Sbabataka  (see  a  bronze 
shrine  dedicated  by  him  to  Amen-Ra  in  Wall-case  123  in  the 
Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
was  followed  by  Taharqa,  the  Tirhikah  of  the  Bible, 
(2  Kings  xix,  9),  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  the  lady  Aqleq,  who 
began  to  reign  between  B.C.  693  and  691,  He  was  an  ally 
of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  About  676,  Esarbaddon, 
king  of  Assyria,  crushed  the  revolt  in  Palestine,  and  six 
years  later  he  invaded  Egypt,  defeated  Taharqa,  captured 
Memphis,  and  appointed  twenty  governors  over  the  various 
provinces  of  the  country.  After  the  death  of  Esarhaddon,  in 
568,  Taharqa  returned  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
Egypt  at  Memphis ;  but  Ashur-bani-pat,  the  new  king  of 
Assyria,  marched  against  him  and  defeated  his  forces, 
which  were  assembled  at  Karbaniti,  a  city  probably  situated 
near  the  north-east  frontier  of  Egypt.  Taharqa  fled,  and 
Ashur-bani-pal  marched  into  Egypt,  crushed  the  enemy,  and 
re-appointed  the  governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  his 
father. 

Taharqa  repaired  several  temples  at  Thebes,  and  built 
a  large  temple  to  Amen  at  Napata,  and  a  small  one  in  . 
honour  of  Usertsen  III  at  Semnah.  For  a  bronze  ligure  of 
the  king,  and  two  plaques  and  scarabs  bearing  his  name, 
see  Table-case  K,  Wall-case  193,  and  Table-case  D  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms. 

The  successor  of  Taharqa  was  Tanuath  Amen,  the  Tanda- 
manie  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  who  had  been  co-regent 
with  him.  After  the  death  of  Taharqa,  as  the  result  of  a 
dream  Tanuath  Amen  invaded  Egypt,  and  captured  Helio- 
polis;  he  tried  to  turn  the  Assyrians  out  of  Memphis,  but 
failed.  Hearing  that  the  king  of  Assyria  was  coming  with 
a  lai^e  army,  he  fled   to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  followed 

M 
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by  the  Assyrians,  who  sacked  the  city.  Tanuath-Amen  fled 
once  more,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  unknown,  A  cast 
of  the  Stele  of  the  Dream  is  exhibited  in  Bay  22,  No.  799, 
and  an  account  of  the  burning  and  pillage  of  Thebes  is 
given  on  the  great  cylinder  of  Ashur-banl-pal  (Table- 
case  H,  Babylonian  Room),  and  the  calamities  which  came 
upon  the  city  are  described  by  tlie  prophet  Nahum  (iii,  10). 

Twenty-Sixth  Dynasty.    From  Sais. 

Ahout  R.C.  666. 
Psemthek  I,  or  Psammetichus,  was  the  son  of  Nekau, 
governor  of  Sats,  and  married  Shep-en-Apt,  the  daughter  of 
Piankhi  and  Amcnartas  I.  Thus,  by  marriage,  he  obtained  a 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have  fought 
against  the  Assyrians  on  every  opportunity  for  many  years, 
and  at  length  by  the  help  of  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries 
he  succeeded  in  expelling  them,  and  in  making  himself 
master  of  all  Egypt.  He  established  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Pelusium,  Daphnae,  and  Marea.  He  protected  the  Greeks, 
a  colony  of  whom  he  settled  in  the  city  of  Naukratis.  He 
encouraged  trade  of  every  kind,  and  embarked  in  many 
commercial  enterprises.  He  rebuilt,  or  enlarged,  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Neith  of  Sais  (see  bronze  figures  of  her  in 
Wall-case  125,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  and  built  a  gallery 
in  the  Serapeum  at  Sakkarah.  Among  the  monuments  of 
his  reign  are :  An  intercolumnar  slab  sculptured  with  a 
scene  representing  the  king  making  an  offering  to  the  gods ; 
from  the  temple  of  Temu  at  Rosetta  (Bay  34,  No,  800). 
A  shaft  of  a  column,  and  a  portion  of  a  statue,  inscribed  with 
his  names  and  titles  (Bay  24,  Nos.  801,  802).  For  smaller 
objects  inscribed  with  his  name  .see  the  Foundation  Deposits 
and  the  figure  of  Isis  (Table-cases  K  and  H,  Third 
Egyptian  Room),  his  ushabti  figure  (Wall-case  78,  Second 
Egyptian  Room),  and  his  scarabs  ( fable-case  D,  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room). 

Nekau,  or  Necho,  maintained  an  army  of  Greeks,  and  two 
R  C  rtT2      fleets,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the 
*    *  Red  Sea.     He  recur  and  enlarged  the  old  canal 

which  in  the  time  of  Seti  I  joined  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  said  to  have  employed  120,000  men  in  the  work.  He 
led  an  army  into  Syria,  and  foughtwith  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
who  attempted  to  bar  his  prepress  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  ; 
Josiah  was  struck  by  an  Egyptian  arrow  which  penetrated  his 
disguise,  and  he  died  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29  ff. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  22). 
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Necho  advanced    toxvards   the   Euphrates,   but  was  met    at 

Karkemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II  and  his  army,  and  in  the 

battle  which  followtd  he  was  defeated.     Among  the   small 

objects    inscribed    with    his    name    are :    A    bronze  shrinc 

(Table-ca^e   H,    Third    Egyptian   Room),  a    porcelain  vase 

(Wall-case    157,    Fourth    Egyptian    Room),    an  alabastron 

(Wall-case    139,   Fourth   Egyptian   Room),  and   a  limestone 

draughtsman      (Standaid- 

case    C,    Fourth    Egyptian 

Room). 

The    reign    of    Psammeti- 

chus  II,  the  son  of  Necho, 

B  r   «i6.     **^  short  and 
a.\^.  59a     y  ^  J  ijj  portant ; 

but  he  appears  to  have  made 

a    raid     into    Nubia.       He 

repaired      several      of     the 

large  temples  at  Heljopolis. 

Memphis,,      Karnak,      and 

Elephantine.      Among    the 

monuments  of  his  reign  is  a 

head  from  a  colossal  statue 

of  the  king,  found  near  the 

south  end  of  the  Suez  Canal 

(Biy   23,    No.    803).      For 

small  objects  inscribe!  with 

his  name  see  the  scarabs  in 

Table-case  D,  and  a  ponion 

of  a  sistnun   in    Wall-case 

Head  of  a  colossal  m...  of  '  S  7,  Fourth  Egyptian  I'.onm. 

Psan.mciichus  II  aiiout  B.c.  51,6.         Under  Ijlaa-ab-Ka  Uao-ab- 

[Souihcrn  Fcypiian  (Uiiery,  Ra,  the  Pharaoh   ^ophra 

Hay  ij,  No.  80J.]  of  Jeremiah  xliv.  30  and  the 

Apnes  of  tht-  Grpeks,  Egypt 

enjoyed    a     period     of    great    prosperity,    directly    due    co 

B  C  «)2     ^^^  encouragement  he  gave  to  commerce,  and 

■    ■  592-     jQ   (jjg   business    qualities   of  the   Greeks  who 

had  settled  in  Naukratis  and  elsewhere  in  Egypt.     He  made 

an     expedition    into    Syria.       Zedekiah,    king    of    Judah, 

counted  upon    his    help  to    repulse    Nebuchadnezzar  II  ; 

but  failing  to  do  so,  Hophra  incurred  the  denunciations  of  the 

prophet  Jeremiah:  "And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you,  sailh 

"the  Lord,  that  I  will  punish  you  in  this  place,  that  ye  may 

"know  that  my  words  shall  sun-ly  stand  ag^in-t  you  for  evil : 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra 

U  2 
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"king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the 
"hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah  king  of 
"Judah  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
"  his  enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life "  (Jeremiah  xliv,  29-30). 
Pharaoh  IHophra  was  dethroned  by  his  own  soldiers,  who 
made  their  general  Ai^mes  {Amasis  II)  king  in  his  stead. 
Among  monuments  bearing  his  name  are  a  limestone  stele, 
on  which  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  the  king  (Bay  22, 
No.  804),  and  a  ■  portion  of  a  statue  of  Pefa-Net,  th^  king's 
chief  physician  (Central  Saloon,  No.  805).  ..—  ... 

Amasis  11  treated  his  former  master   with  kindness,  but,  as 

_  p  CT2  Hophra  persisted  in  raiding  thel  country, 
•  57  further  fighting  ensued.  In  thejend,  Hophra 
was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  on  board  his  boat.  During  the 
rei^n  of  Amasis  11  Nebuchadnezzar  11  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt,  with  what  success  is  unknown.  During  this  long  reign 
of  about  44  years  the  country  in  general  enjoyed  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  the  quarries  were  re-oi)ened  and  many  temples 
restored ;  remains  of  his  building  activity  are  visible  on  the 
sites  of  all  the  great  sanctuaries  of  Egypt.  He  was  a 
generous  patron  of  the  Greeks,  and  granted  them  lands  and 
many  privileges.  Among  the  monuments  of  his  reign  are: 
Two  granite  tablets  for  oHerings,  or  altars  (Bay  16,  No.  806 ; 
Bay  17,  No.  807) ;  a  stele,  dated  in  his  eighth  year,  recording  the 
dedication  of  a  building  to  Neith,  goddess  of  Sals  (Bay  24, 
No.  808) ;  a  weight  inscribed  with  his  prenomen  (Wall- 
case  180,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room),  and  handles  of  two 
sistra  (Wall-case  187,  same  room). 

Amasis  II  married  Thent-kheta,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Psammetichus  HI.  He  was  also  the  official  husband 
of  the  famous  high-priestess  of  Amen,  Ankhnes-neferdb-Ra, 
the  daughter  of  Psammetichus  II  and  the  Lady  Takhauath, 
and  the  adopted  daughter  of  Nit-Aqert  (Nitokris),  high 
priestess  of  Amen.^  The  magnificent  sarcophagus  in  the 
Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  was  made  for  her  (Bay  24, 
No,  811).  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
the  XXVIth  dynasty  in  the  British   Museum.     (See  Plates 
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leen   Ankhnes-neferab-Ka,   daughltr  of   rsammclichiis   II  and 
Queen  Thakhauath,  wearing  ih^^  liead-dress  of  Isis-llalhoi. 

""^^'':°'-"""'°""--,bi.i«e)4k 


[Soulhera  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  24,  No.  Sll.] 
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The  Sky-Eoddess  Nut.      I'rom  ihe  inside  of  the  sarcophagm  of 

Queen  AnkhncE-ncferdb-Ka. 

[Soulhein  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  24,  No.  Sit.]  ,  -~  t 
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Kneeling  statue  of  Ua)f-ab-Ra,  a  prince,  {;o^'e 
commander-in-chief,  about  u.  -   ■" 


[Southern  Egyplian  Gallcrj-,  Bay  21,  No.  8:8.]  XXVlth  dyimsty. 
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XLIII,  XLIV).  The  reliefs  and  figures  are  carefully  executed, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  are  well  cut.  In  the  Ptolemarc  Period 
this  sarcophagus  was  used  for  a  royal  scribe  named  Amen- 
hetep,  or  Pi-Menth,  his  name  being  inserted  in  the  cartouches 
and  the  feminine  suffixes  being  changed  to  masculine. 
Ankhnes-neferab-Ra  built  a  chapel  at  Thebes,  from  which 
came  slabs  Nos,  812,  813  (Bay  24).  Worthy  of  note  also 
are  two  fine  bronze  figures  of  Harpokrates-Amen  and 
Menu,  which  were  dedicated  to  Queen  Ankhnes-neferab-Ra 
by  priests  in  her  temple  (see  Table-case  H,  Third  Egyptian 
Room).  Amasis  I!  had  a  daughter,  Ta-Khart-Ast  (for  a 
portion  of  a  siatue  of  her  see  Bay  24,  No.  814). 

The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Psammetichus  III. 
During  his  short  reign,  which  lasted  six  months  only,  the 
Persians  under  their  king  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  and, 
having  defeated  the  Egyptians  at  Pelnsium,  marched  on  to 
Memphis  and  captured  it.  After  a  short  time  Cambyses  put 
Psammetichus  10  death,  and  Egypt  became  a  province,  or 
satrapy,  of  Persia. 

During  the  rule  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  over  Egypt,  it 
appears  that  several  native  Nubian  kings  ruled  the  Northern 
SQdan  from  Napata,  the  modern  r.ebel  Barkal.  Among 
these  were  Aspelta  and  Heru-sa-4tef,  the  former  of  whom 
probably  reigned  about  B.C.  625  and  the  latter  about  B.C.  580. 
For  casts  of  stelae  recording  the  Coronation  of  Aspelta  and 
the  Annals  of  IJeru-sa-atef,  see  Bay  18,  No.  815,  and  Bay  20, 
No.  816.  A  cast  of  a  stele  inscribed  with  an  edict  against  the 
eaters  of  raw  meat  is  in  Bay  20,  No.  817. 

Under  the  XXVIth  dynasty  a  great  revival  of  art  and 
learning  took  place,  due  partly  to  the  settled  condition  of  the 
country  under  a  firm  government,  and  partly  to  the  material 
prosperity  which  obtained  at  that  period.  The  painter  and 
sculptor  took  for  their  models  the  reliefs  and  statues  of  ihe  Early 
Empire,  and  the  funerary  masons  and  scribes  cut  or  wrote  on 
the  stelae  and  tombs  texts  which  were  composed  under  the 
Vlth  dynasty,  or  earlier.  The  monuments  of  the  period  are 
more  often  made  of  dark  limestone,  dark  green  or  grey  schist, 
and  basalt  than  granite,  which  was  so  commonly  used  for 
coffins,  statues,  stelae,  etc.,  under  the  Middle  Empire.  These 
substances  give  to  the  large  monuments  of  the  S^te  Period 
a  sad  and  sometimes  heavy  effect.  Among  the  many  fine 
examples  of  the  sculpture  of  the  period  may  be  mentioned  : 
The  black  basalt  kneeling  statue  of  Uah&b-Ra,  a  prince  and 
general  of  the  army  (see  Plate  XLV;  Bay  21,  No.  818) ;  the 
portion  of  the  kneeling  figure  of  Khnem-4b-Ra-Men,  prefect 
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of  SaTs.  holding  a  shrine  of  Neith  (Bay  23,  No.  819) ;  the 
portion  of  a  figure  of  Ankh-p-khait,  a  priest  who  had 
ministered  in  the  temple  for  eighty  years  (Bay  24,  No.  820) ; 
and  the  libation  bowl  dedicated  to  the  goddesses  Mut  and 
Hathor  (Bay  22,  Nos.  821,  822).  The  casts  of  the  Cow  of 
Hathor  and  the  Hippopotamus  of  Smetsmet  are  also  very 
in-tructive  (Bay  25,  No.  823 ;  Bay  26,  No,  824).  Of  the 
massive  stone  sarcophagi  and  coffins,  Nos.  825-^29  are  very 
fine  important  examples.  On  the  two  granite  sarcophagi  of 
Nes-qetiu  (No.  825)  and  9ap-men  (No.  826)  are  cut  the 
figures  of  all  the  gods  who  were  believed  to  protect  the  dead  ; 
but  the  others  (Nos.  827-29}  are  plainer.  The  sepulchral 
stelae  are  very  numerous  ;  interesting  examples  will  be  found 
in  Bays  21.  22,  etc. 


Twenty-Seventh  Djrnast?.    From  Persia. 

B.C.  527. 

The  rule  of  the  Persians  over  Egypt  lasted  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  years.  Cambsrses,  having  ei'tablished  himself 
as  king,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  SQdSn.  On  his  way 
thither  he  despatched  an  army  of  50.000  men  to  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  now  known  as  Siwah,  10  secure  the  submission 
of  the  tribes;  but,  after  reaching  Khirgah,  these  troops  were 
never  more  heard  of.  Cambyses  continued  his  march  into 
Nubia,  where,  it  seems,  he  came  in  t:iuch  with  a  native  army 
somewhere  near  the  Third  Cataract.  According  to  the  annals 
of  N&stasenen,  king  of  Nubia,  his  boats  were  captured  on  the 
river,  and  all  his  soldiers  slain  after  a  fierce  fight  Greek 
tradition  states  that  Cambyses  committed  many  sacrilegious 
acts  in  Egypt  ;  but  the  inscription  of  Utcha-her-resenet,  the 
chancellor  of  Sats,  records  that  Cambyses  cleared  out  the 
temple  of  Neith  in  that  city,  restored  its  revenues,  and 
reinstated  its  priests.  This  done  he  went  to  the  temple  in 
person,  and  performed  acts  of  worship,  like  the  Pharaohs  of 
old.  The  money  which  he  gave  the  chancellor  enabled  him 
■'  to  provide  with  a  coffin  the  man  who  was  too  poor  to  buy 
"  one,  and  he  took  care  of  the  children." 

Darius  I,   Hjrstaspes,    was   a   wise   and   enlightened    king, 

and  he  tried  to  understand  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 

BC   <2t       Egyptians.      He    established    a    coinage,    en- 

'    '  ^  '     couraged  trade,  subscribed  money  for  expenses 
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incurred  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  Apis  Bull,  supported 
religious  institutions,  and  commissioned  the  chancellor  Utcha- 
her-resenet  to  found  a  school  for  the  training  of  scribes. 
He  was  tolerant;  and  built  a  temple  to  Amen-Ra  in  the 
Oasis  of  Al-Khargah,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  cut  a  remark- 
able hymn  lo  Amen.  He  also  completed  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  Necho  began,  and  so  added 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  the  Egyptians,  led  by  Khabbesha,  revolted 
against  tlie  Persian  rule  with  some  success,  Darius 
determined  to  set  out  from  Persia  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  but  died  before  he  could  do  so.  The  triumph 
of  Khabbesha  was  short-lived,  for  Xerxes  the  Great 
marched  against  him,  defeated  his  forces,  and  reduced  the 
B  C  ift6  ^°""t''y  to  servitude  worse  than  before.  Xerxes 
"  '  ^  *  did  nothing  for  the  gods  or  people  of  Egypt, 
and  left  few  traces  of  his  reign  in  the  country.  An 
alabaster  vase  inscribed  with  his  name  in  four  languages, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Median  and  Babylonian,  which  was  found 
at  Halicarnassus,  is  exhibited  in  the  Gold  Room  in  the 
British  Museum.  For  fragments  of  other  vases,  on  which  his 
name  appears  in  Egyptian  letters,  within  a 
cartouche,  and  with  the  additions  "  Pharaoh,  the 
Great,"  as  here  given,  see  Wall-cases  Nos.  28 
and  29,  in  the  Babylonian  Room,  A  cast  of  a 
stele,  dated  in  his  fourth  year,  with  a  bilingual 
inscription  in  Egyptian  and  Aramean,  is 
exhibited  in  the  Semitic  Room  {Second 
Northern  Gallery,  Wall-case  29). 
In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I  another  revolt, 
B  C  AfA  ^^^'^^  tiy  Inarte,  a  Libyan,  who 
-  •  400-  ^^,ag  assistedby  the  Athenians,  broke 
out,  and  at  the  battle  of  Papremis,  the  satrap  of 
Egypt,  Akhaemenes,  was  killed  and  his  forces 
defeated.  Subsequently  the  Persians  defeated 
the  Egyptians,  and  InarOs  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Persia,  where  a  few  years  later  he  was 
impaled  and  flayed  alive. 

Darius  II,  Notbus,    repaired     the     temple    of 
RC  i2A.     Amen-Ra    at    Al-Khargah,     and 
^  *  *■     added    his  name  to  its  walls.     In 
his  reign  the  Egyptians  at  length  succeeded  in 
throwing    off  the   Persian   yoke.     Their  leader, 
Amjrrtaios,  has  been  thought  to  be  Amen-rut-meri-Amen. 
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Twenty-Eighth  Dynasty.    From  S^s. 

B.C.  420  (?). 

According  to  the  King  List  of  Manetho  the  XXVIlIth 
dynasty  consisted  of  one  king,  who  was  named  Amyrtaios  ; 
Julius  Africanus  and  the  Syncellus  state  that  he  reigned  six 
years,  and  make  Sals  the  seat  of  his  rule.  At  one  time 
authorities  identified  Amyrtaios  with  the  kingAmen-rut,  whose 


1 1 CSIS)  S  Q\Zy^ 


is  found  on  a  plank  from  a  coffin  preserved  at  Berlin.  The 
form  of  the  prenomen,  however,  proves  that  Amen-rut  lived 
at  a  period  anterior  to  Amyrtaios,  and  the  identification  must, 
therefore,  be  abandoned. 

Twenty-Ninth  Dynasty.    From  Mendes. 

B.C.  399. 

Of  the  five  kings  of  this  dynasty  only  three  appear  to 
have  left  remains,  viz.  Naifaaunit  (Nepherites),  Haker 
(Achoris),  and  Psamut;  their  reigns  were  unimportant,  their 
total  length  being  only  about  twenty-one  year.s. 

Thirtieth  Dynasty.    From  Sebennytus. 

B.C.  378. 

Nekht-yeru-hebt,  the  Xcktanebes  and  Nektanebus  I  of 
R  r  -wH  cls^sical  writers,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
•  37  ■  dynasty  of  Mendes,  and  made  himself  king  of 
all  Egypt,  which  he  ruled  with  success  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  He  repaired  several  of  the  temples  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes,  and  the  temple  of  Darius  1  at  Al-Khargah, 
and  revived  the  custom  of  setting  up  obelisks.  He  also 
founded  the  temple  of  Horus  at  Hebt,  the  modern  Behbit-al- 
HagJtrah.  During  his  prosperous  reign  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  performance  of  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
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dead,  and,  as  a  result,  a  considerable  number  of  statues, 
stelae,  etc.,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  reign  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Among  his  monuments  worthy  of  special  note  are : 
I.  A  pair  of  obelisks,  inscribed  with  his  names  and  titles,  and 
dedicated  to  "  Thoth,  the  Twice  Great,"  before  whose  temple 
they  were  set  up.  They  were  taken  from  a  town  in  the  Delta 
durinK  the  eighteenth  century,  and  stood  for  many  years  before 
one  of  the  mosques  of  Cairo  {see  Plate  XL VI).  (Bays  3 1 ,  32, 
Nos.  919, 920.)  2.  Portion  of  a  statue  of  Amen-Ra  (?),  dedicated 
to  the  god  by  this  king,  (Bay  30,  No.  921.)  3.  Sarcophagus 
of  Nectanebus  I.  (See  Plate  XLVII.)  This  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  object  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  this  king.  The  inside  is  decorated  with 
figures  of  the  gods,  and  on  the  outside  are  cut  the  texts 
and  illustrations  of  a  series  of  sections  of  the  great 
funerary  work  entitled  the  Book  of  what  is  in  the  Tuat 
(i>.,  the  Other  World).  The  fuat  was  a  long  narrow  valley 
which  ran  parallel  with  Egypt,  and  was  neither  above  nor 
below  this  earth ;  a  river  flowed  through  its  whole  length. 
It  was  entered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  near  Thebes, 
ran  due  north  as  far  as  Sals,  then  curved  to  the  east,  and 
finally  terminated  where  the  sun  rose.  This  vallty  was 
divided  into  ten  sections,  and  at  each  end  was  a  sort  of 
ante-chamber  or  vestibule.  Each  section  was  filled  with  its 
own  peculiar  beings,  many  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the  dead 
who  wished  to  pass  through  it  in  the  Boat  of  the  Sun-god, 
which  traversed  it  nightly.  The  god  himself  could  only  do 
this  by  uttering  words  of  power.  The  Book  of  what  is  in  the 
Tuat  was  supposed  to  contain  these  words  of  power ;  and 
copies  of  it  were  written  on  papyri,  or  cut  on  sarcophagi,  so 
that  their  possessors  or  occupants  might  be  able  to  recite 
them  in  case  of  need.  The  representations  of  the  gods 
which  accompanied  the  texts  enabled  the  dead  to  recognize 
the  several  beings  of  the  Other  World  wtien  they  met  them, 
and  to  recite  the  appropriate  words  of  power.  On  the 
rounded  head  of  the  sarcophagus  the  First  Section  of  the 
Tuat  is  sculptured,  and  on  the  foot  the  Ninth  Section  ;  on 
the  right  hand  side  are  the  Second  and  Sixth  Sections, 
and  on  the  left  are  the  Third  and  Eighth  Sections  (Bay  25, 
No.  923J.  These  Sections  refer  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead 
of  Thebes,  Abydos,  and  Sals  ;  the  other  six  Sections  were 
probably  sculptured  on  the  cover,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  those  relating  to  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
arc  omitted. 
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Nectanebus  1  was  succeeded  by  his  son  TchetirA  (Te6s,  or 
Tachos),  in  whose  reign  the  Persians  led  by  Aitaxerxes  II 
made  an  attack  upon  Egypt,  but  failed  to  conquer  it. 
Te6s  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nekht-neb-f,  or  Nectane- 
B  C  -iKi.  ''"^  ^^'  '"  whose  reign  the  Persians,  under 
*  ■'^^  Artaxerxes  III,  once  again  obtained  possession 
of  the  country.  The  reign  of  Nectanebus  II,  who  was  the 
last  native  Icing  of  Egypt,  was  on  the  whole  peaceful  and 
prosperous;  he  repaired  many  temples,  and  his  name  is 
found  on  buildings  in  all  the  great  sanctuaries  from  Phtlac 
to  Sebennytus  in  the  Delta,  The  statues  and  stelae  of  the 
period  are  well-cut,  and  the  work  is  tasteful  and  delicate. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned :  A  granite  statue  of 
Nectanebus  II  (Bay  29,  No.  924);  the  two  intercolumnar 
slabs  on  which  are  representations  of  the  king  kneeling  and 
making  an  offering  (Bay  27,  No.  926;  Bay  28,  No.  927);  and 
a  small  g^ilded  door  from  the  model  of  a  shrine,  on  which  the 
king  is  represented  kneeling  and  making  an  offering  (Table- 
case  C,  Fourth  Egyptian  Room). 

The  Persians,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  supreme 
power  once  again,  held  it  for  a  period  of  about  eight  years ; 
but  their  rule  was  hateful  to  the  Egyptians,  and  when 
Alexander  the  Great  (born  u.c,  356,  died  324),  who  had 
defeated  Darius  III  at  the  Batdeof  Issus,  B.C.  332,  arrived  at 
Memphis,  he  was  welcomed  as  the  saviour  of  the  country. 
He  marched  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah  (Jupiter  Ammon)  and 
entered  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra,  and  worshipped  the  god, 
who  acknowledged  him  to  be  his  son  and  therefore  the 
rightful  king  of  Egypt  Soon  after,  in  B.C.  331,  Alexander 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  scramble  for  the  provinces  of  Alexander's  great 
Empire  which  took  place  at  his  death,  Egypt  fell  to  the 
share  of  one  of  his  generals,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  adminis- 
tered the  country  in  the  name  of  Alexander's  sons,  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  Alexander  II  of  Egypt,  the  former  of  whom 
never  set  foot  in  the  country  ;  the  latter  was  brought  thither 
as  a  child  of  six  years,  and  was  murdered  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  (B.C.  311);  but  in  spite  of  these  facts 
Ptolemy  Lagus  caused  buildings  to  be  erected  in  their 
names,  and  ruled  the  country  as  their  loyal  servant.  To  the 
period  B.C.  332-306  belong  the  portion  of  a  clepsydra  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Bay  29,  No.  948) ; 
the  portion  of  a  clepS]rdra  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus  (Bay  29,  No.  949) ;  and  the  papyrus  of 
Nes-Amsu,    containing   the    Book   of  Overthrowing   Apep, 
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which  is  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  "  Pharaoh  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Alexander,"  i.e.,  Alexander  II  (No.  I0,l88).  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Alexander  II  restored  to  the 
temples  of  the  city  of  Pe-Tep  (Buto)  the  property  which 
had  been  wrested  from  it  by  Xerxes  the  Great :  a  cast  of 
the  stifle  which  commemorates  this  fact  will  be  found  in 
Bay  28,  No.  950. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  PTOLEMAIC  PERIOD. 

Under  the  capable  rule  of  the  earlier  I'tolemJes,  Egypt 
became  prosperous  and  powerful,  and  in  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus  she  was  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  Though 
they  and  their  court  were  Greeks  and  spoke  Greek,  the 
language  of  the  priesthood  and  people  was  Egyptian,  and  the 
native  religion  of  the  country  remained  practically  unchanged. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  Greek  became  more  and  more 
the  official  language,  and  Egyptian  was  only  used  officially 
for  religious  purposes.  The  Ptolemies  worshipped  the 
Egyptian  gods,  offered  up  sacrifices  to  them,  and  rebuilt  and 
endowed  many  of  their  temples,  e.g.,  at  Denderah,  EdfO, 
Esna,  Philae,  Dakkah,  etc.  They  adopted  Egyptian  names 
and  titles,  married  their  sisters  and  nieces,  and  in  every  way 
they  adopted  the  habits  or  Egyptian  Pharaohs ;  many  were 
crowned  with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  at 
Memphis.  They  did  not,  however,  permit  the  priests  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  the  country,  which  was 
administered  on  Greek  lines,  and  though  at  times  their 
power  was  skilfully  disguised,  it  was  nevertheless  ubiquitous 
and  effective.  The  revenues  which  they  drew  from  Egypt 
were  very  large,  and  no  other  monarchs  in  the  world  at 
that  time  possessed  such  va.st  wealth  as  the  Ptolemies.  This 
was  due  to  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  every  kind,  and  to  the  freedom  to 
trade  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Jew,s,  who  had  settled  in 
large  numbers  not  only  in  Alexandria,  but  also  in  the  rich 
provinces  of  the  Fayyiim,  and  in  the  Thebald,  and  in  Syene. 

Ptolemy  I,  Soter  I,  B.C.  304,  founded  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum,  settled  a  number  of  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  the  god  Hades, 
who  was  henceforth  known  in  Egypt  as  Serapis,  i-t.,  Asar- 
Hapi,  or  Osiris-Apis.  (See  Wall-cases  176-181,  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room.)  For  a  relief  and  an  inscription  from  his 
buildings  at  Terenouthis,  see  Bay  25,  Nos.  95^i  952- 

Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus,  B.C.  287  or  286,  founded  the 
cities  of  Berenice  Troglodytica,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Arsinoe 
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in  the  FayyQm,  and  built  the  famous  Pharos,  or  lighthouse, 
at  Alexandria,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  In 
his  reign  the  priest  Manetho  wrote  a  History  of  Egypt,  of 
which  only  the  King  List  is  extant,  and  the  famous  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  known  as  the  Septuagintt 
was  compiled.  He  added  largely  to  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
which  is  said  at  that  time  to  have  contained  400,000  works. 
For  stelae,  sculptured  with  reliefs  in  which  Ptolemy  II  and 
Queen   Arsinoe    are    represented    making    offerings   to   the 


Stele    sculptured     wilh    a    scene    representing    Ptolemy    II,    Philadelphus, 

making  offerings  to  Amsu,  or  Menu,  Uaichel,  etc.,  about  B.C.  260. 
[Southern  Egyptian  Gallery,  Bay  25,  No.  954.] 

gods,   see   Bay   25,    Nos.   953-955  {see  Plate    XLVIII) ;    a 
portion  of  a  royal  edict  is  in  Bay  28,  No.  956. 

Ptolemy  III,  Euergetes  I,  B.C,  246,  conquered  the  greater 
portion  of  Western  Asia.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
learning,  and  he  repaired  and  rebuilt  many  of  the  ancient 
temples,    To  commemorate  hi?    victories    and  the  benefits 
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which  he  conferred  on  Egypt,  the  priesthood  assembled  at 
Canopus  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  passed  a  Decree 
conferring  special  honours  on  the  king  and  his  queen  Berenice. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  Decree  be  cut  in  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  languages  on  stelae  to  be  set  up  in  the  most 
prominent  places  in  temples  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class  throughout  Egypt,  in  order  that  all  men  might  read  of 
the  king's  bounty.  The  Egyptian  version  was  inscribed  in 
two  kinds  of  writing,  viz.,  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  demotic. 
The  Decree  also  ordered  that  one  day  be  added  to  the  calendar 
every  fourth  year,  thus  anticipating  the  leap-jrear  of  modern 
times.  For  a  cast  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus  see  Bay  28, 
No,  957.  Ptolemy  III  began  to  build  the  temple  of  Edfu 
(see  Plate  XLIX),  b.c.  237,  which  was  finished  by  Ptolemy  XI, 
B.C.  57.  Objects  inscribed  with  his  name  are  not  common. 
(For  a  gfold  ring  which  was  made  in  his  reign  see  Table-case  J, 
Fourth  Egyptian  Room.) 

Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator  I,  B.C.  222  or  221,  added  a  halt 
to  the  temple  which  the  Nubian  king.  Ei^amencs,  built  at 
Dakkah.  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Homer,  He  defeated 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  the  Battle  of  Raphia,  but  did  nothing 
further  to  brenk  his  power.  He  organized  elephant  hunts  in 
the  SQdSn,  and  transported  the  animals  by  sea  to  Egypt  for 
military  purposes  ;  a  Greek  inscription  set  up  by  .A lexandros, 
general  of  the  elephant  hunts  of  Ptolemy  IV,  is  in  Bay  26, 
No.  958. 

Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes,  B.C.  205,  was  a  great  benefactor 
of  the  temples  of  Egypt ;  and  to  mark  their  gratitude  to  him 
the  priests  of  all  Egypt  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Memphis 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  passed  a  Decree  ordering 
that  increased  honours  be  paid  to  the  king  and  his  ancestors, 
that  a  statue  of  him  be  set  up  in  each  of  the  temples,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  Decree,  inscribed  upon  a  stone  stele,  in  hiero- 
glyphic, demotic  and  Greek  writing,  be  likewise  set  up  in  each 
temple  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  throughout  Egypt. 
This  Decree  was  duly  carried  out,  for  portions  of  three  or  four 
stelae,  inscribed  with  the  text  of  it,  have  been  discovered. 
Most  important  of  all  is  the  stele  which  was  found  by 
M,  Boussard  in  1798,  which,  because  it  was  dug  up  near  Rosetta, 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Rosetta  Stone  (see  No.  960, 
Southern  Egyptian  Gallery).  A  special  interest  attaches  to 
this  monument,  for  from  it  Thomas  Young,  in  1816-1818, 
deduced  the  values  of  several  letters  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet, 
and  succeeded  in  reading  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  Next  with 
the  help  of  this  text  and  of  an  obelisk  from  Philae,  the 
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Frenchman  Champollion  read  the  name  Cleopatra,  and  formu- 
lated a  correct  system  of  Egyptian  decipherment,  (For  details 
see  page  41  IT.)  During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  V,  the 
Egyptians  invol<ed  the  protection  of  Rome. 

Ptolemy  VI,  Eupator,  died  the  year  he  became  king. 
During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII,  Philometor  (b.c.  173). 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  build  a  temple  at  Onion,  Onias 
being  high-priest.     (For  a  stele  on  which  are  sculptured  figures 


of  Ptolemy  VII  and  the  two  Queens  Cleopatra,  see  Bay  27, 
No.  961.)  Ptolemy  VIII  was  murdered.  Ptolemy  IX, 
Euei^etes  II,  B.C.  147-117,  finished  the  temple  of  Edftl,  and 
repaired  many  temples  both  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  From  one 
of  these  came  the  fine  monolithic  granite  shrine  (see 
Plate  L)  in  which  *  sactettbird  or  animal  was  kept  (Bay  30, 
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No.  962),  It  was  found  lying  on  its  side  among  the  ruins 
of  a  Coptic  church  on  the  Island  of  Philae;  it  had  been  utilized 
by  the  builders  of  the  church  as  the  base  of  a  Christian  altar. 
PtoIemjrX,  B.C.  IVJ,  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  temples 
of  the  First  Cataract  (see  Ray  29,  No.  963) ;  Ptolemy  XI 
and  Ptolemy  XII  were  killed  in  B.C.  87  and  81  respectively  ; 
Ptolemy  XIII,  B.C.  80-51,  began  to  build  the  temples  of 
Denderah  and  Esna ;  Ptolemy  XIV,  B.C.  51,  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra  were  left  by  their  father,  Ptolemy  XI 1 1,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  Pompey  was  made 
their  guardian.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  and  was  murdered  at  the  instance  of  Ptolemy  XIV, 
who  had  banished  his  wife  Cleopatra.  I  n  n.c.  48,  J  ulius  Caesar 
landed  in  Egypt,  defeated  Ptolemy,  who  was  drowned,  and 
reinstated  Cleopatra.  Ptolemy  XV  was  appointed  co-regent ; 
but  he  was  murdered  by  Cleopatra's  orders  in  B.C.  45,  and 
Ptolemy  XVI,  Caesarion,  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra, 
was  named  co-regent  in  his  stead.  After  the  defeat  of  Antony 
by  Octavianus  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  Province,  B  C.  30. 

The  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Ptolemaic  Period  in  the 
British  Museum  consist  chiefly  of  Stelae  inscribed  with 
funerary  texts  ;  they  are  comparatively  small  in  size,  and  are 
painted  in  bright  colours.  The  reliefs,  in  which  the  figures  of 
the  gods  are  represented,are  delicately  cut, and  the  hieroglyphics 
have  the  slender  form  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  inscriptions  of  the  period.  The  texts  often  contain 
the  ages  of  the  deceased  persons,  and  details  concerning 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  process  of  mummification, 
which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  funerary  monuments  of  an 
earlier  period.  Among  the  gods  mentioned  on  the  stelae  is 
Serapis,  who  represents  a  fusion  of  the  old  Egyptian  gods, 
Osiris  and  Apis.  (For  figures  of  this  god  in  terra-cotta  see 
Table-case  M  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.)  The  stone 
coffins  of  the  period  are  in  the  form  of  a  mummy,  a  nd  are 
usually  carefully  cut  and  finished.  We  have  already  seen  that 
two  important  edicts  of  the  priests  of  Memphis  and  Canopus 
were  cut  on  stelae  in  two  forms  of  Egyptian  writing,  viz., 
hieroglyphic  and  demotic,  and  in  Greek ;  there  are  also  several 
examples  of  funerary  monuments  in  the  British  Museum  in 
which  the  hier<^Iyphic  text  is  followed  by  a  rendering  in 
demotic  and  Greek.  In  the  case  of  small  objects,  e.g.,  mummy 
labels,  the  inscriptions  are  in  demotic  and  Greek  only. 

Among  the  noteworthy  monuments  of  this  period  are :  A 
statue  of  the  goddess  Isis,  holding  before  her  a  figure  of  Osiris^ 
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whom  she  protects  with  her  wings,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  by 
one  Shashanq  (Bay  28,  No.  964) ;  massive  green  granite  beetle, 
symbol  of  Khepera,  the  self-produced  god,  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  and  the  type  of  resurrection  (Central  Saloon,  No.  965) ; 
stone  serpent,  with  the  bust  of  a  woman  (Ray  32,  No.  966)  ; 
green  basatt  coffin  of  the  lady  Ankhet  (Bay  29,  No.  967)  and 
the  limestone  coffin  of  yes-Petan-Ast  (Bay  26,  No.  968) ; 
limestone    window    from    the    clerestory    of   the   temple   of 


Limestone  window  with  niulliuns  in  Ihe  foim  of  pillars  with  lint  hoi- headed 

capitals.     FruiD  Ihe  temple  at  bendeiah. 

[Soulhern  I::g>plian  Gallery,  Bay  2$,  No.  972.]  I'loleinaic  Peiiod. 

Denderah  (Bay  2$,  No.  972);  and  a  marble  sun-dial  from 
Alexandria  (Bay  29,  No.  976),  An  interesting  group  of  stelae, 
with  demotic  inscriptions, isexhibited  in  Bay  27  (Nos.  983-990) ; 
and  in  Bay  29  (No,  994)  is  the  stele  of  Euonjnnos,  with  an 
inscription  in  Greek  and  demotic.  Among  the  stelae  which 
give  the  ages  of  deceased  persons  may  be  noted  those  of 
Her-&bu,  a  priest  of  king  Sahu-Ra  (?).  who  lived  fifty  years, 
seven  months,  and  five  days  (Bay  30,  No.  995) ;  Tashennut, 

N 
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a  priestess  who  died  aged  ninety-seven  years  (Bay  27,  No.  996) ; 
and  Berenice  (?)  who  died  aged  sixty-four  years,  eight  months, 
and  twenty-six  days  (Bay  29,  No.  998). 

Of  all  the  stelae  of  this  period  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  the  lady  That-I-em-tietep,  who  belonged  to  a  family  that 
reckoned  among  its  members  several  princes  of  Memphis  and 
high  priests  of  Ptah  (Bay  29,  No.  1027)-  She  was  bom  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII,  about  B.C.  71,  and 
when  fourteen  years  old  she  was  married  to  her  half-brother, 
the  priest  P-shere-en-Ptal?  (see  his  stele  in  Bay  27.  No,  1026). 
During  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  married  life  she  gave  birth 
to  three  daughters,  but  no  son,  which  caused  her  hus)»nd  great 
grief.  She  and  her  husband  prayed  to  the  god  I-em-hetep,  the 
.  sonof  Ptah,  fora  son,  and  the  god,  appearing  to  P-shere-en-Ptah 
in  a  dream,  promised  to  grant  his  prayer  if  he  carried  out 
certain  works  in  connexion  with  the  temple.  When  the  priest 
awoke  he  caused  the  works  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  soon  after 
they  were  completed  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was 
named  I-em-hetep,  and  surnamed  Peta-Rast  (see  his  stele  in 
Bay  27,  No.  1630).  Four  years  afterwards  That-l-em-tietep  died, 
and  was  buried  with  due  ceremony  by  her  husband,  whom 
she  addresses  thus ;  "  O  my  brother,  my  husband,  my  friend, 
"  the  Ur-kherp-hem  (i.e.,  high  priest  of  Memphis),  cease  not  to 
"  drink,  to  eat,  to  be  drunken,  and  to  marry  wives,  and  to  enjoy 
"  thyself,  and  to  follow  the  desire  of  thy  heart  by  day  and 
"by  night;  and  let  not  sorrow  or  sadness  find  a  place  in 
"  thy  heart  during  all  the  years  which  thou  shalt  live 
"  upon  earth.  Amenti  ((>.,  the  land  of  the  dead)  is  the  land 
"  of  stupor  and  darkness,  and  a  place  of  oppression  for  those 
"  who  are  therein.  The  august  ones  sleep  in  their  mummied 
"  forms ;  they  cannot  awake  to  see  their  brethren,  they  cannot 
"  look  upoa  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  they  are  unmindful 
"of  wives  and  children.     The  living  water  which  the  earth 

"  hath  for  its  dwellers  is  stagnant  water  for  me I  no 

"  longer  know  where  I  am,  now  that  I  have  arrived  in  this 
"  valley  [of  the  dead].  Would  that  I  had  water  to  drink  from 
"  a  running  stream,  and  one  to  say  to  me, '  Remove  not  thy 
"  pitcher  from  the  stream ' !  O  that  my  face  were  turned 
"  towards  the  north  wind  on  the  river  bank  that  the  coolness 
"  thereof  might  quiet  the  anguish  which  is  in  my  heart ! 

"  He  whose  name  is  Universal  Death  calleth  everyone  to 
"  him  ;  and  they  come  unto  him  with  quaking  hearts,  and  they 
"are  terrified  through  their  fear  of  him.  With  him  is  no 
"  distinction  made  between  gods  and  men,  and  the  great  are 
"  even  as  the  little  in  his  sight.     He  showeth  no  favour  to  those 
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"  who  long  for  him  ;  for  he  carrieth  away  the  babe  from  his 
"  mother,  as  well  as  the  aged  man.  As  he  goeth  about  on 
"  his  way,  all  men  fear  him,  and,  though  all  make  supplication 
"  before  him,  he  turneth  not  his  face  towards  them.  Entreaty 
"  reacheth  not  unto  him,  for  he  will  not  hearken  unto  him  that 
"  maketh  supplication,  and  him  who  presenteth  unto  him 
"  offerings  and  funerary,  he  will  not  regard." 

The  ideas  expressed  in  the  above  extract  have  their  origin 
in  the  materialism  which  found  its  way  into  Egypt  under  the 
rule  of  the  Ptolemies. 


THE  ROMAN  PERIOD. 

Egypt,  having  become  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire 
on  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  B.C.  30,  was  forthwith  placed  under 
the  rule  of  a  Prefect,  and  administered  like  any  other  Roman 
Province.  Under  the  strict  but  just  rule  of  her  new  masters 
Egypt  prospered,  for  trade  flourished,  and  life  and  property 
were,  on  the  whole,  well  protected  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 
Reference  has  already  been  made(see  page  255)  to  the  Nubian 
kingdom  founded  by  Piankhi,  who  made  Napata  his  capital ; 
it  musi:  also  be  noted  that  at  the  .same  period,  between 
B.C.  500  and  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  rule,  a  second  Nubian 
kingdom  was  founded  by  some  unknown  Sfldani  chief  on 
the  Island  of  Meroe,  with  a  capital  at  Meroe,  on  the 
Nile,  about  50  miles  south  of  its  junction  with  the  Atbara. 
When  the  Romans  began  to  rule  over  Egypt  the  Meroitic 
Kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  authority  of  its 
sovereign,  who  appears  to  have  been  Queen  Amentarit^  (having 
also  the  title  Candace,  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Queens  of  Meroe),  probably  extended  northwards  as  far  as 
the  First  Cataract,  In  B.C.  29  Candace  made  a  treaty  with 
Cornelius  Gallus,  the  first  prefect  of  Egypt;  but,  five  years 
later,  when  jCUus  Galtus  was  prefect,  she  invaded  Egyptian 
territory  and  slew  the  Roman  garrisons  of  Philae  and  Syene. 
In   revenge   the   Romans   invaded    Nubia   and   marched   to 


'  The  hierc^lyphic   form  of  h«r  ptenomen 


and  her  nomen  was  Kenlha^ebit  (  |  (I  ^^^  l]  0  ^    ] '  *h<'":''<  P"^^- 

ably,  the  title  Candace  is  derived.     Her  lomb  is  at  Merue  (Notthetn  Group  of 
Pyramids,  No.  i). 

N    3 
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Napata,  which  they  sacked  and  burned  ;  and  Candace  was 
forced  to  submit.  From  that  time  onward  little  is  heard  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Merou ;  but  the  pyramids  which  still  stand 
near  Meroe  prove  that  the  Nubians  observed  the  old  Egyptian 
customs  in  connexion  with  the  burial  of  their  dead  in  chambers 
under  the  ground.  They  offered  sacrifices  to  Osiris,  Isis, 
Nephthys,  Anubis,  and  other  gods  of  the  cycle  of  Osiris,  and 
recited  the  ancient  formulas,  which  are  also  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  walls  of  the  funerary  chapels;  and  in  some 
instances  they  reproduced  on  the  walls  whole  scenes,  e^.,  the 
Weighing  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Pylons  of  the  Other  World, 


The  buildinu  al  I'hilae  commonly  know 

from  Ptolemalfc  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  as  for  example, 
on  the  sandstone  relief  from  a  psrramid  chapel  at  Merog 
which  is  exhibited  in  Bay  31,  No.  1049.  On  the  right  Queen 
Candace  is  seated,  her  consort  by  her  side,  holding  symbols 
of  sovereignty,  her  feet  resting  on  representatives  of  conquered 
tribes.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  large  figure  of  the  queen 
we  see  her  pouring  out  libations  to  Osiris,  and  round  about  her 
are  vases  of  wine,  beer,  unguents,  bulls  for  sacrifice,  etc.,  for 
the  funerary  feast.  In  her  company  are  priests,  officials, 
relatives,  and  others,  who  bear  offerings,  palm  branches,  etc. 
This  relief  was  originally  coloured  red.    Also  may  be  mentioned 
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Tablel  leconling  Ihc  selling  up  ol  a  staluc  li>  Ihe  goddess  Mulj  and  Ihe  rtsloialioii 

of  certain  buildings  nv  ihe  Eni]>etor  Tiberius  Caesar,  about  A.l>.  lo. 

'■       "<o-  1053-] 
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Tablet  recording  the  resloinion  of  the  lemplt  of  Mut  by  the  Emiierot  Tiberius 
Caesar,  about  a.  d.  so. 
[Southern  ^yptian  Gallery,  Bay  27,  No.  1051,] 
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the  two  altars  with  Meroitic  Inscriptions  exhibited  in 
Bay  30,  Nos,  I050,  1051.  The  Meroitic  character  has  not  yet 
been  deciphered. 

Nearly  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  Tiberius  (a,d.  14)  to 
Decius  (a.d.  249)  adopted  Egyptian  names  and  titles,  and 
caused  their  names  to  be  written  within  cartouches  like  those 
of  the  Pharaohs.  The  stele  in  Bay  27  (No.  1052)  states  that 
Tiberius  rebuilt  portions  of  the  temple  of  Mut  at  Thebes  (see 
Plate  LI) ;  and  another  stele  (Bay  29,  No.  IO53)  refers  to 
the  setting  up  by  him  of  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Mut,  and  the 
re-endowment  of  the  portion  of  the  temple  wherein  it  stood 
(see  Plate  LH).  In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-69)  two 
centurions  sent  into  the  SUdfkn  to  report  on  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  reached  the  marshes  near  ShSmbi.  about 
700  miles  south  of  KhartOm.  Tradition  a.sserts  that 
Christianity  was  pre  .^ncd  in  Alexandria  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  and  that  St  Mark  arrived  in  that  city,  A.D.  69. 
To  this  period  belongs  stele  No.  1057  (Bay  32),  which  was 
set  up  to  mark  the  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians  to  Nero  for 
appointing  F.  Claudius  Balbillus,  prefect  of  Egypt.  Hadrian 
visited  Egypt  twice,  and  founded  the  city  of  Antinoopolis  in 
memory  of  his  friend  Antinous  who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  ; 
when  at  Thebes  he  went  with  the  Empress  Sabina  to  view  the 
Colossi(see  Plate  XXXIII).  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.n.  161-180) 
wasa  just  ruler  and  favoured  Christianity  in  Egypt;  in  his  reign 
the  walls  which  surrounded  the  Sphinx  at  Gizah  were  repaired 
(see  stele,  No.  1058,  Bay  32).  Septimius  Severus  (A.I).  196) 
issued  an  edict  against  the  Christians  in  Egypt.and  his  successor, 
Caracalla  (a.u.  211),  encouraged  the  pagan  Egyptians  and 
favoured  their  religion.  Decius  (A.i).  249)  made  a  systematic 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Christians,  and  every  person  was  called 
upon  to  oiTer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  or  suffer  death.  In  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  (a.d.  284),  the  Blemmyes,  aconfederation  of  tribes 
who  lived  in  the  Eastern  SfldSn,  became  so  powerful  that  they 
compelled  the  Roman  garrisons  to  withdraw  from  the 
Dodekaschoinos,'  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  hire  the 
Nobadae,  or  tribes  of  the  Western  Desert,  to  keep  them  in 
check.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  the  Blemmyes  a  fixed  annual 
sum  to  refrain  from  raiding  Roman  territory  in  Egypt,  and  built 
a  temple  at  Elephantine  wherein  representatives  of  all  the 
peoples  concerned  might  swear  to  observe  the  covenant  in  the 
presence  of  their  respective  gods,    Diocletian  in  fact  abandoned 

'  l.t.,  the  poTlion  of  the  Nile  Valley  between  Syene  and  Hierasykaminos, 
nhich  was  iz  seheeni  (hence  the  nftme),  or  70  miles,  in  length. 
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the  SAdan,  In  304  he  issued  a  savage  edict  against  the 
ChnstiaDS  in  Egypt,  and  the  persecution  which  followed  it  was 
marked  with  ferocious  cruelty.  Many  thousands  of  Egyptians 
fled  to  the  desert  monasteries  to  avoid  conscription,  and 
embraced  Christianity.  From  one  of  his  buildings  on  the 
Island  of  Philae  comes  the  stone  bearing  the  names  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  (a.d.  324)  (No.  1059,  Bay  26). 

In  378  Theodosius  the  Great  proclaimed  Christianity 
the  religion  of  his  Empire,  and  many  temples  in  Lower 
Egypt  were  turned  at  once  into  churches ;  but  the  ancient 
Egyptian  gods  were  worshipped  as  usual  in  Upper  Egypt 
Marcianus  (a.d.  450-457)  invaded  Nubia  and  puni^ed 
the  Blemmyes  and  Nobadae  for  raiding  Roman  territory ; 
they  paid  a  huge  fine,  ga\e  hostages  for  their  -  future 
good  behaviour,  and  made  an  agreement  to  keep  the  peace 
for  one  hundred  years.  In  return  they  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  make  pilgrimages  annually  to  Philae, 
and  to  borrow  the  statue  of  Isis  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
they  might  take  it  about  the  country,  and  give  the  people 
the  opportunity  of  invoking  the  protection  and  blessing  of  the 
goddess.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  the  Nubians 
embraced  Christianity,  and  Silko,  king  of  the  Nobadae. 
founded  a  kingdom  having  its  capital  at  Dongola.  During 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d.  527-565)  the  hundred  years' 
truce  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Blemmyes  and  Nobadae  again 
began  to  give  trouble.  Justinian,  believing  that  the  cause 
of  the  revolt  was  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Philae,  sent  his 
officer  Narses  thither,  with  strict  orders  to  close  the  temples 
of  Isis.  Narses  threw  the  priests  of  Isis  into  prison,  con- 
fiscated the  revenues  of  the  goddess,  and  carried  off  the 
statues  of  the  gods  of  Philae  to  Constantinople. 

In  the  reign  of  Heraclius  the  Persians,  under  Chosroes, 
invaded  Egypt  (A.D,  619),  which  they  held  for  ten  years. 
Owing  to  the  desertion  from  the  Persians  of  the  Arab  tribes, 
who  had  now  attached  themselves  to  the  victorious  troops  of 
Muhammad  the  Prophet  (born  at  Mekkah,  Aug.  20,  A.D.  570, 
died  in  June,  632),  Heraclius  was  able  to  attack  the  Persians, 
in  Syria,  and  defeating  them  became  master  of  Egypt 
once  more.  In  640  'Amr  Iba  al-Asi,  the  general  of  the 
Khalifa  Omar,  conquered  Egypt,  and  thus  the  country 
became  a  province  of  the  newly-founded  Arab  Empire, 

During  the  rule  of  the  Romans,  which  lasted  from  B,c.  30 
to  A.D.  640,  the  Greek  language  entirely  superseded  Egyptian 
for  official  purposes,  and  it  was  also  usually  employed  in  the 
funerary  inscriptions.     Interesting  examples  are  the  stele  of 
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Politta,  inscribed  with  a  metrical  text  (Bay  26,  No.  1083), 
and  the  stele  of  Artemidorus  (Bay  26,  No.  lOftl).  On  the 
pillar  altar  (Bay  31,  No.  1086)  is  a  dedication  in  Greek  to 
the  g'od  Serapis  of  the  city  of  Canopus ;  and  on  the  square 
sandstone  slab  (Bay  26,  No.  1087)  is  a  very  interesting  but 
difficult  text  recording  the  cleansing  and  restoration  of  some 
public  building  near  the  town  of  Kom  Ombo  in  Upper 
Egypt,  whilst  Gabriel  was  Duke  of  the  Thebard.  Other 
interesting  inscriptions  in  Greek  are  found  in  ostraka,  or 
potsherds,  many  of  which  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius, 


Sepulchral  lahlet  sculplured  wilh  figures  of  doves, 
pillars,  leaf  patietm,  etc. 
[Southern  Egyplian  Gallery,  liay  30,  No.  1156.) 

Nero,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  Sabinus,  Pertinax,  etc., 
will  be  found  exhibited  in  Table-case  C  in  the  Third 
Egyptian  Room.  During  the  early  centuries  of  Roman 
rule  the  Egyptians  continued  to  mummify  their  dead,  and  to 
bury  them  with  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  use  of 
the  funerary  stele  or  tablet  continued  down  to  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  ;  but  the  gods  represented  on  them  appeared  in 
different  forms,  and  Greek  or  demotic  took  the  place  of 
hieroglyphics.  In  the  region  about  Thebes  and  to  the  south 
of  that  city  the  cult  of  Osiris  and  Isis  continued  until  about 
A.D.  560,  and  a  simple  system  of  mummification  was  practised 
in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  dead. 

The  most  important  event  during  the  rule  of  the  Romans 
was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St  Mark  the 
Apostle,  who,  according   to   tradition,   preached  the  Gospel 
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in  Alexandria  about  a.d.  6g.  The  knowledge  of  the  new 
religion  spread  rapidly,  and  converts  multiplied  and,  though 
no  direct  proof  is  forthcoming  at  present,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  His  words  and  works  existed 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue.  Men  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
retired  into  the  desert  to  lead  a  life  of  austerity  and  con- 
templation, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Frontonius, 
who  collected  seventy  disciples,  and  withdrew  to  the  Nitrian 
Desert  between  A.u.  138  and  161,  and  Paul  the  Anchorite, 
who  died  about  A.I).  250,  aged  113  years.  The  life  and 
teaching  of  Anthony,  born  250,  died  355,  induced  thousands 
to  become  monks.  Pachomius,  in  320,  systematized 
monasticism,  but  he  required  the  recluses  to  work  for  their 
living  whilst  they  cultivated  spiritual  excellences.  Women 
as  well  as  men  flocked  to  the  desert,  and  nunneries  existed 
in  many  places  in  Egypt.  The  number  of  such  recluses 
was  great ;  at  Nitria  alone  there  were  5,000  monks,  and, 
in  addition,  600  lived  solitary  lives  in  the  neighbouring 
desert.  At  Oxyrhynchus  there  were  10,000  monks,  and  the 
bishop  had  chaise  of  20,000  nuns.  In  the  monasteries  of  Nitria 
and  Panopolis,  and  elsewhere,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Egyptian  (/.^.,  Coptic,  see  pages  35-39) 
and  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  languages ;  and  copies 
of  them  were  carried  by  monks  and  fugitive  Christians  into 
Nubia,  and  even  into  remote  Abyssinia,  by  way  of  the  Blue 
Nile.  In  the  Oases  of  the  Western  Desert  were  numbers  of 
Christians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  wherever  the 
monk  went  he  took  Christianity  with  him.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  spread  of  the  new  religion,  the  beliefs  which  the  Egyptians 
had  received  from  their  pagan  ancestors  also  flourished  in 
Egypt  for  centuries  after  the  preaching  of  St.  Mark,  and  people 
of  all  classes  clung  to  their  amulets,  and  words  of  power,  and 
magical  ceremonies,  even  after  they  had  embraced  Christianity, 
For  a  very  long  time  the  Cross  was  regarded  as  an  amulet 
possessing  the  greatest  magical  power  possible,  and  the 
Name  of  Christ  was  held  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  words  of 
power. 

The  principal  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  Christians,  or 
Copts,  is  that  God  the  Father  and  Christ  are  of  one  and  the 
Same  nature;  Anus  held  that  God  and  Christ  are  only 
similar  in  nature,  and  was  declared  a  heretic.  The  Copts 
are  called  Monophysites,  because  Ihey  believed,  and  still 
believe,  that  Christ  is  of  one  nature  only,  and  Jacobites 
because  their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ  are  identical 
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with  those  of  one  Jacob,  a  famous  preacher  of  the  Monophysite 
doctrine.  The  head  of  the  Coptic  Church  is  the  Patriarch, 
who  is  chosen  from  among  the  monks  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Anthony  in  the  Red  Sea  Desert.  The  Copts  attach  great 
importance  to  Baptism,  they  face  the  East  when  praying,  and 
they  pray  seven  times  a  day.  They  make  use  of  Confession, 
and  keep  five  Fasts  and  .seven  Festivals.  The  Copts  were 
persecuted  severely  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Decius,  Diocletian, 
and  Julian  the  Apostate  (a.d.  361),  but  the  cruellest  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  that  of  Diocletian 


Sepulchral  tablet  of  David,  an 
Egyiitian  Christian, 
[Southern  ^^ptian  Gallety, 

Bay  30,  No.  1160.] 

in  304.  The  Copts  commemorated  the  sufferings  of  their 
community  on  this  occasion  by  making  the  Era  of  the 
Mart3rrs,  by  which  they  date  their  documents,  begin  with  the 
day  of  Diocletian's  accession  to  the  throne,  i.e.,  Aug:USt  29th, 
A.D.  284.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  Copts  split  up  into 
two  great  parties,  i.e.,  the  Melkites,  or  Royalists,  which 
included  all  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
and  the  Jacobites,  or  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
henceforward  each    party  chosg    its    o\\'n   Patriarch,      The 
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dissensions  between  them  materially  aided  the  Conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Arabs. 

Side  by  side  with  Christianity  there  also  sprang  up  in 
Egypt,  under  Roman  rule,  a  number  of  sects  to  which  the 
title  "  Gnostic  "  has  been  given.  They  derived  many  of  their 
views  and  beliefs  from  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  they  admitted  Into  their  system  many  of  the  old  gods, 
e^.,  Khnemu,  Ptah.  Ra,  Amen,  Thoth,  Osiris,  etc.  The 
founders  of  Gnosticism,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
gnosis,  "  knowledge,"  claimed  to  possess  a  superiority  of 
knowledge  in  respect  of  things  divine  and  celestial,  and 
they  regarded  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  truest  jjerfection 
of  knowledge.  The  characteristic  god  of  the  Gnostics  was 
Abrasax,  or  Abraxas,  and  he  represented  the  ONE  who 
embraced  All  within  himself.  They  attributed  magical 
properties  to  stones,  which,  when  cut  into  certain  forms,  and 
inscribed  with  legends,  or  mystic  names,  words,  and  letters, 
afforded,  they  thought,  protection  against  moral  and  physical 
evil.  An  unusually  fine  collection  of  Gnostic  Gems  and 
Amulets  is  exhibited  in  Table-case  N,  in  the  Fourth 
Egyptian  Room  :  No.  I  speaks  of  the  "  Father  of  the  World, 
the  God  in  Three  Forms  " ;  No.  l8  shows  us  the  lion-headed 
serpent  Knoumis  and  the  mystic  symbol  §§5  '■<  ^°-  ^5 
makes  the  Osiris-Christ  to  be  Jah  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
also  Alpha  and  Omega ;  Nos,  36,  37,  and  44  have  figures  of 
Abraxas  cut  upon  them ;  No.  87  mentions  Solomon's  Seal, 
No.  110,  the  six  Archangels;  and  of  peculiar  interest  arc 
No,  231,  engraved  with  a  representation  of  the  CrucifixioD, 
and  No.  469,  engraved  with  a  representation  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ 

THE   ARAB    PERIOD. 

A.D.   640-1517. 

As  the  ArabsrtV'ere  materially  assisted  in  their  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Copts,  the  new  masters  of  the  country  treated 
the  latter  with  great  consideration  for  about  100  years  ;  but, 
from  A.D.  750  onwards,  they  persecuted  their  Christian  sub- 
jects at  intervals  with  great  severity.  The  non-Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  country  embraced  IslcLm,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Muhammad  the  Prophet,  and,  with  the  religion  of  the 
Muslims,  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language  spread 
throughout  Egypt.  It  gradually  superseded  Egyptian,  or 
Coptic,  and  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  became 
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the  common  language  of  the  country,  Coptic  ceasing  to 
be  spoken  except  in  monasteries  and  remote  villages.  In 
642  the  Arabs,  under  Abd-Allah  bin  Sa'd,  occupied  the 
Egyptian  Sfld<ln,  and  ten  years  later  they  marched  to  Dongola, 
destroyed  the  church  and  the  town,  and  levied  an  annual 
tribute,  or  Bakf,  consisting  of  360  or  365  men  upon  the 
Nubians,  which  was  paid  with  more  or  less  regularity  for 
nearly  500  years.  On  several  occasions  the  Arabs  invited  the 
Christians  of  Nubia  to  embrace  IslSm,  but  the  latter  steadily 
rejected  the  offer,  paid  their  tribute,  and  continued  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  teachings  of  their  Jacobite 
priests,  who  were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  Many  hundreds  of  churches  were  built  in 
the  Sadftn  between  A.D.  540,  when  the  Christian  religion  was 
established  by  Silko,  king  of  the  Nobadae,  and  1450,  when 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Aiwa,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  was 
destroyed.  During  the  greater  part  of  these  900  years  the 
Litui^y  was  recited  in  Greek,  and  the  services  were  con- 
ducted after  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  spiritual  authorities 
in  Alexandria.  Certain  Books  of  the  Bible  and  various 
Offices  were  translated  into  Nubi,  the  language  of  the 
country  ;  but  of  these  few  remains  are  extant. 

In  Egypt  the  Copts  founded  and  maintained  many  monas- 
teries, and  built  many  churches ;  and  from  these  come  two 
remarkable  series  of  monuments,  inscribed  in  Greek  and 
Coptic,  which  are  exhibited  in  Bays  28,  30,  and  32  of  the 
Southern  Egyptian  Gallery.  The  greater  number  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  between  600  and  1000  A.D.,  and 
among  them  may  be  noted; — The  stele  of  Isos(?),  inscribed 
in  Greek  with  a  prayer  to  the  "God  of  Spirits"  (Bay  26, 
No.  1094) ;  the  stele  of  Paborao  (see  Plate  LIII),  the  father 
of  a  monastic  settlement,  with  figure.'i  of  the  military  saints 
Apakene  and  Victor  (Bay  30,  No.  1103) ;  the  apse  from  the 
shrine  of  a  saint,  on  which  are  sculptured  vine  branches, 
with  doves  seated  on  them,  and  figures  of  flowers,  shells, 
fish,  etc. :  a  very  interesting  object  (Bay  32,  No.  II04);  the 
stele  of  Jotm  the  Deacon,  inscribed  with  a  lament  on  the 
bitterness  of  death  (Bay  30,  No.  II05);  an  altar  slab  from 
a  church  (Bay  32,  No.  II06) ;  three  stelae,  inscribed  with 
invocations  to  saints  (Bays  30,  32,  Nos.  II07-II09);  apse 
from  a  shrine  of  a  .saint  from  a  church  at  Philae  (Bay  30, 
No,  1113) ;  and  a  group  of  stelae  commemorating  the  holy 
women  Htleoe,  daughter  of  Peter,  deacon  and  steward 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  in  Esna,  in  Upper  Egypt  (Bay  30, 
No.  1 1 15),  Sara,  Rachel,  Teucbaris,  Trots,  and  Rebecca 
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(Bay  32.  Nos.  IH6-I120).  Many  of  the  sepulchral  stelae 
are  richly  sculptured  with  pediments  of  shrines,  pillars  with 
elaborate  carvings,  figures  of  doves,  and  everywhere  are  pro- 
minent the  cross,  which  is  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the 

ankh  ■¥",  the  old  Egyptian  symbol  of  "life,"  and  the  crown. 
On  several  of  them  also  are  seen  Alpha  and  Omega,  A  Si. 
The  most  elaborately  decorated  stele  is  that  which  was  set 
up  for  the  child   Mary  in  the  old  church  at  SfihSk.     The 


Sepulchral  lablel  of  Abrnani,  ihe  Sepulchral   lablet  of  Rachel,  a  Christian 
"  perlect  monk."  lady. 

[Soulhern  E4;j'plian  Gallery,  [Southern  Egyptian  Gallery, 

Bay  30,  No.  1136.]  Bay  32,  No.  1117.] 

design  is  good,  the  culling  excellent,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  extant  of  this  class  of  monument  (Bay  32, 
No.  1123).'  A  very  interesting  group  of  Coptic  documents, 
consisting  of  affidavits,  letters,  invoices,  contracts,  extracts 
from  the  Scriptures  and  from  liturgies,  hymns,  etc.,  is  exhibited 

'  Copies  and  translations  of  mosl  of  the  Greek  anil  Coptic  inscriptions  have 
_  _..i.i:_i..j  1...  .Ug  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ii    ""--•'-   -    •  •~-   -•- 

tiftn  Period  from  Ostraka,  Stela 

o  plates.     1905.     Foolscap.     £2. 
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in  Table-case  M  in  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Room.  In  division  4 
of  the  same  case  is  a  good  collection  of  Coptic  crosses, 
pendants  with  figures  of  St.  George,  etc.,  from  Panopolis, 
Several  very  fine  examples  of  Itnenwork  from  Coptic  graves 
and  churches  will  be  found  in  Table-cases  E  and  J  in  the 
Third  Egyptian  Room,  and  a  handsome  bier  cloth  in  Wall- 
cases  70  and  71,  in  the  Second  Egyptian  Room. 

Soon  after  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Egypt,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  strong  garrison  at  Syene,  the  modem 
Aswan.  In  order  to  relieve  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
from  the  duty  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekltah,  an  order  was  issued 
from  KostSt,  the  first  Arab  capital  in  Egypt,  near  Old  Cairo, 
that  a  pilgrimage  to  AswSn  counted  as  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mekkah ;  hence  for  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  AswSn 
was  r^arded  as  a  holy  place,  and  pious  Muslims  were  brought 
there  from  all  parts  to  be  buried.  A  collection  of  gravestones 
inscribed  in  KiJfl,  or  Kufic,  a  form  of  Arabic  writing,  from 
the  old  Muhammadan  cemetery  at  AswSn,  is  exhibited  in 
the  Second  Northern  Gallery  (Wall-cases  52-54).  The 
oldest  example  is  that  of  Azhar,  son  of  Abd  as-SalSm,  who 
died  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  252  =  A.D.  866. 

The  Arab  dynasties  which  ruled  Egypt  and  the  Sfldin 
between  656  and  1 5 17  are  as  follows : — 

'Omayyad  Khalifas'  a.d.  661-750. 

'AbbAsid  Khalifas  „       750-868. 

Tulunid  Khalifas  „      868-913. 

Fatimid  Khalifas  „  91 3-1 193. 

Ayyubid  Khalifas  „  1193  1249. 

Bahrite  Mamiaks  „  1249-1382. 

Circassian  Mamtuks^  „  1382-1517. 

The  Arab  domination  came  to  an  end  in  1517,  when 
Selim,  sultan  of  Turkey,  conquered  the  country,  and  Egypt 
became  a  Turkish  Province,  or  Fashalik. 
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PREDYNASTIC   PERIOD. 
Kings  of  Lower  Egypt 

I u,  6  Neheb. 

7  Uatch-nar,  or  Uatch-Ant. 

8  Mekha. 
9 a.     [lO  ff.  wanting]. 


2  Seka. 

3  Khaau. 

4  Tau. 

5  Thesh. 


DYNASTIC  PERIOD. 


First  Dynasty. 
B.C.  4400. 

Mena  (Menes). 

Teta. 

Ateth. 

Ata. 

Semti  (Ten). 

Merpeba  (At-ab). 

IJu  (Smerkha). 

Sen  (or,  Qebh). 

Second  Dynasty. 
B.C.4133. 

Neterbaiu,    or    Betchau 

Besh. 
I^etep-sekhemui. 
Kakau. 
Baenneter. 
Uatchnes. 
PerSbsen. 


Sent. 

Neferka-Ra. 
Neferka-Seker, 
Hetchefa. 

Third  Dynasty. 

B.C,  3966. 

SanekhL 

Bebi  (Tchatchai). 

Nebka-Rl 

Tcheser. 

Teta  (Hen-nekht). 

Seiches. 

Neferka-Ra  Huni. 

Fourth  Dynasty. 


Seneferu. 

Shaaru. 

Khufu  (Cheops). 

Tetf-Ra. 
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Khaf-Ra  (Chephren). 
Menkau-Ra  (Mykerinos). 
Shepseskaf. 
Sebekka-Ra. 
1-em-hetep. 

Fifth  Dynasty. 
B.C.  3566. 

Userkaf. 

Sahu-Ra. 

Neferarika-Ra. 

Shepseska-Ra. 

Khanefer-Ra. 

Useren-Ra  An. 

Menkau-Heru. 

Tetka-Ra  Assa. 

Unas. 

Sixth  Dynasty. 
B.C.  3330. 

Teta. 

Userka-Ra  Ati. 
Pepi  I. 
Meren-Ra  I. 
Pepi  II. 
Meren-Ra  II. 

Eleventh  Dynasty. 
B.C.  2600. 

Antef,  the  Erpa. 
Antef  Uah  ankh. 
Antef  Nekht-neb-tep-nefer. 
Menthu-hetep  I, 
Menthu-hetep  II. 
Menthu-hetep  III. 
Menthu-hetep  IV. 
Menthu-hetep  V. 
Menthu-hetep  VI. 
Menthu-hetep  VII. 


Twelfth  Dynasty. 
B.C.  2466. 

Amenemhat  I. 
Usertsen  I. 
Amenemhat  II. 
Usertsen  II. 
Usertsen  III. 
Amenemhat  III. 
Her. 

Amenemhat  IV. 
Usertsen  IV. 
Sebek-neferu-Ra. 

Eighteenth  Dynasty. 


Aahmes  I 
Amen-hetep  I 
Thothmes  I 
Thothmes  II 
IJatshepset 


}-B.C 


B.C.  IS  SO. 


\-  B.C.  1450. 


Thothmes  III  . 
Amen-hetep  II,  B.C.  1500. 
Thothmes  IV 
Amen-hetep  III  J 
Amen-hetep  IV   1 
(or  Khu-en-Aten)  j 
Tutankh-Amen      ^B.c.  1400. 

Ai  I 

Heruemheb  J 


Nineteenth  Dynasty. 
Rameses  H  g  ^. 


B.C.  1350. 


Seti  I 

Rameses  II,  B.C.  1330. 

Meren-Ptah. 

Amenmeses,  B.C.  1250, 

Sa-Ptah. 

Seti  II, 

Arsu,  the  Syrian. 
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Twentieth  Dynast?. 
Set-nekht. 

Rameses  III,  B.C.  1200, 
Rameses  IV. 
Rameses  V. 
Rameses  VI. 
Rameses  VII. 
Rameses  VIII. 
Rameses  IX. 
Rameses  X,  B.C.  1133. 
Rameses  XI. 
Rameses  XII. 

Twenty-first  Djmasty. 
B.C.  1 100. 

Ai  Tarn's. 
Nes-Ba-neb-Tettet. 
Pasebkhanut  I. 
A  men -em -apt, 
Sa-Amen. 
Pasebkhanut  II. 

A I  Thebes. 
Wer-Heru. 
Paiankh. 
Pai-Netchem  I. 
Men-kheper-Ra. 
Pai-Netchem  II. 

Twenty-second  Dynasty. 

B.C.  966. 
[Buiu-uaua,  the  founder.] 
Shashanq  I  (Shishak). 
Uasarken  I. 
Thekeleth  I. 
Uasarken  II. 
Shashanq  II. 
Thekeleth  II. 
Uasarken  III. 
Thekeleth  III. 
Shashanq  III. 
Pamai. 
Shashanq  IV. 


Twenty-third  Dynasty. 

B.C.  750. 

Peta-Bast. 
Uasarken  IV. 
Tafnekht  I. 

Twenly-fourth  Dynasty. 

B.C.  733. 

Bocchoris. 
Tafnekht  II. 

Twenty-fifth  Dynasty. 

B.C.  700. 

Kashta. 

Piankhi. 

Shabaka  (Sabaco). 

Shabataka, 

Taharqa  (TirhSkAh). 

Tanuath-Amen. 

Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 

B.C.  ^6. 

Psemthek  I  (Psammetichus). 
Nekau  (Necho). 
Psemthek  II. 
Uahab-Ra  (Hophra). 
Aahmes  II  (Amasis). 
Psemthek  III. 

Twenty-seventh  Dynasty. 

B.C.  527. 

Cambyscs. 

Darius  I  (Hystaspes.j 

Xerxes  I. 

Artaxer.xes, 

Parius  n. 
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Twent7-eig:hth  Dynasty. 

Amyrtaios. 


Twenty-ninth  Djmasty. 
B.C.  399. 


Naifaanit. 

Haker. 

Fsamut. 


Thirtieth  Dynasty. 
B.C.  378. 

Nekht  -  Heni  -  heb      (Nekta- 

neMs). 
Tchehra  (Te6s). 
Nekht-nebf  (Nektanebos). 

Thirty-first  Dynasly. 
Darius  III,  B.C.  336. 


Macedonians. 

B.C.  340, 

Alexander  the  Great. 
Philip  Arrhidaeus, 
Alexander  II. 


Ptolemy  I. 
Ptolemy  II. 
Ptolemy  III. 
Ptolemy  IV. 
Ptolemy  V. 
Ptolemy  VI. 
Ptolemy  VII. 
Ptolemy  VIII. 
Ptolemy  IX. 
Ptolemy  X. 
Ptolemy  XI. 
Ptolemy  XII. 
Ptolemy  XIII."1_ 
Cleopatra,         j 
Ptolemy  XIV. 
Ptolemy  XV. 
Ptolemy  XVI. 
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Ka-kau. 


ai¥T 

Betchau. 
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3  M(T^1 

SbntA. 


TCUESBR. 

TetA. 

(PKN-NBKH 
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TchesbrtstA. 
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Nbfrk-ka-RA, 

m,                        HuHi. 

Seneferu. 

Khufu,    (Cheops.) 

M(^!-l 

M(— : 

Tet-f-Ra. 

KhA-f-Ra. 

(Chefhrbn.) 

l\^(o=uLj; 

M(;i-il 
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(Mycebinus.) 

Shbpsbs-ka-f. 
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Sebek-ka-Ra. 


USR-KA-F. 


mGEM 


Shefsbs-ka-Ra. 


MGJ_uJ 

Tbt-ka-RA, 

M  (3] ""' 


(I^Jl 


C4W 

Meri-Ra,                        sor 

Mbr-bn-RA,                   son 

M 

NepeR'Ka-Ra,                son 

M 

(°z:^kr 

M 

(oO-^Ml 

(3 

Zfi) 

TbtA-mbr-en-Ptas. 
(Tela  beloved  of  Put.) 

¥ 

(oflO 

oflheSun, 

PSPI  (I.). 

¥ 

(M 

^ 

rj 

I  of  the  Sun,  Tchefau-km-s, 

¥       (JfQ 

of  the  Sun,  Pbpi  (II.). 

"J 

RA-MaK'EN-TCHEFAU-BM-SA-F. 


:^i 
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i(MZ 


mG^D    ¥     CIM] 


NsB-QAF-RA, 

mGES 

Mbr-ankh-RA, 


¥     CzK\ 


Q 


¥ 


Se-ankk-ka-KA, 


j€(°i^?°l  ¥ 


MBNTHO-UBTBr. 

OH] 


^^  (      R  **=*    I    BOH  of  the  Sun,  Amte?' 


Antbf.aa  (I.). 
(II- ). 


RA.SKHBSH-APII-MAAT, 

nonoftheSun, 
lonortbeSoD, 

¥ 

wnoflheSun, 

¥ 

Ml  of  the  Son, 

Antef.aa  (III.). 

M(¥J\Zt] 

AHTItt-AA(IV.). 

NUB-KHSraR-RA, 

CJizl 

Antbf. 

s€(°pf^o; 

cek^ 

Sbubtbp-Ab-RA,           » 

Ambn-km-bAt  (I. 
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Khkpbr-ka.Ra 

J 

n  of  the  San, 
noftheSuD, 

¥ 

n  of  the  Sun, 
a  of  the  Sun, 

¥ 

n  of  the  Sun, 

¥ 

n  of  the  Sun, 

¥ 

«  of  the  Sun, 

EBEK-NEFERU- 

¥ 

nor  the  Sun, 
Aa.ab. 

¥ 

*n  of  the  Sun, 

¥ 

son  of  the  Sun, 

(1PT= 

USRRTSEN  (I.) 

(Sbsonchqsis. 
Amen-bm.^At  (I 

J. 

NUB-KAU-Ri 

M(-e] 

(1PT= 

Khbpbr-kha-Ra 

USSRTSRN  (11.). 

Kha-Kad-RA, 

USERTSKN  tin.). 

M  ( 1^- 

Maat-en-Ra 

Ambn-bm-bAt  (III.). 

mi-^i\ 

AMEN-KM-tlAT  (IV.). 

MaA-rhrku-R 

RA-AO-AB, 

I?ER. 

MC^J 

5iJ  = 

IX. 

Khu-Taui-Ra 

Hbru.nest(?)-taui 

n 

-  =  (?i.E] 

1  K:^^: 

Neler  nefer      Aa-Ab-taui-Ra, 
Beaotiful  god, 

Apipa. 

1 

1   l{^ 

Nelcr  nefet       Aa-QEUE 

4J 

j"-RA, 

ApepA. 
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QEI 


U  ATClt-KH  BPKft- RS  . 


Rasbkhbnt-nbb, 


AA-KHEfBR-KA-RS, 


AA-KHBreR-BN-RA, 


jnofthe  Sun,  NllBTl  (?). 

m  of  the  Sun,  KHIAN, 

n  of  the  Sun,  Tao-aa. 


(S 


UJ 


¥    CMiCI 


KA-SBNBKHT- 

... 

i-M) 

¥    OS] 
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MaAt-ka-RA, 
Mbn-khbfer-Ra, 

mczm 

Aa-khbperu-RA, 

m  (MI)     ^    (Mm 


KAt-shbpset 

(QtlBBN  H 

^°   dj 

the  Sun,  Tbijuti 

{THOTHM! 


GEi    ^  (m^m 


Nbb-maat-Ra, 


SUTEN  VBMT 


MdB] 


OHEI 


Khu-bn-Aten, 


I 


(mmm£ 

Nbpek  nbfbru-Atem  Necbrtmt 


Ankh-khbfkru-Ra, 


>□  of  ihe  Sun,    Sbaa-ka-nbkkt-khbpbru- 
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m(ME)     ^  QSHID 

NsB-KUBPBKU-RA,  ton  of  th«  Sua,        Tut-Ahkh-Ahen  vbq 

Annu  BEsn. 

Khbpbr-khrpebu-maAt-    too  of  the  Sun,       Atf-nktbr  Ai  hetbk 
ARi-RA,  «EQ  Uast. 


MC511]   ^   Com: 


] 


%(MS\   ^  CMMEl 


(Menbfktiuh.) 


UsR-KHePBRU-RA-MERl-AMSH,       son  of 

..(MM    5'  CIMHl 

>f        Ambn-hesbs-dbq-Uast. 

D,  (AlCBN-MESBS.) 
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Mbn-mA-Ra  setbp-rn-RA, 


CARTOUCHES  OF   KINGS  OF   EGVPT,  2| 


%(W6m    ¥  (3 


.1  Ambh-mbrss 


U^r-maat-RA-mkri-Ambn,   son  of  Ihe  Sua,       Ra-meses-ijeq-Annu. 
(Raubsbs  III.) 


Usb-maAT'RA  sbtep-bn-     son  oftbe  Sun,    RA-MBSBS-MBKi-AMsr 

AhBH,  RA  JfBiQ  MAAT. 

(Ramksrs  IV.) 


Usk-MaAt-Ra  s-kheper-    son  of  the  Sun,         RX-mbs-ueri  Amen- 
en-Ra,  a  men  suten-f. 

(Raubsbs  V.) 


RA-Amen-maAt-  sod  of  the  Sun,     RA-Ambk-meses  netee 

MERI-NBB,  t^EQ  ANNU. 

(Raubsbs  Vt.) 


Ra-Ami 

NETBR-IJEQ-ANNU. 

(Raueses  VII.) 


MQ113   ^    G 


«  of  Ihe  Sun,     Ra-Ahbn-mbsbs-mbri- 
Ambn. 
(Raubsbs  VIII.) 


4-Ra  Meri- 


hiu  RA-MBSES-SA-PTAt;. 

mwns,  (Raubsbs  IX.) 
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■  GM^ 


Mbn-maat-RJ  sbtsp- 


son  of  the  Sun,      Ra-heses-hbrbr-Amei 
khA-Uast. 
(Rambsbs  X.) 


CMiiJ] 


SKTBF-EN-RA, 


on  of  the  RA-meses-mbrbr-Amen  khX. 

Sun,  Uast  nkter  tjeq  Annu. 

(Rambsss  XII.) 

n  of  the      Ambn-merNesba-Neh-Tbttetbt. 


Neter-ljen-^p-en- A  men. 
Prophet  lirsl  of  Amen. 


i^GMS 


-S»      Ooj 

n  of  the  I^BR-HRRti-SA-AMBN. 

(Her-Heru.) 


son  of  the  Amkn-meriShasbanq. 

Sun,  (Shishak  I.) 


ioa  of  the  Ambn-mbri  UasArken. 

Sun,  (OSORKON  I.) 


SekbbM'Khbpbr-Ra 


mGm! 


OHM] 

Ambn-meri  sa-Bast 

Uasarkbn. 
(osorkon  ii.] 
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Sbsmbsh-khefer-Ra         son  of  Ahen-R;(-meri 

sbtef-en-Ambm,  the  Sun,  SHASHtANQ]. 

(SaisHAK  II.) 


Amen-mbri  Aset-h] 
Thbkkletb. 

tTAKBLBTH  II.) 


Usr-maAt-RA  ion  of         Ahbn-mbri-Shashanq  bbq 

SKTBF-BN-RA,  Ihe  Sun,  nbtbe  Annu. 

(SmsHAK  III.) 


?  (mmrji 


a      fm a    a    a  ^ 


G 


Uaq-ka-RA, 


mm  of  Ihe  Sun, 


(s^m 


(S] 


Aubn-mbri  P-ankhi,  son  of  the  Sun,         P-Ahkhi. 
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Mbn-khbfer-RA,         son  of  ihc  Sun, 


Nbfer-ka-Ra, 
TbT-Kau-Ra,  son  of  the 


I  of  the  Sun,         Shagaka.     (Sabaco.) 


I  of  the  Sun, 


Shagaka.    (Sabac 
Sh 


G 


Taharqa  (Tirhakah). 


RA-BA-KA,  son  of       lord  of        Ahbn-ta-nuath. 

Ihe  Sun,    Crowns, 

■  Uab-Ab-RA,  son  of  the  Sun.    Psemt 


Uab-Ab-RA,  son  of  the  Sun,    Fsemthbk.  (Psammetichus  I.) 


,  son  of  the  Sun,      Uaij-Ab-Ra.     (ApImm., 

'^""'""o-  sonoflheSun,    Aakmks-sa-Net.    (AmAsis  II.) 


men 


u 


>n  of  Ihe  Sun,  Psbhthbx. 

(PSAHMETICHt;S  III.) 
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Mssuth-Ra,  ton  of  the  Sud,  KbmbAthbt. 

(CAUBysBs.) 

mQSEI     ¥  CEIEI 

Sbttd-RA,  son  of  the  Sun,  Antariusha. 

(Darius  Hvstaspbs.) 

Lord  of  two  lands,  Khshaiarsha.  (Xbrxes  thb  Grbai 

Senbn-BN-Ptab-Tahbs-  sonofthe  (Khabbesha.) 

Artakhshashas. 
(Aktaxbrxbs.) 

RA-mbri-Ambn,  son  of  the  Sun,  Anthbrirutsha. 

(Darics  Nothus.) 

Ba-bh-Ra  netbru-       son  of  the  Sun,  Naifaaurut. 


KhnemxaAt-Ra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Haker, 


RA-usr-setbf-bh-Ptaq,  son  of  the  Sun, 


MCmMSI    ¥   QSHl 


•V.H.n,.,QA^Sl].    (1BH3 
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Ra-Ari-en-Maat, 


Khrpb>-ka-RA, 


,G 


o  of  (he  Sun,    Tchb-qkA-srtbp-bn-An-q 


iGfu)     ¥  CiM3 


(Nbktahbbos.) 


¥  (¥Sei] 


¥  OHS] 


(33^  ^  CSSS 


RA-Qa-Ab-setef-bn-Ambn,  son  of  the 
Sun, 


SBTBP-BN'RA-USItl  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptulmis. 

Amen,  iPtolbmv  I,  Sotbk  I.) 


m(W 


-  A  Ji-EN  -  Ptaq-setef-gn  -Ambn-Ari-MaAt-Ra-sbkhem-ani 


n  of  th«  Sun,  Ptvalmis  ankh  tchetta  Ptau  hbri. 

Ptolemy  (IX.  Ebebobtbs  II. ),  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  PT A?. 


G 


Cg^f^°ij:i 


A         sa  neb  khau         Kiseres  Ankh  tchetta  Ptai^  Aset 

n  of  the  loid  oi  C'Esar,  living  for  ever,  of  pTAt;  and 

Sun,  diademi,  Isis  beloved. 
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INDEX. 


A. 17    , 

Ai-ib,  King  Z93 

Aa-ab-uui-ka        393   . 

All}-I:i«(ep,  Queen aa? 

Alhmes  1,  iij,  153,  ZZ7,  azS,  3S7,  394 

AlhmesII 360,188.300 

Aihtnes-neren-Ari 164 

Aa-kheper'Cn-ka Z94 

Aa-Itheper-ka-Ka 394 

Aa-khepn-Rl        '    ...  399 

Aa-khep«t  -  Rfi  aetep-en  ■  Amen 

_  (Osorkon  IV) 399 

AA-kheper-Ra  selep-en-Menlhu  ...  39S 

Aa-kheperu-Ka      395   . 

Aamu  Z06,  zio,  III    I 

Aa-peh  (Nubii)      ... 
Aa-pe^ti-Set 

Aa-qenen-Ri  (Apepa  H)  . 
Aasilh,  eod<]ess 

Aaii..  t6 

Aa- user. Ri,  King 335 

Ab-i4,  King  ...  — 

Abai,  River 

Ab-Bit         

■Abbflsld  Khalifas... 
■Abd-Allah  bin  Sa'ad 
'Abd  al-I.atir 
'Abd  as-Salin 

Abhal  

Abraam,  stele  of    ... 

Abt...         '.'.'.         '.'.'. 

Abki,  Elephantine,  island  of 

AbQktr,  lake  of     ... 

Abd  RoSsh,  pyramids  of 

AbO-Simbel,  (empl«  o(        73,  loS,  34Z 

AbCI-SIr,  17,  Z03,  Z04  1   pyramids 

of 170 

Ab>-dos,  145,  188,  315;  tablet*  of, 

3oS,  340,  14$  t  temple  or         ...  340 


..    383 
...     16 

■  6,  Ss 


Achoris 
Acrobats 


Aegyptus    ... 
Aelius  Gallus 
Afa,  relief  of 
Aflidaviis,  Coptic  . 
Africans       ..  . 

Africanus,  Julius    . 
Afu-Ka 

Agricultural  implen 
Agricullure ... 
Ana,  tomb  of 
AhnAs 


Akerblad 

Akhaemenes  a 

Akhet,  season  of 1 

Akhmlm      16,  loo,  1 

AI.Arlsh      

Albert  Nyanza       

Alexander  I  the  Great,  161,  z66, 

Alexander  II  ...         366,  z^,  3 

Alexandria,  19,  377,  zSo;  founded, 

z66;  patriarch  of  i 

Alexandrian  Library  and  Museum    i 

Alexandios 1 

Al-Hlbah 

Al-KSb        16,  a 

Al-Kfa        

Al-Khfirgah,  Oasisof        ...      363,  1 

Al-Kus^ah 

Al-I4han,  315  ;  pyramids  of     170,  1 

Al-MSmfln 1 

Alpha  zSz,  3 

Alphabet,  the  Egyptian        49,  50,  a 

Altar  stands  i 

Aliars,  stone  3 

Alw> 


138  I   Amamu,  coffin  of  .. 
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Amub  t     317, 338 

Amisis  II,  360  }  and  see  Aihmes. 
Amen,  god,  139 ;  iacarnation  of, 

333  ;  temple  of,  founded  ...  333 

Amenirtas,  Queen...         115,  356,  3;; 

Amen-asru.  King  ....      335 

Amcn-eiD-Ant,  slele  or      346 

Amen-em-Apt,    King,    351,   388; 

*lele  of 339 

Amenemhil  I,  173,  3iz,  ZI3,  3S7, 

393;  instructions  of  ...  6^,313 
Amenenlhit  II,  173,314,315,387,293 
Amenemhil  III  173,  355,  3S7,  193 
Ameoem^t  IV        ...       319. 387, 393 

Anenenhit,  uK^cial     315 

Amenemhlt,  a  roral  kinsman      ...  13i 

Amea-em-Mt,  stele  of      338 

Amen-em.heb,  a  scribe     i;i 

Amen-hetep  I  ...       239,  387,  394 

Amen-hetep  II,     153,    231,    233, 

3SS,  387,  39s 
Amen-tietep  III,  72,  153, 164, 179, 

332-236.  387,  29s 
Amen-^eiep  IV,  115,179,333,336, 

337,   387,   395 ;  and   see   Khu. 

Amen-hetep,  b  higli-priest 

Aroen-helep,  an  Ema       

Amca-^etep,  bo  officer       

Amen-hetep,  a  scribe        

Amen-^etep,  son  of  HSp 

Ameni,  tn  official 

Ameni,  figure  of    

Ameni,  tide  of      

A  meni,  the  builder  

Amen-men,  stele  of  

Amen-mes,  King,  248;  palette  uf 

Amen-meaes  387,  396 

A  men- Ri,  god,  133,  139,  366;  boat 
of,  70;  priests  of,  336,  338,  351, 
353;  temple  of,  at  Karnak,  3311 
temple    of,    at    KhSrgah,  263; 

temple  of,  at  NapatB 

Amen-Rl-mes,  stele  of     

Amen-nit-meri-Amen        ...      263,  364 

Ament,   Amenlet 17,  339 

Amenlarit,  Queen  ...  ...  375 

Amenii        139 

Am-f-khent...         16 

Am-f-peh 16 

Am-helch-pa2r       ...         136 

Am-Hel-Serqet     136 

Am-Het-ur-Ri       126 

Am-kheot 16,  17 

Am-mit       140,  144 

Am-Netei-het        I36 

Am-pBh       ...         16,  17 

*Amribnal-A^     378 


Am-Sah      136 

AmMt  123,  161 

Amsu,  123, 128, 338;  and  see  Menu. 

Am-Tep      136 

Amulets,  53,  100,  179;  list  of,  147- 
150;  pte-dynastic,  14S;  Gnostic   383 

Am-UiiDU.meht      136 

Am-Unnu-ieiu       136 

Amusements  84  ff. 

Amyitaio* 363,  364,  2S9 

An 303,  387,  391 

73 


Anaim 

:::  ^ 

Antlomy     

33.  7a 

Ancestors,  worship  of 

189 

Aneb-helch 

17 

Anebni,  stattie  of   ... 

331 

An-her-nekht,  217;  sle 

61,  146,  153 

eo(         ...   331 

Ani,  maxims  of,  146; 

upyrus  of. 

53.  S9 ;  shrine  of 

339 

Animal  food 

81 

Anil...         

"S 

Ankarib      

90 

Ankh  amulet 

149 

An-khefl-kB,  sutxe  of 

109,  114,  »3 

Ankh-f-en-KheDsu... 

153 

Ankh-haf    

303 

Ankh-ka-en-Ri      ... 

yx 

Ankh-khepeni-Ri  ... 

195 

Ankhn«s-iiefeT-ib-Ri,  s 

rcophagus     , 

of... 


.  360 


Ankh.p.khaii,  statue  of    , 

Ankh-sen-Amen,  Queen 330 

Anna,  stele  of        339 

Annals  of  kings     73 

Annihilation  of  the  wicked,         ...  144 

Annu  (On,  Heliopulis)     17 

Anpu  (Anubis),    137;   of   Sepau, 
313  ;  brother  of  Batau  ...  619,  70 

Anqet  I25,  139 

Antef  (dynasty  XI),  King 3lo 

Antef,  inscnplion  of         ...      213,  333 
Antef,  an  official    ...  73,  310,  312 

Antef,  a  priest       321 

Antef,  statue  of     314 

Antef  (Nub-kheper.Ri),   relief  of 

Antef  Uah  inkh.  King      39a 

Antefa,  the  Erpi   ...         309,310,193 

Anlef-iiBl 310,  Z36,  393 

Antef-ia  II  ^..  193 

Antel-iia  III  ...  392 

Antef-Sa,  coffin  of,   226;  pyramid 

Antef-Aqer-Snkh-khu        324 

Antelope      83 

Anthii         13;,  130,  348 

Anthony,  St.,  the  Great   ...      163,  280 
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Anthretha 

Anii  (mjnh)         

AMimoDy 

ADtiDoopolis  

Antinoui     

Aoliochus  the  (ireat 
Anikes.  tabid  for  otTetings  of 

Antoninus 

Antony        

Antuf,  song  of 

Anubii  (see  Anpu) i 

Apechnas,  King    

Apakenc,  St 

Apep  31,  1 

Apepal      ii8,  3 

A^^II    1 

Apcpi  

Apepi,  king  of  Avaris 
Apes,  dog'headcd  ., 

Aphroditopolis       

ApisBuU     9J.  131.  ' 

Apis  Chapets        

Apit 

Apni,  stele  of 

Apollinopolis  Magna 

Apopbis,  King 

Apries  (IHophrl)    z 

Apt,  a  measure 

Apu  (Paoopolis)     

Apu,  figure  of        

Ap-uat-em-saU'f,  King 
Aqer,  side  of         

Arab  Period  

Arabic  language,  spread  of 
Arabs  conquer  Egypt 
Arch,  the  elliptical 

Archaic  Period       

Archangels,  the  Six 

Architecture  

Ari,  relief  of  

Ariel  

Ari-neferu,  figure  of 

Ar-R»fah     

Arrows,  flint-lipped 

Arsinoe,  Qtieen,  169  ;  city  of 

Arsu a 

Artaiama 

Aitoxeixes  1 
Artaxerxes  II 
Artaxerxes  III 
ArtemidOTUs,     mi 

Asa-Snkh     ... 


J,  a88,  301 

266' aSE 
163  i 


Asa,(Osins) 

124, 

.4sar-Hip(HerapU) 

Aset,  Queen 

AshraQtien 

Ashur-bani-pal 

"57. 

Aspelta       

Ass 

Assa...           68,87, 

103,  104,  187, 

Assessors,  the  Forly 

Assis 

97, 

Assyrians  cccupy  Memph 

t.  as7 ; 

sack  Thebes        .. 

Ast(Isis) 

laS. 

Astaboras 

Ast-em-khebil 

Aslharelhit 

Astronomy 

71 

Aswan,  16,  18,  185 

the  Dam  ai, 

131  lonibsat 

Asyflt,  16,  18,   139. 

of 

Ata 

109; 

■princM 

189, 

Atab,  King 

190, 

Albarn         

Atehab,  Kiiw 

Alelthit       

Aten,  the  solar  disk 

,    130 

!  hymn 

to.  37;  prayers  to. 

238: 

nilt  and 

temple  of... 
Atet  (dynasty  1)     .. 

Aleth 

AtOh  

Alhanasius 

Athenians 

Alhi,  17;  sleleof 

Alhribis      17,  a 

Atho,  sleleof         

Athyr,  month  of    

Almu  

Au.ab-Ri,  Kii^     ! 

Auloba        

Auuaruach,  Prioce 

Avaris         74,  i 

Ayyfibid  Khalifas 

Axe I 

AiC'handle  of  Sekhem-suatch-ta 


mb  al.Mandib 
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iiachis  Bull 

Jtack-bone  amulcl 

Bad-Fsce     

Ba-en-netet 

Ba-en-K&-nelera  men 
Bagmwtr,  17  ;  pyiamids  of 
Bahariyah,  Oasis  of 

Bah^tah      

Bahnassi      

Bahral-Abvid       

Bahr  al-Gebel         

Salir  al-Ghaiit,  province  of 

Bahr  Vfisuf 

BiirthafBeltis)      

Bak&a,  stele  of       

Ba-ka-KS 

Bakenrenf  ...         

Baker  

Ilokha  (Bachis  Bull) 

Bakhet 

Bakk£rah 

Bakt 

Balance,  the  Great 

BalbiUus,  F.  Claudius 

Balls  

Ban-fta,  stele  of      

!Ba-nefer      

Bangle  

Bankes,  Mr 

Bantu  ., 

Baptism       

Bar  (Baal) 

Ba-Ri-meri-en-Araen 
Barber         

Barley-beer 

Barrage   at    AI-ManashI,    14 
As3^i,  ij!  at  Esna 

BflTler  

Barih^lemy 

Baskets       

Basket-weaver        

Has-reiief 

lUsl,  118,  131;  temple  of 
Batau,  biolher  of  Atipu     ... 

BataU'inlh 

Battle-axe 

Ba-ur-tet     , 

Beads"  '      

Bear...         '.'.'.         '.'.'.         .'.'. 
Beard,  the  pointed 

Bebi.  King 

Bedsteads 

Beet,  barley,  83 ;  honey    . . . 

Beet-hoase 

Beetle,  granite        

Beetle  amulet         


Reetle-god 

Bchbtl  al-Hagarah!" 
Behen  

Behenu,  relief  of    ... 

Bekhlen       

Bekt  


Belioni 199,  j 

Bcnben        j 

Benha  18,  a 

Beni  Ha.san  1 

Bcni-^iuw^f 

Bennu  124   1 

Benn,  Kir^ j 

Berber,  fBovince  of  

Berenice,    Queen,    270;    city    of, 

240;  stele  of      a 

Berenice  Troglodvlica      a 

Btrflt  ...      ' 70,  i 

Bes,  god      124,  1 

Besh,  King  117,  150,  191,  286,  a 
Bfi  al-Walt.  temple  of  ...  141,  s 
Beichau,  King  ...iHg,  190,  aS6,  : 
l!etchme<i,  statue  of  ...      114,1 

BetKhflll&l I 

Bier 3 

Bier-cloih 165,  a 

Bilik  trhilae)         

Bic^raphy 

Hitkal  al-Kurun      

Bishllrt  tribes  

Bitter  Lakes  

Bitumen      158,1 

Blacks,   120;    edict  against,  216; 

land  of     5 

Blacksmith ...         

HI  ack  smith -god  (Ptah)      ... 

Blemmyes 20,  a 

Block  of  slaughter 

Klncidoflsis  

Blue  Nile,  province  nf      ... 

Boat-builder 

Boats  ol  different  kinds     ... 

Bocchoris  (Bak-en.ren-f)  256,; 


the 


erial. 


Bok 

Bolt-lock     

Bone-sf-lting  

Book  of  Breathings 
Hook  ol  coming  forth  by  day 
Book  of  Eccl.  sia^iicus      ... 
Book  of  gates,  66,  142  ;  vignetlf 
Book  of  '■  May  my  name  flourish 
[jook  of  Opening  the  Mouth 
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Book  ofoverthiowing  Apepi       ,,.     67 

■'1 

Book  of  Proverbs 69 

Carians        

Book  of  Ihe  Dead,  178;  editing  of, 

189;  recenyonsof        58ff, 

Carpenter 

Book  of  the  Two  Ways    65 

Carpels        

...     91 

Book  of  traversing  elemily          ...     63 

Cartography           

...     71 

B:«>kofwhaiisintheT'»a'         ■■     66 

Cailonnage  cases 

...   162 

BooksofMafiic      74 

(^arlouche,  45.  191  ;  origin  0 

...   117 

...   159 

Bofln           18 

Cat, 78, 132;  huntkig  ;.■; 

...     85 

Borerd,  flint 188 

Cal-goddess            

...   132 

Botany        72 

Cataract,  Canal  in  the  First 

...    3i6 

Bou5$ard     44.  *70 

Cataracts,  the  Six  on  the  Nile 

...    13 

Bow  and  arrows     86,98,178 

93; 

BowU,  earthenware,  alone,  wood. 

Sfidiol     

9^>93 

etc 92.  178 

Cedaroil     

...  160 

Boxes          91,  17S 

Censers       

...  198 

Bracelets     179.  ^53 

Censorinus 

...   186 

Chairs         9 

,  98,  178 

Bread,  bread-cakes,  82 ;  imperish- 

45. 270 

able          143 

Chapler  of  the  Heart 

...  178 

Breastplate 179 

Chariot         

Brick,   invcnlion  of,   103;    brick- 

Cheese         

'.'.'.     82 

making,  32  j  bricktnaker         ...   100 

Chephten     ...    171,199,132 

386,290 

Bricks,  inscribed 23f>,  231 

287,290 

Bnigsch,  Dr.  H 186 

Cherahs       

.      i6s 

Uabastis,  17,  316,  324,  345 ;  temple 

Chimney     

...      92 

of 254 

Buffoons      87 

Choiak,  season  of 

...   183 

Chosroes      

...  378 

Buhen          I3r 

Christianity    in    Eg>-pt,    277 

Nubia      

.'."  280 

Bull,  Apis,  93,  131,  191 ;  Bachis, 

Christians,  persecution  of... 

...  377 

93.  131:  Mnevis,93,  ijt.  191: 

Chronirles     of      Africanus 

and 

Eusebins 

...  185 

BarWs,  lakeof       S 

Chronography        

...  isl 

BurrabuViyash,  letter  of 236 

of     187 

Basins         17 

Churches  in  the  Sfldiin      ... 

...  283 

Bu-tchamui 16 

Claysealings          

...   18^ 

Buto,  17,  138.  167  ;  temple  of   ...     74 

Cleopatra,  the  Queens      271, 

272, 

Buzzard       8; 

289,302 

Cleopatra's  Needle 

.    331 

Clepsydra 

266,267 

Caesar.  Julius         272,303 

Clerestory 

■.-  273 

Caesatea      185 

Clubs           

...     86 

Caesarion 272 

Coffins,  classes  of 

177.  273 

Cairo,  19;  Old      285 

Coinage        

...  262 

Calendar,  32.  270;  year 184 

Collar,  amulet,  149  ;  gold 

...     81 

aiendars,   7'!   o(  lucky  and  un- 

Colleges     ...          :.         ... 

...     79 

lucky  days          183 

Colonnade 

...  105 

Cambyses    74,261,262, 

Colossi,  the 334 

236.  277 

288,  30. 

Colour-pot 

,„   178 

Camel          95 

Comb ,  . 

91,  178 

Canal  in  FitEt  Calataci     216 

Core,  81  ;  memorial 

Candace      170,275,276 

Confectioner           

Canopicjars           160,  177 

Confession 

'.'.'.  281 

Canopus,  160,  279  ;  decree  of     ...  270 

Conscience 

...   149 

Cap,  the  soldiers' 120 

...     258 

Caracalla 277 

Contracts,  Coptic 

...  284 

Cardinal  points      145 

Cooking-pots          

...      92 
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Coppersmith  

Coptic,  dialects  of,  jj;  insciiplioi 

$6  ;  laDguage     

Copios         i6,  il 

Copts,  45  ;  doctrine  of     ... 
Com,   export  of,    97;    bin,    9 

Cornelius  GaUus 

CoionalioD,  stele  of 
Corv^,  thecelesti«l 
Cosmogony ... 

Couches      I 

Counters      

Couitof  temple      

CowofHathot      

Cow,  worship  ot 

Creation  of  the  gods,  135;  of 
136;  of  tlie  world 

Crete  

Crocodile  amulet,  148  ;  god, 
lake,  5 ;   mummies,  ziS  ;   v 
71  ;  worship  of  in  modern  tii 

Cross,  the 164,  : 

Crosses,  Copl  if      

Crow  

Crown,  (he  While 

Ctibit,  tlie  little,  9S  ;  the  royal 

Cucumber.i 

Cupboards 

Curds  

Currency      

Gush 

Ouhites      

Cylinder  seals        

Cj-mbals  

Cyprus         ...         ...       70, 97, 


lishur, 


172,  196,3171  pyramids 


Dailah,  Oasis  of 

Daily  Kitual  of  the  Divine  Cult  . 

DakUltyah 

DSkhlah,  Oasis  of 

Dakkah       243,  36 

DamanhuT 

Damielta 

Dance  of  (he  god 8 

Dancing,  31,  86  ;  wom«n.,. 

Daphnae 

DirFflr      

Darius  I      262,28. 

Darius  n    263,  28. 

Darius  III 


Dates  

David.  253  ;  a  monk         2 

Days,  lucky  and  unlucky,  32,  1S2  ; 

the  five  epasomenal      1 

Dead,  eater  of       1 

Death,  universal 2 

Decius         277,  2 

D«  Guignes 

Dekans,  the  Thirty-six      ...        71,1 

Delta  4,  s,  138,  I 

Dem. 

Demi 

Denderah     16,  207,  230,  268,  272,  : 

Dcr   al-Bahati,     temples   at,    2"  " 

330  1  royal  mummies  found  al 
Deserts  of  Egypt    ... 
Deslrucaonof  Mar'  ' 
Determinativi 
Devil 


Tiimg 


an  and  his 

87,  I 

377,  378,  » 

i,  160,  198,  2 


nen,  I   Dhur 

74,  134      Dialogue  between  a 

...  349   1       soul  

31;  ,    I>i<:e 

rax,  Diocletian 

mes    85      Diod..rui  SicuUis  10 

280,  i84      Dioskle       

...  284      Dioskorat 

...     85      Diospolis  Mi^na,  17  ;  I'arva 

189,  190      Disk  amulet  

Doctrine  of  retribution 

I   Dodckaschoinos     I 

Dog-god      

!    Dog  River 

■   Dog-star      18 

Dogs,  hunting        

I   Dolls  78,  10 

Dominoes 

Doi^ola,  4,  37S  ;  province  of 
Door,  wooden,  239  ;  socket 
I    Ditomed  Prince,  slory  of  ... 

I   Double  (Ka)  

Dove  8 

Draughtboards  and  diaughtsmen. 

Diaughls     8 

Dream,  stele  of  the 

Dress  

Drunkard 

Duck  

DuTheii     '.'.'.         Z 

Dyer  

Dynasties,  Arab,    285  ;  Egypliai 


Eagle  

Ears,  on  stele         2 

Eater  of  the  Dead,  140,   144  ;  of 
shades      I 
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Ebers  Papynis        72 

KboD)',  21,98;  tablets  of  Aha   ...   1S9 

Ecclesinsticus         30 

Kdra,  16,  68,  331,  240,  z68,  271  ; 

temple  of  104,170 

Fdkfl,  bkeol"         5 

t^ucation 78 

E^-plunt 83 

Egypt,  gods  of  122  ;  history  of, 
isS  If.  ;  land  and  dtvmona  of, 
iff.  ;  peoples  of,  30;  popula- 
tion of     35 

l^yptian,  decipherment, 41  IT. ;  lan- 
guage and  vriting,  35  If.  ;  Travels 

E^ptians,  African  origin  of,  20  -. 

manners  and  customs  of  ...76fr. 

Eihannes     56 

Eileitbyiaspolis      16 

Elephant,   78,   85,  86 ;   dty,  85 ; 

hunts       270 

Klephantine,   dty  and  island  of, 
I,  16,  8s,  173,  306,  """ 


3r6,  3 


1,277 


Embalming,  methods  of  ...  158  ff. 

Embalmment,  litual  of     64 

Embroidery 164 

Enamelling 100 

Enchorial  writing  ...         37 

Enemies  of  Osiiis  and  Ki 143 

Enneads ...  133 

Ku' net er,  King      ...         191 

Epilepsy     73 

Epiphanes 39,44,370 

Epiphi,  month  of 183 

'Equatorial  Africa,  Negro  tribes  of      zo 

Era  of  martyrs        ...  3S1 

Ergamenes 270 

■Erpi 117 

ErtS-Antef-tSiSu,  stele  of ...       73,  321 
Erta-en-ankh,  6ilse  door  of  ...  207 

Esaihaddon 357 

Esna,  4.  5.  92.  231,  268,  272; 

church  of 283 

Ethiopia      13,214 

Euergeies  1 39,  369 

Kuergetes  II  271,  302 

Euonymos,  stele  of  173 

Euphrates 86,  234.  259 

Euripides 56 

EuteUu*     185 

Eve 165 

'Eye  amulet,  149  ;  of  Horvis,  149  ; 
of  Ri,    149;   -paint,    81,   91, 

^fS9  178 

Eyes  on  stele  239 

Exodus        ...         ...         ...         ...  347 

Exports       ...     97 


r«Ms          

...     17 

Falcon         

...     8s 

False  door,  173  ;  gods,  142 

pyra- 

mid          

...    195 

166,  193 

Faminei      ...         ... 

■4.97 

Fan 

81,96 

FarSfrah,  Oasis  of 

5 

Farmer        

:::  g 

Fasts           

...  i8t 

Fatimid  Khalifas 

...  38s 

Fattening,  artificial 

...     83 

Fayyam,   6,    18,   214,   268, 
dialect  of,  36 ;  map  of  ... 

269; 

...     71 

Feast,  funeral         

Feather,  symbol  of  Mail  ... 
Feathers 

...  140 

Fellfih         Z 

'.'.'.   120 

Ferry-boat 

Festival  songs  of  Isis  and  Nephthys    63 

Festivals,  2S1  ;  of  the  Nile 

...     14 

Fetishes       

...    123 

Kever            73 

Fiction         69 

Field  of  Peace,  140,  I43i  ofReeds  140 

Figs 81,  143 

Figures,  magical     31 

Finger,  a  measure,  98  ;  rings      ...  179 

Fingers  amulet       149 

Fire,  92  ;  Lake  of,  I44  ;  slick      ...  92 
Fish,  83;   eaters  of  unclean,  83; 
amulet.  1 48 ;  gods  and  goddesses, 
133;    hooks,    84;    ponds,   89; 

spears      85 

FUhing        84 

Fist,  a  measure      98 

Flax  99,  164 

Fleets  of  Rameses  III,    249;   of 

Nekau     is8 

Flinls,  fire  struck  from  ...     93 

Flowers       89 

Fluidoflife 1:7,323 

Flute  87 

Followers  of  Horu>  ...      139,  153 

Food  8s 

Forced  labour         152,  153 

Forks  ...         ...     92 

Fort  St.  Julien       44 

Forts  131 

FostSt  285 

Foundation  deposits         258 

Fowling       84 

Fox 85 
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Gabriel,  Uuke 
Gait  bUdder,  god  of 
Games  wilh  cnunleis 

Gardens       


,.,  89 
...  82 
8z,  g; 


Gwelle  River 

Gailral  al-Malik a 

Gebel  Barkal,  232,  261  ;  pyramids 

Gebe'lDdsha  '.'.'.         ..'.        '..'.  1 

Gebel  Sahaba         

Gebel  ZabarS         3 

Geese,  various  kinds  of    : 

Geography 

Geonielry 

George,  St 165,  2 

George  the  Monk i 

Gharbtyah 

Gilukhipa 1 

Giraffe,  86;  river 

Girdle.  81  ;  amulet,  149;  wall    ...    1 

Gtiah,  18;  pyramids  of    ...      170,  i 
Glass,     100 ;     glass    beads,     [79 ; 
glass  making,  100 ;  jug  ...  2 

Glaze  for  pottery ...   1 

Gnostic  amulets     2 

Gnostics      2 

Goat  «2, 

God,  Egyptian  word  for  , i 

Gods,  companies  of,  126  ;  crealioii 
of,  13s ;  dance  of  the,  204 ; 
enneads    of,   113 ;    number  of, 

133  ;  triads  of I 

Gold,  broi^hl  from  the  SOdin,  214, 
215  ;  export  of  to  Assyria,  97, 
98 ;  green,  21  ;  map  of  gold 
mines,  71  ;  mines,  240;  gold 
rings,     179 ;    gold   ring<money, 

21,98;  trade  in 2 

Goliath  beetle        1 

Gond6koro 

Goose-goddess       ...   1 

Granary        

Granaries,  2:7;  of  Joseph          ...  1 
Grant  of  land         * 

Grasshopper-god    ...         1 

Graves,  predynastic  i 


Gravestones,  Kfift 

Great  House  of  the  Six  ... 
Great  House  (Pharaoh)  ... 
Greek  lancuage  and  writings 
Greeks,  268  ;  settle  in  Naukral 

Green  gold 

Green  water  in  the  Nile  ... 
Gulf  of  Akabab,  4;  of  Solum 


Jla  Prince 

HU-ab-R£  Uah-ab-Rd,  King  2 

Hades,  god 

Hadrian      s 

Haggi  1^(1!]         

Hair,  modes  of  wearing    ... 

Hair  tweeien 

Haker,  King  ...         264,2 

Halfah  Province    

Halicamassus,  vase  of  Xerxes  fn 

Hall,  hypostyle      

Hall  of  columns     I 

Ham  

Haniites       

Hammam^t,  quanies  of   ...      3 

Hand,  a  measure 

Hand  drum 

Handicrafts 

Hings         

Hannek  Cataract 

li&p  (Apis  Bull)     ...  93,  I 

Hip  (Hapi)  son  ofHoros  124,  t 
Mfip  (Hipi),  the  Nile-god,  9,  1: 

llfip-men,  sarcophagUB  at... 

Harmachis 

Harness      

Harper,  Song  of  the 
H  arpokrates- Amen 

Harpoons 

Harris  Papyrus,    No.    I,    28,    7 

Harua,  figure  of     

Ilalhor        ...   108,  125,  J28,  2( 


Hawaiah  172,  2181  pyramids 

Hawk  

Hawk  amulet         

Hawk-god 

Headdress - 


..  28s 
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Head-resl  amulet 149 

Hesepti,  King        

Hes-Peian-Ast,  coffin  of   ... 

...   189' 

Heaist  Papyrus      7» 

■■■  *73' 

He&tt,    155;   god   of   thu,    161; 

Het-Benben            

-..  *37 

weighed  in  the  balance...         ...  140 

Hetchcfa,  King      

193,280 

Heatt  amulet         147 

Metch-Ri-setep-en-  Amen . . . 

...  29^ 

Huarlscaiab          177.179 

Hetch.kheper-K*  setep-en-KS 

„.  298 

Heaven,  position  of          144 

Hetep-heres            

177.  198- 

Hebennu     16 

Helep-neleni,  stele  of 

...  224 

Heb-peri,  stele  of 207 

Hetep-sekhemui,  King     ... 

191,286 

Hebl,  cityof          265 

Hei-Heru  (see  Haihor)     ... 

125.  128. 

Hehu           .35 

Het-ka-Ptah  (Memphis)   ... 

4- 

Mehut        136 

Hel-khent  :..         .„ 

...     18 

»ekau                    149 

Het-suteo 

...     16- 

H§lenJ,  stele  of     283 

Het-to-her-abt  <Athribis)  ... 

...     17 

Heliopolis,  17,  93,  203.  237,  ^57  ; 

HeMkiih     

...  aS7 

bull-god  of,  191 ;  high -priest  of,   119 

Hi  takonpolU        

...     16- 

Hen  measure          9B 

18,  277 

Hen  period l»l 

Hieratic  writing     

...     36- 

Henbiu-gods           151 

Hier<^lyphic  writing 
Flip]>opolamu.s,  84,  85,262;  a 

...     36 

yenna  plant           81 

nulel. 

Hen-nekhl,  King   ...         193,286,290 

148;  goddesses,  131;  relief  of-..  211 

Hennu,  expedition  of,  lo  Punt    ...  211 

History,  73;  of  Egypt      ... 

.88  ff.. 

Hent-taui,  Queen z$t 

Hillites        73 

239-  *4i 

Heptanomis            15 

Hoe 

..     86- 

Hep-ur        9 

Holy  water 

...     57 

Heq-ai         17 

Homer        

...  270- 

Heqt,Eoddess        150,211 

Her,  tCing  ...            201,219,287,293 

Honey-beer 

...     8j 

Her-aba,  slele  of 273 

Hooks,  tisbing       

...     84 

Heradius 278 

Hophra(Apnes) 

...     28& 

Heraltleopolis    Magna,    16,    209, 

Horse          

95,  .21 

3IO,  216,  245;  princes  of        ...  208 

Horus,  Hrlh  oi,  74  ;  dtath  of 

75; 

Heretic  king          115 

Her-Heru,    priest-king,    61,   251, 

153;  four  sons  of 

...    I39' 

288   298 

Horus  name            

...  Ii6- 

Heriu-shi 213 

Horusof};o1dname 

...   116- 

Her-khuf  ia  the  Slldan     ...        95,  206 

House  of  Books     

...    68 

House  of  Eternity 

...  166 

Hermopolis,  Minor           17 

Mouse-painter         

Houses         

...88ff.- 

Herodotus  quoted  ...  26,  [60,  1^,  218 

Hu,  King    190. 

286.290- 

Heron         85 

I.lul,  stelae  of        

...  229. 

Heru,  an  architect 239 

1  lu-nefer,  papyrus  of 

59,  '*i 

Heru(Horus)         137,  138 

Huni,  King 193 

Hunling,  Sf  ;  cat,  85  ;  scenes 

186.290- 

Heru,  papyrus  of 52 

Heru-Beliutcl,  Wars  of     74 

-■   195 

Hyaena        

...     85. 

yeru-em-heb.    King,    287,    296; 

Hyksos,  218,  123  ff.  1  period 

i( ...  225 

papyrus  of,  61,  62  ;  siele  of     ...  239 

Hymn  in  praise  of  learning 

..-     69- 

Herui          16 

llymnology            

...     67 

Ileiukhuti-Khepera-Ra-Temu,  ihe 

Hypselii      

...     16- 

Sphinx-god         232 

Heru-nesi  (?)-lam  (?),  King          .,.  293 

Heru-nelch-tef-f,  coffin  of- 71 

Heni-pa-khart  (Harpokratcs)      ...  124 
Heru-sa-atef,  cast  of  stele  of       74,  261 

Ibex 

...     8s 

IbU...           

...     8s 

Heru-shetit 24; 

Ibis-god       

13= 

Herutstaf 59,20. 

Ibrim           

18,  2.  J 

Heni-ur       116 

...   13* 

Heabei         17 

Ideographs 

...     50- 
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I-em-ticlcp 119,  287, 

Imports       97. 

Ink,  55  1  gr«en,  31  ;  ink-pat 

Inlayi:^      ., 

Inililui  Natisnal 

Instructions  of  Am«o-em-h&t  I     ... 

Intestines,  godsof 

Inundation  of  the  Nile,  cause  of,  3  ; 
periodof 105, 


Isak 

Isis,   14,    135,   ll7i    161  <   history 

of,  138;  templesof, closed, 278; 

wanderings  of 

Isos,  stele  ol  1 

Isnidites      74,  2 

Issus,  battle  of       ...         i 


Jackal-god 

ocob,  l6a  ;  the  Monophysii 

ailrat  al-Malik      

erusalem    

ewel-boxes 

ewelkr,  the  

eweliery     

ews,  Z71  ;  in  Egypt 
ohn,  St.,  church  of 
ohn  the  Deacon    ... 

.  oppa,  legend  of  capture  of 
^  oseph,  gianaries  ol 
osephus  Flavius    ..  ■ 
osiah,  king  ol  Judah 
udgmenl,  the 

the  Apostate 
Africanus     ...  18 

Jupiter  Amnion,  Oasis  of  ... 


'  27a.  302 

;,  262,  266 

...  i;8 


Ka,   155;  Ka-chambet,  155;  Ka- 
chapel,       169  i       Ka-ligure      of 

Rameses    11,    244;     Ka-priest, 
J55>  '^9i  Ka-statues 


Kabasos       

Kadashman-Bel    (01    Kadashnu 

EnlilJ       -i 

Kndesh        ...         ;. 

Ka-heseb     

KahVaka      

Ka-kau,  King        ...         191,  2 

KalSbshah 

Kalyflbh^h 

ka-meri.RS,  King 

Ka-mca,  King        2 

Ka-mes,  a  king's  messenger 

Kamesu,  ligure  of 

Ka-nefer,  stele  of 

Ka-nekht-khft-em-Uast,  King 

Kantarah     

ka-Qam      

Kaqemna,  Precepts  of      ...   30, 

Karaduniyasli         2j 

Kaiimi,  Queen     

Karei  ...         "...         '... 

Karkemish 

Karnak,   16,    102,   2131    obelis 

of,  230  ;  lempleof        ...230, 

Kasa  

Ka-semt      

Kash  (Nubia)         

Kashta        .,  ...         256,  2; 

Kassala,  province  of 


Kekuit         

Kembathel 

Kemcn,  stele  of     ... 

Kerasher,  papyrus  of 

Kerhit  ".'..  "... 

Kesi...  "... 

Ket,  a  measure       ... 

Key 

Khaau         

Kha-ba        

Khabbeslia 

KhS-em-hra 
Khi-em.Uast,  the  roagii 

Kha-f-R»  (Ciiephren) 


...      263,  301 
...         ...     39 

lan,  figure 

...      115,246 

•99,  232, 

255,  287,  290 


Kh5-kau-RS,  King 

Khalifa,  meaning  of  the  name     ...  28J 

Khaltg  Canal         14 

KhS-ncfer-Ra  (Sebek-heiept    203, 

223,  287 
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lOl&rgah,  Oasis  of 5,  n 

Khan-en  ■  Khennu,       Ubici      for 

offerings  of         n 

Khartani,  85,  iji,  277;  proiince 

of 1 

Khi-sekhemui,  Kine  11 

Khasut    ...     ..     ...     :;;  j 

Khati,  Kii^  at 

Khati,  Prince  of  Siui        ...      aog,  ii 

Khemennn ] 

Khennu       m 

Khenm      ...        ...        ..^      H4i  i: 

Khensu-hetep,  doot  of,  139 ;  Pre- 
cepts of  30,  77,  ) 

KhcDSU-user,  slele  of        ai 

Khem,  King  1) 

Khem-abt ] 

Khcnii  Amenti      at 

Khenti-em-semt-ur',' ^' 

Khent-kaut-s 
Khent-khal-ur 
Khepera,  god 

Kheper-kaRA(UseL , 

Kheper-ka-RS  (Nektanebos) 
Kheper-khi-R£,  King      ... 
Khtper-kheperu-MaSl-ari-Ri 
Kheper-MaAi-RIl  setepen-Ra 
Khephren,  see.Chephren. 

Kheip,  pyramki     

Kheru-ahau 

Kheta     *     ... 

Khian,  lion  of       _._j,  . 

Khnem-ab-Rii,  King         

Khnem-ab-Ri-men,  slalui  of      ...  : 

Khnem-mait-Ri j 

Khnemu        15,  96,  114,  laJJ,  135,  ' 

150,  214;  temple  of     : 

Khnemu -heiep,  172;  false  doot  of, 


Kohl 

Kom  Ombo... 

Kordofon,  provjni 


:of 


nl) 


-  73.^39.  a4i.34» 


,r?°S' 


leof 


Khnoumi 

Khu,  156;  stele  of. j 

Khu-en-Aten(Anien-heteplV)  237,  2 

Khu-en-RiSetep-en-tU a 

Khufu  (Cheops),  59,  71,  78,   196, 

m    ' 

Khul-Aten,  city  of 136,  2 

Khu-taul-R£,  King  j. 

King,  his  divinity,  fi6f. ;  his  five 

names,  117;  his  power 3 

King  Lists 71,  I 

Kings,   cartouches   of   the,    290 ; 

Tombsofthe      2 

Kitchen  utensils     

Kite 

Kneading  stone      


Korosko 

Kr6phi        

Kiia-tcp,   Canopic   jars    of, 
coffin  of,  86  !  pillow  of... 

KubMn       

KQfi  writing,  28s  ;  insi 

Kulla  

Kummah     

KdrkHr,  Oasis  of  ... 
K^arnah,  temple  of 
Kurrfl,  pyramids  of 

ISusSr        !'.!       !!' 

Kynonpolis j 

Labyrinth 

Ladder  amulet 
Ladder  of  heaven  ... 
Lake  Abukir 
Lake  Albert 
Lake  Albert  Edward 
LakeBuiias 

LakeEdkil 

Lake,  FJeiy 
Lake  Mareolii 
Lake  Menz&lah      ... 
Lake  Moeris 

I-akeNft     

LakeSanft 

Lake,  the  Temple... 
Lake  Tirosah 

Lake  Victoria        

Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys 

Land  of  the  Blacks 
Land  a(  the  Spirits 
La  pis -lazuli  paste  ... 
Lark  

Ulus  !!!         !!.' 

Leather- worker 
I^banon      

Legal  documents  ... 
Legends,  mythological 
Ulat  al-Nuklah     ... 

Lentils         

Leopard,  85  ;  skins 
Lepidotus    ... 

Letters,  Coptic 

Libation  bowl,  262  ;  lank 

Library,  Alexandrian 


P  3       , 
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Mnmluks,    Bahrile, 


Library,  Ihc  Temple        ... 

106 

Man,  Creation  of 

I3S.  136 

Libya          

Libyans       

247 

Man-god     

Mafl-Batt.. 

1*9.  153 

...   157 

Life  amulet,  149;    Huid  of, 

I'V 

Manetho,  King  List  of,  185 

190, 

aaj;  tree  of       

"43 

208,  »22 

264,269 

Lighters      

Mankind,  Destruction  of  ... 

...     74 

Ijnen,  80 ;  eiporl  of,  97 ;  wei 

Marifflrah 

...     18 

of            

99 

Mantis-god 

...   13a 

178 

Manu          

:::  "S 

zSt 

Manttflyah 

Linnet         

85 

Maicianus 

...  278 

Lion,  85  ;  gods,  133 ;  hunts. 

233 

Marcus  Aurelius     '..'. 

...  277 

IhcHylcsos         

2a6 

Marea          

...  258 

Lions,  red  granite 

23s 

Mareotis,  lake  of 

...      5 

LLsht,  pyramids  of...          170 

172 

ai3 

Mark,  Si 

277,  279 

Litany  of  Osiris      

67 

Marriage,  76;  contracts  of 

■■    75 

Litanies  of  Seker 

63 

Martyrs,  Era  of     

...  28? 

Liturgy        

2Sl 

Maruat        

...     17 

Liturgy  of  funerarj-  offeiirgs 

65 

Mary,  stele  of        

...  284 

161 

Masaherlh 

...  251 

Ix«k' 

91 

Maflabatomb        

167,  194 

Loincloth 

,81 

Master  of  the  robes 

Long-slrider           

141 

MnUr            

...     IS 

Lotus           

\r. 

Malartyah 

...    17 

Lungs,  god  of        

Matchaiu     

...  213 

Lute 

87 

Malen         

...    16 

Luxor,  temple  of 

16 

H3 

Mats            

98,99 

Lykopolis 

16 

Matthaios,  a  priest 

...    56 

Lyax            

85 

Malting       

...    99 

L)-nK-god(lcs*         

'3= 

Meae           

Meisures     

Meat,  eaters  of  raw 

...    18 

Maa-kheru-Ra,  King        „. 
Mafi-Ri-ur-neferu.  Hitlile  prir 

193 

Mechir,  month  of 

...  183 

142 

Medicine,  32,  72;  book  of 

...  190 

Msamet       

18 

...    97 

Mail,  the  goddess,  125,  130 

the 

Medum,  pyramid  of           191 

:^3.  "8 

divine  plant.  143, 151  ;  sj-m 

K>lo 

'S3 

Megiddo      

330.  258 

Maili  goddesses     

150 

Mehit          

„.     i8 

Maat-en-Ki,  King 

293 

Mebt-en-usekht      

...  253 

Maat-ka-Ri  (lUtshepset).,. 

29S 

.Mehurit       

188,  iie 

Maat-ka-Ka,  Princess       ... 

252 

Mekha        

MaSl-ka-RS,  wife  of  Osoikon 

254 

Mekhu         

...  207 

Maat-khS 

Mekkah      

...  185 

Madinat  al-Faniim 

Madinal  Jlabii,  105,  230  ;  tec 

IS 

Melkites      

.,     28i 

pie 

Memnon,  232;  the  vocal ... 

...   234 

of 

2J9 

234,242 

"33 

Memphis,  17,  93,  jo6,  Z13, 

335; 

Mafte:         

132 

council  of,  44  ;  decree  of. 

270; 

Magic,  books  of     

74 

removed  from,  209;  h^h-priesl 

Magical  figures      

'5> 

152 

Magicians,  stories  of 

71 

of,  119;  occupied  by  As.syrians, 

Mahes         

'32 

257;  by  Persians           ... 

...  261 

Mahelch      

16 

Mcna(Menes)        ...1S5,  188 

286.290 

Mahu,  figure  of,  248;   slalu 

of 

Men-ast       

...  204 
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),  287,  >' 
>,  i87,  n 
>,  287,  n 


McDephthah  I  (see  Mec-eu-PIah)     i' 

Menes        185,  1S8,  386,  v 

Menhet       l: 

Men-ka-Ra,  King » 

Men-kBu-Heru,  Kin^        Z03,  aSj,  3! 
MeD-ks.u-KA  {Mykerinos},  59,  xco, 


Men-khep*ru-Ril 

Men-Miiil-Ri{SeilI)  ..- 
McD-Maftl-KS  Selepen-Ril 
Men-ma.Ri  Setep-eo-Ri  ... 

Men-pehtel'Ri       

Men-nefert 

Menruil       

Menthu,  130,  Z43  ;  temple  n( 
Menlhu-ia,  siaiue  of 
Menthu-hetep  I 
Menlbu-helep  II  .- 
Meothu-hetep  III  .. 
Mentbu.helep  IV  .. 
Menthu-hetep  V    ...        aio,  307,  x 

Mentha -belep  VI a 

Menthu-hetepVlI  2 

Menihu-heiep,  coffin   of,   58 ;   an 

official,  211;  a  piince z 

Menthu-Rft i34i  > 

Menti  

Menu  (Amsu)         ...123,  128,  238,  2 

Menflf         

Meou-Nefer,  siele  of         2 

Menz^lah,  lake  of ...  . 

Mer-inkh-Ri         3 

Merawi  (Napata,  or  Gelicl  Baikal) 

Merba pen,  King iQOi  2 

Mer-eii-Heni,  King  a 

Mer.en-Ptah  I       247,  » 

Mer-en-Plahll      2l8,  2 

Mer-en-PUli  hetep-her-Mait  ...  2 
n-Rai  '  ..'.  205,  287,  » 
n-Ri  11        ...         »5>  287,  » 

prince  of  Cush 3 

Meri-RS(Pepi  I) K>S,  2 

Meroe,  island  of    ..  .    .-   - 

Meioltic   ioscriptioi 


Meri-n 


,   277;   king. 


Merpela      

Mcr-Seker,  Queen... 
Mer-shesu-IIeru,  stele  of 

Men  

Mert-tefs     

Merul  

Mer-ar  (Mnevis  Bull) 
Mes,  a  KA-priest   ... 

Meskheoit 

Mesopotamia 
Mesoie,  month  of  . . . 


>[eEsnau,  ateie  ol 

Mesihi 

Mesuth-Ri... 

Metal-caslec 

Metal 'WorkiEig 

Metelis 

Metlernich  stele 

Military  service 

Milk 

Millet 

Mioyah 

Mirror 


I,  Bull 


MizT 
Mne 
Moeris,  Lake 

Monasteries  

Money >  stamped 

MonEalla,  province  ol       

Monkeys     

Monopbysites         

Monolhei&m  

Month,  tbe  calendar         

Months,  the  twelve  

Moon  amulet         

Mflpbi         

Moral  aphorisms 

Mother  Isis 

Mother,  power  of  the        

M  uh  am  nud  the  Prophet 

Mu-H£pi 

Mulberries 

Mummies,  the  roj-al  

Mummilicalion,  dynastic,  154, 159, 

160;  predynastic  

Mummy,     158 ;    chamber,     169 ; 

portraits,  i6z;  swathings 

Museum,  Alexandrian      : 

Music  

Muslims      

Mut,  goddess    115,  129,  233,  153, 

277  ;  temple  of ; 

Mut-em-uaa,  Queen  : 

Mut-hetep,  papyrus  of      

Mut-Nefert,  Queen  

Mu-ur  (Moeris)      

Mykerinos mo,  287,  : 

Myrch         21,98,  159,  : 


Nahral-Kalb         24* 

Naiiiaurul  I  ...         264,  289,  301 

Nails,  stained  with  henna 
NakhaMNile) 

Narae-day 

Name,  the  good     ... 
Names,  magical     ... 


jM,Cooglc 


3i6 


N-Anlef'iqer,  prayer  of 

Napeta        ...  I,  17, 119,  232,  235> 
»SS.  *57.  at".  ■ 

Nipalcon 

Napt  (N'apata)        

NST-mer      189, 

Misiasen,  stele  of  ...         

Natron  Lakes        

Naukratis 258,  : 


Neb-hap-Ra  I     84,  lio,  iit.  310, 

Neb-hap-Ra  H      Jio,  i 

Nebl^-Rft X 

Neb-khSa,  King     a 

Neb-khcperu-Ril a 

Neb-MaSt-Ri         J 

Neb-pehli-Ri         a 

Nebpu-Usertsen,  stele  of 1 

Nebseni,  pipyrus  of         ...  S3,  59,  1 
Neb-taui-Ri,  King  ...      aio,  3 

Nebt-heHNephlhys)         ...      125,  1 

Nebti'name  1 

Nebucbadneuar  II  ...      259.  z 

Necbo         *S8,  288,  3 

NecldHces > 

Nefei  amulet,  I49 ;  pyramid,  104  ; 

stele  of * 

Nefer-Abt 

Nefet-Ament  

Neferari,  figure  of. 2 

Nerer-ari-ka-Ri.  King      201,  203,  3 
Nefer-ari.|ttt-Ri    [dynasty    VIII), 

King        2 

Nefer-bil,  stele  of 2 

Nefer-hi,  itatue  of 1 

Nefet-hra,  statue  of  2 

Nefer-ka  Heru,  King        2 

Nefer-kfi-RS  (dynasty  II)  193.  2 

Nefer-ka-Ka  (dynasty  HI)        286,  2 
Nefcr-k«-Ri  (dynasty  VIII)        ...  2 

Nef«-ka-Ri  (Huni)  I 

Nefer-kB-Ri  (Pepi  II)      105,  206, 
287,2 

Nefer-Ua-Ri  (Shabaka)     3 

Nefer-ka-RS  Khentu,  King  ...  a 

Nefer-ka-Ri  Nebi,  King 3 

Nefer-ka-Ra  Pepi  eenb,  King      ...  2 
Nefer-ka-Ra  Twerl,  King  ...  2 

Nefer-ka-Seker       193.  2 

Nefer-kau-Heru,  King      2 

Nefer-Kau-Ri,  King         a 

Nefer-kau-Ra  setep-en-Ra  ...  2 

Ncfer-kbeper-Ra-ui-en-Ri  ...  2 

Nefei'renpit,  stele  of  ...  2 

Nefer-Senna  2 

Nefeit-ari,  head  of  figure  of         ...  2 


Nefert-iiba 

Nefertlu,  stele  of   ... 
Confession 


NeSu" 


Neheb  188,  i 

Neiih,  126,   128,   136,   161,   258; 

shrine  of 21 

Neka-inkh it 

Nekau,  King  ...         258,  288,  3. 

Nekau,  governor  of  SaTs 2 

Nekheb       ib.v 

Nekhebit     125,  12S,  v 

Nekht,  King,igo,  290 ;  papyrus  of 

Nekhta,  stele  of     1 

Nekht-Amsu,  figure  of      1, 

Nekht-lleni-hebt,   264,  265,  289, 

301;  sarcophagus  of     1 

Nekht-Menu,  figuie  of      2 

Nekhl-neb-f  266,  31 

Nekbt-neb-tep-nefer,  King        210,  2I 

Nektinebes'. 264,  389,  31 

Nektaoebos 264,289,31 

Nemaieth,  253  ;  bracelets  of       ...   1 

Nemmes  band  let I' 

Neolithic  Period     i: 

Nepherites 21 

Nepbihys    125,  137,  11 

Nero  277,  2 

NeS'Amsu,  bowl  of,  356 ;  papyrus 

of 3 

Nes-Ba-neb-Tet     288,2' 

Nesi-Khensu  2 

Nes-qetiu,  sarcophagus  of. » 

Nessu-ba-neb-Tet 3 

Net  (NeilhJ... '       136,  i 

Netchcm,  stele  of 2 

Netchemet,  252;  papyrus  of 

Neter-baiu 286,  3 

Neter-en,  King      I 

Ne(er-ka-Ri,  King  a 

Nelerui  amulet       I 

Nets,  fishing  

Ni a 

Night  of  the  Drop,  141  of  the  Tear 

Nile,  the  river,  course  of,  altered, 

1891    described,  7tf;   festivals, 

14;  gods  of,  8,  9 ;    inundation 

of,  131   length   of,   11;   levels, 

ziS ;  tributaries  of        

Nile,  Blue 

Nile,  Upper  

Nile,  Victoria         

Nile,  White 

Nile  boils 

Nile,  Red  Sea  Canal         ...      258,  2 
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Nam          

9 

Odris-  Khenti-  Ainenti 

N-ka-Ri,  Kins      ... 

308 

Osorkon  I 

354.  388. 

Nit-iqerl,  high-priestess 

260 

Osorkonll 

354,388, 

Nilokris       

360 

Osorkon  III 

»55.  388, 

Nitria         

380 

Osorkon  IV 

.,   388; 

Noa 

i3 

Ostraka       

...       56. 

Nobadae      

277,  378,  383 

Ostrich  feathers      ... 

Nome  gods,  lisl  of... 

16.  17 

Ot^r"v^ld,     IM. 

Nomes  of  Egypt,  list  of 

16;  17 

I4SV    »8i 

Nu,  1*7  ;  papyrus  of 

S3,  59 

Book  of  the 

mim 

Ouanafre     

Nflbl            

::;    ':.'.  as-? 

Ounaref      

Nubia,   30,  114,   319,    234,   280 ; 

Ox 

invaded    by    Arabs, 

iSi:    bv 

Oxen           

Romans,  275;  kings  of            ...  253 
Nubians,  io ;  funeral  customs  of...  276 

Oiyrhynchus,  16,  2S0 

;  the  fish 

Nub-kan-Ra 

393 

Pa-Ahu-neb-Ament 

Nub.kheper.Rs      ... 

39a 

Pa-ari,  tomb  of      ... 

Nubti          

...     I2J,  294 

Pa-Asar       

Numbers     

...        .  .  180 

Paish-birds 

280 

Pa-Ba-neb-Tet       ... 

NQil,  pyramids  of  ... 

170 

Pa-Bast 

Nut..          

...      126,138 

Pachomius 

Nut-ent-bak 

16 

Pachons,  month  of,,. 

Nyara-Nyam 

157 

Paheri         

Pahomo,  stele  of    ... 
Fat,  stele  of 

Oases,  the  seven,  5,  140 

;  Chrisli- 

Paiinkh       

,.-      351, 

anityin 

2*0 

Pai-oel)si,  stele  of  ... 

Obelkkftom  Sinai... 

Painetcheml 

...      351, 

Obelisk,  the 

231 

Painetchem  II        ... 

...      251, 

Obelisks      105 

107.  214,  130 

Painetchem  III      ... 

Obelisks  of  NeUht-Ileru-Hebt     ...  165 

Pa-Khen-en-Aroen... 

Octavianus 

372 

Palaeolithic  Period 

OtfeTiT^s,  Canonical    lis 

Of,   90; 

P-alek         

Ublet  for 

Palermo,  stele  of    .., 

iss.  188, 

Oil 

73 

Palestine     

70,  339,  340, 

Oils 

...    82, 178 

Palette         

S3. 

Omai,  Kballb 

378 

Pallas          

■Omayyad  Khalifas 

285 

Palm,  a  measure     ... 

On  (HelJopiiis).  cit'y  ot 

...    382,284 

Palm-tree 

17,  i36.  Zs 

Pamai          

'.'.'.      388' 

One  embracing  All 

282 

Pa.Mitcheti 

OncnessofGod      ,.- 

...      '34,337 

Pa-mer-ahau,  45  ;  figure  of 

Onias           

271 

Pa-neb- A  mt 

Onion,  city  of 

Pa-nebset 

Onions         

:::  %l 

Panelisi,  statue  of  ... 

Onnos         

30S 

Panofwlis    ...      16, 

00,  164,  2S0', 

Opening  the  Mouth,  ceremony  of. 

Panther       

339 

Pantheism   .. 

:::    -Ji 

Paoni,  month  of     ... 

Paophi,  month  of  ... 

Oronies      

...     240, 342 

Papremis     

Oiyit,  85;  amulet... 

...     ^..  148 

Papyri,  painted      ... 

Osiris,  14.  27i  123.  "37 

enemies 

Papyrus,  the  plant. 

53;"amulei; 

of,  143  ;  history  of,  1 

J8  i  king- 

149 ;   cases  lor  the  dead,  161 ; 

dom  of,  1 40  ;  resurtec 

on  of  .^     74 

Osiris-Apis 

368 

Papyrus  Abbott      ... 

Osiiis  Christ 

381 

Papyrus  D'Orbiney 

.., 
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Papyrus  Harris 

...  250 

I'haraoh's  Bed        

...  276 

...  22s 

...  193 

Pharmuthi,  month  of 
Pharos         

:::^ 

Papyrus  Prisse       ... 

Parchment 

Pliarsalia.  battle 

...  272 

Pa-rcD-nefer,  stele  of 

...  229 

268,302 

PasebkhSnut  I 

251 

188,29s 

Philae,  island  of,  7,  108,  214 

266, 

Pasebkh&Dut  11      ... 

251 

2S8,  298 

268,272,275;  obelisk  of 

...     45 

Paser,  figure  -if      ... 

...  .46 

PhilipArrhidaeus...         266 

289,302 

P»-ser,  a  chief  mason 

...  248 

Philistia       

...  249 

Pa-ser,  statue  of     ... 

...  235 

...  371 

Pashel,  hymn  of,  to  Reshpu, 

239! 

Philopator 

...  270 

stele  of    

-.-  238 

Phoenicia 

...    97 

Pa-shet,  stele  ol     ... 

...  229 

Phocnissae 

...    56 

Pa-suten-sa,  shrine  of 

...  2iii 

Phoenix       

-.  132 

Pal-birds     

...  181 

Phoenii  Period      

...  182 

Pa-Tehuti 

...    17 

Physician 

Pa-Tem,  Pa  Temu 

17.  »43 

Piinkhi,    25.S,     275,     288, 

209; 

Patumos      

...    17 

invades  Egypt,  253;  stele  of  ...     74 

Pa-Uatchet 

...    17 

Piinkhi  Seneferef-Ra 

...  164 

Paul  Ihe  Anchorite 

...    230 

Pibeseth      

...     17 

Pavilion      

...  249 

Pig 

83,95 

Payni,  month  of     ... 

...   183 

Pigeon         

'^'I 

Peis 

...     82 

Pilaster        

Pectoral      

178.  179 

Pillar           

...  toS 

Pea-Net,  statue  of... 

...    2fc 

Pillar-altar 

...  379 

Peh.Qeime» 

...       17 

Pillars  of  Ihe  sky 

,*,i?i 

ffi.    :::    ::: 

".    145 

Pillow         9 

...    132 

Pillow  amulet         

...  149 

Pelican       

...      85 

Pi-Menih    

...  261 

Pelusium     

258,  26? 

Fit  of  the  tomb      

...  169 

Pena,  false  door  of... 

...    307 

Pithom        

17.  243 

Pendants     

...    179 

Pithom,  recorder  of 

...  255 

Penta-url,  poem  of... 

74,  242 

Planets,  lists  of      

...     71 

Pepil          

287,  291 

Plague         

...   178 

Pepi  II        

287,  291 

Plates          

...     93 

Pepi-nekhl 

'"30.  78,  »7 

Pl^tnOs,  stele  of     

...  281 

Per-aa  (Pharaoh)    .  . 

...    117 

Plough        

...     96 

Perabsen,  King      ...191 

'93 

286,390 

Plumes  amulet       

...  150 

Per-em-bru 

...     58 

Plutarch  quoted     

...   138 

Per-em-us 

...   170 

Pnups          

...     18 

Persia          

,„    86 

Poetry         

...    75 

Persians,  261,178;  in  E^pt 

262,  263 

Politta,  stele  of      

-  279 

Perl,  season  of       ... 

...  182 

Polygamy 

...    76 

Pertinax       

...  279 

...  133 

Peseshkef amulet   ... 

...  150 

Pomades      

...    83 

Pet  names 

...    78 

Pomegranates         

...    82 

Peift-.^men-apl,  tomb  of 

...  .76 

Pompej'       

Ponlyris       

...  272 

Pelft-Bast,  King          31 

ass 

288,299 

...     18 

Peia -Bast,  an  official,  stele  of 

...  274 

Porcelain,  Efe-ptian 

Pcieti-Heru 

...     18 

Portico        

...   104 

Pe-Tep        

...  267 

Portrait  figures       

...   113 

Peter,  deacon 

...  283 

Portraits      

...    162 

Phagruslish 

...  133 
...     17 

PortSa'Sd 

Potter          

:::5I 

Phamenolh,  month  of 

...  183 

Potter's  AVheel       

98,  >3S 

Pharaoh,  friend  of ... 

...  200 

Precepts    of   Ptah-hetep,   68 

of 

Phataoh  Hophra    ... 

153.  259 

Kai^mna           -..■.         ... 

...     68 

Pharaoh,  meaning  of  the  title 

...  117 

Prescriptions,  medical      ... 

...     7* 

Pharaoh  Necho     ... 

...  SS8 

Priesthood,  the      

...   119 
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Priest-kinK,  the     ... 
Priests  of  Amen- R£ 

...  251 

Pyramid,  meaning  of  the  word    .-,   170 

...  329 

I^mid,  MMum 195 

Priase  p«pyru» 

...  193 

Pyramid,  Prison     306 

Prison  pyramid 

...    236 

Pyramids  of  Gliah,i96;  miniature  239 

Proverbs      

...      30 

Paamroetichus  I      ...153 

258 

288,300 

PsammelichusII   ... 

259 

288,  300 

'                     10;  pyramid 213 

PsaiDmetichuslII... 

261 

288,300 

1                     «p-en-Amen 302 

Psamut        

J64 

289,301 

'                     'f        239,  248 

Psemlhek  I 

258. 

288,300 

<                    loorof           206 

Psemihek  II 

S! 

288,300 

'                     190,286,190 

Psemthek  HI 

288,300 

1                                          124,  129,  161 

P-shere-en-Ptah      ... 

...  274 

Ptah,  68,  III,  isS  :  temple  of,  at 

Memphis 

...  245 

1                    gure  of,  139;  statue  of  118 

Ptah-em-uia,  stele  of 

...  246 

1                    7 

Ptah-hetep,  false  door  0 

...  207 

'                    141 

30. 

58,  77-  84 

<                    125,  130 

Puh-mii,  stele  of  ... 

...  238 

fOt .2^6 

Plah-mes,  stele  of  ... 

...  248 

85 

Ptah-Neferl 

...  iiS 

'                    itles 117 

Plah-Sirkh,  slele  of 

...  224 

Ptah-Seker 

...   124 

Plah-Seker-Asar  figures 

...   153 

Ri,  12S:  enemiesot,  143;  poison- 
ing of,  74 ;  worshipof 303 

Ptah-Sc^Cls-Osiris 

73.  aoi 

:::ill 

RS-ari-en-Mait       302 

Ptolemaic  Period   ... 

Rachel         283 

Ptolemy  I.  Lagus,  Soter,  166 

268, 

Badasslyah,  temple  of      140 

289;  Decree  of... 

...  74 

Radishes     82 

Id',  289 

Rafts           102 

Ri-Harmakhii       124,  199 

Ptolemy  III,  Euergeles 

97 

179. 

Ra-Heru-khuti       124 

268,289 

RS-IIetep,  King      214 

Ptolemy  IV,  I'hilopator 

269,289 

Rj-heiop    of   Meddm,    78,    111; 

Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes 

236,  270,  289 

reliefof 203 

PlolemyVI.Eupator 

271, 189 

Ra-ka-nieri,  King Z92 

271,  189 

Ram  of  Amen,  96 ;   of  Khnemu, 

Ptolemy  VIII 

96:  of  Mendes 191 

Ptolemy  IX,  Kuercetes 

271!  289 

Bara-EU'i     ■■■         ■: '3' 

Ptolemy  X 

272, 189 

Ra-maii-neb-men  Amen 297 

Ptolemy  XI 

272, 289 

KS-mciijI'epi  I) 205,206 

I'loleniyXII 

272, 2S9 

Ba-meri-ab 291 

Ptolemy  XIII 

171, 289 

Ri-meri-Amcn       301 

Ptolemy  XIV 

272, 2S9 

Rameses  I 139,  287,  296 

Ptolemy  XV 

272,  289 

Ramesc'S  II           98.  2l8.  24-245. 

Ptolemy  XVI 

272, 289 

252,287,396;  King  List  of   ...   185 

Pumice-stone 

...   91 

Rameses  III      153,  249,  250.  288,  297 

Pumpkins 

...   82 

RanieseslV             ...          150,288,297 

...  144 

RamescsV 153,  250,  288,  397 

I'unt,  ao,  21,  98,  104,  206 ! 

oxpe- 

Rameses  VI            ...         250.288,297 

dilions  to.  2.1,115 

...  230 

Rameses  VII          ...         250,288,297 

Puma          

Rameses  VIII        ...         250,  288,  297 

...   144 

Rameses  IX           ...         3511,288,297 

Premie!*      

...     87 

Rameses  X 250,288,298 

Premy       

204,  206 

RaniesesXl            ...         250,288,298 

Pyioti       , 

105,  106 

Rameses  XII         ...         350,288,298 

Pyramid,  Antef-ia... 

...  226 

Ramesseum 242,243 

P)-ramid,  False      ... 

-■■   '95 

Ri-neb.  King         191 

Pyramid,  Great      ... 

196,  197 

R«-nefer.Tera-khu 300 
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Raphia,  batlle  or 

Ra-sekhenl-en        

Rfl-seshesh-apu-Maai 
RS-seshesh-her-her-Mmi  .. 
Reaping      

Recognition  or  friends  in  Ibe  Tii^t 


Ci  9S;  province 


..134.  131.  239,  148 


Red  Sea-Nite  re 

of 

Reed-pens  ... 

Reed  pipe   ... 

Keels 

Reromosh    ... 

Renaissance 

ReneneC 

Repenunce... 

Reril 

Reservoir    ... 

Reshpu 

Re-stau       

Resunection,  the,  139  ;  amuiel  of 

Rhind  Papyrus      ...         

Rhinoceros 

RhinocoluiB  

Righteous,  rewards  of,  142 ;  spitil 

and  souls  of        

Ring-money  i 

Kings,  finger  

Ritual  of  Kmhalmmenl      

River  of  Egypt       

River  of  the  Tual 

Rock-salt    ..'.         

Romances,  historical         

Roof,  portion  ofsione       

Rosetia  Stone         4 

Roselta,  temple  of 

Rouge  

Royalists 

Rui,  figure  of         

RumS,  slele  01        

Rutchek,  a  libalioner 


Sa(Tanis) 

Sa,  the         

SSa  -ka-nekht-khc|H;tu 
Sa-Amen,  King 
Sa-Anher,  stele  of... 

Sainkh       

Sabaco        

Sabben        

Sabina,  Empress    ... 
Sabinus       

Saddenea    

Sahal,  island  of     ... 
iiii-Hathor,  stele  of 


...   185 

.    325 


Snhidic  dialect       35 

Silju  155 

Sahu-Ri,  King      ...loi,  203,  2S7,  291 

Sailor,  the  shipwrecked    70 

Safs,  17, 136,  145,  356,  363  }  kings 

of,  35S     364 

SaTte  Period         _ 361 

Saliikirah,  pyramids  and  mastabas 

of,  166,  170,  305-,  step  pyramid 

of,  193 ;  tablet  of 
Salatis,  King 

Salt 63 

Salted  bodies  161 

Saiakldog 86 

Sam-Behulel  17 

Sa-Menthu,  an  official      73 

Sa-Mcnthu,  a  scribe  315 

Sa-Menthu,  stele  of  iii 

SammanM 17 

,      ,    .  ;  sphinxes  of        318 

Sandals       Si,  99,  143,  17S 

Sa-Nehat 70 

Sanekht       2S6 

SiLnkh.ab-taui,  King         sio 

Sinkh-ka-Ri,  King  ...      aio,  292 

Sinkh-taui 233 

Sapalul        339 

Sapi  Mehl 17 

Sapi-Rest 17 

Sa-Puh  Mer-en-Ptoh        348,  387,  297 

Sara 283 

Sarabtl  al-Khidim,  aniiquilies  from 

195,  214,  215,  317,  232,  245 

Sarcophagi,  classes  of       177 

Sa-Renput,  statue  of         ...      315,216 


Sareon 
Sa-ta 


Sat. 

Sati 

Satil 

Saut 

Scales 

Scales,  the  Great 

Scarab  amulet        

Scarab,  the  heart 

Scarab,  wfilh  human  face 

Scarabs,  207,  330,  226,  333 ;  neck- 
Sceptre        

School  exercises     

Schools 

Scorpion-god 

Scorpion- goddesses,  the  Seven    .. 

Scrapers,  flint         

Scribe,  figure  of  the  

Scribe  of  the  gods 


16,  I 
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Scribes,  patrei  of  the,  79  ;  roj-al .  .   119 

Seneferu,  stele  of 215 

Seal,  Solomon's      

...  I8a 

Senen-en-Ptah  Tanen-setep-en    ...  301 

Sea  power 

„,  H9 

Senmul,  architect 330 

Seasons,  the  three 

...   1S2 

Sennaar,  provirtce  of         19 

Seb 

.24,  ia8 

Sebek         124 

131,  3i8 

Seonu,  false  door  of          ...         ...207 

Sebek-aa,  slele  of 

Sent,  King 191,192,386 

Sebek-iiiiu,  stele  of 

Sema,  King           ...         191,192,290 

Sebek-em-sa-f,  King 

-.,    223 

Sepi.coffinof        146 

...    179 

Se^u          213 

Sebek-her-heb,  slele  of     ... 

...    318 

Sept 16,  17,  1S4 

Sebek-fietep,   cone  of,   iij; 

of 

Sebek-helep,  scribe  of  the 

Stele 
216,  217 

Septimius  Sevenis a34.  a;? 

Sepukhral  stelae    '.'         '.'-'-         '-'.'.     68 

cellar       

...  139 

Seqenen-Ra  I  Tau-Sn       ...      226,294 

Sebek-belep  Khi-nefer-R£,  Kir^     123 

Seqenen-Ra  [I  Tau-ia.&a  ..      2x6,  394 

Sebek-hetep  Sekhem  -  sualch 

laui- 

Seqenen-Ra  III  Taa-Sa-qen      226,  394 

Rl    ■        

...  223 

Serapeum 258 

Sebek-ka-Ri          

287,  291 

Seraphim 165 

Sebek-neferu-Ri    

287,  203 

Serapis        268,272,279 

SerdSb       169 

Sebek-oeferuttta,  crUnder  seal  of  219 

Sekek-Dekht,  statue  of      ... 

Serpent  amulet,  150;  stone,  373  ; 

Sebek-unnu 

.,,  214 

talking     70 

264.266 

Serqel         126,161 

Sebta,  figure  of      

119,  248 

Service  books         67 

Second  birth          

...  150 

Seshesh       16 

Sefekh-ibui 

...   >i6 

Seshesh-kheper.R&setep-en-R&  ...  299 

Seher-ab-Ra           

...  299 

Sesheu       136,  130 

Sehetep-ab 

SesostrLs(Rame9esII)      341 

Sehetep-ib,  Slele  i.f 

.,,  215 

Sesostris(Usertsenn)      215 

Sehetep-ib-Ra       

...  292 

Set   .  .           16,  95,  IIS,  "7.  138.  MS 

Seka            

188,  286 

Set-name     191 

Seker           65,  125 

129,  153 

Sei-period 181 

Sekhem       

"7,  iS6 

Seiau,  coffin  of       ...         251 

Sekhem-ab,  King 

Sekhem-ka-Ki,  Ring 

...   191 

Setau,  stele  of        346 

Setches,  King         193,  386 

Ki    ■  lU 

Sekhem.Khcper.R5  s^lop-en- 

Selep.en-Rfi  meri  Amen  (Philip)      302 

Sekhemkhu-lauiRi.  Khg 

...   224 

Seiep-en-Ri      meri     Amen 

Sekhem-uatch-laui   Ri,  slat 

m  r.f 

(Ptolemy  I)         302 

115,223 

-Seth 138 

Sekhent.neb.ka     

...  294 

Seti  I,  152,  153,240,341,352,255; 

Sekhet,  126,  130,  253;  sinlu 

sof    234 

King  List  of,  185;  planoflombof  174 

Sekhet.Aaru    ^   .'^       ... 

...  140 

Sell  II  Mer-en-Ptah          245,  248.  396 

Sekhet-ljelep          

...  140 

Set.nekhl,  King     ...         234,  248,  249 

Sempriest 

...  346 

SettuRa      301 

Semempses 

190.  M>S 

Seven  years' famine          166 

Seinliki  River        

Seweneh      I 

Semnah,  I,  121,  216  :  temple 

of...  257 

Shaaru,  kther  of  Cbeora  ...      196,386 

Semsu         

190,  290 

Shabaka      68,  256,  288,  300 

Semti          ...      59,  189,  193 

2E2?0 

Shnbaluka 357,  300 

Sen,  King 

190,386 

ShabUUah  cataract            13 

Sen,  coffin  of          

...     66 

Shabli  figure          153 

Sen.alef.  stele  of 

„.  115 

Shadow^ 156 

...   207 

Shaduf        89,96 

Seneferab-Ra         

...  219 

Shait  en  Sensen     63 

Senefer-Ra,  Kii^ 

...  208 

Shambt        377 

Senefet-ka  Annu,  King    ... 

...   208 

Sharkiyah 18 

Senefetu      ...    193,  195,  208 

286,  290 

Sharahen 338 

Senefeni,  an  official 

...  215 

Sha.shanql 351.388,298 
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Shashaoq  II          

188 

299 

Smer-uit     

...  118 

Shashanq  III         

189 

399 

Smelsmet 

...  a6z 

ShMhanqlV          ...         255 

J89 

299 

Snake  god 

...  I3» 

ShAshaoq,  an  o£Bcb>l 

"S 

273 

Snetchem-ab-Ra 

...  301 

254 

So 

...  asfr 

Shas-hetep 

16 

Sobat.  river 

...     13 

224 

Soil  of  Egypt           

...       4 

Shat.  season  of      

iSi 

Sheep          

32, 'SJ,  95 

Soleb,  temple  of     

"^:;i 

Sheets,  padded  linen 

90 

Solomon,  95,  353  ;  seal  of 
Solum,  gulf  of        

Shekhal-Balad,  statue  of,.. 

203 

4 

Shemu,  season  of 

1S2 

Somaliland 

Shenamulet           

150 

Somcisel,  river        

Shennu        

117 

191 

Son  of  Ra  name     

117, 303 

Shep-en-Apt  I        

»S6 

SongofAntuf        

...    75 

Shep-en-Api  II      

256 

Soi^  of  tbe  Harper 

28,75 

Shepherd  kings      

lii 

22S 

SoDgs          ...    *^ 

...    75 

Sliepheids,  dynasties  of    .,, 
Shep^skaf,  King   ...         zoi 

122 

223 

Soter            

268,302 

289 

Sothicl'eriod,  182,  l84i  Yea. 

.  182  I84 

Shepses-ka-Ri        ...         103 

2il7 

291 

Sothis          

184  .86 

Sheptiil       

131 

Sheia,  a  Ktt-priest 

192 

193 

Sow 

...    96 

Sbesha,  stele  of      

198 

Sowii^  of  crops      

1% 

Shesmu        

144 

Sheta           

:3* 

S^r 

Shield,  gieen !<late,  191.  195; 

Spells            

...    3» 

b.dge       

Sphins,  198,  199;  repaired 

2771 

Shirt            

%\ 

sand  cleared  from,  232:  temple 

Shishak       179.  2S3 

288 

398 

ofthe       

..    104 

Shrine          

106 

273 

Sphinx  (Tholhraes  IK)     ... 

...  231 

Sho 

128 

Sphinxes,    log ;   avenue  of, 

230; 

^33 

fromSSn 

...  218 

Shutb          

T6 

Spier     ■      

83.98 

Sickle          

97 

...    8a 

Siiko         

278 

Spindle  whorls       

...  165- 

Silunis         

133 

Spindles      

...  .65 

179 

Spirit           

...  .56 

205, 

Spirits,  I3j;  Landof       ... 

...  an 

ao6,   108,   210,  214,  iij, 

219. 

Spoons         

...    9* 

32%,  2Ap\  conquest  of  ... 

"95 

Spring         

...  .83 

Sin 

140-142 

Staff,  inscribed,  178;  ofoffice     ...    81 

Sins,  the  Forty-two 

14Z 

Staircase  totombs 

...  173 

Singing        

3' 

Stars             

...  .45 

Sirius           

184 

Statues  for  the  Ka 

...  177 

SUtrum        

87 

178 

Statues  painted      

110,  114 

Siul 

209 

Steleof400years,325:ofthedre»nl  258 

Slwah,  Oasis  of      

5 

Stelae,  sepulchral 

...  a*o 

Six,  Great  Honle  of 

207 

Step  pyramid         

166, 195 

Skeletons  of  pygmieii 

205 

Steps  amulet 

■X 

219 

Steps,  god  of  the 

Skhi-en-RamcriAmcn    .,, 

297 

Stibium       

...    8. 

SkinsofanimaU     

Is 

Slick,  walking 

...    81 

Skulls  of  Egj-ptians 

158 

Stole            

...  .64 

Smaamulet 

150 

Stomach,  god  of    

...  16. 

Sma-taui      

Stone -ciitling 

...  .91 

Sinendes     

251 

298 

Stonemason            

Smen-Heru 

l6 

Stools          

91,  17» 

Smer            

118 

Si  rabo  quoted         

I,  13.  »4» 

Smerkha,  King      

190 

286 

Succoiir      

...     17 
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Sr>dan.  73,  104,  305,  306,  2H, 
23g,  330,  337,  339,  240,  163 ; 
conquests  of,  195,  313,  aSj ; 
KomaD  centurions  in,  377 ;  the 


■  of... 

:^ulb,  333,  334,  335  ;  lemple  of  ...  3. 

Summer      ti 

Sun  amulet i, 

Sundial       73,  3; 

Sunk-t«1ief 1 

Sunrise,  mountain  of        I. 

Sunset,  mounlaiTi  of         li 

Sunt 

Superalition  

Sururu,  Etele  of       ...  2. 

Suser-en-Ra,  King 2*6,  21 

Sutekh        131,  235,  3: 

Suten-abu,  relief  of  11 

Suten  Bat  name     I 

Suten-Henen,  16,  3C9  ;  princes  of  3< 

Suten  rekh  title     2: 

Suten  ti  hetep  prayer       ...      320,  3: 
Suli . . 


Tallal-Maskhiilah  ...        17,  3 

Tall  Bastah 

Tambourine  

Ta-Mera      

Tandamanie  ^57, 3 

Tanis,    17,   zl6,   235,   243,   352; 

TankSsi,  pyramids  of 

Tanla  

taniiath-Amen  157,  3< 

Tasheimut,  a  piiestess 

Tashel.Khcnsu       

Tasitia         

Taskmasters  

TSta-ifl,  stele  of    

Ta-lenen     


Tau-aa  {Seqenen-Rl  i)     ...  iz6,  2< 

Tau-aa-aa  (Seqenen-Ki  II)  226,  » 

Tau-aa-qen(Scqenen-Ra  III)  336,3' 
Ta-Uatchet... 
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Tchal  
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a-fll 
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Tehesli,  Oasis  of 
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tcbu  
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Tehutl-ia,  stele  of 
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98 
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257,  288,  300 
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TmaialAmdl.1      ... 

17 

16 

Tnouha       

56 

T^*'^  ;;: 

...       166.  2S9 

Tflf 

Tcp-Ahet    ... 

16 

Toilet  box,  178;  requis 

te.              .     91 

terenoothis 

368 

M' 

Tei-Heni     ... 

16 

Tomb,    the    pyramid, 

166!      Ihe 

Tet 

125 

maslaba,    167  ;     the 

rock-hewn, 

Tei»n,qkt.., 

"49 

172;  endowmenlof, 

75 :  equip- 

Tela  (dynasty  I)     . 

1S9 

178 

Teta  (dynasty  II)   . 

1S6 

Tombs  of  the  kings 

...   "73*.  331 

Tcti  (dynasty  VI)  . 

^5 

...         ...   .51 

Tela  (Hen-aekbt)  . 

...      3B6, 190 

Toys 

78,  loi,  178 

TeUKhait,  Queen 
TeUMer-enPtah. 

...      113,114 

Tride            

97 

...     387.  291 

Trajan         

379 

Tel-f-Rl,  Kii^       . 

199,  286,  390 

Travel         

69 

■i-ei.ka.Ri  ...... 

King          ..  208 

Treeoflife 

143 

Tei-Ka-Ri  Assa     . 

203,  287,  291 

Tree-tmnk  amulet... 

'49 

Tet-kau-R4.  . 

...  300 

Triads         

"3 

tetan 

129 

Trols            

a83 

teiiduris 

283 

Tuamulef    

laS,  "9.  t6> 

Thal-I-em-helcp.  st  le  of ...        29,  ^74 

Tuat,  or  Other  World 

'45 

Thebafd      ...         .. 

...      269.  279 

TGlGnid  Khalifas    .- 

aSS 

Tbel-uis      .. 

209 

tumblers     

87 

Thebes,  16,  3i6,  426 ;  hieh  ptiesl 

Tura,  quarTies  of    ... 
Turin  Papyms 

198.  »i3,  "7 

of.  119;    princes 

of,  308,  209; 

71,  i8s 

sacked,  258  ;  tiiad  of     ...          ..^34 

Turquoise 

"5 

Theb-neter 

17 

Turquoise  mines     ... 

304 

Thekaut      ... 

17 

Tortle-god 

13* 

Thekelelh  I... 

354,  z8K,  298 

Tushratta    

98,  233.  236 

Thekelelh  JI 

355,  256,  aSS,  299 

Tut-I-em-hetep      ... 

39 

Thekeleth  III 

...      288,299 

Tutinkh.Ameti      .    23S,  238,  287.  296 

Thtnt-Kbeta 

260 

Two-horns 

14a 

Tlieodwius  ... 

278 

Tybi,  month  of       ... 

183 

Thesh 

...      18S.  2S6 

Tbetha,  200;  relief  of,  loS;>lele  of  210 

Uah-ab-Ki(IIophra| 

153,288,300 

Thet-taui     ... 

213 

Uah-ab-Ra,  statue  of 

261 

Thi,  Queen... 

233-236,  295 

Uah-inkh,  King    ... 

...        3IO,  293 

This,  city  of 

...     16,  IB8 

Uah-ka-Ka(Bocchori.s) 

»» 

TTloth,   god,   inven 

or   of  writing. 

Uaht-rest,  Oasis  <rf 

5 

55.  75.  1*8,  13s, 

39,  140,  183,  196 

Lamemti     

143 

Thoih,  the  Twke-G 

eat 165 

L'asarkenl 

354.  ^,  "98 

Thothmes  I 

229,  287,  394 

Uasarken  II       217,  218,  254,  288,  298 

Thothmes  II 

230,  287,  194 

Ua-sarkenlll 

255,  38H,  299 

Thothmes  III    164. 

179,  230.  231, 

Uasarken  IV 

,,      288,399 

287.  295 

Uasi 

16 

Thothmes  IV 

198^  233,  287,  29S 

Uatch-anl 

.      188,286 

Tboueris      ... 

126 

Ualchet       

16,  136,  138 

Threshing  floor      ,, 

97 

394 

Thui.          ...         . 

233 

Uatch-nir 

,     188,286 

Thunurei     ,. 

7" 

Ualchnes,  Kir«      ... 

...    191,286 

Thuthu,  stele  of     .. 

»38 

llauaiu        

313 

Thuthu,  stele  and  libation  Unk  of    339 

Uhem-ab-Ri 

3°° 

Tiberius      

277 

Ukhedu  disease      ... 

"90 

Til«s,  glared 

193 

UmmUarman 

4 

Time,  divisions  of  ., 

181 

Una 

..        120,  206 

Timekeepers 
Timsah,lake 

151 

Unas,  King,  203,  205, 

287.  291  ; 

5 

legend  of 

74 
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Unguenls     

'78 

WadBfi-Naeaa      

331 

Urn ...        

i6 

Wads  al-Ilamir  cataract  ... 

'3 

Unu-Amen,  travels  of 

...     70 

WMtllaifah          ..     4,214 

216 

240 

Upholsterer 

WadI  Halftth  camp 

4 

Upper  Nile,  province  of 

19 

204 

206 

Ur 

199 

WSdt  Magharah     ...195,  196 

203 

Z14 

Uraeus        

179 

WadI  'Ulfikl 

240 

*43 

Ur-ari-en-Ptah,  mastaba  uf       170,  107 

Warbuiton 

44 

ur-i^ka   ..; 

65 

Watchers 

144 

Ur-kherp-hem        ... 

119.374 

Watei-fow! 

180 

Ur-mnau     

119 

Water-melons         

82 

Urt-HekflO 

126 

Water  supply         

90 

User,  stele  of 

Wax,  used  for  magical  figurea 

31 

User-en-Ri 

203,  204 

67 

User-en-RfiAn      ... 

287,  291 

Weaving,  art  of 

99 

Uscrkaf,  King,  zoi,  203. 
User-ka-Ra.king... 

205,  287,  291 

Weights      

^ 

20s 

Weston        

44 

User.ka.Rft  Ati      ... 

287 

Wheat         

,82 

Usei-ka-Rfi  men  Amen 

30* 

While  Crown         

I9i> 

Usei-Kheperu-K&metiA 

men      ...  ^ 

White  Nile,  province  of  ... 

>» 

Usec-Mait-Ri  Amen -me 

i    Selep- 

Whorls        

16s 

en-Ri      

297 

144 

U^er-Mnit-RftKhu-en-A 

nen      ...  207 

Wife,  status  of       

77 

User-Malt-Rft-sekhepet-eo-Ri    ...  2^17 

Wigs            

81 

User.  Mail -Ra  Setep-e 

Wild.d^ 

"s 

(RamesesUI)     ... 

397 

.6i 

Ueer-Ma£t-  Ra    Selqi- 

n-Amen 

Window      .„ 

^73 

(Rameses  IV)     ... 

297 

■Wine           

83 

User-Maat-Ra  Setepen-Ra  Amen 

Wine,  imperishable 

143 

(Osorkon  II)       ... 

..    ,     ...  298 

W ine -jars,  seal ings  of 

•8» 

User- Mail- Ri  Selep  - 1 

n  -  Amen 

Winnowine  of  erain 

.i5 

(Pamai) 

299 

Winter         ...         

User- Mail.  Ri    Setcp 

en.Ka 

Witches       

11 

(RamescsII)      ... 

296 

Wolf           

User  -  Mail  -  Ri    Seiep 

cn-Ra 

Wolf-god     

13* 

iShishaklllf      ... 

...  299 

Wood-carvei           

Use..RS-se(ep-en  Ptah 

-..  30' 

Wool-work 

"1 

Useitseu  I  ..f     73.  l'?*. 

213,287,293 

Words  of  power     

31 

149 

Usertsenll 172, 

ziS,  387,  293 

Writing       

Uiertsen  III.    73,   iij-i 

7.     121, 

Writing,  art  of  introduced 

194 

17J,  n6,  217,  25s,  357,  Z87,  393 

Writing  reeds         

S3 

UserlsenlV 

19, 287, 293 

Us£ttsen,a  ptince  ... 

Xerxes  I,  the  Great  263,  267, 

28S 

301 

Usensen-aenbu,  stele  of 

'.'.'.  218 

Xois 

'7 

Ulhabti  figure 

'52,  177 

Ulcha-Iler-ieaenet... 

262,  263 

Year,  ihe  calendar,  184;  the  lunar. 

Utchat  amulet        ... 

...  149 

1S2;   the  primitive,    182; 

the 

Uthenia,  false  do-.r  ..f 

...  207 

solar,  182  ;  the  Sotbic,  182 
vague       

the 

184 

Valley  of  the  -V^acia 

:::  JS 

...    77 

Voung,  Thomas     

44 

270 

vSt^'":.-. 

Zael 

S7 

...  279 

Zakazik 

18 

Vessels,  funerary    ,,, 

.        ...  178 

Ziwyet  al-'Ar).!!!,  pyramids  of 

170 

Victor,  a  priest      ... 

•i 

Zedekiah     

259. 

260 

Victor          

Zobah          

3SJ 

Victoria  Nyania 

Zodiac         

71 

Vines           

'.'.'.  89 

Zoirga           

44 

Vulture,  85;  arouleC,  149; 

goddes..  132 

ZQma,  pyramids  of 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  thin  Guide  I  have  attempted  to  give  iD  a  brief  form  a  description 
of  the  Gruek  and  Roman  Anti<]uitieG  in  the  British  Museum.  Such 
facts  are  stat«d  as  are  necessary  in  order  that'the  historical  portions 
and  interest  of  the  different  groups  of  objects  may  be  understood, 
and  points  of  special  interest  in  the  separate  objects  are  also 
indicated.  In  the  accounts  of  the  several  Rooms  references  are 
given  to  the  larger  Catalogues,  which  should  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  collections  in  greater  detail. 

Several  sections  of  the  Guide  have  been  rewritten  in  the  present 
edition,  and  additional  or  improved  blocks  have  been  inserted. 

Aktiiuk  U.  Smith. 

BarriBH  Mugeuu. 
Augunl,  1912. 
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A  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

DEPAETMENT 

OF 

GREEK   AND  ROMAN  ANTIQDITIES. 


Scope  of  the  Guide.  The  present  guide  may  roughly  be 
described  as  dealing  with  such  material  remains  of  the  civilisationB 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum. 

To  deSne  ita  scope  more  preoisely  several  exceptions  must  be  mentioned, 
ThuB,  Roman  objects  found  in  Britam  are  kept  apart,  because  their  primary 
interest  ia  as  illustrations  of  an  early  st^e  of  national  history.  The  coins  of 
all  places  and  periods  are  most  conveniently  kept  together  in  the  Department 
of  Coins  and  Medals.  The  Greek  papyri,  including  works  of  Hyperides, 
Aristotle,  Herodas,  Bacchylides,  and  others,  are  grouped  with  other  manu- 
scripts of  a  later  period.  Where  the  streams  of  later  Bgyptian  and  Qreek 
histories  mingle,  it  is  impoasihle  to  make  a  complete  separation  of  the  two. 
The  glass  of  bU  periods  is  lot  the  most  part  ooUeoled  in  the  Glass  and  Ceramic 
Boom,  and  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Roman  silver  plate  have  been  placed 
in  the  Early  ChriHtian  Room.  The  objects  bequeathed  by  Sir  A.  Wollaston 
Franks  are  for  the  present  kept  together,  and  some  Ane  Greek  bronzes  are 
shown  in  the  Waddosdon  Bequest  Room. 

Method  of  the  Onide.  The  method  followed,  so  far  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections  permits,  is  that  of  tracing  the 
historical  progress  of  each  class  of  objects,  (A  table  is  annexed  to 
show  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  classes  in  respect  of  date.) 
For  convenience  in  using  the  Guide,  the  objects  in  one  room  are 
generally  described  together,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  rooms  are 
described  in  sequence.  Sometimes,  however,  the  visitor  is  taken 
through  rooms,  on  his  path,  to  which  he  is  brought  back  later,  to 
study  their  contents.  Thus,  from  the  fintrance  Hall,  we  pass  through 
the  Roman  Gallery  (p.  108)  and  Graeco-Roman  Rooms  (p.  68),  and 
begin  with  the  sculptures  in  the  Archaic  Room. 
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THE    ARCHAIC    ROOM.* 

SUBJECT .-^THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GBEEK  SCULPTUBE. 

Iq  thin  room,  the  progresN  of  the  art  of  sculpture  on  Greek  soil 
is  shown  from  its  early  beginnings  tw  tiie  time  soon  after  the 
Fersian  Wure  (early  fifth  century  B.C.),  which  mark  the  division 
between  archaic  and  fully-dev*eloi)ed  sculpture.  Most  of  the  objects 
in  the  room  belong  to  the  sixth  century  b.c,  while  a  few  belong  to 
the  close  of  the  seventh  centurj',  and  one  group,  the  sculptures  from 
inae  (below,  nos.  1-6),  are  of  an  uncertain,  but  considerably 
date. 

The  sculptures  ai'e  grouped  according  to  their  places  of  origin. 
They  will  be  found  t«  illustrate  the  various  characteristics  of  an 
early  stage  of  art,  which  may  be  brieBy  summed  up  as  follows : 

Among  the  oldest  works  are  purely  decorative  patterns  (such  an 
zigzags,  spirals,  concentric  circles  and  the  like)  worked  with  the 
precision  that  comes  of  long  tradition  and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
a  single  form.  The  next  step  was  towards  the  rendering  of  figure 
subjects ;  and  here  the  artist  is  seen  struggling  with  imperfect 
knowledge  and  training  and  incomplete  mastery  of  the  mechanical 
difficulties.  Nature  is  copied  in  a  naive  and  direct  but  somewhat 
gross  manner.  (See  the  sculptures  of  Branchidae  and  Selinus.)  It 
is  a  frequently  observed  characteristic  of  early  art  that  more  rapid 
progress  is  made  with  the  forms  of  animals  than  with  those  of 
human  beings.  The  primitive  sculptor  seems  a  better  observer  when 
he  is  dealing  with  animals,  and  better  able  to  render  forms  and 
expression.  (See  the  friezes  from  Xanthos.)  We  see  also  that  in  his 
first  attempts  to  avoid  grossness  the  artist  is  apt  to  be  too  minute, 
and  somewhat  affected  in  the  rendering  of  the  mouth,  the  hair,  and 
the  finer  drapery.  So,  too,  when  he  aims  at  truth  in  his  study  of 
the  figure,  the  first  result  of  close  and  accurate  observation  is  that 
he  makea  his  work  too  pronouncedly  anatomical.  (See  the  pediments 
of  Aegina.) 

1-6,  etc.  Sculptures  from  Mycenae. — The  earUost  period 
uf  civilisiition  of  which  we  have  any  sculptural  remains  in  Ureecc 
proper  is  that  which  has  been  known,  since  the  excavations  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  as  the  '  Atycenaean  Period.'  It  was  the 
time  of  a  welt-marked  culture  which  is  now  known  to  have  been 
widely  spread  through  Greece  and  the  regions  adjacent,  especially 
Crete  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  origins  of  this  culture 
have  lately  been  traced  back,  in  Crete,  to  a  very  remote  date,  say 
3500  B.C.  Its  later  developments  were  disturbed,  though  not 
altogether  interrupted,  by  the  political  changes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  period  of  Greece.     A  special  interest  attaches  to  its 

•  For  a  full  deecription,  seo  (be  Catalogue  u/  Sculpture,  Vol.  I.,  P»rt  I. 
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s  if  they  are  regarded  as  the  authentic  memorials  of  a,  period 
of  which  the  Homeric  poems  only  pi'eserve  a  faint  tradition. 

Casts  of  some  of  the  early  Cretan  sculptures  are  shown  in  the 
Caat  Gallery,  and  in  the  First  Vase  Boom  (Case  A), 

Of  Mycenae  the  most  important  monuments  are  the  well-known 
'  Gate  of  Lions/  still  in  its  original  position  (see  the  cast  in  the 
Cast  Gallery)  and  the  Doorway  of  the  'Treasury  of  Atreas' 
(otherwise  known  as  '  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon '),  The  latter  is  a 
vaulted  tomb  formed  in  a  hill-side,  approached  by  a  long  horizontal 
passage.  It  once  had  a  sumptuously  decorated  doorway  of  red 
marble  and  greenish  limestone,  with  geometrical  patterns  in  low 
rehef.  This  is  now  broken  and  dispersed.  The  fragments  in  this 
Museum  have  been  collected  from  several  sources.  Two  pieces 
(nos.  1,  2)  were  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Iiord  Klgin.  Two  small 
fragments  (nos.  3,  4),  which  are  now  incorporated  in  the  right  hand 
column,  were  presented  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
1843.     The  fragment  4a  (fig.  1)  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lethaby  in 


Fli[.  i,— Frattmsnt  Btlrlbuted  to  the  doorwsy  ol  the  '  Tre«»ui7  o(  Atreui.' 

the  porch  of  a  London  house  (where  it  had  stood  for  many  years)  in 
1900,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  G.  Durlacher.  The  three  important 
pieces  of  the  shaft  (Plate  I.)  were  obtained  at  Mycenae  by  the 
second  Marquis  of  Sligo  in  1612,  and  were  by  htm  transported  to 
Westport  in  Ireland,  where  their  origin  was  forgotten,  and  they 
passed  out  of  sight.  They  were  again  identified  by  the  Earl  of 
Altamont  in  1904,  and  presented  by  the  present  Marquis  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  tinted  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
hand  column  is  a  cost  from  the  original  now  at  Athens.  The 
capitals  are  also  restored  from  the  two  original  capitals  at  Athens, 
with  the  insertion  of  casts  of  fragments  at  Carlsruhe  and  Munich. 
The  breccia  pedestals  are  copies  of  the  originals,  still  in  position  at 
Mycenae. 

7-18,  etc.  Sculptures  troTn  Brauchidae. — The  massive 
seated  figures,  and  the  recumbent  Lions  (17  and  18),  once  stood  at 
intervals  along  the  Sacred  Way  of  Branchidae  as  dedicatory  offerings 
to  Apollo.  The  Branchidae  were  a  priestly  clan,  who  held  from 
time  immemorial  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didyma,  near 
Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor.     Their  name  thus  came  to  be  used  for  that 
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of  the  place.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Pereiiuig,  probably 
by  Darius,  on  the  suppreeeion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  in  496  B.C.,  and 
it  was  not  rebuilt  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  the  sculptures  of  Branchidae  are  not  ]at«r  than  496  B.C., 
and  probably  they  fall  between  580  and  520  B.C.  The  group  of 
sculptures  waa  obtained  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Newton,  in  1858, 
in  the  course  of  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  in. 


re  replMvd  In  their  origiul  pnltlont. 

Asia  Minor.     Parts  of  five  further  figures  were  found  by  a  German 
expedition  in  1907. 

In  these  statues  the  human  forms  are  heavy  and  conventional, 
and  such  details  as  the  folds  and  lower  edges  of  the  drapery  are 
treated  in  a  tradttionat  way.  Progress,  however,  towards  refinement 
can  be  traced.  In  no.  9  only  the  outlines  of  the  draperies  are 
indicat«<l,  and  their  surfaccn  are  without  detAil.  In  noe.  7,  10,  14 
the  folds  are  indicated  in  a  conventional  way,  but  there  is  no 
rendering  of  textures.     In  the  remaining  figures  (S,  11,  12,  13,  15} 
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there  is  some  indicatioa  of  the  heavy  and  H|;ht  textures,  and  finally, 
ia  no.  16,  there  is  a  marked  advance  towards  freelom  and  truth. 
No.  10  ia  inscribed  ; 


E[vj87H(«  lU  hroKiv. 

'  Eudemos  (1)  mode  me.' 

The  cushion  has  a  pattern  of  stars  and  maeanders  to  represent 
embroidery. 

No.  1 4  is  inscribed  : 


'  I  am  Chares,  son  of  Kleiais,  ruler  of  Teichioussa.     The  statue  is 
the  property  of  Apollo.' 

No.  17,  Lion,  is  studied  from'  nature  in  its  pose,  but  the  mane 
is  strictly   conventioaal.      The    inscription,    now    hardly    legible, 

TA^^A^MATAvTAAEA^'e®KAA/oraP 

t.BAA«O10KqA\)T^MlArjjOWOj 
AlOT^^BT,  l3^?031|XAv\AIA^30ia 

Tu  aydkfuxTa  tu&  ay(0t<ray  oi  tip. 
iWof  Trai&fi  Ta(v)  ip)(i}yo(v),  &a\.TJi 

j3(Of  KOI  'Avaiiktvn,  S«[Ka]njf  tu  'A- 

'  The  sons  of  Orion,  the  governor,  Thalea,  Pasicles,  Hegesaader, 
Eubios  and  AnaxileOs  dedicated  tliune  ntatues  as  a  tithe  to  Apollo.' 

The  base  of  another  archaic  dedication  is  inscribed  on  both  sides 
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with  the  name  of  an  early  nculptor,  Terpsicles,  as  well  ae  with  tlie 
names  of  the  dedicators. 


OlA/vAIlMft/vflpOPAI&e^J  TO/^AAA/flpOAAAX 

01  ' Avaiifidl'Spw  TtaiZfi  roi/  MavSpo/iQj([ov  ayi\9toay,  inoitirrt  Si 

'  The  sons  of  Anaiimander,  son  of  MandromachoH,  dedicated  (this). 
Terpsiclea  made  it.' 

These  inscriptions  are  written  bouttrophsdon,  that  is,  alternately 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  like  the  path  of  ploughing 

In  these  inscriptions  the  older  form  of  the  (jreek  Eta,  B,  i-s 
used  in  ndb.  10  and  IT,  and  the  later  form,  H,  in  no.  14.  This 
change  is  believed  t<i  have  already  taken  place  by  the  time  of 
Oroeaua  (about  561-546  B.C. :  see  below,  p.  82).  The  older  group 
must  therefore  be  ant«rior  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
The  later  group  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
though  we  cannot  fis  the  superior  limit  of  time  with  precision. 

No.  18.  This  figure  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  lion- 
sphinx,  but  there  is  nothing  distinctive,  and  it  is  probably  a  lion, 
treated  in  a  highly  conventional  way. 

80-97.  Sculptares  fVom  Xanthos. — The  following  sculp- 
tures are  the  archaic  portion  of  the  collection  of  sculptures  from 
Xanthos,  a  town  some  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  south-weet  of 
Lycia.  They  were  discovered  in  the  successive  journeys  of  Mr, 
(afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Fellows,  who  visited  Lycia  in  IUSS,  1840, 
and  1842.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  a  naval  eipedition  was 
employed  to  ship  the  Xanthian  marbles  for  transport  to  England. 

The  people  of  Lycia  were  a  non-Hellenic  race,  and  in  545  B.C. 
they  were  conquered  by  Persia.  The  sculptures,  however,  of 
Xanthos  are  distinctly  archaic  Greek  works,  though  not  without 
traces  of  Oriental  inSuence  (cf.  no.  86).  In  the  most  important 
remains,  especially  in  the  Harpy  Tomb  (no.  94)  we  trace  the 
manner  of  the  Ionian  School  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  an  exaggerated  fulness  of  form  and  languor  of  expreesion, 
which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  muscular  vigour  of  the  Doric 
sculpture,  and  the  delicato  refinement  observed  in  a  part  of  early 
Attic  work. 

The  greater  num)>er  of  this  important  group  of  archaic  sculptures 
may  be  assigned  to  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  Persian 
conquest. 
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80.  Sepnlchral  cheBt,  adorned  with  reliefs  oo  the  four  sides, 
lis  tomb  was  made  of  a  ntngle  block  of  hard,  coarse  limestone.  It 
is  found  by  Fellows  in   itf!  original  position,  on  a  shaft,   which 


*  uf  the  lion  Tomb  *t  X«nth>w. 


appears  to  have  been  about  9  feet  hif^li  (see  fig.  3).  On  the  top  of 
the  chisit  there  is  a  rebate  to  receive  the  lid,  which  was  formed  of 
a  separate  block  and  has  not  been  found.  On  the  sides  are  subjects 
in  low  relief,  namely,  a  warrior  and  horseman  with  att«ndant ;  a  man 
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cont«ndiog  with  a  lion,  and  a  seated  figure.  The  aniiual  groups  in 
liij;h  relief  at  the  ends  are  difficult  bo  diBtinguish.  At  one  end  is  a 
lion.  Between  the  paws  of  the  lion  is  seen  the  head  of  a  bull, 
which  has  been  overthrown,  and  is  seized  by  the  throat.  At  the 
other  end  is  a  lioness  playing  with  cube.  A  cub  ib  Been,  with  its 
forepaws  across  the  paws  of  the  lioness;  a  second  cub  lies  on  its 
back,  over  the  first.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  this 
monument  is  the  oldest  of  the  Lycian  sculptures. 

81.  Frieze  of  Satyrs  and  animale,  found  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  at  Xanthos.  The  Satyrs  are  forced  into 
strange  crouching  positions,  since  the  inexperienced  artist  has  not 
understood  the  necessary  relations  of  the  height  of  the  figures  and 
the  height  of  the  frieze. 

62.  Frieze  of  coctu  and  hens.  Eight  cocks  and  five  hens 
represented  as  standing,  walking,  picking  up  food,  or  fighting.  The 
work,  which  originally  contained  more  birds,  is  carefully  studied 
from  nature.  The  cock  had  been  brought  to  the  West  from  Persia 
no  long  time  before  the  date  of  this  relief  (about  550  B.C.). 

66.  A  frieze  representing  a  procession  moving  from  left  to 
right.  The  company  consists  of  persons  in  chariots,  on  horseback, 
and  on  foot.  The  principal  figure  appears  to  be  the  venerable  old 
man,  who  is  seated  in  the  second  chariot,  and  holds  a  fiower  and, 
perhaps,  also  a  cup.  In  various  details,  such  as  the  treatment  of 
the  crests  and  tails  of  the  horses,  and  the  use  of  whisks  by  the 
standing  figures,  we  are  reminded  of  the  East,  and  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  relief  is  later  than  the  Persian  conquest.  It  is  clear  from 
the  oblong  holes  that  occur  at  int«rvalH  that  beams  must  once  have 
projected  from  the  lower  margin,  and  from  the  treatment  of  the 
boles  it  is  seen  that  this  was  the  original  intention  of  the  work.  It 
is  probable  that  the  frieze  belonged  to  a  tomb,  and  represented 
a  funeral  procession.  On  the  left  is  a  slab  (no.  87),  perhaps  from 
another  tomb,  on  which,  between  two  standing  figures,  we  see  the 
foot  of  a  corpse,  laid  out  on  a  couch. 

69,  90,  91,  92.  Gable  ends  of  a  tomb.  On  each  side  of  the 
doorways  is  a  seated  Sphinx.  Above  the  lintel  are  two  lions  at 
one  end,  Probably  a  similar  group  was  also  worked  on  the  other 
end.  Like  many  of  the  Lycian  sculptures,  these  reliefs  were 
brilliantly  coloured  when  they  were  discovered,  with  red,  blue, 
yellow,  etc.,  but  only  faint  traces  can  now  be  detected. 

93.  tiable  end  of  a  tomb.  In  the  centre  of  the  relief  is  a  low 
column,  with  an  Ionic  capital,  of  peculiar  form.  A  Siren  stands 
to  the  front,  on  the  column,  and  on  each  side  are  seated  figures  of 
old  men.  This  relief,  like  those  above  mentioned,  retained  its 
colouring  when  discovered. 

94.  The  Harpy  Tomb. — The  monument  known  as  the  Harpy 
Tomb  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  elaborate  works  of  archaic 
art  that  have  survived. 

The  four  reliefs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  (fig.  4),  form 
the  sides  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  placed  on  a  high  shaft,  and 
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nurmouDted  by  a  mosaive  coping-stone.  The  internal  walla  o£  the 
chamber  were  painted  with  ChrLitian  frescoes,  indicating  that  at 
one  time  it  had  been  occupied  by  some  Stylites,  or  hermit  living  on 
a  column. 

1.   Weal  Side. — This  relief  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
small  doorway  which  farmed  the  entrance  to  the  tomb.     The  door- 


Fij.«. 

way  must  have  been  filled  up  with  a  slab  of  stone.  Above,  the 
space  is  filled  by  a  relief  of  a  cow  giving  suck  to  a  calf.  Two 
stately  female  forms,  who  ought  perhaps  te  be  regarded  as  seated 
side  by  side,  are  enthroned.     To  one  of  these,  three  women  approach 


I  if  bringing  offerings. 
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2.  North  Side. — -An  old  man,  seated  on  a  chair,  receives  a  crested 
lielmet  which  is  offered  t«  him  by  *  young  warrior. 

At  each  side  of  this  group,  bnt  disconnected  from  it,  are  figures 
foimerly  known  as  HarpiflB,  from  which  the  monument  derived  ite 
name.  Their  type  is  rather  that  of  a  Siren,  while  their  character  is 
that  of  a  Uenius  of  death.  In  their  arms  and  talona  each  gently 
carries  a  diminutive  figure,  probably  a  deceased  person,  who  makes 
a  gesture,  as  of  affection. 

At  the  right  corner  of  the  relief  a  draped  figure  crouches  on 
the  ground  in  an  attitude  of  deep  grief,  and  looks  up  to  the  flying 
figure  above. 

3.  Eaal  Side.^A  venerable  bearded  man  is  seated  on  a  throne. 
A  boy  offers  a  cock,  and  three  other  persons  stand  in  attendance. 

4.  South  Side. — Another  enthroned  figure  is  attended  by  a 
person  holding  a  dove,  and  with  the  right  hand  raised  in  a  gesture 
of  adoration.  On  each  side  of  the  main  group,  but  disconnected 
from  it,  are  the  winged  figures  with  their  burdens,  as  already 
described. 

Inlerprelaliovs. — On  the  first  discovery  of  these  sculptures  they 
were  supposed  to  represent  a  definite  myth,  the  rape  of  the 
daughters  of  Pandareos,  king  of  Lycia,  by  the  Harpies,  but  for 
many  rea.sons  this  view  is  untenable.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
'  Harpies,'  from  the  figures  that  they  carry,  and  the  crouching 
mourner,  that  the  subjects  are  connected  with  death  and  the  tomb. 
The  enthroned  personages  have  often  been  interpreted  as  deities 
connected  with  the  lower  world,  such  as  Demeter  and  Persephone 
on  the  west  side.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  they  are 
figui-as  of  the  heroified  dead,  receiving  offerings  from  the  living.  If 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  reliefs,  it  is  analogous  to  that  of  many 
other  grave  monuments. 

Style  and  Period.  —In  the  Harpy  Tomb  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  the  work  of  the  Ionian  School,  which  may  be  placed  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  sculptor,  while  wanting  ease 
of  execution,  has  gi\eri  great  care  to  the  decorative  accessories. 
Kote  on  the  west  side  the  Sphinx,  ram's  head,  and  swan's  bead  of 
the  thrones,  and  on  the  east  side  the  recuml>ent  Triton.  . 

The  reliefs  were  also  elaborately  painted,  though  to-day  the 
colour  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inequalities  of  the  Burface  of 
the  marble,  due  to  the  unequal  protecting  powers  of  the  different 
colours.  There  were  an  egg  and  tongue  pattern  on  the  lower 
moulding,  a  maeander  or  key  pattern  on  parts  of  the  upper  moulding, 
and  palmettos  on  two  of  the  thrones.  Ornaments  were  also  added 
in  bronze,  for  which  rivet-holes  remain  in  the  marble. 

130.  Fragment  from  DelOB. — Fragment  of  a  foot  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  together  with  a  part  of  the  plinth  in  the 
same  block.  This  fact  is  recorded  on  one  of  the  still  extant  in- 
.scriptions  on  the  base  at  Delos, '  I  am  of  the  same  stone,  both  statue 
and  base.'  The  other  inscription,  '  The  Naxians,  to  Apollo,'  shows 
that  this  is  a  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue  dedicated  by  the  Naxians 
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at  Delott.     The  fact  of  its  having  been  accidentAlly  overthrown  by 
the  fall  of  another  offering  in  a  storm  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

206.     figure  of  Apollo  (Y)  standing.  From  Boeotia. 

206.  Figure  of  Apollo  (1)  standing.  From  Lemnon  ()).  From 
the  collection  of  Lord  Strangford. 

207.  Figure  of  Apollo  (I)  Btanding.  From  Cyprus. 

There  has  been  some  oontroverey  with  reepect  to  these  tigures, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  whether  they  roprosent  Apollo  or 
athletes,  or  simply  figures  for  a  tomb.  But  no  doubt  the  type  was 
used  for  any  of  the  three  purposes.  In  more  fully  developed 
sculpture  the  artist  leamt  to  distinguish  the  types.  The  forms  of 
his  gods  became  softer,  and  those  of  his  athletes  more  muscular. 
The  Strangford  figure  (no.  306)  is  an  excellent  example  of  sculpture 
at  the  stage  immediately  before  maturity  and  freedom. 

208.  Head  of  Apollo.  The  sharply  cut  outlines  of  the 
features,  and  the  wiry  character  of  the  hair,  suggest  that  this  head 
is  the  copy  of  an  archaic  work  in  bronze. 

209.  Statue  of  Apollo,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Gbotaeul- 
Oouffier,  for  many  years  Freuch  Ambassador  at  the  Porte.  The 
missing  left  hand  held  some  attribute,  perhaps  a  branch,  for  which 
there  is  a  mark  of  attachment  by  the  left  knee.  The  right  hand, 
which  rested  on  the  stump  beside  the  right  leg,  seems  to  have  held 
a  strap.  Apart  from  its  somewhat  formal  beauty,  this  statue  is 
interesting,  because  it  is  one  of  several  replicas  of  a  lost  original  of 
the  period  of  transition  from  archaic  to  fully  developed  art,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  the  work  of  some  famous  sculptor — perhaps  Calamis. 
Two  repUcas  of  the  head,  the  existence  of  which  proves  the 
popularity  of  the  original  work,  are  also  exhibited  (nos.  210,  211). 

2728.  A  female  (?)  head,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  arehaic 
Greek  sculpture.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  an  Attic  sculptor  of 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  It  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  was 
probably  brought  from  Greece  by  the  traveller  Philip  Barker  Webb 
early  in  the  19th  century.     Presented  by  B.  W.  Wehb,  Eng. 

A  series  of  early  limestone  chests  (or  cistae)  from  Etruria  stands 
on  the  floor.  They  show  scenes  of  banquets,  hunting,  and  the  like, 
in  low  relief. 

Near  the  Harpy  Tomb  is  the  upper  part  of  a  marble  sarcophagus 
cover,  with  a  male  head  in  a  fairly  free  style.  These  human- 
shaped  sarcophagi  (deriving  their  ultimate  origin  from  the  Egyptian 
mummy  cases)  are  usually  found  in  Phoenicia  or  in  regions  under 
Phoenician  influence ;  but  such  works  as  the  present  are  evidently 
by  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

460.  Fragment  of  a  colossal  head,  with  indications  of  a  wreath. 
Probably  a  fragment  of  the  famous  statue  of  Nemesis,  made  at 
Rhamnus  in  Attica,  by  Agoracritos  of  ParOB,  who  is  said  to  have 
beun  a  favourite  pupil  of  Pheidia^.  According  to  tradition,  the 
statue   was  carved  out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  was 
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brought  by  the  Persians,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  be 
erected  in  coramemoration  of  the  capture  of  Athene. 

Casts  of  Archaic  Sculpture.— The  Archaic  Room  contains 
a  small  series  of  casts  of  archaic  sculpture,  to  Bupplement  the 
originals.  Further  examples  will  be  found  in  the  OaJlery  of  Casts 
(p.  97). 

135-137.  Casts  from Beliims.~Selinus, a  colonyof  M^ara, 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  628  B.C.  The  temple  (com- 
monly known  as  C)  from  which  the  sculptures,  noe.  1^5-137,  were 
obtained,  is  the  oldest  t«niple  on  the  acropolis  of  that  town,  and  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  its  construction  was  begun  not  long  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  earlier  sculptures  are  therefore 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  They  represent  a 
chariot  group;  Heracles  carrying  off  toe  robber  dwarfs,  the 
Kerkopes,  tied  to  his  bow ;  Perseus  cutting  off  the  bead  of  the 
Oorgon  Medusa.  In  the  last,  the  sculptor  attempts  to  exprees  two 
successive  events  in  one  scene,  for  Medusa  clasps  in  her  arms  the 
horse  Pegasus,  which  did  not  spring  into  existence  till  after  she  was 
decapitated.  The  head  of  the  Medusa,  with  round  eyes,  large  tusks, 
and  lolling  tongue,  is  already  a  traditional  type. 

138-139.  Casts  of  two  metopes,  from  a  somewhat  lat«r  temple 
at  Selinus,  with  subjecta  taken  from  the  war  of  the  gods  and  giants. 

160-163.  Casts  of  BcolptureB  from  A«gina.— The  large 
groups  on  the  walls  of  the  room  are  casts  from  the  figures  that  once 
filled  the  pediments  (or  gables)  of  the  temple  at  Ae^na. 

Thej  wore  excavated  in  IRll  b;  a  partj  of  Engligh  and  Oerman  eiplorerB, 
and  the  Hculpturea  discovered  were  purchased  in  1813  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria.  The  principal  figures  were  restored  at  Rome  hy  Tborwoldeen  and 
J.  M.  Wagner.  In  1828  the  oollection  was  placed  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 
The  site  of  the  temple  was  itg&in  excavated  in  1901  bj  the  late  Prof.  Fnrt- 
waeugler  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Begent  of  Bavaria. 

The  temple  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  long  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Athen£,  but  an  inscription  discovered  in  the 
excavations  of  1901  makes  it  probable  that  the  patron  deity  of  the 
temple  was  a  local  goddess,  Aphaia,  having  affinitice  with  Artemis. 

The  Aeginetan  sculptures  belong  to  the  lat«st  stage  <A  archaic 
Greek  art,  and  are  the  most  important  extant  works  of  that  period. 
They  are  assigned  to  about  480  b,c.  A  minute  analysis  of  the 
sculptures  shows  that  the  east  pediment  is  distinctly  more  advanced 
than  the  west  in  the  expression  of  emotion,  in  the  rendering  of 
drapery,  of  the  features,  the  beards,  the  veins ;  and  in  the  general 
proportions.  The  inequalities  of  style  are,  however,  probably  due 
to  different  sculptors  being  employed,  rather  than  to  a  lapse  oi  time. 
In  each  pediment  the  subject  is  a  contest  between  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  In  the  east  pediment,  Heracles  is  fighting  with  the 
Creeks,  and  the  scene  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  battle  in  the  war 
which  Heracles,  aided  by  Telamoo  of  Aegina,  waged  against 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.     In  the  west  pediment  the  kneeling  arcbei 
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14  The  Archaic  Boom. 

on  thtj  ri^ht  was  long  known  as  Paris,  but  h«  may  be  a  typical 
arclier.  In  each  case  Atheod  was  etanding  in  the  middle,  as  if 
presiding  over  the  combat.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  an 
archaic  formality  of  pose  and  composition  in  the  Athene  of  the  west 
pediment,  which  shows  that  the  arti'^t  has  adopted  a  traditional  type 
of  temple-imitge. 

After  a  minute  study  of  the  newly-found  fragments,  and  of  the 
fragments  not  utilised  by  Thorwaldsen,  Prof.  Furtwaengler  proposed 
a  profoundly  different  disposition  of  the  sculptures.  The  general 
features  of  the  new  arrangement  are  shown  in  the  accompanyiag 
UluatrationH.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  in  that  in  each  pediment,  instead  of  a  single  combat 
waged  in  front  of  Athen6,  combats  symmetrically  disposed  occupy 
each  wing  of  tlie  two  pediments.  Outside  the  groups  d  combatanttj 
are  archers,  turned  in  the  one  case  towards  the  centre,  and  in  the 
other  towards  the  extremities  of  the  pediment.  In  the  annexed 
blocks  an  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  distinguish  the  original  portions 
from  the  conjectural  restorations  by  strong  and  dotted  lines-reepec- 
tively.  The  distinguishing  letters  used  by  Furtwaengler,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  British  Museum  casts  are  placed  beneath. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  figures  are  based 
on  inference  and  conjecture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Furtwaengler 's 
scheme  has  not  met  with  entire  acceptance.  A  more  recent  writ«r 
{Mackenzie,  Brit.  School  al  Atheiu  Annual  XV.)  has  proposed  to 
modify  the  Eastern  group  in  a  way  that  brings  it  into  closer 
parallelism  with  the  Western  group. 

Near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  room  is  a,  bronze  chariot 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Orvieto.  The  ancient  metal  plating  has 
been  replaced  on  a  modern  wooden  core,  so  as  to  reproduce  its 
original  form.     Probably  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

[Between  the  Boom  of  Archaic  Sculpture  and  the  Ephesus  Room 
is  a,  small  Anto-Room  leading  into  the  Ephesus  Room,  and  thence 
into  the  Elgin  Room.] 


ANTE-ROOM.* 

1300,  Un  the  ea^t  side  of  the  Ante-room  is  a  seated  statue  of 
Demeter  (Ceres)  (Plato  XV.),  found  by  Sir  C.  T.  Newton  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Demetor  at  Cnidos.  The  artist  appears  to  have  sought 
to  represent  the  sorrow  of  the  goddess  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephonfe  (Proserpine).  The  statue,  which  is  of  singular  dignity 
and  beauty,  is  usually  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.. 


*  Sue  the  Catalogue  of  Sculplure. 
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The  sanctuary  occupied  a  narrow  platform  or  terrace,  at  the  foot 
of  a  cliff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  acropolis  of  Cnidos.  A  large 
Dumber  of  votive  objects  were  found  in  the  sanctuary,  including  the 
calves  and  pigs  nhown  on  each  side  of  the  Demeter,  and  in  the 
opposite  case  the  fine  votive  figure  of  FentephoD^,  no.  1302,  and 
al«>  certain  votive  objecte,  and  imprecatory  inscriptions  on  rolls 
of  lead,  shown  in  the  room  of  Greek  and  Roman  Life  (p,  152). 

On  the  opposite  side  are  cases  for  the  exhibition  of  statuettes  and 
other  small  objects  of  marble.  In  the  case  on  the  left  are  many 
smaller  statuettes  from  Naucratis  (a  tireek  settlement  in  the 
Egyptian  Delta),  and  from  Rhodes.  These  show  clear  indications 
of  the  influence  of  ^gvptia,n  types  and  models. 

[We  pass  through  the  Ephesus  Room  (see  p.  62)  and  next 
B  the  contents  of  the  Elgin  Boom.] 


ELGIN    ROOM.* 

SUBJECT:— THE  SCULPTURES  OF  THE  PARTHENON, 
AND  OTHER  ATHENIAN  BUILDINGS. 

The  Elgin  Boom  is  thus  named  in  honour  of  Thomas  Brace, 
seventh  Earl  of  Elgin  (1766-1841),  whose  collection  forma  a 
large  part  of  its  contents.  Lord  Elgin  was  appointed  British 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1799.  On  his  appointment  he  resolved 
to  make  his  time  of  oHice  of  service  to  the  cause  of  art,  and 
accordingly  engaged  a  body  of  two  architects,  a  draughtsman,  and 
two  formatori,  under  Lusieri,  a  Neapolitan  landscape  painter,  to 
make  casts,  plans  and  drawings  from  the  remains  in  Greece,  and 
more  particularly  at  Athens.  While  this  work  was  in  progress, 
Lord  Elgin  became  aware  of  the  rapid  destruction  that  was  taking, 
place  in  the  sculptures  of  Athens,  and  at  the  same  time  the  success 
of  the  British  arms  in  Egypt  had  made  the  disposition  of  the  Porte 
favourable  to  the  British  Ambassador.  Hence,  although  it  had  not 
been  a  part  of  Lord  Elgin's  original  design  to  collect  marbles,  a 
second  firman  was  obtained  in  1801  which  sanctioned  the  removal 
of  the  sculptures. 

Tbc  whole  collection  formed  by  Lord  Klgin'g  a^oiiln  viaa,  after  long 
negotiations  and  an  enquiry  by  a  Solect  Committee  of  tbc  Houae  of  Commons, 
purchased  of  Lord  Elgin  for  i36,000  in  1816.  It  consists  of  sculptures  and 
Hrchitectural  fragments  from  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheion,  and  other 
.4tbeuiBn  buildings ;  casts,  which  have  now  become  of  great  value,  from  the 
Parthenon,  the  Tteseion,  and  the  monument  of  Lyaii^ratoii  ;   a  considerable 

*  For  a  full  description  of  thin  room  xee  the  Otiide  to  the  Sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  Catalogue  of  Sculpture,  Vol.  I.,  Part  III.  fsold  separately  at 
Is.).  See  also  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with  folio  text  and  platee,  by 
A.  H.  Smith,  1910.     Price  £5  15s.     (PubUsbed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Bricisii 
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number  of  G rook  roliefa  and  inBcriptions,  principal];  from  Athena:  Iragments 
from  Mjiceaae  and  elsewhere ;  drawings  and  pluis.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
'  Elgin  collection '  and  '  Elgin  marbles '  are  by  no  means  co-eiten^ve  with 
the  Bculptiues  of  the  FartbenoD,  to  which  the  lerma  are  Bometimes  incorrectly 
restticted.  _ 

If  it  is  necessary  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Lord  Elgin,  in  respect  of  actions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  severely  censured,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Parthenon  marbloe  were  Buffering  daily  injury,  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  better  care  being  taken  of  them.  In  the  fifty  years  immediately 
before  Lord  Elgin  four  figures  had  entirely  disappeared  from  Che  west  pedi- 
ment, and  others  had  been  much  injured.  The  liieze  was  Bufiering  in  the 
same  manner,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Athenians  of  that  day  thought  that 
they  beard  tbe  sculptures  that  were  removed  groaning  for  the  fate  of  those 
that  were  left  behind  in  captivity. 

A  further  justification  of  bis  action  is  supplied  by  (he  additional  deteriora- 
tion which  tbe  sculptures  that  were  left  in  position  have  suffered  since  Lord 
Elgin's  time.  If  tbe  visitor  will  examine  the  two  series  of  casts  of  the  west 
frieze  of  tbo  Parthenon  {exhibited  behind  the  east  pediment)  be  will  have 
conclusive  evidence  on  tbis  point.  Tbe  upper  series  of  casts  were  taken  Irom 
tbe  frieze  in  1872,  and  the  lower  series  were  taken  by  Lord  Elgin.  The  later 
aeries  are  the  better  casts,  but  the  earlier  series  contain  so  much  that  has 
since  perished  that  tbey  are  now  of  great  value.  (For  further  details  see  p.  46.) 
A  careful  comparison  of  photographs  mode  in  1897  with  the  caste  taken  in 
1872  shows  further  lamentable  injuries — partly  in  the  loss  of  particular 
fragments,  and  partly  in  tbe  scaling  away  of  the  original  aurbce. 

It  may  be  added  that  Lord  Elan's  agents  refrained  to  a  large  extent  from 
taking  sculptures  whose  removal  would  involve  injury  to  the  surrounding 
architeoturo.  They  took  casts  of  the  west  frieze,  and  left  the  south-weet  angle 
metope  in  its  place.  The  only  concomitant  injury  suffered  by  the  Parthenon 
was  the  loss  of  some  of  tbe  cornice  above  the  metopes  of  the  south  side,  and  at 
the  south  end  of  tbe  east  pediment. 

THE    PAKTHBNON, 

The  sculptui-es  of  tlie  Parthenon  are  believed  to  illustrate  the 
style  of  Pheidias,  the  greatest  of  Greek  sculptors. 

Pheidias,  eon  of  Charmides,  the  Atheniaji,  was  born  soon  after 
500  B.C.  His  youth  was  passed  during  tbe  period  of  the  Persian 
'  wars,  and  his  maturity  was  principally  devoted  to  the  adornment  of 
Athens  during  the  administration  of  Fericlee. 

After  the  glorious  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasions  at  Marathon 
(490  B.C.),  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  Plataea  (479  B.C.),  a  great  part 
of  the  Greek  world  was  for  a  while  united  in  the  confederacy  of 
Deloe,  under  the  leadership  of  Athens.  From  the  first  some  of  the 
confederate  states  bad  preferred  to  contribute  money  rather  than 
ships  or  men,  for  the  common  defence.  The  tribute  was  in  the  first 
instance  lodged  at  Delos,  but  in  454  B.C.  th&  custody  of  the  joint 
funds  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens.  Tbe  ground  alleged 
by  Pericles  for  this  step  was  the  necessity  of  placing  the  treasure  in 
a  fortitied  place  of  deposit,  but,  in  fact,  the  change  indicated  that 
Athens  had  now  assumed  a  nearly  complete  responsibility  for  naval 
defence.  The  Athenian  claim  naturally  followed  that,  provided 
the  fleet  was  adequately  maintained,  the  State  could  not  be  called 
to  account  for  its  management  of  the  funds,  and  might  spend  the 
tribute  on  the  decoration  of  the  capital  city. 
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Among  the  chief  of  the  works  undertaken  under  these  conditions 
Eis  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  the  goddess  Athenit,  milled  par 
■cellence  Parthenon  or  Virgin.     Tlie  architect  wa«  Ictinos,  but  the 


sculptural  decorations  and  probably  the  design  of  the  temple  were 
planned  and  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Fheidiaa,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  works  built  under 
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the  administration  of  Periclee.  The  building,  which  stood  on  the 
AcropoliH  of  Athens,  in  shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  been  begun 
about  B.C.  447.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  to 
receive  t)ie  statue  of  the  Parthenos  in  B.C.  438,  and  was  probably 
completed  about  five  years  later.  We  learn  from  an  inscription 
that  payments  were  being  made  in  B.C.  436-5  to  '  sculptors  of  tbe 
pediment  groups '  (£n'f.  ScAooI  j4nn.  XVI.,  p.  196).  TheFartheoon 
was  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and  was  of  the  form  termed 
peripteral  octastyle  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
which  had  eight  columns  at  each  end.  The  architectural  arrange- 
ments can  be  best  learnt  from  the  model  which  is  exhibited  in  this 
room.  A  view  is  given  iu  fig.  7.  See  also  the  plan  (fig.  8)  and  the 
sectional  elevation  (fig,  9).  The  principal  chamber  (eella)  within 
the  colonnade  contained  the  colossal  statue  of  Athene  Parthenos, 
now  only  preserved  to  us  in  copies  of  insignificant  size  (see  below, 
nos.  300-302).  The  place  occupied  by  the  statue  is  marked 
'  Athenfi  Parthenos '  in  the  plan. 

The  sculptural  decorations  of  the  outside  of  the  building  were  : 
(1)  The  E^t  and  West  Pediment  Oronps,  which  filled  the  pedi- 
mente  or  gables  at  the  ends  of  the  building.  (2)  The  Metopes  or 
square  panels,  adorned  with  groups  in  very  high  relief ;  theee  served 
to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  or  sets  of  vertical  bands, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  what  in  wood-construction  would 
be  ends  of  beams.  (3)  The  Friese,  a  continuous  band  of  low  relief 
which  ran  along  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  and  above  the  two  rows 
of  six  columns  immediately  attached  to  it.'  (See  figs.  8,  9.)  The 
whole  was  executed  in  marble  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  the 
Attic  hill,  Penteticus.  These  several  groups  of  sculpture  are 
described  below. 

Later  Hitlory  of  Ike  Parthenon. 

The  statue  of  the  Parthenos  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence 
about  430  A.D.,  but  not  long  after  this  date  the  figure  was  removed, 
and  the  Parthenon  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church.  Athens 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1458,  and  soon  after  the  Parthenon  was 
converted  into  a  Turkish  Mosque,  like  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  and  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  Cyprus. 

From  tliis  date  it  probably  suffered  little  until  1G87,  when  Athens 
was  taken  by  the  Venetian  General,  Morosini.  In  the  course  of  a 
bombardment  of  the  Acropolis,  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  throwing 
a  shell  into  a  powder  magazine  in  the  Parthenon,  and  caused  an 
explosion  that  destroyed  the  roof  and  much  of  the  long  sides  of 
the  building,  together  with  a  loss  of  more  tlian  300  lives.  Further 
injury  was  done  by  Morosini,  who  made  an  attempt  with  insufiicient 
appliances  to  take  down  the  central  group  of  tlie  west  pediment, 
which  was  still  nearly  complete.  The  workmen  had  hardly  begun 
to  remove  the  cornices  above  the  figures  when  the  whole  of  the 
central  group  fell  to  the  ground. 
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FortuQutely,  many  of  the  sculptures  had  been  drawn  by  a  skilful 
urtiNt  before  the  explosion.  In  16T4  a  painter  in  the  suite  of  the 
Marciuin  de  Noint«l,  French  AmbaHsador  at  the  Porte,  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  Jaujues  Carrey,  made  sketches  of  large 
portions  of  the  frieze  and  metopes  and  of  the  then  extant  portions 
of  the  pedimental  compositions.  Theee  drawings  are  preserved  in 
the  French  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  discussions  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures. 

In  161^8  Athens  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  exposed  to  constant 
injury.  Some  of  them  were  made  into  lime  or  built  into  walls  by 
the  Turkish  garrison ;  others  were  mutilated  by  the  Turks  or  by 
travellers  who  from  time  to  time  obtained  admission  to  the  Acropolis, 
and  broke  off  portable  fragments  of  the  sculptures. 

In  1749,  when  the  west  pediment  was  drawn  by  R.  Dalton, 
many  figures  still  remained  in  position.  !Not  long  after,  one  fell, 
and  others,  for  fear  of  accident,  were  broken  up.  Several  portions 
also  of  the  frieze,  which  were  seen  by  Stuart  (1752),  had  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  east  pediment,  being  inaccessible,  suffered  no  important  change 
between  1674  and  1800.  An  account  has  already  been  given  above 
of  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Elgin's  agents. 

Several  portions  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  have  been 
discovered  since  the  time  of  Lord  Elgin  on  the  Acropolis  and  its 
slopes,  or  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  they  had  been  taken 
by  travellers.  These  are  represented  as  far  as  possible  in  the  British 
Museum  by  plaster  casts. 

The  following  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Parthenon  will  be  found 
in  the  Elgin  Room  : 

Model  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  showing  the  results  of  the 
last  excavations. 

Model  of  the  Parthenon.  The  model  was  made  by  R.  C.  Lucas, 
on  a  scale  of  a  foot  to  20  feet,  and  represents  the  state  of  the  temple 
in  1687,  after  the  explosion,  but  before  Morosini  had  attacked  the 
west  pediment. 

Carrey's  drawings  of  the  pediments.  Photographic  reproductiona 
of  the  originals  are  exhibited.     (See  also  figs.  10,  12.) 

A  drawing  by  Pars  of  the  East  end  of  the  Parthenon,  in  1765. 

A  restored  view  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.     By  Richard  Bohn. 

View  of  the  Parthenon  in  1802.     By  Sir  R.  Smirke. 

A  portrait  of  the  seventh  F^arl  of  Elgin.  From  the  picture  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.ti. 

STATUS  OF  ATHENii  PARTHEN08. 

The  cotassal  statue  of  Athene  Parthenos  by  Pheidias  was  placed 
within  the  central  chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  The  figure  was  made 
of   gold  and   ivory,  and  was,  with    its  base,  about   40  feet    high. 
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Athene  stood,  dmped  in  chiton  and  aegis.  With  her  left  hand  she 
supported  her  spear  and  the  edge  of  her  shield.  Between  her  and 
her  shield  was  the  serpent  Erichthonios.  On  her  outstretched  right 
hand  was  a  winged  Victory,  six  feet  high,  holding  a  wreath.  The 
helmet  of  the  goddess  was  adorned  with  a  Sphinx  and  Gryphons, 


Fig.  e.— ttactloul  TleH  ot  the  Ewt  End  ol  th«  ntrthetiOD.    iAfltr  O.  r/ittaann.) 

two  figures  of  Pegasus,  and  a  row  of  small  horses.  All  available 
spaces  were  covered  with  reliefs.  In  particular  there  was  a  battle 
between  Greeks  and  Amazons  (see  below,  no.  302)  on  the  outside  of 
the  shield.  Reproductions  of  coins  with  representations  of  the 
statue,  and  also  of  two  gold  medallions,  now  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  which  give  the  head,  are  shown  in  a  table-case. 
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300.  (Pl&te  II.)  CuAt  of  a  statuette,  copied  from  the  Athend 
Fartbenoe.  This  figure,  which  waa  foimd  at  Athens  in  1880  (and 
from  the  place  of  its  discovery  is  usually  knowD  as  '  the  Yarvakion 
Athene  ')  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  colossal  statue. 
,  ,  301.  Another  cast  of  a  statuette  copied  from  the  Athend 
Parthenos.  This  figure,  which  was  found  at  Athens  in  1859  (and 
is  usually  known  as  the  Lenonnant  copy),  is  unfinished,  but  gives 
rough  indications  of  the  reliefs,  namely,  the  battle  of  Greeks  and 
Amazons  on  the  shield,  and  the  birth  of  Faodora  on  the  plinth. 

SODA.  A  third  cast  of  the  figure  is  taken  from  a  torso  dis- 
covered in  1896  at  Patras.  Judging  from  what  remains,  this  would 
have  been  the  most  important  of  the  three  copies  if  it  had  been 
more  complete. 

302.  Fragment  of  shield  supposed  to  be  a  rough  copy  from 
the  shield  of  the  statue  of  Athen^  Parthenos.  A  comparison  with 
the  last  number  and  with  other  copies  makes  the  origin  (£  this 
relief  (called  after  itfl  previous  owner.  Viscount  Strangford,  '  the 
Strangford  shield ')  fairly  certain.  It  is  even  possible  to  identify 
two  of  the  figures— a  bald-beaded  figure  with  a  battle-axe,  and  a 
helmet«d  Greek  with  face  half  bidden  by  bis  raised  right  arm — as 
those  which  a  later  (ireek  legend,  preserved  for  us  by  Plutarch, 
called  Pbeidias  and  Pericles,  and  connected  with  a  charge  said  to 
have  been  made  against  Pheidias  of  impiety  in  placing  the  portraits 
in  so  sacred  a  place.  Traces  of  painting  remain  on  the  ba4^  of  the 
shield,  where  the  original  is  known  to  have  been  decorated  with  the 
war  of  the  gods  and  giants. 

THE  SCULPTITRES  OP  THE  PARTHENON. 

The  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  are  accounted,  by  the  consent  of 
artist«  and  critics,  to  be  the  finest  neries  of  sculptures  in  the  world. 
In  the  art  of  Pheidias  complete  technical  mastery  has  been  acquired, 
and  sculpture  is  freed  from  the  limitations  which  some  forty  years 
before  had  hampered  the  sculptors  of  the  A^^etan  pediments 
(p.  1 2).  All  parts  of  the  skin  surface  can  now  be  given  their  own 
characteristic  qualities  ;  the  figures  are  united  in  complex  systems 
of  grouping ;  the  draperies  show  a  rich  variety  of  crease  and  fold 
and  texture.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  art  of  sculpture  is 
still  pervaded  by  a  certain  grave  dignity  and  simplicity  which  is 
wanting  in  the  more  sensuous,  more  florid,  or  more  conventional 
works  of  a  later  time. 

EASTERN  PEDIMENT  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

303.  We  know  from  Paiisanias  (i.,  24,  5)  that  the  subject  of 
tlie  composition  in  the  EaHtern  Pediment  hiul  relation  to  t))e  bitth 
of  Athene,  who,  accordin^j  to  the  legend,  sprang  forth,  fully  armed, 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  As  all  the  central  part  of  this  composition 
was   already  destroyed    when   Carrey   made   bis    drawing  of    the 
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pediment,  we  have  no  means  of  aseertaiaing  how  the  subject  was 
treated,  though  &  certain  amount  of  evidence  ae  to  the  grouping  of 
the  figures  can  be  obtained  from  marks  oa  the  floor  of  the  pediment. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  figures  of  Zeus  and 
Athen^  occupied  the  middle  of  the  pediment,  and  from  analogy  with 
other  representations  of  the  incident  it  is  likely  that  Zeus  was 
enthroned,  and  Athepe  standing  erect,  in  full  armour,  while 
Hephaestos  (see  below,  H)  was  sta^rting  back,  after  cleaving  the 
skull  of  Zeus.  One  representation  of  the  subject,  as  drawn  by  a 
vase-painter  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  wilt, be  found  below,  p.  243, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Athene  of  the  East  Pediment 
was  of  such  insignificant  proportions.  It  is  more  probable  that  some 
idea  of  the  treatment  of  the  central  group  may  be  obtained  from  a 
relief  surrounding  a  puteal  or  well-head  now  at  Madrid  (fig.  1 1),  in 
which   Zeus,  AthenS,   Victory  and   Hephaestos  are  the   principal 

Though  the  central  group  is  missing,  a  general  view  of  the 
pedimental  figures  shows  the  skill  with  which  the  groups  are  com- 
posed to  harmonise  with  the  raking  lines  of  the  upper  comice  of  the 
pediment.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  there  is  a  subtle  gradation 
in  the  emotion  and  interest  shown  by  the  figures  taken  in  order 
from  the  middle  outwards.  In  this  way,  although  vigorous  action 
was  represented  in  the  middle  of  the  pedimente,  the  artist  has  been 
able,  by  introducing  figures  in  deep  repose,  to  prevent  an  efiect  of 
undue  restlessness,  and  to  make  the  whole  monumental. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  extant  figures,  we  find  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  their  interpretation.  The  figures  in  the 
extreme  angles  are  the  only  ones  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
On  the  left  the  sun-god,  Helios,  rises  from  the  ocean,  driving  his  car, 
and  on  the  right  the  moon-goddess  Selen5  sets  beneath  the  horizon. 

These  two  figures  may  be  interpreted  as  marking  the  boundaries 
either  of  Olympoa  or  of  the  universe,  and  Helios,  issuing  from  the 
sea,  must  denote  the  sunrise. 

As  to  the  remaining  figures,  numerous  interpretations  have  been 
suggested,  but  none  are  certain.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they  regard  the  figures  as  definite  mythological 
persons,  such  as  Theseus,  or  personifications  of  parts  of  the  natural 
world,  such  as  Mount  Olympos. 

Taking  the  figures  of  the  East  Pediment  in  order,  we  have  : — 

303  A,  B,  C.  Helloa,  the  sun-god,  rising  with  his  horses 
from  the  waves,  which  are  shown  rippling  about  the  group.  Bronze 
rivet-holes  show  the  original  positions  of  the  metal  reins  and  horse 
trappings.  Helios  must  be  regarded  as  standing  in  a  four-horsed 
chariot,  with  arms  outstretched  to  hold  the  reins.  Two  of  the 
horses'  hea<l8  are  stiU  in  place  in  the  pediment. 

303  D.  (Plat*  III.)  This  figure  is  commonly  known  as 
Thesena,  though  there  is  in  truth  very  little  probability  that  the 
name  is  correct.     It  dates  from  a  time  at  which  the  subjects  of  the 
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two  pedimentti  were  confused,  aad  when  Theseus  was  given  a  place 
as  a  witness  of  the  contest  for  Attica,  now  known  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  west  pediment  group.  It  has  also  been  called  Heracles, 
Cephalos,  or  Di0U3r808,  or  (as  a  personification  of  nature)  Mount 
Olympofi.  The  figure  reclines  in  easy  position  on  a  rock,  covered 
first  with  a  skin,  perhaps  of  a  lion,  but  probably  of  a  panther,  and 
secondly  with  a  mantle.  In  the  hands,  now  lost,  he  may  have  held 
a  long  stafi*  (in  the  left)  and  a  cup  (in  the  right).  He  shows  no 
consciousness  of  the  events  passing  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment. 

From  this  figure,  more  than  from  any  other  that  is  preserved  to 
us,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  serene  grandeur  and  simple  power  of 
sculptures  of  the  school  of  Fheidias. 

303  E,  P.  Two  female  figures  seated  on  square  chests.  They 
are  grouped  in  a  way  that  suggests  affectionate  intimacy.  The  figure 
on  the  right  seems  to  be  learning  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  goddess 
with  emotion  and  surprise.  The  names  commonly  given  to  this  pair 
are  Demeter  and  Persephond  (Ceres  and  Proserpme),  F  being  ' 
the  mother  and  E  the  daughter.  They  have  also  been  taken  for  two 
of  the  Horae,  or  Seasons,  who,  so  Homer  tells  us  {II.  v.,  719  ;  viii., 
393),  were  the  wardei-s  of  the  cloud-gat«a  of  Heaven. 

303  Q-  This  figure  is  traditionally  known  as  Iris,  the  mes- 
senger of  Zeus.  The  attribution,  however,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Iris,  the  messenger,  should  have  wings  and  a  short  skirt,  barely 
reaching  to  the  knee.  Moreover,  the  pose  is  that  of  one  starting 
aside  from  the  central  action  rather  than  of  one  who  is  carrying 
tidings  to  a  distance.  The  mass  of  drapery  at  the  back  is  a  part 
of  a  bellying  mantle,  of  which  the  ends  were  held  in  either  hand. 
The  action  ia  common  in  Oreek  art  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to 
express  sudden  movement,  and  no  doubt  it  ia  based  on  observed 
facts. 

Compared  with  the  other  statues  of  the  pediment,  the  forma  of  this 
figure  are  slight  and  immature,  as  of  a  girl  who  has  hardly  reached 
her  full  development.  Various  alternative  names  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  Eileithyia,  the  goddess  who  attends  on  birth,  or  HeM,  or 
simply  an  alarmed  maiden. 

303  H.  Cast  of  a  torso  of  Hephaeetos  or  Prometheos. 
We  have  now  reached  the  central  group,  as  to  which  all  is  un- 
certain. This  powerful  torso  (exhibited  under  the  frieze)  was  found 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Parthenon.  The  action  of  the  shoulders,  and 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ribs  and  back,  shows  that  the  arms  were  raised. 
Perhaps  both  arms  held  an  axe  above  the  head,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  personage  would  not  have  been  omitted  through  whose  act 
of  cleaving  the  head  of  Zeus  with  an  axe  the  bii-th  of  Athenii  was 
accomplLshed.  In  the  most  generally  diffused  version  of  the  myth 
this  was  done  by  Hephaeetos,  but  Attic  tradition  preferred  to 
attribute  the  deed  to  Prometheus. 

[303  J.  '  Victory.'  The  female  torso  which  long  stood  in 
thiaplace  was  removed  in  1910  to  the  West  pediment  (see  below, 
p.  28)]. 
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303  K,  L,  M  (Plate  lY.).  Group  of  three  femate  figures  (or 
perhspn  a  group  of  two,  with  a  third  figure  leas  closely  asaociatecl, 
the  figure  K  being  made  of  a  different  block  from  L  and  M).  In 
this  beautiful  group,  commonly  known  as  'The  FatSB,'  we  have 
the  same  subtle  gradation  of  interest  in  the  central  event  that  has 
been  already  observed  in  the  ligurea  D,  E,  F.  The  figure  K  half 
turned  her  head  towards  the  centre  (see  Carrey's  drawing),  L 
appears  about  to  spring  up,  and  the  motive  forma  a  contrast  to 
that  of  the  reclining  figure  (M),  whose  right  arm  rests  in  her 
companion's  lap,  and  whose  tranquil  attitude  and  outward  gaze, 
shown  by  Carrey's  drawing  t«  have  been  directed  towards  the  angle 
of  the  pediment,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  news  of  the  birth  has  not 
yet  reached  her. 

In  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  attributes  it  is  impossible  to 
name  the  figures  with  certainty.  The  chief  reason  for  c^ling  them 
the  Fates  is  that  the  Fateu  occur  on  the  representation  of  the  myth 
'  at  Madrid  (fig.  1 1 ).  Some  interpreters  have  taken  them  for  personi- 
fications <^  the  dew  or  of  the  clouds.  Those  writers  who  regard  K 
as  separate  from  L  and  M  have  called  K  Hestia,  the  hearth-goddess, 
while  L  and  M  have  been  called  Aphrodite  in  the  lap  of  Tbalassa 
(the  Sea),  or  of  Peitho,  or  Thalassa  in  the  lap  of  Gaia  (the  Earth). 
The  traditional  name  seems  to  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  to 
acceptance  as  the  suggested  alt«mative8. 

The  three  figures  have  in  eminent  degree  the  sculptural  qualities 
of  breadth,  dignity,  and  repose.  The  draperies  are  carved  with  a 
rich  multiplicity  of  fold  upon  fold,  giving  brilliant  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  ;  but  through  the  confusion  the  essential  qualities  of  each 
texture  are  carefully  observed.  The  Ionian  tunic  of  fine  fabric  is  in 
multitudinous  creases  and  folds  ;  the  heavy  mantles  assume  rich  folds, 
but  are  free  from  the  finer  creases.  Finally,  the  blankets  spread 
upon  the  rocks  ore  broad  and  flat. 

303  N,  O.  SelenS  (cast)  and  one  of  her  horses.  The  moon- 
goddess,  driving  her  team  (two  heads  still  remain  on  the  pediment), 
sets  below  the  horizon,  while  the  sun  rises  from  the  sea.  An  alter- 
native name  suggested  for  this  figure  is  Nys  (the  Night),  on  the 
ground  that  Selene  is  usually  a  rider,  in  art  of  the  fine  period.  Nyx, 
however,  should  be  a  winged  figure. 

The  horse's  head  presents,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  marked 
contrast  in  motive  to  the  pair  in  the  opposite  angle.  The  beads  of 
the  horses  of  Helios  are  thrown  up  with  fiery  impatience  as  tbey 
spring  from  the  waves  ;  the  downward  inclination  of  the  head  here 
described  indicates  that  the  car  of  Selen^  is  about  to  set.  This 
horse's  head  (O)  is  counted  the  finest  rendering  of  the  subject  that 
survives  in  ancient  art. 

WESTERN    PEDIMENT   OF   THE    PARTHENON. 

304.  The  subject  of  the  "Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthentm, 
according  to  Pausanias  (i.,  24,  6),  was  the  strife  of  Poseidon  with 
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Athene  for  the  soil  of  Attica.  This  contest,  according  to  tradition, 
took  place  oa  the  Acropolis  iteelf.  PoBeidon,  striking  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  produced  a  salt  spring  or,  according  to  another 
and  later  version,  a  horse.  Athene  showed  her  power  by  making 
the  soil  produce  the  oliTe  tree.  The  victory  in  the  conteGt  was 
adjudged  to  Atbead.  The  spot  where  this  double  miracle  took  place 
was  marked  in  subsequent  times  by  the  joint  temple  of  Erechtheus 
and  Athen^  Polias,  within  the  precincts  of  which  were  the  sacred 
olive  tree  produced  by  Athen^  and  the  salt  spring  of  Poseidon. 

In  the  time  of  Carrey  the  composition  in  this  pediment  was 
nearly  perfect,  and  to  understand  the  torsos  which  remain  reference 
should  be  made  to  Carrey's  drawing  (fig.  12)  or  to  the  wax  recon- 
struction (rf  the  figures,  after  Carrey,  on  the  large  model  of  the 
Parthenon. 

The  destruction  of  the  middle  group  of  the  western  pediment 
since  it  was  seen  by  Carrey  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Venetian 
General,  Morosini  (see  p.  18).  After  the  fall  of  the  group  the 
fragments  lay  where  they  fell  for  more  than  a  century,  and  only 
such  as  were  gradually  buried  beneath  the  soil  escaped  destruction. 
The  illustration  (fig.  13)  from  Richard  Dalton  (1749)  shows  the 
state  of  tbe  group  at  that  date.  Many,  however,  of  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  soon  after  (see  p.  20).  All  that  remained  in  position 
in  the  western  pediment  when  Ixtrd  Elgin's  agents  c&me  to  Athens 
were  the  figures  A,  B,  and  C  in  the  north  angle,  and  in  the  Bouth 
angle  the  reclining  female  figure  W  ;  and  these  (with  the  exception 
of  A)  are  still  in  their  original  position,  being  represented  by  casts 
in  the  Elgin  collection. 

The  central  figures  are  undoubtedly  Athene  and  Poseidon,  and 
the  figures  in  the  angles  are  generally  regarded  as  river-gods,  but 
all  the  rest  are  doubtful.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  figures 
to  the  left  of  Athene  are  Attic  deities  or  heroes,  who  would 
sympathise  actively  with  her  in  the  conteet  which  is  the  subject 
of  dte  pediment,  while  those  to  the  right  of  Poseidon  are  the 
subordinate  marine  deities  who  would  naturally  be  present  as  the 
supporters  of  the  Ruler  of  tbe  Sea. 

Another  system  of  interpretation  (Brunn)  seeks  to  show  that 
the  west  pediment  contains  a  personifled  representation  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Attica,  from  the  borders  of  Megaris  to  Cape  Sunium. 

More  recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  tie  supporters  of 
Athend  are  Cecrops  and  his  fanuly,  while  Erechtheus  and  bis 
daughters  are  on  the  side  of  Poseidon  (Furtwaengler),  and  the  two 
early  Attic  heroes  are  thus  associatod  with  the  two  deities.  The 
main  objections  are  that  only  one  figure  (that  of  Cecrops)  can  be 
identified  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  Erechtheus,  if  he 
ever  existed,  was  lost  before  the  time  of  Carrey. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  pe<)iment  0.1  a 
whole,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  is  necessary  t<i  distinguish  between  the 
central  group  and  the  figures  in  the  angles.  The  ct^ntral  group  from 
charioteer  to  charioteer  are  of  a  larger  scale,  are  arranged   with 
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sti'kt  reeponsion,  &nd  the  persoiugea  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
contest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  that  occupy  the  extremities 
of  the  pediment  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  they  are  evidently 
eatabliahed  in  the  field  as  spectators.  They  have  not  arrived  in  the 
trains  of  the  two  deities,  and  there  are  no  convincing  grounds  for 
the  assumption  that  their  sympathies  belong  to  the  deity  who 
stands  nearest  to  them.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest  that  they 
are  acting  as  judges,  or  that  Cecrops  has  any  pre-eminence  as  a 
judge.  They  are  rather  personages  representative  of  the  general 
body  of  mythic  inhabitants,  in  whose  presence  takes  place  the 
creation  of  the  tokens  on  which  the  Olympian  gods  must  give 
judgment. 

304  A.  Ilissos  or  Cephiasos. — This  figure,  reclining  in  the 
angle  of  the  pediment,  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  river-god, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Ilissos,  though  it  may  equally  well 
represent  the  Cophissos.  The  figure,  when  complete,  may  have 
been  represented  as  turning  its  head  towards  the  central  scene  with 
attention  partially  aroused.  It  has  been  long  and  deservedly 
celebrated  for  the  perfection  of  its  anatomy. 

304  B,  C.  Cecrops  and  FandroBoe  (cast). — This  group 
still  remains  in  the  pediment  at  Athens,  though  much  injured  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.  It  congisto  of  a  male  figure  grouped  with 
a  female  figure,  who  has  thrown  herself  in  haste  upon  both  knees, 
with  one  arm  round  the  neck  of  her  companion.  Her  action 
expresses  surprise  at  the  event  occurring  in  the  centre  of  the 
pediment.  On  the  ground  between  the  pair  are  the  coils  of  a  large 
serpent.  The  remainder  of  this  serpent  may  be  seen  at  the  back  of 
the  group,  passing  under  the  left  hand  of  the  male  figure.  In  front 
of  this  hand  is  a  marble  fragment  of  the  serpent  from  the  Elgin 
collection. 

The  close  association  of  the  serpent  with  the  male  figure  suggests 
the  earth-bom  Cecrops,  who  in  literature,  and  often  in  art,  is 
represented  as  himself  half  serpent.  According  to  the  myth  he 
acted  as  judge  or  as  witness  in  the  contest  between  AthenS  and 
Poseidon.  If  we  adopt  this  attribution,  then  the  female  figure  so 
intimately  associated  with  him  would  be  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  perhaps  Pandroeos. 

304  D-Q.  Of  the  following  figures  shown  in  Carrey's  drawing 
only  slight  fragments  remain.  [See  The  Sculplures  of  the  Parthenon.] 
The  figure  G,  who  acts  as  charioteer  to  AthenS  has  been  generally 
recognised  as  Nlk^  (Victory). 

Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  mounting  of  the  figures 
of  the  west  pediment  in  1910,  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the 
figure  of  Iris  (N)  from  its  previous  position  as  J  in  the  east 
pediment.  The  pose  of  each  torso  wa."!  readjusted  to  bring  it  more 
closely  int*i  correspondence  with  the  indications  of  Carrey's  drawing, 
and  their  heights  from  the  base  line  were  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  original  height  of  the  torso,  when  a  part  of  the  complete  figure. 
The  base  line  of  the  two  central  figures  (Athen^  and  Poseidon) 
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luunt  be  supposed  by  the  spectator  to  be  od  a  level  with  those  of  the 
two  groups  to  right  and  left.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
compression  laterally,  and  increased  Npaces  must  be  allowed  for 
between  C  and  H,  H  and  L,  M  and  N,  Q  and  V.  The  length  of 
cornice  suspended  above  the  tigures  must  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  moulding  at  the  back  of  the  pediment,  under  the  cornice 
slabs. 

304  H.  Hermes  0). — In  the  background,  between  the  figure 
O  and  the  horses,  Carrey  gives  a  male  figure  (H),  who  looks  bock 
at  the  charioteer,  while  he  moves  forward  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  horses.  The  figure  drawn  by  Carrey  has  been  generally  recog- 
nised in  the  torso  in  the  Museum. 

304  L,  M.  Athend  and  Poseidon. ^The  Athen^,  of  which 
L  is  the  remnant,  is  drawn  by  Carrey,  moving  rapidly  to  the  left : 
her  right  arm,  broken  off  above  the  elbow,  is  advanced  horizontally 
in  the  same  direction.  Her  helmeted  bead  (identified  in  1907)  was 
turned  back  towards  Poseidon. 

The  torso  of  Poseidon  now  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  the  original  fragment  from  the  Elgin  collection,  while 
the  lower  part  is  cast  from  two  fragments  at  Athens.  It  appears 
from  Carrey's  drawing  that  Poseidon  was  starting  back  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  Athene,  while  he  also  was  looking 
back  towards  the  middle  of  the  pediment. 

Though  we  know  from  Pausanias  that  the  strife  between  Athene 
and  Poseidon  for  the  soil  of  Attica  was  the  subject  of  the  western 
pediment,  the  exact  action  represented  by  the  central  group  cannot 
be  determined.  Probably  the  two  gods  have  each  produced  their 
respective  tokens — an  olive  tree  and  a  salt  spring — and  are  drawing 
slightly  apart,  while  their  looks  are  directed  inwards. 

On  the  right  of  the  central  scene  was,  first,  the  figure  N,  placed 
before  1910  in  the  east  pediment  The  figure  may  be  supposed  to 
be  Iris,  conmiunicating  the  will  of  Zeus  to  the  disputants. 

304  O.  Torsoof  thechariot«erof  Po6eidon,either  Amphitritd, 
his  queen,  or  perhaps  a  Nereid.  It  should  be  noted  that  tliis  figure 
was  not  seated  as  Carrey  has  drawn  it,  but  must  have  been  etondiog 
with  the  body  thrown  Imck  and  the  arms  est«nded  in  front,  like  the 
charioteer  {no.  S.!)  in  the  north  frieze. 

304  P,  Q. — Of  the  complicated  group  of  figures  that  follow  in 
Carrey's  drawing  little  now  remains  except  the  lower  part  of  the 
draped  female  figure  (Q)  with  the  boy  (P)  standing  beside  her.  If 
we  assume  that  she  is  a  marine  goddess,  the  name  Lencothea 
seems  the  best  attribution,  and  the  youth  at  her  side  would  then 
be  Palaemon.  It  has  been  suggested  (Purtwaengler)  that  she 
iB  the  Attic  maid  Oreithyia,  between  the  two  sons  which  she  bore 
to  the  wind-god  Boreas,  but  there  is  very  doubtful  authority  for 
supposing  that  a  young  Boread  would  have  been  represented  with- 
out wings. 

304  T,  W.  Like  the  figure  on  the  left  (A)  these  two  are 
usually  taken  for   river-gods,  such  as  Ilissos,  or  Cephlssos,  and 
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Callirrhod,  the  celebr&ted  Athenian  fountain,  but  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  interpretation  are  weak.  Both  are  cnsts,  the 
originals  being  at  Atheas. 

304*-323.— METOPES  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

The  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon  are  sculptured  blocks  which  were 
inserted  in  tbe  spaces,  metopae,  left  between  the  ends  of  the  beams 
of  tbe  roof.  These  ends  were  represented  by  slabs,  called  Iriglypbt, 
from  tbe  throe  parallel  vertical  bands  cut  in  them.  Reference  to 
the  model  of  the  Parthenon  will  show  the  relative  positions  of  the 
metopes  and  trtglyphs. 

Tbe  Partbenon  had  originally  ninetj-tn'o  metopes,  thirtj-two  of  which 
were  od  eftcb  of  Ibe  long  sides,  and  iouiteen  at  eocb  end.  Many  of  (bese  are 
DOW  only  preserred  in  the  drawiuge  by  Carrey,  having  been  destroyed  ia  tbe 
great  aiploaion.  Unfortunately,  however,  Carrey  woa  only  able  to  sketch  the 
metopea  of  the  south  side.  Forty-one  metopes  still  remain  on  the  temple,  but 
are  for  the  most  part  so  decayed  through  lime  and  weather  that  (here  la  great 
difficulty  In  making  oat  their  subjects.  The  British  Museum  pOKSesseH 
fourteen  original  metopes  brought  from  Athena  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  one  which 
was  sent  away  by  ChoiKeul-Qouffier,  Che  French  AmbaBsador  at  tbe  Porte,  and 
was  captured  by  a  British  cruinec.  Choiseul-Gouifier  also  obtained  a  metope 
(no.  313),  which  in  now  in  tbe  Louvre.  These  sixteen  metopes  are  all  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Parthenon,  The  Grst  metope  on  the  south  side, 
reckoning  from  the  south-west  angle,  ia  still  in  position  on  the  temple  and  is 
represented  here  b^  a  oast  (301*1 ;  the  second  on  the  temple  is  tbe  first 
(no.  306)  of  the  eeriea  of  oriiginal  sculptures  in  the  Museum.  The  relation 
of  tbe  metopes  in  the  Museum  to  the  building  is  shown  on  the  ground 
plan  (fig.  8). 

The  subjects  of  the  original  metopes  in  the  Museum  are  taken 
from  the  contest  between  the  Centanrs  and  Lapiths.  The  wild 
half-hum&n  and  half-brutal  Centaurs  were  present,  so  ran  the 
legend,  as  guests  at  the  wedding  feast  of  PeirithoSs,  the  Lapitb 
king,  and  of  Hippodameia.  Frenzied  with  wine,  one  of  the  Centaurs 
seized  the  bride.  A  general  conflict  followed,  in  which,  on  the 
whole,  the  Lapiths  were  the  victors.  On  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon  the  story  is  told  by  means  <tf  a  series  of  single  combats, 
or  of  stru^les  between  a  Centaur  and  a  Greek  woman.  None  of 
the  combatants  can  be  named,  and  the  occasion  of  the  strife  is  only 
indicated  by  the  occasional  wine- jars. 

The  sculpture  is  in  the  highest  relief  attainable  in  marble,  lai^ 
portions  of  some  of  the  figures  being  carved  in  the  round  so  an 
to  stand  out  quite  free  of  the  background.  There  is  a  remarkable 
inequality  of  style  in  the  sculpture.  Thus,  for  example,  noe.  315, 
319,  320  show  traces  of  archaic  feeling,  with  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  the  Centaurs'  features.  Nos.  310,  312  are  more  free  in  style, 
but  still  exaggerate  the  grotesque.  Nos.  305,  307,  308,  316,  317 
are  free  in  action  and  developed  in  style,  the  grotesque  element  is 
reduced,  and  pathos  ia  expressed.  A  small  group,  309,  313,  314, 
321  appear  to  be  of  the  free  period,  but  weak  and  conventional  both 
in  composition  and  expression. 
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306.  The  lapith  thrattles  the  Centaur,  while  half  kneeling  ou 
hid  body. 

307.  Tlie  liemls  <>{  ImiUi  the  figures  are  vant  from  originals  at 


Fig,  U.— Mrlflpet  SM*,  »K>,  from  Curey. 

Copenhagen,  whither  they  appear  to  have  been  sent  by  an  officer 
serving  at  the  siege  of  the  Acropolis  in  16ft7. 

308,  309.  The  action  of  these  metopes  is  explained  by  a 
reference  to  Carrey's  drawing.  In  308  the  Centaur  attempts  t« 
grapple  with  the  Lapith,  who  tries  to  keep  him  at  arm's  length,  and 
to  escape.  The  cast  of  the  head  of  the  Centaur,  in  no.  308,  was 
added  in  1897.     The  original  is  at  Wurzburg. 

310.  (Plat«  V.  fig.  1.)  This  spirited  metope,  like  no.  307, 
iUustratee  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures.  The 
original  head  of  the  Centaur  is  at  Athens,  and  that  of  the  Lapith  is 
in  the  Louvre. 


Pig.  IS,— Uetopea 


311>     For  the  oriji^nal  composition  of  the  group,  which  has  been 
much  mutilated  wince  the  time  of  Carrey,  see  fig.  16. 

312.     The  Centaur  has  the  advantage.     The  Lapith  is  thrown 
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dowD  over  a  large  wine  ves§el  ;  the  CentAur  has  grasped  his  left  teg 
with  his  left  hand,  rolling  him  back  on  the  jar  (compare  fig.  17). 
313,   314.     Caste.     The  originals  are  in  the  Iionvre,  and  at 


fig.  16.— Metopea  310,  311,  [mm  Carrey. 

Athens,  respectively.  Compare  figs.  17  and  18  for  Carrey's  drawings. 
These  two  were  separated  by  a  metope  with  a  Lapith  stabbing  a 
Centaur  in  the  belly  (fig.  18),  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 

Between  314  and  315  were  thirteen  metopes,  all  drawn  by 
Carrey.  The  first  nine  related  to  an  uncertain  subject,  seemingly 
quite  distinct  from  the  Centaur  episodes,  and  perhaps  to  be  explained 
as  relating  to  the  myth  of  Erichthonioe.  The  last  four  continue 
the  Centaur  and  Lapith  series. 

315.  The  Centaur's  hands  are  raised  to  strike  with  some 
weapon,  perhaps  the  branch  of  a  tree. 


316.  The  metope  is  very  skilfully  composed,  and  the  figure  of 
the  Lapith  is  finely  displayed  against  his  mantle.  The  head  was 
identified  and  attached  in  1907. 
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317.  (Plate  V.,  fig.  2.)  Note  the  dramatic  contrast,  between 
the  triumphant  Centaur  and  the  I^apith  with  his  limbs  relaxed  by 
death. 

318,  The   Centaur   carries  off    a   Lapith    woman.      Carrey's 


Fig.  IS.— The  elersath  metope,  ind  na  Hi,  from  Cimjr. 

drawing  shows  that  his  right  hand  grasped  her  right  arm  at  the 
back  of  his  head. 

322.     Cast  from  a  metope  of  the  north  side,  still  in  position  at 
the  north-weet  angle  of  the  temple.     The  subject  is  uncerhun. 
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Fig.  18.— Metopea  tie,  317.  rrom  Cam?. 

323.     Ca.st  from  the  first  of  the  metopes  of  the  west  side.     The 
figure  may  be  a  mounted  Amazon. 

THE    FRIEZE    OF    THE    PARTHENON. 

The  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  a  continuous  band  of  sculpture 
in  low  relief,  which  encircled  and  ci'owned  the  central  chamber  or 
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eella  of  the  temple,  together  with  the  smaller  porticos  that  immedi- 
ately adjoined  each  end  of  it. 

The  fcieEe  is  nearly  3  ft.  4  in.  high.  The  length  of  each  end  was  69  ft.  6  in. ; 
the  length  of  each  long  side  was  1^  ft.  6^  in.  The  length  of  (be  entiie  frieze 
was  therefore  524  ft.  1  in. 

The  frieBe,  which  waa  nearly  complete  in  the  time  of  Cacrey,  suffered 
greatly  in  the  exploeion,  parbicuiarly  about  the  middle  of  the  two  long  sides. 
The  drawings  of  Carrey  are  unfortunately  only  of  partial  assistance  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  missing  portions,  since  he  only  had  time  to  draw  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  f  rieze. 

Of  the  entire  frieze  the  British  Kuseum  posBesses  about  247  ft.  3  in.  (or 
47  per  cent.)  in  the  originals,  and  1T2  ft.  11  in.  (or  33  per  cent^  in  casta; 
68  It.  8  in.  (or  11  per  cent.)  is  preserved  in  drawings  only,  and  45  ft.  3  in.  (or 
9  per  cent.)  is  entirely  lost.  The  slalis  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
original  order,  but  it  is  neceHsary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  considerable  portion,  several  slabs,  not  formerly  connected,  are  here 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  that  the  eSect  of  the  whole  frieze  is  in  one 
sense  revsrsed,  by  being  made  an  internal,  instead  of  an  external,  deuontion. 
The  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  frieze  to  the  plan  of  the  building  is 
shown  on  the  ground  plan  (Gg.  8). 

The  precise  occasion  and  motive  of  the  sculptured  slabs  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze  has  been  a  matt«r  of  discussion.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  main  theme  is  a  festal  procession,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  and  more  particularly  the  Athenians,  took  a  passionate 
delight.  In  the  presence  of  a  company  of  spectators,  seated  deities 
and  standing  mortals,  we  see  a  long  retinue  of  maidens,  cattle, 
musicians,  elders,  chariots  and  horsemen.  £ach  part  of  the  pro- 
cession seems  to  move  in  the  manner  suited  to  its  own  character, 
the  maidens  with  graceful  ease,  the  elders  with  slow  dignity,  and 
the  cavalry  in  a  prancing  tumult,  while  an  tinrivalled  measure  of 
life  and  beauty  pervades  the  whole. 

The  subject  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Panathenaic  Procession  at  Athens. 

The  Panathenaic  festival,  held  in  honour  of  Athen^  Folias,  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  hod  been  celebrated  from 
remote  antiquity.  A  solemn  sacrilic^,  e(|uestriaa  and  gymnastic 
contests,  and  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  were  all  included  in  the  ceremonial ; 
but  its  principal  feature  was  the  offering  of  a  new  robe,  peplos,  to 
the  goddess  on  her  birthday.  The  peplos  of  AthenS  was  a  woven 
mantle  renewed  every  four  years.  On  the  ground,  which  is 
described  as  dark  violet  and  also  as  saffron-coloured,  was  interwoven 
the  battle  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  in  which  Zeus  and  Athene  were 
represented.     It  was  used  todrape  the  rude  wooden  image  of  Athend. 

The  festival  was  originally  an  annual  one,  but  after  a  time  it 
was  celebrated  once  every  four  years  with  special  splendour  and 
solemnity. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  procession  which  conveyed  the  peplos 
to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  assembled  in  the  outer  Cerameicos,  and 
passed  through  the  lower  city  round  the  Acropolis,  which  it  ascended 
through  the  Propylaea.  During  its  passage  through  the  city  the 
peplos  was,  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  displayed  on  the  mast  and 
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yard  at  a  ship  which  waa  drawn  on  rollers.  The  only  known 
representation  of  the  ship  occurs  un  an  Athenian  calendar  relief 
{fig.  20).  Unfortunately  the  subject  is  partly  obliterated  by  the 
innertioD  of  a  Christian  croef:,  which  has  been  left  in  relief  by  the 
remoral  of  the  adjoining  surfaces.  Enough,  however,  remains  to 
show  the  ship  upon  ite  massive  rollers.  In  this  solemn  ceremony 
the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens  were  represented.  Among 
those  who  are  particularly  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  procession 
were  the  noble  Athenian  maidens,  Canephori,  who  bore  baskets 
(kaaea)  with  implements  and  offerings  for  the  sacri6ce  ;  the  Dipbro- 
pbori,  wbu  carried  stools  (diphrot) ;  the  Scaphepbori,  resident  aliens, 
whose  function  it  was  to  carry  certain  trays  {gkaphae),  containing 
cakes  and  other  offerings ;  the  aged  Athenian  citizens,  who  bore 
olive  braoches  and  were  hence  called  ThallophorL  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  the  selected  maidens  who  prepared  the  peplos  took 
part  in  the  Panathenaic  procession.     An  Attic  decree  of  9M  B.C. 

^ records  that  theee  maidens  had  per- 

._^:-—"jl_jg-._ formed   all    their    duties  and    'had 

walked  in  the  procession  in  the 
manner  ordained  with  the  utmost 
beauty  and  grace,'  and  had  sub- 
scribed for  a  cup  which  they  wished 
to  dedicate  to  Athen^. 

At  the  Greater  Panathenaia  each 
town  in  which  land  bad  been  assigned 
to  Athenian  settlerB  contributed  ani- 
mals to   the   sacrifice.     Envoys  also 

appear   to  have  been  sent  who  had 

Fig.  ».-The  Fuuthen^c  Shtp.         charge  of  the  victims. 

Chariots  and  horsemen  took  part 
in  the  proce«sion,  and  an  escort  of  Athenian  cavalry  and  heavy 
infantry  completed  the  show.  The  whole  procession  was  marshalled 
and  kept  in  order  by  npecial  officers  and  heralds. 

When,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  examine  the  com- 
position of  the  frieze,  we  may  recognise  in  it«  design  the  main 
features  of  the  actual  procession.  On  the  east  side  (see  the  plan, 
fig.  8)  a  solemn  act  (commonly  supposed  to  be  the  delivery  of  the 
peplos)  is  being  performed  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  of 
deities,  wiparated  into  two  groups.  These  deities  are  supposed  to 
be  invisible,  and  doubtless  in  a  picture  they  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  background,  seated  in  a  semicircle  and  looking 
inwards.  In  the  narrow  space  of  a  frieze  a  combined  arrangement 
was  necessary,  such  as  we  see  here.  Next  we  see  the  persons 
receiving  tbe  procession  on  right  and  left  of  the  middle ;  at  each 
angle  of  this  end,  and  in  companies  occupying  corresponding  positions 
on  tbe  two  long  sides  (tut  if  the  procession  bad  reached  the  temple, 
and  parted  to  right  and  left  to  come  along  tbe  sides  of  it),  are 
Canephori,  victims  with  tbeir  attendants,  Scaphephori,  musicians, 
chariots,  and  cavalry. 
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On  the  weet  side  the  procesHion  is  still  in  a  state  of  preparation, 
but  itn  general  direction  iti  northwardn,  and  it  muflt  therefore  be 
regarded  as  asi»<«:iat«d  with  the  north  side. 

All  through  the  frieze  are  niagifltrateK  and  heraldfl  marHhalling 
the  order  of  the  procession.  It  has  been  objected  that  many 
features  which  we  know  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
ceremony,  an,  for  instance,  the  ship,  are  not  found  on  the  frieze ; 
but  Fheidias  would  only  select  for  his  composition  such  details  from 
the  actual  procession  as  he  considered  suitable  for  representation  io 
sculpture. 

Technically,  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  reliefs  is  that  they 
are  cut  inwards  from  the  front  plane  into  the  marble,  instead  of 
being  built  up  from  a  background  plane  like  the  metopes.  Hence 
the  outermost  surfaces  are  broad  and  flat,  with  a  sudden  recession 
at  their  boundaries,  which  serves  to  define  the  Hubjects  with  admir- 
able clearness,  when  seen  from  a  distance.  That,  however,  which 
distinguishes  the  processional  part  of  the  frieze  from  all  other  reliefs 
is  the  management  of  a  succession  of  overlapping  surfaces.  Instead 
of  a  comparatively  lifeless  succession  of  prominences,  we  have  (in 
such  parts  as  the  cavalcade)  wave  u}x>n  wave,  giving  the  impression 
of  continuous  recession,  though  the  actual  variation  is  only  one  of 
an  inch  or  two. 

East  Friezb  of  the  Parthenon. 

324.  1-  A  man  standing  on  the  return  face  of  slab  xliv.  (South 
Frieze),  looks  back  and  makes  a  signal  to  the  procession  approaching 
along  the  south  side,  and  thus  makes  a  connexion  between  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  frieze. 

3-17.  Maidens,  walking  in  pairs,  at  the  head  of  the  proceesion, 
with  bowls,  jugs,  and  sacrificial  implements  of  uncertain  use,  perhaps 


Fig.  21.— 1-ha  Eut  Ftie»  (Slaba  I.-III.)  reskited. 

the  stands  in  which  turned  the  ends  of  the  spite  used  in  roasting  the 
sacrifice.  This  would  explain  the  ring  at  the  top.  The  fnU  number 
of  the  maidens  was  sixteen,  but  one  is  lost. 

lS-23.     A  marshal  heads  the  procession,  and  approaches  a  group 
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ol  five  men,  who  aw»it  it.  "With  the  con-espooding  group  of  four 
men  (nos.  43-46)  they  may  repreeent  the  Athlothetae,  who  controlled 
all  the  arrangemento,  or  perhaps  they  are  merely  typical  citizens. 
It  has  alao  been  suggested  that  they  may  (if  we  count  in  no.  IS)  be 
the  ten  loji^ndary  heroes,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  ten  Attic 
tribes  of  Cleiathenes. 

24-30.  First  group  of  deities.  The  youthful  elastic  figure  to 
the  left  (24)  must  be  Hermes,' the  swift  messenger,  of  whom  the 
high  boots  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat  spread  on  his  knees,  are 
specially  characteristic.  His  right  hand  is  pierced  and  has  held 
a  metallic  object,  probably  the  herald's  staff,  caduceus. 

25-26.     For  this  pair  of  figures  the  names'of  DionyBOB  and 

Detneter  are  perhaps  to  !«  preferred,  since  the  torch  is  a,  definite 

attribute  <tf  I>emeter,  and  Dionysoe  would  be  her  natural  companion. 

27.     This  is  probably  AreB.     The  somewhat  negligent  attitude 

is  that  of  a  person  tired  of  sitting  on  a  seat  without  a  back,  and 

clasping  his  knee  with   his   hands  t«  rest 

the  spine.     Hie  left  foot  rests  on  the  shaft 

of  hb  Bpear. 

28-30.  The  bearded  figure  (no.  30) 
on  the  left  of  the  central  group  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  form  and 
ornaments  of  his  chair,  which  hae  a  back 
and  also  a  side  rail  supported  by  a  Sphinx, 
while  all  the  other  figures  are  seated  on 
stools.  It  has  been  generally  admitted 
that  this  deity  is  Zens.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  goddess 
seated  next  to  him  (no.  29)  is  bis  consort 
Hera.  The  winged  figure  in  attendance 
on  the  pair  has  been  generally  called  Iris, 
but  the  flowing  drapery  is  more  appro- 
priate to  Nikfe  or  Victory.  The  head  of 
the  figure,  which  was  discovered  in  1889 
in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  is  admirably  perfect.  The  left 
liand  raises  a  mass  of  the  hair  as  if  to  fasten  it  in  a  coil.  The  head 
was  broken  off'  at  an  early  period  and  built  into  a  wall,  and  thus 
escaped  the  mutilations  suffered  by  the  remainder  of  the  slab. 

31-35.  Between  the  group  of  gods  just  described  and  the  corre- 
sponding group  on  the  right  side  (rf  the  centre,  we  have  a  group  of 
five  figures. 

We  must  suppose  that  these  figures  are  in  front  of  the  two 
groups  of  gods,  who  may  be  regarded  as  sitting  in  a  continuous 
semicircle. 

No.  31  is  a  maiden  holding  an  uncertain  object,  perhaps  »  foot- 
stool, on  her  left  arm,  and  supporting  on  her  head  a  seat  covered 
with  a  cushion,  not  unlike  the  seats  of  the  gods,  but  smaller.  She 
has  a  small  pad  on  her  head  to  moke  the  weight  easier  to  bear. 

Ihe  cut  (fig.  22)  showing  one  of  the  slaves  of  Cepheus  carrying 
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a  stool  with  a  cushioD  ia  taken  from  a  vase  in  the  British  Museum, 
no.  E  169. 

No.  32  is  another  maiden,  advancing  glowty  to  the  right,  carrying 
a  similar  seat.  She  is  confronted  by  a,  matronly  woman,  probably  a 
PriesteflS,  who  raises  her  right  hand  to  take  the  chair. 

The  elderly  bearded  man  (no.  34),  who  b  probably  a  Priest,  is 
engaged  with  a  bc^.  The  two  figures  between  them  support  a  large 
piece  of  cloth,  supposed  t«  be  the  peploe,  folded  once  lengthwise,  and 
twice  breadthwise. 

From  the  peculiar  nay  in  nbich  the  boy  grips  an  angle  of  (be  folded  cloth 
between  bis  elbow  and  tus  side,  while  hia  hands  are  otberwiae  occupied,  the 
act  of  folding  the  oloth  square  seomH  to  be  reprenentad.  Tbo  portion  neareat 
to  tbe  apactatoc  ia  being  dropped  down  till  ilB  edges  are  parallel  with  those  of 
the  lower  part,  so  that  tbe  two  parts  should  be  exactly  doubled. 

Tbe  Datura!  and  obvious  explanation  of  this  incident  U  that  It  represents 
the  delivery  of  tbe  new  poplos,  whose  conveyance  was  tbe  original  motive  of 
the  whole  proceasion.  'Qie  only  difficulty  in  Che  matter  was  that  tbe  action 
of  tbe  ^riesteES  with  the  maidens  ought  to  be  of  co-ordinate  importance,  and 
something  more  than  the  receiving  of  a  chair  for  her  own  use.  Such  a 
significance  is  given  to  tbe  action,  if  we  accept  tbe  BUggeation  (made  by 
Furtwaengler  and  E.  CurtJua)  that  the  seats  are  to  be  Mt  out  in  ceremonitj 
manner,  for  the  gods  who  are  invited  to  be  present  to  watch  the  proceasion. 
Tbe  two  groups  of  deities  show  their  snpposed  spiritual  presence,  and  tbe 
episode  with  the  seats  shows  tbe  ceremony  that  was  actually  performed  to 
symbolise  it. 

It  was  further  suggested  by  E.  Curtiua,  on  the  anthorlty  of  a  sacrificial 
inscription  from  Magnesia,  that  tbe  clotb  is  not  tbe  peplos,  but  a  carpet  to  be 
put  before  tbe  seats  of  the  gods.  The  incident  ia  thus  made  a  single  oue,  and 
tbe  unity  of  time  ia  preserved.  It  soema,  however,  improbable  that  the  peplos 
would  be  entirely  omitted. 

36.  We  DOW  reach  tbe  second  group  of  deities,  seated  to  the 
right  of  the  central  scene.  The  first  figure  is  clearly  that  of 
Athens.  She  sits  in  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  Zeus,  and 
tbe  UoddesB  of  Athens  is  thus  put  in  the  same  rank  as  tbe  Supreme 
God. 

37.  Next  to  Athen^  is  an  elderly  bearded  figure  heavily  built, 
and  leaning  on  bis  staff,  who  is  usually  known  as  HepbaestOS. 

38-46.  Slab  vi.  This  slab  has  been  sadly  mutilated  since  tbe 
time  of  Carrey.  38—40  were  found  at  Athens.  A  considerable 
part  is  taken  from  a  mould  made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Small 
portions  of  what  is  broken  away  have  been  re-discovered  at  Athens 
and  at  Palermo.  A  portion  of  the  head  of  Aphrodite  has  lately 
been  identified  and  placed  in  position. 

38.  This  figure  is  probably  Poseidon. 

39.  This  figure  has  of  late  years  been  called  Apolloor  Dionysoe, 
while  the  figure  no.  25  takes  t^e  alternative  titles  of  Dionysos  or 
Apollo.  The  title  of  Apollo  is  to  be  preferred  for  no.  39.  The 
seated  figure  next  to  him  (no.  40)  is,  in  that  case,  Artemis,  seated 
with  her  twin  brother. 

40-42.  The  winge<l  boy  with  a  parasol  is  undoubtedly  ErOB, 
who  must  be  tbe  companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite. 

43-46.  On  the   right  of   the  gods  is   a  group  of  four  figures 
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correeponding  to  the  five  (nos.  19-23)  ou  the  left.  They  seem 
to  be  engaged  in  conversation  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
procession. 

il.  The  next  figure  (no.  47)  is  an  officer,  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  procession.  It  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
his  bead  b  thrown  back  and  his  arm  raised,  that  he  is  not  addressing 
the  group  beside  him,  but  he  is  making  a  signal  to  some  person  at  a 
considerable  distance,  while  the  next  figure  (do.  48),  a  similar  officer, 
faces  the  advancing  maidens. 

49-61.  The  remainder  of  the  east  side  is  given  to  two  officers 

and  the  procession  of  maidens.     Xo.  49  has  a  bowl,  nos.  56-57  cany 

between  them  an  incense  burner.     !Nob.  49-56  (slab  vii.)  are  caste 

from  the  original  in  the  Louvre.     After  61 

«i  03  were  two  maidens  {fig.  23)  on  the  return  side 

of  the  first  slab  of  the  North  Frieze,  now  lost 

NOBTB   FbIE2B  of  TBB   FaBTBBNOS. 

326.     At  the  head  of  the  procession  on 

the  north  side  we  meet  a  troop  of  cows  and 

sheep,  led  by  an  escort.     Each  cow  is  led  by 

cords  held  by  two  youths,  one  on  each  side ; 

each  sheep  is  led   by  one   boy.     There  are 

some  grounds   for  the  conjecture  that   the 

Athenian  colonies  contributed  both  cows  and 

sheep  to  the  festival,  while   the  Athenians 

are  not  known  to  have  sacrificed  anything 

except  cows.     It  is  therefore  presumed  that 

the  victims  on  this  side  of  the  frieze,  on  which 

alone  sheep  are  represented,  are  some  of  the 

Fig.  K.— The  i«.t  flguTM  of       colonial  ofierings.     In  that  case  the  men  by 

the  emt  iiiie,  frum  aiuari.        whom  the  victims  are  conducted  would  be 

the  delegates  sent  by  the  colonies. 

3-11.  Cattle  with  escort.     The  illustrations  (fig.  24),  in  which 

the  extant  fragments  are  combined  with  drawings  by  Carrey  and 

Stuart,  give  an  idea  of  the  complete  composition,  which  is  now  in  a 

fragmentary  state. 

12.  A  marshal. 

13-19.  Youths  carrying  trays  of  offerings  (only  one  of  three  is 
extant)  and  pitohers  of  wine. 

20-27,  We  see  the  aims  of  the  first  musician,  the  remainder 
being  lost  (see  fig.  24).  The  band  of  musicians  consisted,  when  com- 
plete, of  four  pipe-players  and  four  lyre-players,  but  is  now  very 
imperfect  (see  fig.  25). 

2S-43".  The  musicians  were  followed  hy  a  troop  of  sixteen 
elders,  conversing  and  moving  slowly  along.  The  last  two  look 
back  to  the  chariot  procession. 

44-68.  The  chariots  (see  figs.  25,  26,  27).  This  part  rf  the 
frieze,  which  is  in  very  fragmentary  condition,  consists  of  a  series 
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of  four-horse  churiots,  each  with 
a  charioteer  and  a  heavily-armed 
soldier  known  as  the  apobatei),  who 
performed  a  variety  of  exercises, 
such  as  mounting  and  dismounting 
the  chariot  and  running  beside  it. 
There  m  also  a,  marshal  to  each 
chariot  group. 

72-133.  From  this  point  to  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  frieze  we 
have  a  contmuous  procession  of 
Athenian  cavalry  The  horsemen 
advance  in  a.  loose  throng,  in  which 
no  division  into  ranks  or  troops,  nor 
indeed  any  Nettled  order,  can  be 
made  out.  They  ride,  with  five, 
six  or  seven,  nearly  abreast.  The 
general  effect  of  a,  prancing  troop 
of  spirited  horses,  held  well  in  check 
by  riders  with  a  sure  hand  and 
easy  seat,  is  admirably  rendered. 
The  effect  is  particularly  fine  in 
slabs  XXX.— xlii.,  where  it  has  not 
been  marred  by  mutilation  (see 
Plate  VI.),  The  reins  and  bridles 
were  in  nearly  every  instance  of 
bronze,  indicated  by  rivet  holes 
behind  the  horse's  ear,  at  his  mouth, 
and  in  the  rider's  hands. 

130-134.  On  the  last  sUb  of  the 
north  side  the  procession  is  stilt 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  the 
transition  to  the  west  side  is  thus 
assisted.  At  the  right  of  the  slab 
is  a  rider  (no.  133)  standing  by  his 
horse,  and  in  the  act  of  drawing 
down  his  tunic  under  his  girdle  in 
front,  while  a  youthful  attendant 
(no.  134)  assists  him  by  pulling  it 
down  behind,  or  perhaps  by  tying 
the  lower  girdle  over  which  the 
folds  were  drawn.  The  attendant 
carries  on  his  shoulder  a  folded 
cloak,  probably  that  of  his  master. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  every 
case  the  figure  at  the  end  of  a 
side  is  stationary,  and  an  effect  of 
architectural  stability  is  thereby 
secured. 
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Wbbt  Fbieze  of  the  Pabthsnon. 

326.  The  west  side  of  the  frieze  contains  a  cootioimtioti  of  the 
procession  of  the  north  side,  but  here  the  procession  is  mainly  in 
couTBO  of  preparation,  and  the  scene  may  be  supposed  to  be  laid  in 
the  Cerameicos.  Doubtless,  ou  account  of  the  character  of  the 
subject,  in  this  part  of  the  frieze  there  is  less  continuity  of  com- 
position than  elsewhere.  The  subjects  are  disconnected,  and  are 
usually  on  single  slabs,  and  seldom  carried  over  a  joint. 

Slabs  i.,  ii.  are  originals  brought  by  Lord  Elgin.  The  remainder 
of  this  side  (with  the  exception  of  no.  27)  is  cast  from  the  original 
slabs,  which  are  still  in  position  on  the  temple. 

Two  sets  of  casts  of  this  frieze  are  exhibited  in  parallel  lines. 
The  upper  series  is  taken  from  moulds  made  from  the  original 
marble  in  187'2,  the  lower  series  from  moulds  made  at  Athens,  at 
the  time  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission.  A  comparison  of  these  two  sets  of 
casts  shows  how  much  the  frieze  suffered  from  exposure  to  weather 
during  some  seventy  years.  No.  4,  for  example,  has  lost  his  arms  ; 
no.  5,  his  face  and  the  horse's  head ;  no.  6,  his  hands ;  no.  10,  his 
arm  and  face ;  no.  15,  his  face ;  and  so  on. 

1.  The  single  figure  at  the  north-west  angle  is  evidently  a  herald 
or  marshal  directing  the  start  of  the  cavalry.  His  right  hand  pro- 
bably held  a  staff  of  office,  as  the  bent  fingers  are  not  closed.  Next 
we  have  scenes  of  preparation,  such  as  bridling  the  horses.  The 
mounted  knight  (no.  11)  is  distinguished  from  all  the  figures  in  the 
frieze  by  his  richly  decorated  armour.  On  his  head  is  a  crested 
helmet,  on  the  crown  of  which  is  in  relief  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
neck.  A  hole  a  little  behind  the  temple  shows  where  a  wreath  has 
been  inserted.  His  body  is  protected  by  a  cuirass,  on  the  &ont  of 
which  is  a  Gorgon's  head  in  relief,  intended  as  a  charm  to  avert 
wounds  from  the  most  vital  [>art ;  on  the  shoulder-straps  are  lions' 
heads,  also  in  relief.  Between  the  breast-plate  and  hack  piece  of  the 
cuirass  is  an  interval  at  the  sides,  which  is  protected  by  flexible  scale 
armour.  No.  12  is  tying  his  boot.  The  mutilated  figure,  no.  23, 
seems  to  be  pressing  his  right  foot  against  the  heel  of  his  horse's 
right  foreleg  to  make  him  extend  himself  so  as  to  lower  his  back  for 
mounting.  Mo.  27  tries  to  master  a  rearing  horse,  who  tbreateos  to 
escape  from  his  control. 

South  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

327.  In  following  the  frieze  along  the  south  side  from  west  to 
east,  we  pursue  one  branch  of  the  procession  which  corresponds  in 
the  main  with  that  on  the  north  side.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
on  the  south  the  victims  consist  of  cows  only,  while  on  the  north 
there  are  sheep  an  well  as  cows.  It  may  therefore  be  the  case 
that  this  side  represents  the  ^-ictims  offered  by  the  Atheoians 
themselves. 

1-12.  The  first  four  slabs  are  partly  in  marble  and  partly  cast 
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from  originals  still  on  the  Farthenon.  They  give  the  begiutung  of 
the  procession  of  horsemen  up  the  south  side. 

Exigencies  of  space  have  made  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the 
sequence  by  placing  three  slabs  on  the  projecting  pier.  Their  true 
places  can  be  found  by  their  slab  numbers— xiv.,  xv.,  xx. 

13-56.  The  horsemen.  For  the  moat  part  this  side  of  the 
frieze  is  in  poor  condition  compared  with  the  northern  half  of  the 
procession. 

59-77.  The  horsemen  are  immediately  preceded  in  the  proceesioD 
by  the  chariot  groups. 

Carrey  draws  eight  ohariots,  of  which  four  partiall;  BUrvive  and  four  ace 
totall;  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  a  part  TemainB  of  two  groups  (slab  xiix.)  of 
which  there  is  no  (race  in  Carrey's  dTawings.  These,  therefore,  must  probably 
be  placed  in  a  break  in  a  tequence  of  atabs  indicated  b;  Carrey.  Originally 
there  must  have  been  not  fewer  than  (en  chariot  groups. 

In  each  the  charioteer  is  accompanied  by  an  armed  warrior  ; 
but  here  the  armed  figure  is  not,  like  the  apobates  of  the  northern 
frieze,  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  the  chariot  in  motion,  but  stands 
either  in  the  chariot  or  (if  it  is  not  in  motion)  by  ite  aide.  Each 
chariot  group  when  complete  was  accompanied  by  a  marshal. 

The  armed  figure  (no.  74)  wears  the  Corintiiian  helmet,  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  on  the  frieze.  The  handle  of  his  shield 
was  of  bronze,  of  which  a  small  portion  still  remains  in  the  rivet 
hole.  Other  rivet  holee  on  the  crests  of  the  horses  show  that  the 
reins  and  the  pin  for  attaching  the  yoke  to  the  pole  were  also  of 
bronze.  The  horses'  heads,  w^ch  are  treated  with  more  freedom 
on  this  slab  than  elsewhere  on  the  frieze,  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 

Mr.  Ruskin  (in  Aralra  PenUlici,  §179)  has  oommented  on  the  treatment  of 
the  relief  aa  follows : — 'The  projection  of  tbe  beads  of  the  four  horses,  one 
behind  the  other,  is  certainly  no(  more,  altogether,  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inoh  from  the  fiat  ground,  and  the  one  in  front  does  not  in  reality  projaot 
more  than  the  one  behind  it,  yet,  by  mere  drawing,  yoU  see  the  sculptor  has 
got  tbem  to  appear  to  recede  in  due  order,  and  by  tbe  soft  rounding  of  tbe 
flesb  surfaces,  and  modulation  of  the  veins,  he  has  taken  away  all  look  of 
flatness  from  the  necks.  Ue  haa  drawn  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  dark 
incision,  careful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a  painter's  pencil;  and  then,  at  test, 
when  be  comes  to  the  manes,  he  has  let  ny  hand  and  chisel  with  their  full 
force ;  and  where  a  base  workman  (above  all,  if  he  had  modelled  the  thing  in 
day  first),  would  have  lost  himaeli  In  laborious  imitation  of  hair,  the  Qreek 
ha*  strnok  the  tresses  out  with  angular  incisions,  deep  driven,  every  one  in 
appointed  place  and  deliberate  curve,  yet  flowing  so  free  under  his  noWo  hand 
(hat  you  oanuot  alter,  without  harm,  (he  bending  of  any  single  ridge,  nor 
contract,  nor  extend,  a  part  of  them.' 

88-103.  These  slabs  give  a  part  of  the  crowd  of  elders,  who  ar« 
represented  by  Carrey  aa  advancing  slowly,  in  a  closely  pressed 
throng. 

The  remainder  of  the  south  frieze  is  occupied  with  the  procession 
of  \-ictimfl  for  the  sacrifice.  Ckiws  only  are  here  represented,  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  this  may  indicate  that  WQ  have  hore  the 
native  Athenian  part  of  the  procession. 
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Each  cow  is  escorted  by  two  youths,  one  on  e&ch  side,  and  a 
third  figure,  perhaps  a  marshal,  at  the  head.  Thoee  of  the  escort 
who  are  on  the  side  of  the  spectator  are  represented  in  vigorous 
action,  guiding  and  restraining  the  anlmaU  by  ropes,  which  may 
have  been  painted  on  the  marble. 

On  the  return  face  of  slab  xhv.  is  the  marshal  (fig.  21),  who  forms 
the  first  figure  of  the  east  frieze,  and  makes  a  connexion  between 
the  two  sides,  by  beckoning,  as  if  to  the  advancing  procession. 

FRAGMENTS    FROM    THE    PARTHENON. 

There  are  numerous  small  fragnients  known  or  conjectured  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Parthenon,  which  cannot  be  placed  with  the 
principal  sculptures.  They  are  partly  original  fragments,  mainly 
from  tim  Elgin  collection,  and  partly  plaster  casts. 

The  most  noteworthy  are : — 

326.  Fragment  of  colossal  bead.  This  fragment  was  found 
built  into  a  Turkish  house  at  the  west  front  of  the  temple,  and  was 
formerly  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  figure  of  Athen^  It  is, 
however,  worked  in  a  bard,  conventional  style,  which  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  the  pediments,  and  the  true  head  of  Athene  has  now 
been  found. 

339.  1.  Colossal  female  head  (cast),  slightly  turned  to  its 
right.  [Beside  the  door  to  the  Nereid  Room.]  The  hair  was 
confined  in  a  plait  round  the  head,  and  also  by  a  wreath  or  band  <tf 
metal.  The  nose  and  mouth  have  been  restored ;  but  the  grand 
style  of  the  antique  parts  of  the  head  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Parthenon  pediments.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  determine  to 
which  figure  the  head  belongs. 

This  head  (commonly  known  as  the  Laborde  head)  waa  found  at 
Venice  in  the  house  of  the  San  Gallo  family,  one  of  whose  members 
was  secretary  of  Morosini,  and  may  well  have  brought  the  head 
from  Athens,  in  1687. 

The  architectural  remains  include  : — 

350.  The  capital  and  uppermost  drum  of  one  of  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  north  side.  [Between  the  two  halves  of  the  east 
pediment.] 

353.  Cast  of  a  lion's  head  from  one  of  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment. The  subject  is  treated  with  the  conventionalism  that  is  most 
suited  to  a  purely  decorative  piece  of  sculpture. 

357,  358.  Two  fragments  of  mouldiug.  [Near  the  door  to 
the  Fhigaleian  Room.]  These  fragments,  though  no  colour  remains, 
show  that  they  were  once  decorated  with  maeander  patterns,  by  the 
traces  left  on  account  of  the  unequal  exposure  to  the  weather  of  the 
painted  and  unpaint«d  parts  of  the  surface. 

In  addition  to  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Elgin  Room 
contains  several  fragments  and  casts,  taken  by  Lord  Elgin's  agents 
from  other  Athenian  buildings  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
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CASTS  TROM  SCULPTURES  AT  ATHENS. 

Od  the  wall  are  caste  from  eculptures  still  decoratiog  the  so- 
called  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athene,  a  building  thought  to  have  been 
erected  about  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Farthenoa  (i.e.  about 
465  B.C.)  to  commemorate  the  removal  by  Kimon  of  the  honee  of 
TheaeuB  from  the  ialand  of  Scyros  to  Athens.  The  true  name  of  the  ' 
t«mple  has,  however,  been  a  subject  of  much  cootrover^. 

404.     Casts  from  the  East  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Hieaeus. 

The  principal  subject  consists  of  a  battle,  fought  in  the  presence 
of  six  seated  deities  arranged  in  two  groups.  In  one  part  of  the 
frieze  the  combatants  are  hurling  great  rocks.  This  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  giants,  in  ancient  art,  and  it  is  beet  to  find  an 
interpretation  of  the  scene  which  takes  this  fact  into  account-  On 
this  ground  the  subject  has  been  called  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the 
sons  of  Pallas,  a  giant-like  son  of  Fandion,  king  of  Attica. 

[Casts  of  the  West  frieze  and  of  some  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Theseion,  which  were  formerly  exhibited  in  the  Elgin  Room,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Gallery  of  Casts.] 

430.  Near  the  floor,  below  the  East  Frieze  of  tbe  Parthenon, 
is  a  series  of  caste,  taken  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists,  from  the  '  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates '  at  Athens. 

This  is  a  small  odiiice,  dated  by  its  inscription  immediately  after 
335  B.C.  It  was  erected  to  support  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to 
Dionysos  by  one  Lysicrates,  who  had  provided  a  successful  chorus 
for  a  dramatic  competition,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  Oreek  architecture. 

The  subject  of  the  frieze  is  the  victory  of  Dionysos  over  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  who  had  kidnapped  him  from  Chios  with  the 
intention  of  selling  him  as  a  slave.  The  god  revenged  himself  by 
transforming  the  pirates  into  dolphins.  In  the  frieze  we  see 
Dionysos  and  bis  attondant  Satyrs,  and  the  pirates  at  various 
stages  of  their  transformation. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SCULPTURES. 

Throe  select  busts  are  exhibited  in  the  Elgin  Room. 

549.  Bust  of  PeriolGB,  the  Athenian  statesman,  under  whose 
administration  the  Parthenon  was  erected  and  adorned  by  Pbeidias 
and  Ictinos.  The  subject  is  identified  by  the  inscription  tl^ucX^, 
and  may  be  derived  from  a  contemporary  portrait  by  the  sculptor 
Cresilas  (fig.  32).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  was  a 
terminal  bust,  as  here,  or  a  complete  statue.  The  present  example 
can  only  be  a  copy,  but  the  style  of  the  inscription  appears  to  be 
not  later  than  the  second  or  possibly  the  third  century  B.C. 

Plutarch  explains  the  presence  of  the  helmet  by  saying  that  it 
was  worn  to  conceal  the  ugly  shape  of  the  head  of  Pericles,  which, 
ho  tells  ui--,  was  a  subject  <5  ridicule  for  the  comic  poets  <rf  the  day 
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(Plutarch,  Pericles,  3).  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the 
helmet  merely  denotes  military  rank. 

1572.  Head  of  Athend.  It  is  thought  tJiat  this  head  (moat 
of  the  helmet  is  modern)  may  be  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Pheidias. 

560.     Head  of  Ascleploa  (?)-     ColoessI  ideal  bearded  head.    A 
heavy  metal  wreath  was   formerly  attached   by   numerous   rivets, 
which  still  remain.     The  type  of  tiie  head  would  serve  for  Zeus,  as 
well  as  for  Asclepios.     It  was,  however,  discovered  in  a  shrine  of 
AsclepioB,  in  the  island  of   Metoe,  in  1828.     A  votive  offering  to 
Asclepios  and   Hygieia   (no.    809), 
which  was  found  with  it,  is  shown 
in  the  room  of  Qreek  and  Roman 
Life. 

407-420. 

FRAQMENTB  FROM  THE 

ERECHTHEION. 

The  Erechtheion,  or  Temple  of 
Erechtheua,  is  an  Ionic  temple  of 
a  peculiar  form,  which  stands  near 
the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  It  embodies  ki  a  structure 
of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the 
shrines  about  which  the  Athenian 
religion  had  centred  from  time  im. 
memorial,  and  to  this  fact  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  plan 
must  be  ascribed.  Its  form  is 
oblong,  with  a  portico  of  six  columns 
at  the  east  end,  and  two  unusual 

additions    at    its    north-west    and         Hg.  st.— bobi  o(  Pericii;i,  No.  mb. 
south-west  angles  ;  the  one  a  portico 

of  six  columns,  the  other  a  porch  supported  by  six  figures  of 
maidens  known  as  Caryafcida.  The  structure  has  been  imitated, 
with  modifications  and  additions,  in  Ht.  Pancras  Church,  London. 
The  building  must  have  been  finished  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

An  extant  inscription,  exhibited  with  the  architectural  fr^- 
mentfi,  contains  the  detailed  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
survey  the  half-finished  building,  409  B.C.,  when  building  operations 
were  in  a  state  of  suspense.  The  preamble,  written  across  the 
breadth  of  the  stone,  states  that  the  tliree  '  Commissioners  of  the 
temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  is  the  ancient  statue,'  together 
with  their  architect  Philocles,  and  their  secretary  Etearchos,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  ot  the  Assembly,  which  was  passed  in 
the  Archonship  of  Diocles  [409  B.C.]  have  drawn  up  an  account  of 
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the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  works,  either  complete  or 
half  finished. 

The  detailed  BpaciGcation  foUowH  in  the  two  narrow  cotumns,  which  ue 
incotnifteC«  M  the  bottom.  It  opens  '  01  the  temple  we  found  those  parts 
unQninhed.'  and  (bU  U  (oUowed  by  a  long  list  of  portions  of  the  etructuie 
approximabolr  in  position,  but  not  attached,  or  not  fully  carved,  fluted  or 
finally  polkhed  an  the  cane  might  be.  At  1.  9H  a  list  beginB  of '  pieces  of  stone, 
fully  worked  which  are  lying  on  the  ground.'  A  fragment  (now  at  Athens) 
Ih  believed  to  bavo  followed  at  the  foot,  and  to  have  contained  the  beginning 
of  the  list  o(  '  pieces  of  stone,  hall  finished,  which  are  lying  on  Che  ground.' 
This  ie  continued  through  the  second  column. 

Work  tnust  have  been  resumed  forthwith  after  the  preeentatioa  of 
this  report,  since  aaother  iuBcription  is  extant,  assigned  to  the  year 
40B,  and  giving  the  amounts  paid  to  the  sculptors  of  the  frieze  and 
other  craftemen. 

The  principal  fragments  in  the  Museum  are  : — 

407.  Soialled  Caryatid,  or  Canephoros,  one  of  the  six  female 
figures  which  served  as  columns  in  the  southern  portico  of  the 
Erechtheion.     A  large  view  of  the  Caryatid  portico  is  exhibited. 

In  the  BUTvey  of  the  building  these  flgiires  are  called  Carat,  'maidens.' 
By  arohitectural  writers  such  figurea  are  called  Caiyatide,  on  account  of  a 
statement  of  Vitruvius  (i..  chap.  1)  that  women  of  Carya  (more  correctly 
Caryae),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  were  represented  aa  architectural  RUpporta— a 
punishmeut  which,  so  at  least  we  are  told,  thoy  incurred  for  betraying  the 
Greeks  to  the  Persians. 

This  statue  is  admirably  designed,  both  in  composition  and 
drapery,  to  fulfil  its  office  as  a  part  of  an  architectural  design. 
While  the  mtuwiveness  of  the  draped  figure  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  support  for  the  superimposed  architecture  is  not  structurally 
inade({uate,  the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  poee  suggests  that  the 
maiden  bears  her  burden  with  ease. 

40B,  Ionic  column  from  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  Erechtheion.  This  being  a  column  from  an  angle  of  the 
building,  the  volutes  occur  on  two  adjacent  sides  so  as  to  present 
themselves  both  to  the  east  and  north  view. 

409,  Capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters  {antae)  and  part  of  necking 
or  wall-band  from  the  ee^t  wall  of  the  Erechtheion,  with  a  palmette 
pattern,  in  relief,  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty. 

413--415.  Three  pieces  of  architrave  and  corona  of  cornice  of 
the  Erechtheion,  here  combined  into  one,  as  in  the  original  order. 
The  space  of  two  feet  between  the  corona  and  the  architrave  whs 
occupied  by  the  sculptured  frieze.  This  consisted  of  marble  figurte 
in  relief  attached  by  metal  cramps  on  a  ground  of  black  Eleusinian 
marble.  A  few  fragments  are  extant  at  Athens,  and  an  inscription 
records  the  payments  made  to  the  various  sculptors. 

[We  leave  the  Elgin  Room  by  the  door  at  the  North  end,  and 
@nter  the  Fhigaleian  Room.] 
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THE   PHIGALEIAN   ROOM.* 

SUBJECTS  .—TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO  AT  PHIOALEIA; 
TEMPLE  OF  WINGLESS  TICTOBY :  SEPULCHRAL 
BELIEFS. 

THE   TEMPLE   OF  APOLLO  AT  PHIOALEIA. 

The  t«mple  of  Apollo  Epicurios,  at  BasBa«,  near  Fhigaleia,  in 
Arcadia,  stands  in  a  slight  depreesion  on  the  side  of  Mount  CotylioD, 
above  the  valley  of  the  River  Neda.  It  was  discovered  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  on  account  of  it«  remote  position 
it  was  seldom  visited  before  I81I.  In  that  year  the  party  of 
explorers,  who  had  previously  discovered  the  pedimental  sculptures 
of  Aegina,  began  excavations  which  were  completed  in  the  following 
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year.  The  sculptures  found  were  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
by  the  Government  in  1814. 

The  temple  was  visited  hy  Paiisanias,  who  specially  commends 
the  beauty  of  its  material,  and  its  fine  proportions.  He  adds  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurios  (the  Helper),  because 
the  god  had  stayed  a  plague  at  Phigaleia  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponneeian  war.  The  architect  was  Ictinos,  the  builder  of  the 
Parthenon  (Paus.  viii.,  41,  5).  The  date  of  the  temple  is  therefore 
about  430  b.c,  although  it  is  unknown  how  far  the  plague  in 
Arcadia  was  connected  with  the  more  celebrated  pestilence  which 
raged  in  that  year  at  Athens. 

The  building  consisted  of  a  central  chamber  (cella)  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  having  six  Doric  columns  at  the  ends,  and  fifteen 
along  the  sides.  The  outside  appears  to  have  been  devoid  of 
sculpture,  having  neither  pediment  groups  n 


<e  the  Catahgut  of  Sculpture,  Vol.  I., 
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At  each  end  of  the  cella  were  two  Doric  columns,  between  piers, 
and  theee  were  surmounted  by  metopes,     (See  below.) 

The  cella-  contained  ten  Ionic  (M>lumna  and  one  .Corinthian 
column,  now  lost,  which  eup^iorted  the  frieze.     (See  below.) 

The  Fhigaleian  frieze  was  therefore  originally  intended  for  an 
internal  deixiration,  unlike  the  frie/es  of  the  Parthenon  and  other 
temples,  which  are  nei;easarily  reversed  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
gallery.  The  temple  image  xtood  in  the  eella,  but  appears  io  have 
been  placed  in  A  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  have  looked  to  the  east, 
towards  a  side  door,  the  orientation  of  the  t«mple  being  nearly  north 
and  south.  It  has  been  su^ested  that  this  arrangement  m^y  show 
that  an  ancient  shrine  was  embodied  in  the  later  temple. 

Tub  Frieze. 

The  frieze,  which  is  arranged  on  three  sides  of  the  Phigateian 
Boom,  is  complete,  and  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  such 
data  as  remain,  and  so  as  to  make  the  four  sidas  of  their  correct 
length.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  the  arrangement  is 
conjectural. 

The  style  of  the  relief  is  peculiar.  Many  of  the  types  employed 
occur  in  Attic  work,  but  the  style  of  the  work,  with  its  somewhat 
florid  high  relief,  is  un-Attic,  and  perhaps  shows  the  hands  of  local 
sculptors-  The  reliefs  of  Phigaleia  are  interesting  as  the  earliest 
extant  Greet  sculptures  in  which  there  is  a  decided  attempt  to 
express  the  pathos  and  emotion  connected  with  scenes  of  combat. 

The  subjects  represented  are  : — 

(1)  The  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha^a 
subject  that  we  have  already  seen  on  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon.  Compare  the  frieze  of  the  Tbeseion  in  the  Gallery 
of  Casts. 

(2)  The  battle  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. 

Each  subject  occupied  two  sides  (nearly)  of  the  frieze,  but  the  latter 
is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  must  have  had  one  slab  running  over 
into  the  Lapith  and  Centaur  sides. 

520-628.  West  Side.  Scenes  of  combat  between  Centaurs 
and  LapiUiB.  In  522  the  Lapith  woman  has  a  child  on  her  arm. 
In  523,  524,  Apollo  and  Artemis  (who  drives  a  chariot  drawn  by 
stags)  come  to  the  rescue  of  t*o  suppliant  women  at  a  sanctuary. 
One  of  the  two  stretches  out  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty, 
Tlie  other  embraces  a  statue  of  Artemis,  represented  as  a  stiff, 
archaic,  doll-like  image.     In  525,  the  woman  again  carries  a  boT. 

529-531.  North  Side.  Klabs  529,  530,  have  scenes  of  coinbat 
between  Centaurs  and  Lapitbs,  while  531  belongs  tci  the  Amazon 
series.  In  530  two  Centaurs  together  lift  a  great  stone  to  crush 
the  invulnerable  Lapith,  Caineus,  a  subject  also  represented  on  the 
west  frie/e  of  the  Thoseion. 
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532-&39.  Eatt  Side.  Combat  of  Qreebs  and  Amazons. 
la  635,  an  unarmed  Amazon  haa  taken  refuge  at  an  altar,  from 
which  a  Greek  tries  to  drag  her  away.  In  539,  a  Greek,  killed  in 
battle,  and  perhaps  stripped,  is  borne  off  the  field,  while  another, 
who  has  been  badly  wounded  in  the  right  leg,  leavee  the  field 
supported  by  a  companion. 

540-642.  South  Side.  In  541,  the  middle  of  the  central  slab 
is  occupied  with  a,  hot  combat  between  Heracles  (identified  by  his 
club  and  his  Uoo-ekin)  and  an  Amazon. 

Immediately  above  the  Boutb  Bide  of  the  frieze  are  ;~ 

The  Mbtopbs, 

610-519.  Fragments  of  the  Phigaleian  metopes.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  fragments,  as  here  arranged,  is  mainly  conjectural,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  certainty  as  to  the  subjects  represented.  In 
510,  a  figure  seems  to  be  playing  on  a  lyre.     In  517,  is  a  scene 

Architectural  Fbaghents. 

605.  Two  fragments  of  the  very  graceful  cornice,  with  a 
palmette  pattern,  which  surmounted  the  pediments.  506,  508,  are 
fragments  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  capitals,  of  the  ext«rior  and 
interior  colonnades  respectively. 

Fraqmehts  of  the  Temple  Statdb  of  Apollo. 

A  few  small  fragments  of  a  coloRsal  male  statue  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations.  Two  of  these,  namely,  (543)  part  of  a  foot 
and  (544)  part  of  a  right  hand,  are  shown.  From  the  way  in  which 
these  fragments  were  attached  with  jointe  and  dowels,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  statue  was  acrolifhic,  i.e.  that  the  extremities  only 
were  of  marble,  while  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  made  of  wood  or 
other  inferior  material. 


TEMPLE   OF  WIHGLESS  VICTORY. 

Above  the  Phigaleian  frieze,  on  the  west  side  of  the  room,  are 
some  slabs  of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteroe  (Victory 
without  wings),  or  more  correctly  Athena  NikS.  This  building 
was  a  diminutive  Ionic  temple,  with  four  columns  at  each  end, 
which  stood  on  a  projecting  terrace  on  the  right  hand  as  you  ascend 
the  Propylaea,  to  enter  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  building,  which  survived  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  materials  were 
used  to  form  a  bastion.  In  1835  the  bastion  was  taken  down  and 
the  temple  was  reconstructed.  A  sufficient  amount  of  the  lower 
part  had   remained  undisturbed  to   make  the  operation   possible. 
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The  friezes,  however,  which  had  been  built  into  a  wall  near  the 
Fropylaea,  one  pilaster  capital  and  one  angle  capital,  had  been 
already  removed  by  Lord  Elgin. 

The  date  of  the  temple,  and  its  relation  to  the  adjoining  wing  of 
the  Propylaea,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  only 
external  evidence  is  contained  in  an  inscription  (found  in  1897)  of 
about  450  B.C.,  which  orders  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Athena 
Nik6,  by  Callicratee,  an  architect  who  is  known  to  have  been 
employed  in  public  works  under  Pericles  (Ephemerit  ArcJiatoIogiie, 
1897,  pi.  II).  If  the  t«mple  was  put  in  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
inscription,  it  would  be  about  twenty  years  older  than  ardueologistE 
had  been  previously  inclined  to  suppose. 

Four  marble  slabs  of  the  frieze  were  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Elgin.  These  have  been  arranged  in  combination  with  five  casts 
from  slabs  now  at  Athens  (the  whole  being  placed  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  Prof.  Eekule). 

North  Side.  Slab  with  combat  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  over 
the  body  of  a  fallen  Persian  ;  two  riderless  horses  springing  away. 

Went  Side.  421,  422,  and  a  short  return  slab.  Scenes  of 
combat  between  Greeks  and  Greeks.  In  421  a  trophy  has  been 
erected,  consisting  of  a  helmet,  shield  and  cuirass,  attached  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

South  Side.  423-425  and  another  cast.  Scenes  of  combat 
between  Greeks  and  Persians,  who  are  both  mounted  and  on  foot. 

Ea4t  Side.  Slab  from  a  scene  with  the  gods  assembled  in 
council.  It  is  thought  that  the  whole  frieze  may  represent  in 
idealized  fashion  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  and 
their  Greek  allies,  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

425a.  Ionic  angle  capital,  recently  identified  as  a  part  of  the 
temple  of  Wingless  Victory.     From  Lord  Elgin's  collection, 

436.     Capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters  of  the  temple. 


OBEBK  RELIEFS,  SEPULCHRAL  AND  VOTIVE. 

The  remaining  objects  exhibited   in   this   roon)  are  principally 
ingle  reliefs,  the  intention  of  which  was  either  sepulchral  or  votive. 


SEPULCHRAL   RELIEFS. 

It  wiU  readily  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  grave-reliefs  collected 
in  the  room  that  all  degrees  of  merit  are  present,  and  that  Greek 
tombstones  may  be  either  elaborate  and  beautiful  sculptures,  or 
slight  and  hasty  sketches  representing  a  well-worn  theme. 

When  we  see  them  tc^other  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  Museum 
at  Athens,  wo  feel  that  there  is  a  want  of  variety,  and  that  much 
of  the  work  is  of  inferior  merit.     At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
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grave-reliefs,  even  when  of  minor  intor^t,  are  nearly  always  per- 
vaded by  a  sentiment  of  dignified  and  reticent  melancholy,  which 
appeals  with  force  to  the  modern  spectator.  They  show  also  the 
instinctive  grace  and  skill  of  BubordiBate  Greek  craftsmen,  even  in 
hastily  executed  and  unimportant  works. 

These  monuments  are  of  several  fairly  distinct  types. 

1.  The  tabid  {or  stele)  eroumed  wilh  an  ornajiient.  The  simplest 
and  earliest  form  <i  gravestone  is  a  plain  flat  tablet  for  the  names 
of  the  deceased  and  of  his  father.  Such  a  stone  is  naturally  com- 
pleted with  decoration  at  the  top,  which  sometimes  becomes  elaborate. 
See  for  examples : — 

599.  Stone  of  8mikyhon,  son  of  Eualkides,  with  a  palmette 
springing  from  a  base  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  with  two  rosettee  on 
the  shaft.     (West  side.) 

606.     Stone  of  Eumacbos,  son  of  Euthymachos,  cd  the  deme  of 


¥\g.  U,-Hepulchnl  Btons  at  Eurascboe,  No.  eU5. 

Atopek^,  with  a  central  palmette,  and  two  half  palmettes,  springing 
from  acanthus  leaves.     (In  middle  ;  fig.  34.) 

600.  Stone  of  Hippocrates  and  Bank  is,  surmounted  by  a 
paluiette  in  low  relief.  The  flat  surface  below  the  atone  may  have 
been  painted.     {West  side.) 

2.  Tahhtt,  with  scene*  from  the  vrdinarg  life  of  the  deceased. 
These  tablets  are  usually  set  in  an  architectural  frame,  with  side 
pi!afltcrs,  and  a  Rmall  pediment. 

The  finest  and  most  pathetic  of  thia  class  are  those  of  women. 
S(!»^  for  examples  :  — 

2231.     Stone  of  Giykylla.     The  seated  lady  is  putting  c 
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twisted  bracelet,  which  she  has  taken  from  the  box  held  by  her 
maid.     (North  side  ;  %.  35.) 

2232.  Stone  of  a  lady  (her  name  is  not  inscribed)  who  appears 
to  have  died  leaving  a  young  child  to  the  care  ol  a  uuree.  (North 
side ;  fig.  36.) 

Among  the  subjects  from  the  daily  life  of  youths  and  men,  see 
for  examples : — 

626.     Stone  of  Tryphon,  son   of   Eutychoe.     He   carries   his 


rig.  3S.-S«pulclinl  Stone  oI  GlykjU*. 

strigil,  an  instrument  used  for  scraping  off  the  oil  and  sweat  of  the 
gymnasium.     (East  side.) 

627.  Stone  of  a  youth,  who  carries  a  pet  bird  in  his  left  hand. 
(East  side.) 

628.  Stone  of  Xanthippoe.  An  elderly  figure  seated  on  a 
chair  holds  a  foot  in  his  right  band.  A  diminutive  woman  and  girl 
raise  their  hands  with  gestures  of  surprise.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  this  singular  subject,  and  while  some  inter- 
preters explain   the   foot  as  a   votive  foot,  commemorating  some 
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remarkable  onre  experienced  by  Xanthippoe,  others  take  it  to  be 
a  ehoemaker's  last,  and  a  symbol  of  the  calling  of  the  deceased. 
(North  aide.) 

629.  Stone  of  Jason,  a  physician.  He  examines  a  patient,  a 
boy  who  is  shown  to  be  suffering  by  his  swollen  belly  and  wasted 
legs.     (North  side.) 

3.  Vaees,  in  the  round,  or  in  relief.  These  are  a  common  form 
of  monument  at  Athens.  Their  origin  is  probably  derived  from 
the  vessels  of  pottery  placed  upon  the  tombs. 


Frg.  36.— RtODaormnUDDUiisdladr. 

-"'  681,     Plain   sepulchral   vase   {lekt/tkoa)    in   low    relief.     {West 
side.) 

4.  Fibres  cla^ng  hand*.  In  Attic  reliefs,  chiefly  of  the 
fourth  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  two  principal  persons  are  often 
represented  clasping  right  hands  together,  and  such  scenes  are  com- 
monly known  as  Scenes  of  Parting.  It  is,  however,  not  clear  that 
the  clasped  hands  refer  to  the  long  separation  of  death.  The 
gesture  probably  makes  allusion  to  intimate  friendship  rather  than 
to  separation. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  room  is  the  large  relief  of  Archagora. 
A  seated  lady,  so  named  in  the  inscription,  clasps  the  hand  of  a 
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bearded  man,  standing  before  her,  who  is  no  doubt  the  husband. 
Between  the  two,  a  second  woman,  perhaps  a  daughter,  stands  with 
hand  raised  to  her  chin  in  a  thoughtful  attitude.    (Plate  VII.,  fig.  1.) 

On  the  floor  of  the  room  is  the  relief  of  the  family  of  EpicbireB. 
The  wife  of  Epichares  (her  name  ia  lost)  sits  clasping  the  hand  of 
her  (laughter  Aristcis,  who  stands  before  her.  Between  the  two  is 
Epichares,  turned  to  the  front  and  looking  towards  his  wife.  The 
execution  is  somewhat  haety  in  both  of  these  sculptures,  but  they 
show  the  tender  and  pathetic  sentiment  characteristic  of  the  group 
of  reliefs.     Both  are  from  Attica.     [Plato  VII.,  fig.  2.] 

689.  Part  of  a  sepulchral  vase,  with  relief.  Two  women, 
Callistrate  (I)  and  Demoetrate,  stand  with  right  hands  joined. 
Behind  them  are  a  girl  and  boy,  making  gestures  of  grief. 

In  many  examples,  as  in  the  above,  the  type  of  figures  clasping 
bands  is  combined  with  the  sepulchral  vase. 

680.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  figure  of  a  bull,  lying 
down,  executed  in  the  round,  which  probably  crowned  an  Athenian 
monument. 

Near  it  ia  a  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  (Plate  VIII.), 
closely  draped  in  a  large  mantle  and  finely  composed.  In  Roman 
times  the  statue  appears  to  have  been  set  in  its  present  plinth, 
and  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  base  with  the  name  of 
Maximina,  (?)  wife  of  tjextilius  Clemens.  The  sculptural  type, 
however,  and,  according  to  some  critics,  the  statue  also  are  much 
older,  and  may  go  back  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  the 
coilectioD  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham  Hall. 

VOTIVE   RELIEFS. 

A  votive  ofiering  is,  in  its  essence,  a  present  made  to  a  god  or  to 
a  superior  being,  in  order  to  secure  some  favour  in  the  future,  or  to 
avert  anger  for  a  past  offence,  or  to  express  gratitude  for  a  favour 
received.  The  last  purpose  includes  oHerings  made  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow,  the  vow  being  a  kind  of  contract  between  the  individual  and 
the  god.  Votive  reliefs  aro  usually  of  the  latter  kind.  Those 
exhibited  in  this   room  are  for   the  most  part  ofierings  made   by 


victors  in  athletic  and  other  contests.  [A  group  of  votive  offerings 
ore  personal  kind,  for  cures  to  diseased  parts  of  the  body, 
e  shown  in  the  Room  of  Greek  and  Roman  Life,  see  p.  150.] 


7*.  Votive  relief  in  honour  of  the  Thracian  goddess,  Artemis 
Bendls  (Plate  IX.).  The  goddess  receives  the  adoration  of  two 
elderly  men,  one  of  whom  carries  a  torch,  and  of  a  company  of 
youtlis.  The  former  are  probably  persons  who  had  charge  of  the 
fe.stival,  or  who  provided  and  trained  the  victorious  company  in  the 
torch, race,  now  standing  behind  them.  The  relief  is  a  well-pre- 
served example  of  a  rare  subject,  and  there  is  an  admirable  freshness 
and  variety  in  the  poses  of  the  youths.  The  date  is  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C. 
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The  festival  of  Artemis  Bendis  ia  described  in  the  opeoing  pages 
of  Plato's  BepuhUc  Socrates  tells  how  he  had  gone  down  to  the 
Piraeus,  to  pray  to  the  goddess,  and  to  see  the  new-fashioned 
processions  in  her  honour.  He  was. starting  to  return  home  when 
he  was  pressed  by  friends  to  stay  and  sup  with  them.  ' "  What, 
don't  you  know,"  said  Adeimantos,  "  that  there  will  be  a  torch  race 
on  horseback  in  the  evening,  in  honour  of  the  goddess!"  "On 
horseback  I  That  is  a  novelty.  Do  you  mean  that  they  will  have 
torches,  and  pass  them  one  to  another  while  racing  with  their 
horses)"  "Yes,"  said  Polemarchos.'  The  competition  was  probably 
one  of  squad  against  squad,  and  thus  the  whole  band  of  youths 
would  have  been  victorious. 

813.  A  fragment  of  another  votive  relief,  shown  by  the 
inscription  to  have  been  dedicated  by  a  victor  in  a  torch  race.  In 
thiti  case  a  boy  holds  the  burning  torch  over  an  altar. 

814.  "Votive  tablet  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  in  the  chariot 
race.  A  draped  charioteer  drives  a  t^ariot,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
which  move  to  the  left  in  spirited  action.  Over  them  floata  in  the 
air  a  winged  Victory  extending  a  wreath,  now  wanting,  towards  the 
charioteer. 

Beside  the  door  to  the  Elgin  Room  are  two  busts,  namely — 
1639.     Aeschinas,  the  opponent  of  Demosthenea. 
1861.    An  unknown  Greek  philosopher. 

tWe  return  to  the  middle  of  the  Elgin  Room,  and  leave  it  by  a  door 
le  middle  of  its  east  side,  which  leads  to  the  Nereid  Boom.] 


THE   NEREID   ROOM. 

SUBJEOT:~THE  NEREID  MONUMENT* 

The  building  known  as  the  Hereid  MonumeDt  was  discovered 
at  Xanthos,  in  Lycia,  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows.  Its  remains  were 
excavated  and  brought  to  England  by  a  naval  expedition  in  1842. 

The  monument  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  low  line  of  cliffs,  immedi- 
ately above  the  main  approach  to  the  city.  The  whole  <rf  the 
building,  except  a  part  of  the  solid  substructure,  had  been  shaken 
down  by  an  earthquake,  and  when  discovered  the  remains  were 
scatter^  round  the  base  and  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is  shown  in  the  model 
exhibited  which  waa  mode   under   the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
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although  later  investigation  has  modified  some  of  the  details.  It 
may  be  generally  described  ae  a  bsbbH  Ionic  buUding,  of  the  form  of 
a  temple,  staoding  on  a  lofty  base,  whoee  eurfaces  were  relieved  by 
two  bands  of  frieze.  In  the  original  structure  they  were  separated 
by  a  plain  baud  about  thrice  the  width  of  that  which  separates 
the  two  bands  as  now  exhibited,  on  the  reproduction  <£  one  of  the 


ends  of  the  building.  The  building  had  four  columns  at  the  ends, 
and  six  at  the  sides  (not  five,  as  ahown  in  Fellows's  model ;  see  the 
corrected  sketch,  tig.  37).  The  order  of  the  architecture  from  the 
stylobftte  to  the  cornice  has  been  reconstructed  in  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  room. 

The  building  was  probably  the  tomb  of  some  prince.     The  cycles 
of  subjects  represented  (battles,  hunting-scenes,  scenes  of  banquet) 
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occur  on  smaller  tombs,  such  as  those  from  Lycia  in  the  Mausoleum 
Room  (see  p.  67). 

The  date  and  occasion  of  the  building  have  been  much  discussed, 
but  it  is  usually  aasigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  to 
sculptors  greatly  influenced  by  contemporary  Atheniau  work. 

The  Firat  fVieM.— On  the  First  or  Principal  Frieze,  which 
surrounded  the  lower  part  of  the  base,  as  shown  in  the  model,  we 
have  scenes  of  combat  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  aided  by 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  are  either  in  heavy  armour,  in  light  armour, 
or  nude.  The  latter  must  be  supposed  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  conventional  heroic  type,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  any  combatants 
of  historic  times  went  nude  into  battle.  The  barbarians  wear  the 
Persian  bonnet,  long  close-fitting  tunic,  mautle  and  trousers.  The 
cavalry  appear  to  be  only  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  but  this  is 
not  certahi. 

860-854.  Scenes  of  combat.  In  850  the  figure  of  the  fallen 
barbarian  is  curiously  twisted,  so  that  we  see  the  face  and  breast, 
hut  also  the  bock  of  the  legs.  In  854  the  Greek  has  thrust  his 
enemy  through  the  head  with  his  spear,  and  now  seeks  to  withdraw 
it,  while  he  treads  down  the  bead  of  his  foe  with  his  foot. 

856.  An  archer,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  to  the  lower 
edge  of  his  shield — an  appendage  often  seen  in  works  of  art  from 
A^ia  Minor. 

867.  A  wounded  Greek,  supported  and  defended  by  a  com- 
panion. This  was  a  favourite  theme  with  Greek  sculptors.  (Com- 
pare the  friezes  of  Wingless  Victory  and  of  Phigaleia,  noe.  421  and 
540  in  the  Phigaleian  B^m.) 

861.  The  rider  seems  to  be  wounded,  and  dtsmounte  with 
difficulty,  assisted  by  two  comrades,  while  the  horse  kneels  down  in 
a  way  practised  in  antiquity. 

Tke  Second  Frieze. — ^The  Second  Frieze,  which  crowned  the  base 
of  the  building,  has  more  the  character  of  an  historical  record  than 
the  first.  In  each  we  have  a  representation  of  warfare,  but  the 
one  may  be  compared  to  the  battles  of  the  Homeric  poems,  while 
the  other  is  more  like  the  warfare  of  Herodotus.  In  the  larger 
frieze  we  have  scattered  combate  and  nude  heroic  figures.  In  the 
smallei-  frieze  we  have  the  disciplined  movementfl  of  well-drilled 
bodies  of  troops.  With  one  doubtful  exception  (874)  there  are  no 
nude  figures.  The  narrative  is  more  elaborate,  and  instead  of  a 
series  of  combats,  four  distinct  episodes  of  a  campaign  are  clearly 
told,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  being  made  plain  by  detailed  repre- 
sentations of  landscape  and  architecture.  In  the  large  frieze, 
locality  is  only  suj^;ested  by  a  few  pieces  of  rock  on  the  ground. 
The  second  frieze  is  also  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  absence 
of  cavalry.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  Assyrian  reliefs,  but  it 
has  little  in  common  with  them  except  the  broad  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents a  series  of  contemporary  events  with  minute  and  copious 
detail.  Not  only  in  artistic  style,  but  also  in  its  treatment  of  per- 
spective, landscape  and  composition,  our  frieze  is  far  removed  from 
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tbose  of  Assyria,  with  their  conventional  perspective  and  primitive 
arrangement  of  the  figures.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  a  local  Lycian  style. 

868-870.  A  sortie  from  a  walled  city.  Behind  the  battle- 
ments are  seen  the  heads  and  shields  of  some  of  the  defenders.  A 
woman  also  throws  up  her  arms  in  distress. 

871  b,  872.  These  two  slabs  (which  ought  to  be  in  one  line) 
show  an  assault  OQ  the  city  with  scaling  ladders,  llie  storming 
party  have  planted  their  ladders  against  one  of  the  walls  beside  the 
city  gate. 

876  b,-878.  Parley.  We  have  a  view  of  tiko  city  walls  and 
buildings.  In  877  is  a  high  Lycian  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  winged 
Sphinx,  flanked  by  two  lions.  The  defendera  seem  to  be  holding  a 
discussion,  and  a  messenger,  who  has  come  on  a  mule,  addresses  them. 

879-880.  Surrender.  Two  elderly  citizens  try  to  make  terms 
with  the  victorious  commander,  who  is  enthroned  and  covered  with 
an  umbrella,  held  by  an  attendant. 

884  a.  Four  captives,  unarmed,  bareheaded,  and  with  hands 
bound,  are  led  away  by  soldiers. 

The  Third  Frieze.— Tho  Third  Frieze  stood  immediately  on  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  without  the  interposition  of  the  usual 
architrave.  (See  the  cast  inserted  in  this  position  in  Hie  restored 
order.)  It  contains  scenes  of  battle,  field  sports  and  offerings  of 
gifts,  subjects  such  as  naturally  occur  on  the  tomb  of  &  man  of  rank, 
and  suggest  the  leading  occupations  of  his  life.  There  are  no  data 
for  the  arrangement,  hut  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  slabs  were 
grouped  according  to  their  subjects. 

The  Fourth  Frieze.-— The  Fourth  Frieze  is  believed  to  have  sur- 
mounted the  upper  walls  of  the  central  chamber  externally.  It 
contains  scenes  of  banqueting  and  of  sacrifice.  The  order  of  the 
slabs  is  uncertain,  but  two  sidas  seem  to  have  been  given  to  each 
subject. 

908.  This  slab  is  unfinished,  and  illustrates  the  sculptor's 
method  of  work.  The  field  is  first  sunk  to  the  required  depth, 
leaving  the  figuroe  in  outline,  of  the  height  of  the  original  sur&tce. 
The  figures  arH  then  worked  in  the  round. 

The  yereidn. — The  monument  derives  its  name  from  the  graceful 
figures,  half  running,  half  flying,  which  stood  in  the  intervals  between 
the  columns.  They  seem  to  be  scudding  along  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  Below  909  is  a  soa-bird  floating  on  the  water  ;  below  910 
a  large  fish,  and  so  with  others.  Hence,  the  name  of  Nereids  was 
given  to  the  figures  soon  after  their  discovery,  and,  though  various 
other  interpretations  — such  as  sea-breozes,  or  personifications  of  ships 
^have  been  suggested,  it  is  still  most  generally  accepted. 

The  PcdimenU. — Farts  are  preserved  of  each  pediment  (or  gable) 
group. 

924  (over  the  door  of  the  Mausoleum  Room)  is  incorporated 
in  its  architectural  setting.     The  ancient  fr^pnents  on  which  the 
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restoration  is  baned  can  readily  be  distinguished.  In  the  relief, 
worshippers  do  reverence  to  two  stately,  enthroned  figures,  one  of 
each  sex.  If  the  whole  monument  is  a  tomb,  and  therefore  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  analog  of  other  sepulchral  reliefs,  the  two 
enthroned  figures  are  the  heroified  dead,  who  are  approached  by 
worshippers. 

926.  Relief  from  the  left  half  of  the  west  pediment,  witli  a 
combat  of  foot  soldiers  against  cavalry. 

926  (above  the  restored  pediment) ;  927,  two  groups,  which 
stood  each  on  the  apex  of  one  of  the  pediments.  In  each  case  a 
nude  youth  was  carrying  a  female  figure  in  his  arms.  The  groups 
are  much  mutilated  and  the  subjects  uncertain.  927  has  been 
called  Peleus  with  Thetis,  or  one  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  or  Pollux) 
with  a  daughter  of  LeukippOH. 

The  Lio»». — Paris  were  found  of  four  lions,  which  were  probably 
symmetrically  disposed  with  reference  to  the  central  chamber.  Two 
(rf  these  (929,  930)  are  fairly  complete.  They  have  manes  of  an 
archaic  and  conventional  form. 

[We  leave  the  Nereid  Boom  by  the  North  door,  and 
the  staircase,  to  the  Mausoleum  Boom.] 


THE   MAUSOLEUM   ROOM.* 

SUBJECT:— TWO  LASOE  LYCIAN  TOMBS;  MAUSOLEUM; 
SCULPTURES  FBOM  PRIENi!;  CNIDOS  LION. 

On  each  side  of  the  staircase  are  two  large  Tombs  from 
Xanthos,  which  should  be  studied  in  unnnection  with  the  Nereid 
Monument. 

950.  (Fig.  38.)  From  the  inscriptions  in  the  Lycian  character, 
this  structure  is  known  as  the  tomb  of  Payava.  The  inscriptions 
also  mention  a  Persian  Satrap,  who  authorised  the  tomb,  and  who 
may  perhajw  be  identified  with  a  Satrap,  called  by  the  (Jreeks 
Autophradatea,  who  may  have  held  power  at  Xanthos,  lietwoen 
about  375  and  362  n.c. 

1-2.  On  each  side  of  the  roof  is  a  relief,  with  an  armed  figure 
and  a  charioteer  drawn  by  four  galloping  horses.  A  curious  feature 
is  the  wing  which  is  attached  to  each  chariot,  beside  or  upon  the 
wheels.  The  pairs  of  projecting  lions'  heads  on  each  side  are  archi- 
tectural  additions,  and    have    no  relation    to  the  relief.     On   the 
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ridge  are  reliefs  ;  on  oae  side,  a  combat  of  warriors  mounted  and  on 
foot  :  on  the  other  hunting  scenm.  In  the  «-est«rD  gable  is  a  small 
door  for  introducing  the  body  of  the  persmi  buried  in  the  tomb. 

On  the  principal  frieze  round  the  base  of  the  tomb  st«  the 
following  :■ — ■ 

5.  Battle  of  cavalry  and  foot  soldiers  in  a  rocky  place.  Two 
figures  are  partly  seen  among  the  rocks.  The  Lycian  inEcriptioa 
above  ia  to  the  effect  that  Payava  built  the  t»oih. 


KIg.  Sg.— The  Tomb  or  Pi^avL    (Pnm  a  dravrina  bv  O,  SAar/.) 

6.  The  elderly  figure  seems  to  be  placing  a  wreath  on  the  head 
ot  the  youth, 

7.  A  seated  Persian  Satrap  seenm  to  be  receiving  a  deputation. 
The    Lyuian  inscription  above  contains   the  name  of  the   Satrap, 

'  ly  Autophradates,  and  may  record  his  grant  of  an  antboriia- 
build  the  tomb. 
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8.  Two  armed  figures,  and  an  inscription  perhaps  containing 
Fayava's  directions  as  to  l^e  use  of  the  tomb. 

In  general  form  this  monument,  tike  ite  companion,  and  like 
many  of  the  Lycian  tombs,  is  remarkable  for  ite  frank,  and  probably 
conscious,  imitation  of  a  wooden  building,  the  frame  of  which  is 
morticed  t(^ther,  according  to  a  simple  system  of  carpentry.  The 
ends  of  the  beams  are  left  projecting,  and  the  morticee  are  in  some 
cases  made  firm  with  wedges. 

951.  Tomb  on  the  West  side  of  the  staircase  known  (from  the 
Lycian  inscription)  as  the  Tomb  of  Merehi  or  otherwise  as  the 
Chimaera  Tomb.  On  one  of  the  aides  of  the  ridge  is  a  battle 
scene  between  wamore  on  foot ;  on  the  other  a  banquet,  a  figure 
crowning  an  athlete,  and  a  group  of  aged  figures  conversing.  Below 
these  reliefB  is,  on  each  side  of  the  roof,  Bellerophon  ia  a  chariot, 
'  accompanied  by  a  charioteer.  He  attacks  the  Chimaera,  a  fabulous 
monst«r  of  Lycia,  part  lion,  part  goat,  and  part  serpent. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM. 

The  principal  contents  of  this  room  are  the  remains  of  the  tomb 
c£  MaUBolus,  Prince  of  Carta,  a  work  of  such  beauty  and  splen- 
dour that  it  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  world.  Its  name,  Maosolenm,  came  to  be  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  in  modem  usage,  by  a  process  of  degeneration,  it  denotes 
any  building  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  character,  designed  to  hold 
the  dead. 

On  the  death  of  Mausolus,  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  353  B.C., 
bis  wife  and  sister,  Artemisia,  succeeded  to  his  throne.  She  only 
reigned  for  two  years,  and  in  said  tu  have  died  of  a  wasting  illness, 
caused  by  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  During  her  short 
reign  she  celebrated  his  memory  by  rhetorical  and  dramatic  contests, 
but  chiefly  by  the  uinstruction  of  a  splendid  tomb,  at  his  capital  city 
of  Holicarnassofl.  It  is  recorded  that  there  was  not  time  to  finish 
it  during  the  reign  of  Artemisia,  and  according  to  PHny'a  account 
it  was  completed  by  the  artists  as  a  labour  of  love. 

The  architects  employed  were  Satyros  and  Pythios,  who  described 
the  building  in  a  book  which  is  now  lost.  The  sculptors  are  said  to 
have  been  :  on  the  east  side,  Scopas ;  on  the  north,  Bryaxis  ;  on  the 
south,  TimotheoH  ;  and  on  the  west,  Leochares.  Vitniviua  mentions 
Praxit«les  in  place  of  Timotheos.  I^his,  usually  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  architect  Pythios,  inade  the  chariot  group  on  the 
summit. 

For  many  centuries  the  building  was  intAct,  and  then  but  par- 
tially ruined.  At  length,  however,  in  the  year  1402,  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  took  possession  of  Halicarnassos,  and  began  to  build  the 
castle  of  St.  Peter,  from  which  was  derived  the  Turkish  name  of 
Budrum.  For  their  purpose  they  used  the  riiins  of  the  Mausoleum 
OS  a  (juarry  for  building  materials.     At  a  lat«r  date  we  have  an 
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account,  derived  from  a  statement  by  one  of  the  Knights,  who  took 
part  in  the  repair  of  the  castle  in  152:2,  of  how  they  found  a  platform, 
widening  out  like  a  pyramid,  and  containing  in  it£  midst  two 
chambers,   nplendidly  adorned,   and   a  white   marble  sarcophagus. 


Attempled  Reitontloas  ot  the  Mauaolen 


The  latter  was  broken  and  pillaged  by  unknown  hands  during  the 
aksence  of  the  Knights.  The  smaller  fragments  they  burnt  for 
lime,  the  larger  stones  were  used  for  building.     Parts  of  the  frieze 
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and  some  of  the  lions  were  uMed  to  adorn  the  castle  of  St.  Peter, 
and  were  thus  preserved. 

la  1846,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie,  then  British  Ambofwador 
at  the  Porte,  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  authorizing  the 
removal  of  the  reliefs  from  the  caatle,  where  they  had  been  seen 
from  time  to  time  by  travellers,  and  presented  them  to  the  British 
Museum.  Attention  waa  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the 
Mausoleum,  and  in  1856  the  late  Sir  C,  Newton,  who  wae  then 
acting  as  Vife-Con.4ul  at  Mytilene,  was  empowered  to  search  for  the 
site,  and  to  carry  on  excavations  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  OfGce. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Sir  C.  Newton's  excavations, 
materials  are  still  wanting  for  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
Mausoleum.  Six  of  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made 
are  illustrated  in  figs.  39,  40. 

By  a  comparison  of  Pliny's  description  (JS.  H.,  xxxvi.,  30)  with 


ng.  to.— Atteinpled  RMtoralloDa  ol  the  MmiBoleuni. 

the  extant  remains,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  Mausoleum  consisted 
of  a  lofty  basement,  on  which  stood  an  oblong  edifice  surrounded  by 
thirty-six  Ionic  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  twenty- 
four  steps.  This  was  crowned  by  a  four-horse  chariot  group  m 
white  marble.  The  total  height  is  given  by  Pliny  as  140  feet, 
according  to  the  usually  received  text ;  by  Hyginus  (fab.  223)  as 
80  feet.  The  edifice  which  supported  the  pyramid  has  by  most 
authorities  been  assumed  to  have  been  encircled  by  the  frieze  richly 
sculptured  in  high  relief,  and  representing  a  battle  of  Greeks  and 
Amazons.  Coses  occur,  however,  in  the  Ionic  order  of  Asia  Minor 
in  which  the  sculptured  frieze  was  omitted,  and  possibly  this  was 
the  case  with  the  Mausoleum.  Remains  have  also  been  found  of 
three    other  friezes,    but    their    places   on    the   building  have    not 
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yet  beec  aacertained.  The  monumeot  waa  further  adorned  with 
Btatues  and  groups,  and  with  a  Dumber  of  lions,  which  may  have 
stood  round  the  edifice  as  guardians  of  the  tomb.  The  material  of 
the  sculptures  is  Parian  marble,  and  the  whole  structure  was  richly 
oroamented  with  colour. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  the  following  attempted  restorations  are  exhibited : — 

(1)  Sir  0.  WteD'8  design  based  on  Pliny.    This  drawing  (by  GoodohUdl 

is  based  on  a  rough  sbetcb  bj  Wren,  in  the  library  of  tbe  Bojral 
Society. 

(2)  A  model  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  based  on  PliDy,  and  the  dimenuoos  of 

the  frieie,  but  made  before  tlie  excavation. 

(3)  A  drawing  (by  F.  CockereU)  developing  a  sketch  by  C.  R.  Cockarell. 

also  made  before  the  excavation. 

(4)  A  restoration  by  Newton  and  Pullan,  giving  the  results  of  tbe  excava- 
tions, bnt  taking  an  impossible  dimenuon  for  tbe  substmctnre 
(t/.  Flj.  89).  . 

(5)  A  drawing,  shovring  the  restoration  of  the  late  J.  J.  Stevenson. 
A  view  is  also  shown  of  tbe  castle  of  St.  Peter  at  Budnun. 

Architectural  Remains. — 980.  The  colonnade  of  the  Kausoleum 
is  represented  by  an  Ionic  oolmnn  (Plate  X.),  which  has  been 
erected  on  the  West  side  of  the  room  (but  without  its  base), 
surmounted  by  original  pieces  of  the  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice, 
and  showing  part  oS  a  coffered  ceiling  stretching  back  to  the  wall  of 
the  room,  the  laainaria  or  cofiers  (sunk  panels)  being  richly  orna- 
mented. On  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  room  are  the  base  and  lower- 
most drum  of  the  column,  which  are  necessarily  separated,  for  want 
of  head  room.  In  order  to  obtain  the  complete  height,  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft,  less  about  three  inches,  should  be  placed  upon 
the  base. 

981-986.  Various  architectural  fragments  from  the  Mauso- 
leum, including  (981)  an  Ionic  capital  from  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
colonnade.  Its  posititm  is  shown  by  the  volutes  occurring  on  two 
adjacent  sides.  Compare  the  column  of  the  Erechtheion  in  the 
Elgin  Room. 

986.  (Near  NorthEast  Comer.)  A  part  of  the  cornice 
(compare  980)  with  the  lions'  heads  and  a  frieze  of  palmettes  and 
a4;anthus. 

987.  A  group  of  the  steps  of  the  pyramid  that  crowned  the 
colonnade.  The  upper  step  belonged  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid. 
The  roughly  worked  depression  on  its  upper  surface  waa  made  for 
the  insertion  of  a  part  of  the  chariot  group.  A  fragment  with  a 
hoof  of  one  of  tbe  horses  has  been  inserted  to  show  the  arrangement. 

The  Chariot  (?n>up. —1000-1004.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
the  sculptures  which  are  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  chariot  group 
on  the  hip  of  the  pyramid,  have  been  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  relative  positions  that  they  originally  occupied  (Plato  XI.).  It  is 
not  explicitly  stated  by  Pliny  that  statues  stood  in  the  quadriga,  but 
when  excavated  by  Sir  C.  Newton,  the  remains  of  the  chariot  group 
and  of  the  two  figures  were  found  together,  lying  in  a  confused  heap, 
as  they  had  fallen. 
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1000.  MansolOB,  a  majestic  portrait  statue.  On  his  left  side 
projecting  folds  of  tlie  drapery  have  been  chiselled  away.  This  is 
thought  to  have  been  done  when  the  statue  was  being  adjusted  to 
the  side  of  the  chariot, 

1001.  Colossal  female  figure,  probably  ArtemiBla.  The  figure 
was  at  first  described  as  a  goddess,  but  the  proportions  compared 
with  those  of  Mausolus,  and  the  portrait  character  of  the  head  are 
better  suited  to  Artemisia.  The  head-dress  is  also  of  a  portrait 
character. 

The  arms  are  broken  below  the  elbows.  Both  were  advanced, 
with  the  right  forearm  lowered,  and  the  left  forearm  raised.  Their 
position  corresponds  sufficiently  with  that  of  a  figure  holding  reins, 
when  the  horses  are  at  rest  There  are  holee  for  a  bronze  attach- 
ment on  the  drapery  below  the  left  arm. 

1002.  Part  of  a  colossal  horsd,  with  the  original  bronze  bridle. 
1003.  Hinder  half  of  a.  similar  hoi-se.  1004.  One  wheel  of  the 
chariot,  restored  from  several  fragments. 

Sculpture!  in  Relief. — The  works  in  relief  found  on  the  site  of 
the  Mausoleum  consist  of  portions  of  three  distinct  friezes,  viz.,  the 
supposed  frieze  of  the  Older,  the  Centaur  frieze,  and  the  Chariot 
frieze,  and  of  a  series  of  reliefs  in  panels.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  frieze  of  the  Order,  that  is  the  frieze  that  surmounted 
the  exterior  colonnade. 

The  Frieze  of  the  Order  (T).— 1006-1031  (Plate  XII.).  Of  this 
frieze  the  Briti^  Museum  possesses  seventeen  slabs,  twelve  of  which 
were  removed  from  the  castle  of  St.  Peter  in  1846,  and  four  more 
were  discovered  in  1856-59  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum. 

One  other  slab  uauaU;  ttasigned  to  thla  frieze,  no.  1022,  waa  formerly  in 
(he  Villa  di  Negro  at  Qenoa,  to  which  place  it  waa  probably  (cansported  from 
Budram  by  one  of  the  Knigbta  of  St.  John,  some  time  in  (he  fifteeotb  or 
early  in  the  Bixteenth  century,  and  was  purchased  from  the  Marcheee  Serra 
in  1^.  The  entire  length  of  (base  slain  is  80  feet  9  incbee.  The  elabe  do 
not  follow  ID  regular  sequence,  but  are  taken  from  varlooB  parts  of  the  serieB ; 
nor  bave  we  any  evidence  as  to  the  Bides  of  the  bnilding  which  they  occupied 
except  in  (be  case  of  (hose  found  in  aitu  (1013-1016),  wbich  are  probably  from 
the  eastern  aide,  that  is  from  the  side  assigned  by  Pliny  to  (be  aculptor 
Scopaa.  The  following  is  a  recent  attempt  to  assigD  the  slabs  to  tbe  four 
Bculptors:  Scopaa.  1013-B,  1025;  limotheos,  1006-8,  1010-2,  1016-7; 
Btyoiis,  1009.  1019  [and  1022] ;  Leocbares,  1018, 1020-1.  (Wolters  £  Siave- 
king,  Jahrb.  d.  Arch.  Inil.  xxiv.,  p.  171.) 

The  subject  of  this  frieze  is  the  war  of  the  Greeks  and 
Amazons.  The  Amazons  are  represented  some  on  foot,  others  on 
horseback.  Their  weapons  are  the  battle-axe  and  the  sword.  From 
the  action  of  several  of  those  on  horseback,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  repre8ent«d  using  spears  or  bows:  but  as  no  trace  of  these 
weapons  appears  at  present  on  the  marble,  they  may  have  been 
painted  on  the  ground  of  the  relief  ;  or  in  some  cases  made  of  metal 
and  attached  to  the  marble. 

All  the  Greeks  are  on  foot ;  some  of  them  are  repre8ent«d  naked, 
others,  wear  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  or  a  clo^  twisted  rouml 
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the  arm.  Their  weapons  are  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  together 
with  helmets  and  round  bucklers. 

Jn  the  composition,  the  groups  and  figures  are  disposed  in  more 
open  order  than  in  the  Parthenon  and  Phigaleian  friezes,  leaving 
larger  spaces  of  the  background  free.  The  relief  is  exceedingly 
high,  the  limbs  being  constantly  sculptured  in  the  round  ;  bold 
foreshort«ning  is  sometimes  used.  The  outlines  are  marked  with 
extreme  force,  and  in  some  of  the  slabs  the  tignrefl  are  singularly 
elongated  in  their  proportions. 

1008.  One  of  the  male  figures  on  this  slab  is  about  to  strike 
with  hLs  club  an  Amazon  who  has  fallen  on  both  kneee,  and  whom 
he  drags  towards  him  by  her  hair.  He  wears  a  lion's  skin  knotted 
in  front,  and  though  the  face  is  nearly  obliterated,  the  outline  of  a 
beard  may  be  traced ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents Hercules.  1010.  The  mediaeval  inscription  which  has  been 
added  to  the  shield  of  one  of  the  figures  has  not  been  deciphered. 
Jn  1013  the  left  leg  of  the  kneeling  warrior  is  an  example  of  bold 
foreshortening.  The  apparent  inei|uality  in  the  length  of  the  thighs 
is  due  to  an  optical  deception.  In  1015  is  a  mounted  Amazon,  whose 
horse  is  galloping  to  the  right.  The  rider  has  turned  round  so  as  to 
face  the  horse's  tail,  and  is  drawing  her  bow,  after  tlie  Parthian 
fashion,  at  an  enemy  behind  her. 

1016.  The  position  of  the  horse  and  rider  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  equestrian  group  in  the  round  (no.  1045).  1017.  This 
fragment  had  somehow  found  its  way  to  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  presented  by  His  Majesty  the  Sultan. 
1022.  This  slab  was  purchased  from  the  Marchese  Serra  of  Genoa 
(see  above).  The  upper  moulding  has  been  cut  away,  and  other 
retouchings  have  been  made— doubtless  by  an  Italian  restorer.  On 
the  ground  of  these  difTerences  the  connexion  of  the  slab  with  the 
frieze  has  been  questioned,  but  probably  without  valid  reason.  1033. 
The  principal  fragments  of  these  figures  were  found  at  Rhodes. 

Centaur  Frieze. —1032-10S5.  Slabs  and  fragments  of  a  frieze 
with  a  battle  of  Greeks  and  Gentaui-s.  The  original  position  of  this 
frieze  on  the  building  is  uncertain.  It  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered to  he  the  frieze  of  the  Order,  but  for  this  its  mouldings  are 
less  suitable  than  those  of  the  Amazon  frieze. 

Chariot  Frieze. — 1036.  Nearly  a  hundred  fragments  were  found 
of  this  frieze,  which  evidently  represented  a  chariot  race.  Out  of 
the  fragments  about  eleven  chariot  groups  have  been  partly  made  up. 

1037.  (On  the  West  wall.)  Charioteer  from  the  chariot  frieze 
(where  it  is  represented  by  a  cast).  Of  the  chariot  a  part  of  the 
wheel  and  part  of  the  rim  of  the  rail  only  have  been  preserved  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  nave  a  hole  is  drilled  for  a  metal  ornament.  The 
charioteer's  body  is  thrown  forward,  and  his  countenance  and 
attitude  express  the  eagerness  of  the  contest.  The  features,  which 
are  beautifully  sculptured,  have  an  anxious  look. 

Groups  in  PaneU. — 1036-1042.  Fragments  of  groups  in  relief, 
in    panels.     The  destination   of  the   panels  is  uncertain.     In  the 
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restored  Order,  no.  980,  they  have  lieen  taken  to  be  the  covering 
slabs  of  the  coflers  of  the  ceihng  of  the  colonnade.  The  subjecfa  are 
too  fragmentary  to  be  made  out  with  certainty.  In  no.  1041  the 
subject  may,  perhaps,  be  Theseus  overthrowing  the  robber  Bkiron. 

MlSCELLANEOCS  ScOLPTCRBS   FROM   THK    MaDHOLRUH. 

Besida^  the  chariot  group  and  tlie  sculptures  in  relief  already 
described,  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  yielded  numerous  sculptures 
that  probably  formed  part  of  its  decoration.'^,  though  they  cannot  bo 
assigned  to  definite  places.     Among  these  note  especially  :^ 

1045.  Torso  of  an  equeBtlian  figure,  much  mutilated.  The 
rider  sits  a  bare-backed  prancing  horse ;  he  wears  close-fitting 
trousers,  a  dress  characteristic  of  Asiatics  generally  in  ancient  art, 
over  which  falls  a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  left  hand  holds  the  reins 
with  a  firm  nervous  grip,  sti-ongly  though  roughly  rendered  by  the 
sculptor.     The  upper  part  of  the  rider  was  a  separate  piece. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  mutilation  which  this  torso  has 
received,  it  must  be  considered  an  admirable  example  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  body  of  the  horse  is  a  masterpiece  of  modelling : 
the  rearing  movement  uffecta  the  whole  frame.  Equal  skill  is  shown 
in  the  representation  of  the  firm,  but  easy  seat  of  the  rider. 

1061,  Colossal  female  head,  with  the  hair  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  the  Artemisia.  This  head  is  remarkable  for  the  largeness 
and  simplicity  of  treatment,  in  the  manner  of  Scopas. 

The  Liont. — 1076,  etc.  A  numerous  series  of  lions  was  found, 
partly  in  t))e  castle  of  St.  Peter,  and  partly  in  the  excavations. 
They  are  all  posed  in  a  similar  and  formal  fashion,  with  their  heads 
turned  either  to  right  or  left.  Tliey  were  evidently  disposed,  with 
architectural  symmetry,  as  emblematic  guardians  of  the  tomb,  but 
their  position  cannot  be  determined. 

Alabastkr  Vasr. 

1099.  An  alabaster  vase,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Xerxes.  This  inscription  is  in  four  languages,  namely,  Persian, 
Median,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  and  each  is  translated  '  Xerxes  the 
great  King.'  This  vase  is  one  of  a  group,  of  which  several  examples 
are  extant.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  distributed  as  royal 
presents  by  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  that  the  specimen  found  in 
the  Mausoleum  may  have  been  a  valued  heirloom  in  the  family  of 
Mausolus. 

LION  FROM  CHIDOS. 

1350.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  behind  the  chariot  group,  is 
a  ColoSBal  Lion  (Plato  XIII.),  which  was  found  lying  overturned 
on  a  lofty  promontory,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Cnidos.  On 
the  sito  where  it  was  lying  were  the  remains  of  a  Creek  tomb,  which 
consisted  of  a  sc|uare  basement  surrounded  by  engaged  columns  of 
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the  Doric  order  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  It  waa  evident, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  Uon  was  found,  that  it  had  oqc« 
Hurmounted  the  pyramid,  whence  it  had  been  thrown  down,  probably 
by  an  earthquake. 

The  position  of  the  monument  on  a  promontory  was  thought  by 
Sir  C.  Newton  to  indicate  that  it  was  connected  with  a  naval 
victory,  and  he  suggested  a  victory  gained  off  Guidos  by  the 
Athenian  admiral  Conon  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  394  B.C.  as 
that  commemorated.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  both  suggestions 
are  very  conjectural. 

The  style  (tf  sculpture  in  this  lion  is  large  and  simple,  and 
well  suited  for  its  original  position  on  a  monument  40  feet  high, 
overlooking  a  headland  with  a  sheer  depth  of  200  feet,  and  with 
a  wild  rocky  landscape  round  it.  The  eyes,  now  waoting,  were 
probably  of  glass,  or  perhaps,  of  precious  stones.  Pliny  tells  (N.  S., 
xxxvii.,  6)  of  a  marble  lion,  on  the  tomb  of  a  prince  in  Cyprus,  with 
emerald  eyes  so  bright  that  the  fish  were  terrified  until  the  stones 
were  changed. 

SCULPTURES,  ETC.,  FROM  PRIEN^. 

[In  the  North- West  corner  of  the  room,  and  between  the  Cnidos 
lion  and  the  chariot  group.] 

These  sculptures  were  found  in  the  course  of  excavations  which 
were  carried  on  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athen^  Polias  at  Prien^.  The  transport  of  the  marbles 
to  England  was  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  Mr,  John  Ruskin, 
and  they  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti. 

The  temple  of  Athene  Polias  is  named  and  dated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  its  piers  (in  the  Hall  of  Inscriptions,  see  p.  112), 
stating  that  King  Alexander  (that  is  Alexander  the  Great) 
dedicated  the  temple  to  Athene  Polias.  The  date  of  the  inscription 
is  probably  334  B.C. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  eleven  columns  on  the 
flanks  and  six  at  the  ends,  making  thirty  in  alt,  besides  a  pair  of 
columns  fronting  the  piers  at  either  end  of  the  central  eella.  [For 
a  view  and  restorations  see  the  screen  behind  the  Cnidos  lion.] 

1125-1142.  The  architectural  remains  include: — (1125)  An 
Ionic  capital  from  the  colonnade;  (1127)  a  partly- restored  capital 
of  one  of  the  piers  at  the  end  of  the  cella,  with  a  highly  ornate 
system  of  mouldings  and  acanthus  patterns.  This  cap  may  have 
crowned  the  inscribed  pier,  mentioned  above.  (1131)  Fragmente 
from  the  cornice  of  the  temple,  with  lion's  head  waterspouts, 
connected  by  acanthus  scrolls.  (1134,  llS.'i)  Two  square  pedestals, 
a<lorned  with  Gryphons  and  other  reliefs.  These  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  architectural  order  of  the  temple,  or,  so  tax  as  is  known,  in 
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that  of  any  other  building,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  they  were 
used  as  isolated  pedestals. 

Sculptures  from  Priene.— 1160.  Fragments  of  a  colossal  Btatoe, 
including  parte  of  each  foot,  a  left  upper  arm  (which  has  been  put 
together  from  ninety-three  fragments)  and  a  left  hand.  These  may 
have  belonged  to  the  etatue  which  stood  within  the  temple,  and 
which  is  praised  by  the  traveller  Pausanias.  A  date  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  several  silver  coins  were  found  under  the  supposed 
pedestal  of  the  statue,  bearing  the  previously  unknown  portrait  of 
the  king  Orophemes  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  B.C.  158, 
and  who,  it  has  been  suggested  (Hicks,  Hellenic  Journal,  vi.  p.  268), 
was  probably  the  original  of  the  Holofemee  in  the  ApocryplMl  book 
of  Judith. 

1161.  A  colossal  female  head,  broken  off  from  a  statue,  is 
very  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  (no.  1051),  found  on  the 
site  of  the  Mausoleum.  This  head  seems  to  be  of  an  ideal,  rather 
than  of  a  portrait,  type,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  head  of  a 
goddess. 

1166-1176.  On  the  wall  are  fragments  of  a  frieze,  representing 
a  battle  of  gods  and  giants.  Beneath  the  figures,  a  rougikly- 
dressed  margin  of  stone  of  variable  height  indicates  that  the  frieze 
cannot  have  been  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  temple.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  lower  margin  was  intended  to  be  sunk  in  some 
pavement — in  which  case  the  variable  depth  of  the  margin  would 
be  unimportant — and  the  frieze  would,  in  that  case,  serve  as  a 
balustrade.  No  traces,  however,  of  such  a  balustrade  were  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  the  relief  may,  therefore,  have 
belonged  to  some  adjoining  building. 

Among  the  subjects  that  can  be  recognised  ore,  (1166)  Helios, 
the  sun-god,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses;  (1169)  a  god,  perhaps 
Dionyaos,  accompanied  by  a  lion,  who  seizes  the  giant;  (1170) 
Cybel^  on  a  lion  at  full  gallop;  (1173)  a  kneeling  figure  of  a 
winged  giant,  whose  legs  terminate  in  snakes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SCULPTURES. 

In  the  raised  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  room  are  some  busts  of 
colossal  size  and  late  sarcophagi  of  Roman  Imperial  times,  nainely  : — - 

1736.  A  colossal  bust  of  Heracles,  which  was  found  under  the 
lava  oi  Mount  Vesuvius,     Presented  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

2324.  Sarcophagus  and  cover  from  Hieraptyna  in  Crete,  with 
a  boy  holding  heavy  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

1771.  Female  head,  of  a  barbarian  type.  Perhaps  a  personi- 
fication of  Germania. 

2303.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  on  the  front  and  sides, 
of  a  battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  [The  subject  on  the  back  is  a 
roughly  sketehed  contest  of  Centaurs  and  a  Lapith.]     From  Sidon. 
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1770.  Head  of  a  Gaulish  warrior,  of  the  type  introduced  into 
Greek  sculpture,  by  the  Perganiene  school,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  B.o.     (Plate  XVI.,  fig.  1.) 

2300,  Sarcophagus,  found  at  Genzano,  with  reliefs  representing 
the  Labours  of  Heracles.  The  subjects  taken  in  order  are  :  (on 
the  front  of  the  lid)  the  infant  Heraeles  with  the  serpents ;  Heracles 
and  the  Erymanthian  boar  ;  the  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stable  ;  the 
shooting  of  the  Stymphalian  birds  ;  the  capture  of  the  bull  of 
Crete;  the  combat  with  the  triple  Oeryon.  On  the  right  he 
receives  a  winecup  from  Victory.  Below,  on  a  larger  scale,  on  the 
body  of  the  sarcophagus  are  :  Heracles  and  the  Ketyneian  stag  ; 
Heracles  and  Cerberus ;  Heracles  and  the  Amazon  ;  Heracles  and 
the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  Heracles 
subduing  the  horses  of  the  Thracian  Diomede  ;  Heracles  strangling 
the  Nemean  lion  ;  Heracles  and  the  Lemaean  Hydra. 

1734.  Bust  of  Heraclee,  probably  an  imitation  of  the  archaic 
■tyle. 

Ill,*  Bust  of  a  Greek  poet,  from  the  Somzee  collection  at 
Brussels. 

On  a  bracket  above  is  a  bust  of  Sir  C.  T.  Newton  (1816-ltt94), 
the  excavator  of  the  Mausoleum.     It  was  presented  by  subscription. 

[A  door  in  the  West  wall  of  the  Mausoleum  Room  leads  to  the 
Room  of  Greek  and  Roman  Monuments,  or  Mausoleum  Annex,  for 
admission  to  which  application  should  be  made  to  the  Gonunissionaire 
on  duty.  A  door  in  the  South  wall  of  the  Annex  leads  to  the  room 
of  Greek  Inscriptions  to  which  access  can  be  obtained  by  persons 
making  a  special  study  of  Greek  Epigraphy.] 


ROOM  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
MONUMENTS.* 

(Mausoleum  Annkx.) 

SUBJECT.— LATER  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  RELIEFS. 

This  room  contains  sculptures  in  relief,  generally  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  but  partly  also  votive.  In  both  classes  the  Greek  reliefs 
must  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
Phigaleian  Room  immediately  above. 

*  The  Greek  Teliefs  are  deacribed  in  tlie  Catalogue  of  Sculpture,  Vol.  I., 
Part  III.  (price  Is.).  For  the  sarcophnfp  see  the  Catalogue  of  Sculpture, 
Vol.  III.  (7».  ed.),  Part  II.  (83.). 
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The  Iron  stands,  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  contain  &  considerable 
number  of  Greek  and  Roman  reliefs,  sepulchral  and  votive, 

A.  Votive  dedications  to  various  deities,  for  the  most  part  rather 
late  and  rough,  and  other  reliefs. 

771.  Relief  with  a  figure  of  Athene,  placing  a  wreath  on  the 
head  of  a  man. 

B.  772-773.  Other  reliefs  in  which  Athene  crowns  a  male 
figure.  In  these  three  sculptures,  the  figure  of  Athene  is  in  its 
general  outlines  copied  from  the  Atheng  Parthenos  of  Pbeidias  (see 
above,  p.  20). 

From  a  comparison  of  these  reliefs  with  other  similar  com- 
positions  from  Athens,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  headings 
broken  off  from  honorary  decrees  of  the  Athenian  people,  by  which 
crowns  were  conferred  on  some  city  or  individual  for  services  to  the 
Athenian  state. 

C.  D.     Votive  reliefs  to  various  deities,  especially  to  Cybel^. 
712-744.     A  series  of   reliefs   of    the  type  known   as  The 

Sepulchral  Banquet.  In  a  normal  example  of  the  fully  developed 
type,  the  chief  figure  is  that  of  a  man  recumbent  on  a  couch, 
holding  a  cup.  Before  him  is  a  table  with  food.  A  woman, 
according  to  Greek  custom,  is  seated  upright  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch.  Boys  or  attendants  are  seen  drawing  wine.  The  head  of 
a  horse  is  often  seen  at  the  back  of  the  relief.  A  snake  is  frequently 
introduced,  and  often  drinks  wine  from  a  cup  held  by  one  of  the 
figures.  Further,  a  group  of  adorant  figures,  usually  on  a  small 
scale,  may  be  represented  aa  about  to  sacrifice  at  an  altar,  near  the 
foot  of  the  couch.  It  seems  probable  that  we  have  in  these  relief 
symbolic  representations  of  ofTerings  made  by  living  relations  or 
descendants  for  the  pleasure  and  sustenance  of  the  dead.  Such 
offerings  of  food  and  drink  made  by  the  living  at  the  tomb  are 
common  to  all  primitive  peoples. 

See  CNpecially  no.  712.     (The  inscription  is  modern.) 

E,  F.     Lat«r  Greek  and  Roman  reliefs,  mainly  sepulchral. 

G,  H.  Inscribed  and  decorated  uruM  and  chest  of  the  liuman 
Imperial  period.  The  style  is  rich  and  cliaracteristic,  but  the 
execution  is  oft«n  hasty  and  rough. 

If  we  proceed  round  the  room,  beginning  at  the  door  from  the 
Mausoleum  Room,  the  most  interesting  objects  are  r — 

2297.  A  sarcophagus  front  with  the  recognition  of  Achilles 
(see  2296  below). 

2307.  A  relief  representing  the  Roman  marriage  ceremony  of 
joining  hands. 

2296.  Front  of  a  sarcophagus  with  a  Dionysioc  procession. 
Dionysos  and  Ariadn^,  seated  on  a  car,  are  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
Centaurs,  and  accompanied  by  Pans,  Satyrs  and  Maenads.  On 
the  right  end  of  the  sarcopbt^^  is  a  quaint  representation  of  a 
chastisement  of  Pan  by  Satyrs. 

On  the  West  or  window  wall  of  the  room  are  some  Greek 
reliefs,  including — 
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80  Soom  of  Oreek  and  Soman  Xonumenli. 

789.  A  relief  which  appears  to  represent  offering  to  Eilei- 
thsria,  the  goddess  of  childbirth.  A  seated  figure  is  approached 
by  women,  holding  cloeely  swathed  babies  in  their  arnis.  FroM 
Sigeum,  near  Troy. 

2312.  A  sarcophagus  relief  of  a  poet  reading,  and  a  Muse 
standing  by  him  with  a  tragic  mask. 

2306.  A  relief  in  which  a  party  of  fishermen  have  drawn  to 
shore  in  their  net  a  part  of  the  lx>dy  of  a  comrade,  together  with  a 
shoal  of  fish.  The  fishermen  make  gestures  of  sorrow  and  surprise, 
while  a  young  wind-god  (!)  blows  a  conch-shell  in  the  background. 
This  very  singular  relief  may  be  compared  with  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Antholt^  (Anlh.  Pal.  vii.  276)  on  some  fishermen,  who  drew 
up  a  half-eaten  body  in  their  net,  and  buried  the  body  and  the  fish 
in  one  grave. 

Along  this  wall  ore  also  a  considerable  number  of  grave  reliefs, 
from  Kertch,  whence  they  were  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea.  These  reproduce  the  various  types  of  Greek 
moniuneats,  but  in  a  rough  and  provincial  style. 

2323.  A  typical  sarcophagus,  of  the  second  to  third  century 
A.D.,  in  which  a  medallion  portrait  is  held  up  by  two  winged  Cupida, 
floating  in  air.     Below  are  Dionysiac  and  mystic  emblems. 

2364.  Sepulchral  relief  to  the  memory  of  Titus  Aurelius 
SatuminuB,  one  of  the  equitet  gingulare»  Augiuti,  or  special  imperial 
bodyguard.  The  riderless  horse  is  the  distinctive  symbol  of  this 
group  of  monuments.     {Cf.  no.  2392  in  Stand  E.) 

9&7a.  Part  of  a  sarcophagus  from  Xanthos,  in  Lycia.  On 
the  end  is  a  scene  of  combat ;  on  the  back,  a  decorative  subject  of  a 
candelabrum  between  two  Gryphons, 

2296.  Sarcophagus  from  Hieraptyna,  in  Cret«,  with  four  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Achilles,  namely:  (1)  Achilles  being  taught  a 
pugilistic  exercise  by  the  Centaur  Cheiron,  to  whom  his  father, 
Feleus,  had  entrusted  his  bringing  up.  (2)  Achilles,  di^uieed  as  a 
maiden  and  concealed  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedee,  is  recog- 
nised by  Odysseus.  A  sudden  call  to  arms  had  been  arranged  by 
Odysseus  in  order  that  Achilles  might  reveal  himself.  (3)  Hephae- 
stos  (Vulcan)  forges  the  armour  of  Achilles,  (4)  AdtiUes  drags 
the  body  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

[From  the  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  in  the  Mausoleum 
Koom  a  passage  leads  to  the  North- West  Staircase,  which  may  be 
conveniently  visited  from  this  point.] 
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THE   NORTH-WEST   STAIRCASE. 

S  U EJECT  .-^MOSAICS. 

On  the  wa.U  of  the  lower  part  of  this  staircase  is  placed  a  series 
of  MoBaics  obtained  in  1856  from  the  rooms  and  passages  of  a 
Roman  villa  at  Halicarnassos.  From  the  rude  character  of  tlie 
drawing,  execution,  and  material,  together  with  the  late  formn  of 
the  Greek  letters  employed  in  the  inscriptions,  it  is  beUeved  that 
these  Mosaics  belong  to  the  third  centurj  a.d.  The  designs  include 
a  Heriee  of  octagonal  medallions  representing  rosettes,  birds,  fish, 
masks ;  also  a  bust  personifying  Uie  city  of  Halicarnassos  and 
inscribed  with  that  name.  There  were  originally  companion  figures 
of  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berytus  (Beyrout). 

A  serien  of  Mosaics  from  a  room  decorated  with  animal 
scenes  included  the  group  of  two  hounds  and  an  ibex  (now  mounted 
in  two  parts)  ;  the  two  lions  which  originally  were  pursuing  a  goat 
and  charging  at  a  bull  respectively ;  the  dolphin  borders,  and, 
finally,  the  corner  piece,  no.  64.  Another  room  contained,  among 
other  subjects,  the  scene  of  Meleager  spearing  a  wild  animal,  and 
Atatanta  drawing  her  bow  at  a  lion  (which  is  now  lost).  The 
angles  of  a  large  composition  contained  winged  female  bust«,  repre- 
senting the  Seasons.  Those  of  Spring  and  Summer  (both  originally 
inscribed  with  their  names)  ate  partly  preserved. 

The  Mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase  wero  mostly 
obtained  from  excavations  at  Carthage  and  Utica  in  1B56-8.  Tliese 
Mosaics  also  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  Tlie  subjects  on  the 
second  flight  include  a  large  head  of  a  marine  deity,  presented  by 
Hudson  Uurney,  E^,  ;  a  fountain,  with  deer  drinking ;  fishermen 
in  a  boat,  fishing  with  linei)  and  surrounded  by  marine  creatures  ; 
a  perch  and  two  lobsters ;  Victory  holding  a  tablet,  on  which  is  a 
partially  preserved  Latin  inscription  relating  to  the  dedication  of  a 
building,  and  two  figures  beneath  holding  up  wreaths  ;  a  hunting 
scene  on  the  shores  of  a  lake,  on  which  are  two  boat«,  with  men 
hauling  in  the  endii  of  a  net  to  enclose  wild  animals. 

Above  the  second  landing  is  placed  a  Mosaic  representing  a 
Triton,  which  was  found  in  1872  in  a  Roman  building  within  the 
cireuit  wall  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 

On  the  wall  of  the  third  flight  of  stairs  are  parts  of  an  important 
Mosaic  from  Carthage.  The  whole  composition  consisted  of  figures 
of  the  Months,  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
a  Nijuare  ribbon  border.  Medallion  busts  of  the  Seasons  were  in 
the  angle.'j,  and  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  highly 
decorative  floral  scrolls  (see  the  diagram  from  Archseologia,  xxxtiii, 
pi.  9,  exhibited  on  the  wall).  The  extant  portions  of  the  composi- 
tion include  figures  personifying  March,  April,  July,  and  probably 
November,  with  busts  [lerMonifyiug  the  seasons  of  Spring  (associated 
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with  April)  and  Summer  (asBOciatod  with  July).  Summer  is  repre- 
sented by  a  swarthy  female  head ;  she  wears  a  gold  tore  and  ear- 
rings, aod  has  her  hair  decked  with  ears  of  cora. 

Above  the  top  flight  is  a  seriee  of  hunting  B<;«oe8,  one  of  which 
represents  a  mountoa  huntaman  leaving  his  castle,  and  another  a 
mounted  huntsman  who  has  lassoed  a  stag.  On  the  upper  landing 
is  a  mosaic  from  Pompeii,  worked  in  stones  of  unusually  small  size, 
with  Cupids  binding  a  lion. 

[Adjoining  the  head  of  this  staircase  is  the  First  Vase  Room 
(see  p.  192),  but  for  continuing  the  study  of  the  sculptures  we  return 
by  way  of  the  Egyptian  Uallery,  Nereid  Boom,  and  Elgin  Room  to 
the  Ephesus  Room.] 


THE   EPHESUS   ROOM.* 

SUBJECT  .-TEE   TEMPLE  OF  ABTEMIS  AT  EPHESUS. 
OTHER  SCULPTUBES  FBOM  EPHESUS,  ETC. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  ARTEMIS. 

The  sculptures  and  architectural  members  in  this  room  were  for 
the  most  pMli  found  by  the  late  Mr,  J.  T.  Wood,  in  the  course  of 
excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at 
EphesuB,  during  the  years  1800-1874.  A  few  additional  frag- 
ments of  marble  were  found  in  the  excavations  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  in  the  years  1904-6, 

The  great  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  which,  like  the 
Mausoleum,  ranked  among  the  Seven  Wonders,  was  built  to  take 
the  place  of  an  older  structure  which  had  been  burnt.  Considerable 
portions  of  both  temples  are  shown  on  the  two  sides  of  the  room. 
The  remains,  however,  of  the  early  temple  which  were  found  built 
into  the  substructure  of  the  later  temple  are  fragmentary,  and  have 
necessarily  been  put  together  in  a  conjectural  fashion.  As  r^ards 
the  history  of  this  earlier  temple,  we  know  that  it  was  begun  early 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  by  the  architects  Theodoros,  Chersiphron 
and  Metagenes,  and  was  in  course  of  construction  during  the  reign 
of  Croesus,  king  dt  Lydia,  about  550  b.c.  It  is  known,  from  a 
statement  of  Herodotus  [i.  92],  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  (see 
below),  that  Croesus  gave  most  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  at 
EphesuR. 
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The  Temple  oj  Artemis. 


:  Abcbaic  Teuple. 


29.  Base  of  sculptured  column.  The  base  haa  necessarily 
lieun  reconstructed  from  various  fragments,  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  t)elonged  originally  to  the  same  column,  but  the  combined 
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fragmeutH  serve  to  give  a  generaj  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
baae,  and  Bhow  that  the  older  temple  anticipates  the  use  of  columns 
sculptured  with  high  relief,  which  are  such  a  marked  featui-e  of  the 
later  temple. 

Below  the  sculptures  came  a  moulding  [shown  near  the  waUl 
which  contains  fragments  of  an  inscription,  restored  as  Bo[(riA<utj 
Kfi[o;iro<]  af[(^>c]<i'  ('  King  Croesus  dedicated  (the  column) '),  a 
confirmatioQ  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus  quoted  above. 

2726,  2727.  Two  Ionic  capitals,  restored  from  fragments 
in  the  same  manner. 

46.  The  cornice  of  the  archaic  temple,  which  has  been  built 
up  from  small  fragments,  like  the  base  and  capital,  is  unique  in 
form.  In  place  of  the  small  cornice  with  floral  decorations,  common 
in  later  temples,  the  archaic  temple  of  Artemis  wan  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  cornice  nearly  three  feet  high.  Lions'  heads  projected  at 
intervals,  and  drained  off  the  rain  water.  The  intervals  between 
the  lions'  heads  were  occupied  by  metope-tike  compositions,  carved 
in  a  delicate  early  style.  It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  separate 
groups  with  much  certainty,  although  the  subjects  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  conjectured.  An  attempted  restoration  of  a  combat 
between  a  Lapith  and  a  Centaur  is  exhibited.  The  frieze  also 
included  chariots  and  horses ;  warriors  in  chariots,  and  on  foot ; 
and  perhaps  scenes  with  Harpies  or  Sirens. 

The  Latbr  Tbhplb. 

The  early  temple,  the  fragmentary  remains  of  which  have  just 
been  described,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  The  Are  was  kindled  by 
Hei-ostratos,  an  Ephesian  citizen,  in  order  to  make  his  name 
immortal ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  happened  on  the  night  of  the 
birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  summer  of  356  B.C. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  waa  begun  forthwith.  Portions  of 
the  older  temple  were  used  as  materials  in  the  foundations  of  the 
new  building,  which  stood  on  the  same  ground.  Its  columns  were 
sold  by  auction ;  the  men  contributed  their  property  and  the  women 
their  ornaments  towards  the  cost  of  rebuOding.  It  is  said  that 
Alexander  {probably  about  334  B.C.)  offered  to  the  Ephesians  to 
bear  the  entire  cost,  if  he  were  allowed  to  have  his  name  inscribed, 
and  that  the  offer  was  declined.  The  older  temple,  however,  had 
the  dedicatory  inscription  of  Croesus,  and  fragments  remain  of 
similar  inscriptions  on  the  later  temple.  We  know  also  that  Priene 
hod  no  such  scruples  in  the  case  of  Alexander  (see  the  inscribed 
pilaster  in  the  Hall  of  Inscriptions). 

The  temple  waa  probably  finished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  decline  of  paganism.  The 
importance  to  the  town  of  the  worship  of  Diana  in  tie  first  century 
is  vividly  shown  by  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Epbeeus  and 
of  the  riot  raised  by  tradesmen  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
credit  of  the  goddess  (Actg  xix.). 
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The  extant  remains  of  the  temple  are  so  fragmentary,  and  in 
some  respects  so  peculiar,  that  the  reatoration  is  largely  conjectural. 
Ita  moBt  fltrikiog  architectural  feature  is  the  use  of  sculptured 
columns,  an  arrangement  adopted  from  the  archaic  temple. 

According  to  the  present  arrangeineDt  (fig.  41)  the  square 
sculptured  piers  are  surmounted  by  circular  sculptured  drums,  being 
the  lowest  drums  of  the  columns. 

ThU  combination  a  suggested  b^  the  fact  tbnC  the  square  bases  havo  been 
prepared  on  tbeir  upper  sarfaces  to  serve  aa  the  bods  of  circular  drums,  and 
as  the  circumferenoe  of  Che  prepared  bed  coinoides  with  that  of  the  best 
preserved  o(  the  sculptured  arums,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  two  were 
placed  in  contact.  See  the  exhibited  plans  and  restorations  by  Messrs. 
A,  S.  Murray  and  J.  C.  Watt,  according  to  which  the  piers  stand  on  one  of 
the  lower  steps  of  the  platform,  so  that  their  upper  surface  is  level  with  that 
of  the  stjlobate.  The  sculptured  drums  by  which  they  ate  surmounted  are 
thns  exactly  level  with  the  corresponding  drums  which  rest  on  the  stylobate. 
Ic  is,  however,  a  matter  of  conjecture  that  this  arrangement  was  employed, 
and  the  recent  excavations  failed  to  confirm  it. 

Beginning  at  the  left,  or  South  end  of  the  piers,  we  have : — 

1200-1203.  On  the  base  Heracles  and  an  Amamn  in 
combat  (1) ;  on  the  drum,  parts  of  four  figures  in  Persian  costume. 

1204-1206.  (Plate  XIV.)  On  the  base,  a  combat  between 
two  powerful  figures.  No  attributes  are  preserved,  but  the  forms 
of  the  figures  would  be  appropriate  to  a  combat  between  Heracles 
and  the  giant  Kyknos. 

On  the  drum, a  scene  commonly  thought  to  represent  an  incident 
in  the  story  of  Alcestls,  wife  of  Admetos,  who  consented  to  die  on 
behalf  of  her  husband,  and  was  rescued  from  the  clutch  of  Death 
by  Heracles.  See  the  Alcettis  of  Euripides  (translated  by  R. 
Browning,  in  BalauHion'g  Adventure).  If  so,  it  represents  a  version 
of  the  story  of  Alcestis  rather  difJ'erent  from  that  of  Euripides.  The 
central  woman  is  Alcestis.  Hermes  is  about  to  escort  her  to  the 
upi>er  world,  with  the  assent  of  Pluto  and  Persephone,  the  figures 
on  the  right.  The  winged  figure  is  Thanatos  (Death),  who  lias  been 
vanquLshed  by  Heracles  (the  watuhing  figure  on  the  left),  and  makes 
a  sign  to  Alcestis  to  start  on  her  way. 

1207-1211.  On  the  base,  Nereids  riding  on  Hippocamps  oi 
sea-horses.  On  the  drum,  a  group  of  standing  figures.  There  is  ni: 
clue  to  the  subject  represented, 

1212-1213.  On  the  base.  Victories  leading  animals  to 
sacrifice,  namely,  on  the  front  face  a  ram,  and  on  the  second  face 
a  bull.  On  the  drum  a  series  of  seated  and  standing  figures,  not 
identified. 

The  more  .strictly  archittw:tural  remains  of  the  temple  include 
the  following ;  - 

1220.  Base,  with  stylobate  and  lowest  drum  of  an  unsculptured 
column.  These  fragments  were  found  in  their  original  position  by 
Mr.  Wood,  and  have  been  re-erected  as  found.     They  came  from 
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the  column  which  was  near  the  middle  of  the  south  (long)  side  of 
the  temple. 

1223.  Ionic  capital,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  shaft,  partly  restored 
in  plaster.  The  eye  of  the  left  hand  volute  is  left  plain  and  ud- 
flnished,  and  shows  the  lines  and  compass  points  used  in  setting  out 
the  volutes. 

1224.  Restored  Ionic  capital,  combined  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  flutinga,  and  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  the  architrave.  Of 
this  architraTe,  or  of  the  corresponding  member  of  the  earlier 
temple,  Pliny  reports  that  it  was  placed  in  position  by  means  of 
bags  of  sand,  which  were  slowly  emptied.  The  central  slab  refused 
t^  fall  into  ita  place,  and  the  architect  went  to  bed  meditating 
suicide.  The  goddess,  however,  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and 
assured  him  that  she  bad  settled  the  stone.  In  the  morning  it  was 
found  in  its  place. 

1233.  Fragments  of  the  cornice  having  an  acanthus  ornament, 
sculptured  in  bold  relief,  and  deeply  undercut.  The  lion's  bead 
adjoining  is  equally  bold  work. 

MISCELLAHEOUS  SCULPTURES. 

Tliis  room  also  contains  a  certain  number  of  sculptures,  not 
(connected  with  the  temple  of  Artemis,  which  were  found  at  Kpbesus 
by  Mr,  Wood  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  the  temple.  They 
include — 

1246-1249.  Parts  of  a  frieze  from  the  front  of  the  stage  of 
the  Great  Theatre,  with  reclining  Satyrs. 

1263.  Unfiniehed  relief  of  a  Triton,  blowing  a  shell.  The 
subject  is  roughly  blocked  out,  but  is  nowhere  worked  to  its  final 
surface. 

1288.  A.  piece  of  untinished  palmette  moulding,  showing  how 
the  pattern  was  marked  out,  and  then  worked  in  detail. 

The  room  also  txintains  in  its  uorth.^ast,  and  south.east  corners, 
a  series  of  sculptures  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Hellenistic 
period.     Among  the  most  noteworthy  are : — 

1867.  A  fine  portrait-head  of  Alexander  the  Great  (fig.  42), 
probably  of  cout«mporary  Greek  work,  found  at  Alexandria.  This 
head  shows  finely  the  points  recorded  as  characteristic  of  Alexander, 
namely,  a  hon-like  mane  of  hair  rising  up  from  the  forehead,  a 
swimming  eye,  and  a  slight  turn  of  the  head  to  the  left  shoulder, 
in  conse(|uence  of  a  wound.  This  inclination  of  the  neck  is  said 
to  have  been  imitated  by  the  princes  who  shared  the  empire  of 
Alexander  (Plutarch,  Pyrrhm  viii,),  and  in  later  times  was  copied 
by  Caracalla  (see  p.  111). 

432.  A  colossal  draped  statue  of  Dionysos,  seated,  which 
formerly  surmounted  a  small  portico  dedicated  by  ThrasyllOB  to 
commemorate  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest.  Erected  after  320  b.c. 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  AtheniaQ  Acropolis, 
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1506.  Male  head  (from  Cyrenfi),  interesting  for  the  treatment 
of  the  eyes.  The  whites  of  the  eyee  remain,  as  inlaid  pieces  of 
marble,  surrounded  by  platee  of  bronze.  The  pupils,  now  wanting, 
were  inlaid  in  a  difTerent  colour. 

504,  Head  of  Hera  (1).  Ideal  female  head  wearing  a  lofty 
diadem.  The  hair  was  brought  to  the  back  of  the  head,  where  it 
was  tied  in  a  knot,  now  loet. 

1600.  A  fine  head  of  Hermes,  or  perhaps  Heraclen,  from 
the  Aberdeen  collection.  This  head,  which  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  has  lately  been  claimed  as  another 
original  work  by  the  hand  of  that  sculptor. 

1743.     A   head   of  Peraens,  with   pathetic  expression.      He 


Kig.  41.— Alaxandar. 

wears  a  winged  helmet,  but  the  left  wing  wae  separately  Httached 
and  is  now  wanting. 

1684.  Torso  of  a  Muse,  finelv  draped.  The  moulded  base  on 
which  the  Mtatue  stands  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  it.  If  so, 
the  inscription  records  that  the  statue  wbb  erefte<l  by  the  people  in 
honour  of  Theodoros,  and  that  tlio  sculptor's  name  was  Apollodoros, 
son  of  ^enon,  of  Phocaoa.     Foitnd  at  Erylkrae. 

1862.  Portrait  hea<l,  probably  of  a  [xiet,  wearing  an  ivy  wi-eath. 
An  interesting  example  of  half  idealised  portraiture  of  the  Alex 
antlrine  period. 

1510.  Sculptured  capital,  from  Salamis  (in  Cyprus)  with  the 
foreparts  of  winged  bulls.  Between  the  bulls  is  a  female  figure, 
which  terminates  below  the  waist  in  acanthus  stems  and  leaves. 
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This  uBe  of  the  bull  as  an  architectural  member  was  derived  by  the 
UreekN  from  the  Eaat,  and  particularly  from  Persia,  The  figure 
terminating  in  acanthus  scrolls  is  a  common  decorative  theme  in 
later  (Sreek  art,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  only  case  in  which  it  ia 
combined  with  the  winged  hulls. 

1697.  A  head  of  Venas  (1)  from  Rome,  which  retaiim  to  a 
marked  extent  the  fleuli  tint  with  which  ancient  sculpturee  were 
probably  oft«n  liovered,  although  in  most  cases  it  does  not  survive. 

[From  the  Ephesus  lloom  we  pass  through  the  Ante- room' (p.  14) 
and  Archaic  Room  (p.  2)  to  the  Third  Craeco- Roman  Room.] 


THE   THIRD  GRAECO-ROMAN   ROOM.* 

SUBJECT:     GRAECO-ROMAN  SCULPTURES. 

The  KculpturiK  exhilnUxl  in  thi.s  and  the  following  rooms  are  of 
the  inixtHl  cla,ss  which  is  known  as  Oraeco-RotnaU.  For  the  must 
j)art  they  have  been  found  in  Italy,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  were  made  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire  for 
Koinan  purchiiKei-s.  In  most  cases  they  are  not  original  works,  but 
copies  (rf  works  by  the  gre.Tt  Greek  masters,  as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  examples  extant  in  ditferent  museums,  of  the  fa^'ou^ite 
types.  Hence  the  Graeco-Roman  sculptures  are  marked  by  facility 
and  twhnical  excellence  of  work  rather  than  by  the  originality  <rf 
an  arti.st  working  at  first  hand. 

The  tank  of  grouping  the  cojiies  of  ench  type,  and  of  tracing  and 
naming  the  lost  originals  from  which  they  are  derived,  has  for  a 
long  time  exen-i.sed  the  ingenuity  of  aivhaeologiflts,  but  it  is  only  iu 
a  few  instanctis  that  fairly  certain  results  have  yet  been  obtainwl. 

In  (^lamiiilng  tha  Graero- Roman  sculptures,  the  visitor  mast  bear  in  mind 
that  they  have  iieea  considerably  restored,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
formerly  prevalent  in  Italy,  aod  in  particular  that  many  of  the  baodB.  fe«t, 
noses,  and  attributes  are  recent  additions.  Sucb  additions,  which  can  Dsoall]' 
be  detected  by  diHoronccs  in  tbc  colour  and  texture  of  the  marble,  must  M 
mentally  subtracted  before  one  statue  is  criticised  or  compared  with  another. 
In  many  casoa  also  the  surface  of  the  marble  has  been  worked  over  to 
obliterate  any  trace  of  corrosion.  This  latter  practice  wan  especially  mis- 
cbicvoUK,  since  it  increuscs  the  difliculty  of  diatini^uishing  Graeco-Koman 
works  from  original  »uii>tures  Iraiisporled  bv  tbc  KomaiiH  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  and  oblili'rates  the  sculptor's  tincBt  touches. 
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We  enter  from  the  Archaic  Room,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
note  the  following  : — 

1780.  A  head  of  a  youth,  perhaps  an  athlete,  with  his  hair 
tied  with  a  ribbon.  A  copy  of  an  original  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  li.c. 

1874.  Bust  known  oa  '  Clytid,'  the  portrait  of  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  with  a  slightly  lujuiline  nose  (Plate  XVI.,  fig,  2).  The 
bust  risee  from  the  midst  of  the  petals  of  a  flower,  and  hence 
Mr.  Townley  called  it  Clytie,  the  name  of  a  deserted  love  of  the  sun- 
god  Helios,  who  was  changed  into  a  flower  (Ovid,  IHetamorph.  IV., 
255-270).  The  head,  however,  is  evidently  a  portrait,  and  the 
manner  of  dressing  the  hair  shows  that  it  belongs  to  the  Augustan 
^e.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  besd  of  Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark 
Antony,  and  mother  of  Germanicus.  The  combination  of  a  bust 
with  leaves  or  petals  is  not  unw>mmon  in  later  art,  and  has  no 
particular  significance. 

Next  to  it  is  an  archaistic  relief,  lately  iicijuired,  of  a,  warrior, 
from  Khodes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  type  recurs  in  the  more 
wmiplete  relief  below  (no.  730),  with  a  heroified  warrior,  and  a 
woman  making  a  libation. 

2193.  Helief  in  a  pwiel,  with  part  of  a  Bacchanalian  rout, 
including  a  Maenad  in  frenzy,  and  two  young  Satyrs. 

2154.  OionysoB  receiving  a  libation  from  a  Maenad,  and  two 
Kutyrs,  appears  to  be  an  early  example  of  decorative  art,  akin  in  its 
intention  to  the  archaiatic  school  of  sculpture  (see  below,  p.  911). 

176d.  Asiatic  heul,  perhaps  a  personification  of  Persia.  A 
similar  headdress  occurs  on  the  Nereid  Monument,  the  tomb  of 
Payava,  ete. 

1548.  A  head  <^  Apollo  from  the  Castellani  collection,  which 
should  he  compared  with  the  replica  of  the  type  (1547)  from  the 
(liustiniani  and  Pourtale!4  collections.  These  heads  are  broken  from 
statues,  but  no  example  of  the  complet«  statue  ia  extant,  and  the 
original  motive  is  therefore  doubtful.  The  expression  of  the  hea<ls 
.settms  to  be  one  of  sorrow  rather  than  wrath,  or  musical  ecstaNy, 
all  which  interpretations  have  been  suggested. 

1860.  Heroic  heail,  with  the  forcible  rendering  of  the  muscles, 
and  free  undercutting  of  the  hair,  characteristic  of  the  Pergamene 
school  of  sculpture,  as  shown  by  the  reliefs  from  the  great  altar, 
now  at  Berlin. 

2191.  A  tablet  in  relief  (fig.  43),  representing  the  Apotheosia 
of  Homer.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  scene  are  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
and  the  nine  Muses  on  a  hill  in  which  is  a  cave.  Beside  it  is  a 
statue  iA  a  jMtet,  probably  of  some  victorious  poet,  who  <Iediciited 
the  relief.  In  the  lowest  line  of  the  relief,  Homer  is  cnthronei] 
between  kneeling  figures  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  behind  him,  with 
a  wreath,  are  Time  and  the  World  (sometimes  taken  to  be  |>ortraits 
of  a  prince  and  princess  of  the  Ptolemaic  {)eriod)  ;  before  him  are 
|K!i-s()iiification8  of  History,  Myth,  Poetry,  Tragedy  and  Comedy; 
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Nature,  Virtue,  Memory,  Faith,  Wisdom,  stand  in  a  group  on  the 
right.  The  relief  ia  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
Archelaos,  son  of  Apollonioe,  of  Prieni.  Probably  a  work  of  the 
third  century  ac. 


Xp)^tkaoi   AiroUui'tov  inoiijut  IIpDjMvt. 

1731.  Head  of  the  young  Heracles  wreathed  with  poplar. 
Several  replicas  esist  of  this  attractive  work,  which  is  thought  to 
bo  copied  from  an  original  by  Scopas. 

1732.  Head  of  a  young  Heroclee  with  the  bruised  and  broken 
ears  that  mark  a  pugilist. 

2190.  Relief  representing  the  visit  paid  by  Dionysoa  to  the 
house  of  a  mortal,  perhaps  Icarios,  an  Athenian  who  received  the 
god  with  hospitality,  and  was  taught  by  him  the  art  of  making  wine. 
Dionysos  appears  in  his  Indian  form,  bearded  and  corpulent,  and 
accompanied  by  his  train.  In  the  background  a  Satyr  is  decking 
the  house  with  festoons.  This  relief  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
very  few  authorities  for  the  appearance  of  an  Attic  dwelling-house, 
with  its  courtyard  and  outbuildings.  The  sculpture  ia  of  the 
younger  Attic  school. 

2194.  A  delicately  executed  relief,  probably  part  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian frieze,  with  a  figure  of  a  frenzied  Maenad  with  the  hind 
quarters  of  a  slain  kid. 

1&67.  Endymion  sleeping  on  Mount  liatmus.  Lucian 
describes  him  as  sleeping  on  a  rock,  with  his  cloak  spread  beneath 
him,  and  his  right  arm  bent  upwards  round  his  head. 

1598.  Aphrodite  from  the  Fourtales  collection,  of  a  broad 
ideal  type. 

1786.  Head  of  a  hero  (undetermined)  from  the  collection  of 
Samuel  Rogers.  A  fine  ideal  head.  The  restorations  ore  by  John 
Flaxman. 

2200.  A  circular  disk  with  a  relief  representing  Apollo  and 
Art«mis  destroying  the  cbUdren  of  NlobS,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  insolence  of  their  mother.  Many  of  the  types  occur  elsewhere, 
and  their  persistent  repetition  proves  that  the  tiguree  must  have  been 
copied  from  a  lost  original  of  high  reputation.  It  was  independent 
of  the  famous  group  now  at  Florence,  representing  Niobe  and  her 
chiklren,  although  in  certain  points  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  it. 

1677.  Cupid  sleeping,  with  the  attributes  of  Heracles,  his 
club,  bow,  arrows  and  lion  skin.  The  ancients  delighted  in  such 
conceits  as  the  present,  to  show  the  power  of  love  over  force. 

1596.  A  female  head,  perhaps  of  Aphroditd  (Venus),  from 
the  Towneley  collection.  This  head  was  formerly  called,  for 
fanciful  reasons,  Dion6,  the  mother  of  Aphrodite. 
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503.  Head  of  Amazon,  slightly  inclioed  to  the  left  and 
looking  dowQ,  with  an  expression  of  pain  on  the  face.  The  sharp 
parallel  lines  in  which  the  hair  is  worked  suggest  that  the  head  is 
copied  from  a  bronze  original.  It  belongs  to  iho  type  which  various 
archaeologists  have  assigned  to  Polycleitos.     The  complete  figure  Is 
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that  of  a  wounded  Amazon,  leaning  with  the  left  arm  on  a  pillar, 
and  having  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  top  of  the  bend. 

2729.  Head  of  a  Diadiunenos,  from  a  statue  of  a  youth 
binding  his  hair  with  a  fillet.  Compare  the  statue  from  Vaison  in 
the  First  Uraecu-Homan  lloom  (p.  lOS). 
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1754.  Statue  of  a  youth,  from  the  Westmacott  collecticm.  It 
is  a  graceful  and  pleasing  figure,  but  weak  in  the  anatomy  and 
execution.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  figure  ought  to  be 
restored,  with  the  right  hand  raised,  and  placing  a  wreath  upon 
the  head,  and  that  it  may  be  a  copy  of  the  statue  of  Kyniskoe  (a 
youthful  pugilist  at  Olympia)  by  Polycleitoe.  Beside  the  figure  is  a 
fine  replica  of  the  head  from  ApoUonia. 

601.  Statue  of  an  athlete  binding  a  fillet  (see  above),  a 
slightor  and  more  youthful  rendering  of  the  subject  than  the 
Diadumenos  of  Vaison.     From  the  Farnese  collection, 

1568.  Actaeon  devoured  by  his  houods.  He  had  discovered 
Artemis  bathing,  and  in  punishment  was  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
bis  own  hounds,  who  took  him  for  a  stag.  The  transformation  is 
suggested  by  the  stag's  horns  (which  are,  however,  in  this  case,  a 
restoration). 

1720.  Mithras  slaying  a  bull.  Mithras  was  the  Persian  sun- 
god,  whose  worship  became  popular  at  Rome  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  The  bull  which  Mithras  sacrifices  in  theee 
groups,  and  the  other  accessories,  are  symbolical  of  animal  life  and 
reproductive  power. 

1710.  Nymph  of  Diana,  seated  on  the  ground,  as  if  playing 
with  knucklebones.  This  figure  was  found  in  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  show  that  it  was  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 

1755.  A  figure  of  a  young  boy,  drawing  a  thorn  from  his  left 
foot,  over  which  he  bends  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  close 
attention.  The  subject  also  occurs  in  a  well-known  bronae  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Conservatori  at  Rome.  (See  a  cast  in  the  Gallery  of 
Casts.)  In  the  bronze  it  is  executed  in  a  more  formal  and  lees 
realistic  style.     The  relationship  of  the  two  figures  is  uncertain. 

1756.  Figure  from  a  group  of  two  boys  quarrelling  over 
knucklebones.     The  boy  is  biting  savagely  the  arm  of  his  adversary. 

1583.  Finely  modelled  torso  of  Aphroditfi.  The  fractured 
surfaces  have  been  cut  smooth,  for  a  restoration,  and  the  torso  was 
much  injured  in  a  fire  at  Richmond  House. 

1763.  Figure  of  an  athloto  standing,  preparing  to  throw  the 
disk.  Several  replicas  of  this  figure  are  extant,  which  point  to  a 
well-known  original,  but  the  sculptor  has  not  been  determined. 
The  torso  of  this  figure  is  ancient,  but  most  of  the  rest  is  restored. 

1636.  Dionysos  embracing  a  personification  of  the  \Tne — not, 
however,  the  youth  Ampfilos  (who  was  converted  into  a  vine, 
according  to  the  legend),  since  the  figure  is  clearly  female, 

1531.  Figure  of  Japiter,  with  the  eagle  of  the  Olympian 
divinity,  and  the  Cerberus  of  the  Infernal  Uod.  A  mixed  type, 
such  OS  became  common  in  lato  Roman  art. 

1560.  Life-sivie  statue  of  Artemis,  with  a  deer  in  her  left 
hand,  from  Rome.  When  first  discovered  there  were  traces  of  blue 
paint  along  the  edg&s  of  the  drapery,  in  imitation  of  the  archaic 
female  statues,  but  these  have  now  become  invisible. 

1746.     A  Satyrlc  flgare,  playing  on  the  flute.    This  figure,  of 
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which  the  lower  part  is  in  the  form  of  a  sqiwu-e  term,  has  been 
called  Midas,  who,  accx>rdiiig  to  FliDy,  was  inventor  of  the  pipe 
with  a  side  mouthpiece.  Aa,  however,  the  invention  of  the  instru- 
ment is  ako  assigned  to  Pan,  the  attribution  is  doubtful. 

1599.  Hermes  (or  Mercury),  from  the  Farnese  collection. 
Several  replicas  of  this  type  exist,  which  must  be  derived  from 
some  well-knowD  original,  nearly  akin  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 
'  In  one  instance  (the  '  Hermes  of  Andros ')  the  type  seems  to  have 
been  employed  to  represent  a  dead  person  in  heroified  form. 

On  the  right  of  the  staircase  is : — 

774.  Apollo  receiving  a  libation  from  Victory.  Numerous 
examples  are  known.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are  votive,  and 
that  in  selecting  as  their  subject  the  victory  of  Apollo  in  a  musical 
contest,  the  dedicators  indirectly  commemorated  their  own  triumph 
in  similar  exercises  of  skill. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
sculptures  grouped  at  this  end  of  the  room  are  in  the  archaistio 
style— that  is  to  say,  they  are  works  of  a  comparatively  lat* 
age  (third  to  first  century  B.C.),  deliberately  reproducing  the 
characteristics  of  an  archaic  period  (the  sixth  and  early  fifth 
centuries  B.C.). 

As  a  rule  they  copy  and  exaggerate  the  obvious  features,  such  as 
the  conventional  treatment  of  the  hair  and  folds  of  drapery,  but  fail 
to  catch  the  archwc  treatment  of  the  eyes,  noso,  and  mouth.  In 
some  cases,  however,  a  question  can  fairly  be  raised  whether  a  work 
ought  to  he  assigned  to  the  archaistic  or  the  genuinely  archaic  group. 

[The  circular  staircase,  in  the  apse  at  the  end  of  this  gallery, 
descends  to  the  Graeco- Roman  Basement  and  Annex.] 


THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  BASEMENT 
AND  ANNEX. 

SUBJECT.— OSAECO-SOMAtf  AND  ETRUSCAN 
SCULPTURES. 

These  rooms  contain  a  number  of  Oraeco-Roman  sculptures,  for 
the  most  part  of  subordinate  interest,  and  examples  of  Etruscan  art. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  objecte  in  the 
Annex  should  apply  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Department. 
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UrABOO-ROHAH   ScOLPTtJRBB. 

In  tlio  Basement,  legiiming  on  the  left  of  the  staircase,  i 


2206.  Relief  in  black  granite  from  Canopus  in  Egypt  (fig.  44). 
Jlermes  with  lyre  and  herald's  staff  (caduceus).  An  early  example 
of  an^haiHtic  work. 

2617.  A  chair  for  use  in  the  hot  bath,  shap«l  externally  like 
a  uliariot. 

1766,   1766.     Two   realistic  ntatues   of  fkhermen,  with    Huh 


Such  re)>resentationH  of  rustic  life  are  believed  to  have  lieen 
developed  in  the  school  of  Alexanilria. 

1768.  Ethiopian  tumbler,  balanced  on  a  small  crocodile,  with 
his  legs  in  air. 

1557.  Marsyas,  tied  to  a  pine-tree,  awaiting  his  punishment 
at  the  instance  of  Apollo. 

Above  is  (49*)  a  mosaic,  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  an  over- 
turned basket  of  fish,  eels,  etc. 

3rd  bay.     Architectural  fragments. 

4th  bay.  790.  This  relief  represents  the  nymph  Cyiend  in 
the  act  of  strangling  a  lion,  while,  to  commemorate  this  triumph,  a 
crown  is  held  over  her  head  by  Libya.  The  elegiac  quatrain  beneath 
records  the  dedication  of  the  relief  by  one  Carpoe.  According  to 
the  legend  told  by  Pindar  (Pijth.  ix.,  26),  Cyrene  was  a  Thessalian 
maiden.  Apollo  saw  her  slaying  a  lion  in  the  valleys  of  Pelion, 
while  guarding  her  father's  flocks.  He  became  enamoured  of  ber 
and  carried  her  oil'  to  the  part  of  Libya  which  afterwards  bore  her 
name.     According,  however,  to  another  form  of  the  l^end,  she  had 
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freed  a  part  of  Libya  from  the  ravages  of  a  lion,  and  it  is  probably 
in  connexion  with  this  later  It^nd  tluit  Libya  is  introduced  crowning 
Cyreod  in  the  relief.     Compare  the  statue,  no.  1384. 


Pig.  4G.— Aphrodite. 

2215.  The  small  relief  in  this  bay,  with  two  dc^  attacking  a 
hoar,  is  one  of  the  very  few  sculptures  which  belonged  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Sculpture  collections  of 
the  Museum. 

2608.     Console  or  keystone  of  an  arch,  with  a  figure  of  Victory. 

52*.     Mosaic,  with  eight  Mediterranean  fish. 

53*.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  portion  of  a  large  mosaic 
pavement  (fig.  itj),  found  in  1856  in  the  Roman  villa  at  Halicar- 
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nassos.  Aphrodite  is  risiDg  from  the  sea,  seated  ia  a  targe  eliell, 
supported  by  two  Tritons.  iShe  holds  a  mirror  io  one  haiid,  and 
wrings  a  tress  of  hair  with  the  other. 

Along  the  window-side  of  the  room  are  miscellaneous  Graeco- 
Roman  sculptures  and  mosaics.  Among  the  Utter  is  (64*)  a  mosaic, 
from  the  corridor  of  the  Roman  villa  &t  Halicaroaesos,  with  a  bay 
wreath,  containing  words  of  good  omen — '  Health  !  Long  life  !  Joy  ! 
Peace  !     Cheerfulness  !     Hope  ! ' 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  various  altars,  fountains,  vases, 
etc.  See  also  four  disks,  with  Bacchic  subjects  in  low  relief.  These 
disks  were  mounted  on  central  pivots,  and  served  as  revolving 
shutters  for  ventilators  (fig.  46). 


Etruscak  Sculptorks,  btc. 

Ist  bay.  A  reconstruction  of  the  tomb  known  as  the  'Urotta 
Dipinta,'  at  Bomarzo,  with  facsimiles  of  the  wall  paintings,  which 
consist  of  figures  of  Hippocamps,  etc.,  and  a  highly  oonventionali/^d 
frieze  of  waves  and  dolphins.  The  sarcophagus  (65*)  is  that  which 
was  found  in  the  tomb.  The  cover  is  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  at  each 
end  of  which  sits  a  Sphinx  ;  on  the  ridge  tile  is  a  serpent  coiled  in 
a  knot.  The  pediments  and  the  ends  A  the  joint  tilee  on  the  roof 
are  ornamented  with  masks  of  Medusa.  On  the  front  and  back  of 
the  sarcophagus  are  reliefs  representing  Etruscan  deities.  At  one 
end  of  the  sarcophagus  are  a  Gryphon  and  lion  devouring  a  stag, 
and  below  this  two  lions  devouring  a  bull. 

2nd  bay.  The  four  large  sarcophagi  were  found  together  in  a 
tomb  at  Toecanella, 

66*,  Saixophagus.  On  the  lid  a  recumbent  male  figure  holding 
a  bowl ;  on  the  front,  two  marine  monsters  in  relief. 

67'.  Sarcoph^^.  On  the  cover  is  a  male  figure  reclining. 
On  the  front  is  a  relief  representing  a  winged  male  figure  leading  a 
chariot,  attended  by  three  lictors  with  fageet  (the  executioner's  axe 
and  rods)  and  a  trumpeter ;  above  this  is  an  Etruscan  inscription. 

58*.  Sorcophagus.  On  the  cover  a  recumbent  figure  with  a 
two-handled  cup  ;  on  the  front  is  a  relief  representing  Soylla  over- 
powering two  male  figures. 

69*.  Cover  of  a  sarcophagus.  Draped  female  figure  reclining. 
Underneath  ore  reliefs  representing  a  bearded  head  with  Phrygian 
cap,  and  on  each  side  a  boy  riding  on  a  sea  monster. 

Above,  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  small  series  of  Etruscan 
sepulchral  chests. 

3rd  bay.  60*.  Sepulchral  um,  in  the  form  of  a  seated  male 
figure,  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  waist 

61.*  Sarcophagus  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Chariots,  Cometo 
(Tarquinii).  On  the  front  and  back  are  scenes  in  relief  from  the 
Taking  erf  Troy  (Iliupersis).  At  one  end  is  a  scene  which  appears 
to  represent  the  quarrel  of  Achillea  and  AgamemnOQ  ;  above  this 
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is  an  Etnutcati  inscriptiua,  luuch  injured.  At  the  other  end  the 
relief  eeems  to  represent  NeoptolemOB  slaying  Folyxena. 

62*.  Placed  upon  this  sarcophagus,  but  independent  of  it,  is  a 
cover  of  a  earcophagus,  from  the  Grotta  del  Triclinio  at  Cometo. 
Female  figure  holding  a  Bacchic  staff  and  a  two-handled  cup ;  at 
her  aide  a  deer. 

63*.  Sarcophagus  with  the  death  of  Eteocles  eiad  Polyneikes 
before  Thebes.  A  thunderbolt  sent  by  Zeus  marks  the  end  of  the 
combat. 

4th  bay.  Sepulchral  urns,  including  two  {64*,  66')  with  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  HlppolytOB  ;  his  horses  are  terrified  by  the 
bull  sent  by  Poseidon. 

66*.     On  the  front  Achilles  slaying  Troilos. 

67*.  On  the  front  OrcHtes  and  Pylades slaying  Clytaemnestra 
and  Aegisthos,  her  paramour. 

This  bay  also  contains  (68*)  a  wheel  for  raising  water.  It  was 
found  in  the  Roman  workings  of  the  Rio  Tinto  copper  mine,  and 
is  an  exceptional  piece  of  ancient  carpenter's  work. 

.5th  bay.  Copy  of  a  painted  tomb,  with  a  central  sculptured 
column,  found  at  Vulci.  The  two  crouching  Uoos,  now  placed 
inside  the  entrance,  originally  flanked  the  tomb  on  the  outside. 

[A  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  room  leads  to  the  Gallery 
of  Caste.] 


THE   GALLERY  OF  CASTS. 

SUBJECT: -SELECT  CASTS  OF  ANTIQUE  SCULPTURE. 

The  casts  from  sculpture  here  shown  are  designed  to  serve  as  a 
supplement  to  the  series  of  original  sculptures  in  the  principal 
gatleriee.  They  consist  of  reproductions  of  typical  works  preserved 
elsewhere,  and  important  as  illustrating  the  general  history  of 
classical  sculpture.  The  collection  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  was 
formed  by  the  late  Walter  Copland  Perry  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Muqeum  in  1884,  and  which  was  transferred  to  the  British  Museum, 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1907.  Other  costs  have  been  added, 
which  were  previously  in  the  British  Museum,  or  have  been  subse- 
quently acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  casts  in  the  Perry  collection 
from  originals  in  the  British  Museum  were  not  included  in  the 
transfer,  and  casts  from  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the 
temple  at  Aegina,  are  shown  in  the  Elgin  Room  and  Archaic  Room. 

The  series  begins  with  the  earliest  works  in  the  corner  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  The  visitor  then  passes  round  the  room  with 
the  left  hand  to  the  wall.  The  reliefs  on  the  screens  ore,  broadly 
speaking,  a  parallel  series  to  the  sculptures  of  the  north  side  of  the 
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room,  and  the  figures  along  the  central  gangway  are  a  parallel  eeriee 
to  thoRe  on  the  south  or  far  side  of  the  room. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  priQcipal  objects  in  the  gallery : — 

Screen  A  1.  Casts  of  aculpturee  excavated  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans 
in  the  Palace  of  Cnoseoe,  in  Crete,  assigned  to  toe  fifteenth  century 
B.C.  (see  p.  194).  These  include  a  male  torso  wearing  a  lily  necklace, 
an  arm  holding  a  vase,  a  head  of  a  bull,  et«.  "She  originals  are 
executed  in  coloured  gesso  dure.  Other  Cretan  object*  here  repre- 
sented by  casts  are  a  sculptured  jar  of  limeetone,  a  frieze  of  rosettce 
and  spirals  in  timeetone  resembling  porphyry,  and  a  sculptured 
chair,  in  gypsum,  Boraetimes  called  the  Throne  of  Minos. 

North-west  comer.  Bas-relief  from  the  '  Gate  of  Lions '  at 
Mycenae  (see  p.  3).  The  Hona  stand,  heraldically  disposed  on  each 
side  of  a  column,  closely  akin  to  some  discovered  in  Crete.  They 
were  seen  and  mentioned  by  the  ancient  traveller  Pausanias. 
'  Parts  of  the  circuit  walls  are  still  left,  including  the  gate,  which 
is  surmounted  by  lions.  These  also  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopes.'  Near  the  Gate  of  Lions  is  a  panel  of  a  decorated  ceiling, 
of  the  same  early  period,  from  Orchomenos. 

In  the  comer  of  the  room  is  the  Apollo  of  Orchomenos,  an  early 
and  coarse  rendering  of  the  nude  male  form.  In  the  centre  of  the 
gangway  is  the  Hera  of  Samos,  a  column-shaped  figure,  inscribed 
with  a  dedication  by  one  Cheramyes  to  Hera. 

Between  the  first  two  windows  are :  an  early  Athene,  from  the 
Acropolis ;  a  colossal  statue,  probably  one  of  the  brothers  Cleobis 
and  Biton,  from  Delphi ;  the  Artemis  of  Nikandra,  found  at  Delos 
in  1878.  A  metrical  inscription  down  the  side  records  that 
the  figure  was  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  Nikandra,  daughter  of 
Deinodikos. 

Screen  A  2.  Examples  of  early  Greek  reliefs.  In  the  centre  is 
a  cast  of  a  bronze  tripod  panel,  from  Olympia.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  firm  and  unhesitating  drawing  of  the  established 
decorative  forms  with  the  weak  and  tentative  outlines  of  the  subject- 
group  (Heracles  and  the  Centaur). 

At  one  end  of  the  screen,  two  of  the  votive  figures  of  women 
(perhaps  priestosses),  which  were  found  in  the  excavations  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens.  One  is  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  original. 
At  the  other  end  is  the  Moschophoros,  a  figure  of  a  man  carrying 
a  calf,  and  draped  in  a  close-fitting  leather  jacket,  from  the 
Acropolis. 

Screen  B  I.  Three  earlygrave-reliefs  withstandingmale  figures. 
Next  the  gangway  is  a  coloured  facsimile  of  part  of  one  of  the  figures 
from  the  Acropolis.  Behind  it  is  a  cast  of  a  singular  head  of 
Phoenician-Ilwrian  (T)  style,  found  at  Elche  in  Spain,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  screen  is  an  early  winged  figure  from 
Delos,  commonly  known  as  the  Victory  of  Archermos,  though  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  inscription,  which  would  confirm 
the  attribution,  belongs  to  this  figure. 
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Screen  B  2.  Early  reliefs  ahowmg  the  female  aod  draped  human 
figure. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  wall  are : — { 1 )  Archaic  reliefs 
from  a  temple  at  Assos  in  Asia  Minor ;  (2)  Reliefs  from  one  of  the 
so-called  Treasuries  (or  buildings  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  different  statue)  at  Delphi.  The  reliefs  here  shown  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Siphuians,  and  alternatively  of  the 
CnidtanB.  The  former  attribution  is  probably  preferable.  The 
subjects  are  the  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Leukippoe  by  the  Dioscuri, 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  the  war  of  the  Uods  and  Giants. 

Screen  C  1  has  also  two  Delphic  sculptures,  namely,  the  Dioscuri 
and  the  hero  Idas  driving  cattle,  being  one  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Treasury  of  Sicyon  ;  and  Theseus  in  combat  with  an  Amazon,  a 
metope  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians. 

Below,  Attic  reliefs  of  the  5th-4th  centuries  B.C.  Nos.  2704, 
2699  have  a  rich  acanthus  decoration. 

At  the  end  of  the  screen  is  the  '  Apollo  of  Tenea,'  a  compara- 
tively advanced  example  of  the  nude  male  type,  probably  representing 
Apollo. 

Screen  C  2.  Two  fine  Attic  reliefs,  viz.,  Iil9,  Relief  of  Hegeso, 
who  is  seen  taking  a  necklace  from  a  box  which  is  held  by  a  servant 
standing  before  her  ;  620,  Relief  of  Ameinokleia,  who  is  engaged 
with  a  girl  adjusting  her  left  sandal. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gangway  are  the  Athenian  Tyranni- 
cides, Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  from  Kaples.  The  figures  are 
copies  of  a  group  dedicated  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  window  are  the  Discobolos  of  Myron 
(Vatican)  and  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Discobolos  in  the  Lancelotti 
Palace  at  Rome,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  marble  in  the 
Second  Graeco-Roman  Room.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Lancelotti 
replica  gives  the  correct  pose  of  the  heads  (cf.  fig.  47).  Beside  the 
Discobolos  is  the  Marsyas  of  Myron,  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  group 
of  Athene  throwing  away  the  flutee  in  disgust,  and  Marsyas, 
ostenislied,  about  to  pick  them  up. 

2688.  Charioteer  (the  original  is  in  bronze)  from  Delphi, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Polyzalos  of  Syracuse 
about  478  B.C.  On  the  supposition  that  polyzalos  occurring  in  the 
inscription  is  an  epithet,  the  charioteer  has  been  attributed  to  the 
chariot  group  of  Battos  of  Cyrene,  by  Amphion  of  Cnoesos.  In 
that  cofM  Pausanios  mistook  the  sex  of  the  figure,  sijice  he  calls  the 
charioteer  Cyrene. 

Screen  D  1.  Relief  of  Dexileos,  a  knight  who  fell  in  un  action 
on  Corinthian  territory  in  394  b.c. 

Screen  D  2.     Later  Attic  reliefs. 

At  the  end  of  the  screen  is  the  Apollo  of  Fiombino,  a  broiue  in 
the  Louvre  of  late  archaic  style. 

Screen  E  1.     Later  Attic  reliefs. 

At  the  ends  of  screens  E  and  F  are  replicas  of  the  statue 
attributed  to  Polycleitos,  known  as  the  Diadumenos,  a  young  athlete 
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tying  a,  fitlet  about  his  head  (cf.  p.  108).  The  uae  txipy  was 
excavated  at  Deloe,  and  the  other  in  at  Madrid. 

At  the  end  of  Screen  (i  is  the  Naples  copy  of  the  companion 
work  of  Polycleitfls  known  an  the  Doryphoros,  a  young  spear-bearer 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  large  relief  from  Eleusis,  probably  of  a 
votive  character,  and  representing  Triptoleniot;  between  Demeter 
and  Persephone.  He  may  be  rec-eiving  ears  of  corn  from  the  former 
and  a  wreath  from  the  latter,  but  this  interpretation  has  been  much 
disput«d. 

Along  the  upper  part  of  this  wall  is  the  West  frieze  of  the 
Theseion   at   Athens,  representing  the  battle  of   the  Lapiths  and 

Next  on  the  right  are  reliefs  from  the  balustrade  which  sur< 
rounded  the  platform  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory 
at  Athens.  Victories  are  represented  as  leading  a  bull  to  sacrifice, 
decking  a  trophy,  loosening  a  sandal,  etc. 

Below  the  f  rie?.e  are :  — 

(1)  The  Wounded  Amazon  of  the  Capit«line  tj-pe.  If  correctly 
restored  the  right  hand  would  be  leaning  on  a  spear,  while  the  left 
hand  would  raise  drapery  to  the  wound.  This  type  of  Amazon  is 
generally  assigned  to  Cresilas  (about  440-435  b.c). 

(2)  The  so-called  Apollo  deile  Ternie,  which  was  found  in  the 
IxkI  of  the  Tiber  in  18!)1.  It  appears  to  be  a  (.iraeco-Roman  copy  of 
an  Attic  work,  slightly  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 

(3)  '  Apollo  on  the  omphalos,'  a  figure  akin  to  the  Cboiseul- 
Uouflier  Apollo  in  the  Archaic  Room  (p.  11).  The  figure  is  bo 
nanied  because  it  has  sometimes  been  placed  on  a  sculptured  Apolli- 
nine  Delphic  '  omphalos '  found  at  the  same  tinie,  but  whether  this 
arrangement  is  correct  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

On  the  end  wall,  facing  the  gangway,  are  models  and  casts 
illustrating  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (about 
460  B.C.). 

The  metopes  show:  (1)  Heracles  subduing  the  Cretan  bull; 
('2)  Heracles  supporting  lieaven  on  his  .shoulders  in  relief  of  Atlas, 
who  brings  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides  ;  (■()  Athene  seated,  from  a 
metope  showing  the  slaying  of  the  Stymphalian  binls. 

The  East  ]>ediment  (yvm  the  reduced  model)  showed  the  pre- 
parations for  the  cliariot  race  between  Pelops  and  Oenomaos  for  the 
hand  of  Hippodameia,  daughter  of  Oenomaos.  The  sculptures  are 
assigned    by   Pausanias   to    Faionios,   author   of    the   Victory   (see 

The  West  pediment  (see  the  reduced  mo<lel)  shows  the  battle  of 
Centaurs  and  Lapiths  in  the  presence  of  Apollo.  This  group  is 
jussigned  by  Pausanias  to  Alcamenes, 

Casts  of  five  heads  from  the  pediments  give  the  true  scale  of  the 
sculptures. 

Screen  F  '2.     Later  Attic  reliefs. 

Screen  G  1  (above).  The  so-called  Ludo^isi  Medusa,  which  is  in 
fact  the  head  of  a  dying  woman,  of  the  Pei^mene  school  of  sculpture ; 
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the  Rondanini  Medusa,  in  which  the  Medusa's  niask  is  represented 
as  of  formal  beauty,  in  place  of  the  older  and  cruder  form  with 
protruding  tongue. 

Below  ia  the  so-called  '  Ludovisi  Throne,'  now  in  the  Museo 
delle  Terme  at  Rome.  The  purpose  of  this  object,  and  tbe  interpre- 
tation of  its  reliefs,  must  necessarily  be  considered  with  reference  to 
a  corresponding  composition  now  in  the  MuNeum  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Boston,  U.S.A.  (see  the  exhibited  illustration).  It  is  suggested  by 
Prof.  Studniczka,  who  has  published  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
whole  (Jahrb.  d.  Arch.  Inst.,  xxvi.),  that  the  two  objects  are  the 
halves  of  a  sculptured  altar ;  that  the  principal  reliefs  show : 
(Ludovisi  relief)  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  from  the  sea  and  her 
reception  by  the  Hours ;  (Boston  relief)  Eros  with  the  scales, 
weighing  out  the  portions  of  the  year  to  be  spent  by  Adonis  with 
bis  terrestrial  spouse  (A])hrodite)  and  hia  spouse  below  (Persephone). 
The  side  reliefs  show  (Ludovisi  relief)  two  aspects  of  Aphrodite,  and 
(Boston  relief)  Adonis  and  an  old  nurse  tending  the  tree  Myrrha, 
into  which  the  mother  of  Adonis  suffered  metamorphosis.  The 
period  of  the  work  is  perhaps  that  of  the  close  of  the  archaic  style, 
immediately  after  the  Persian  wars. 

Screen  0  :i.  Reliefs  in  the  archaiatic  (or  affected  archaic)  style. 
(Compare  p.  93.) 

Proceeding  round  the  room,  we  pass  :— 

The  Utustiniani  Hestia,  also  a  work  of  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent,  B.C.,  but  apparently  akin  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia  (see  below). 

Eirene  and  Ploutoa  {t'.e.  Peace,  and  Wealth,  her  child)  by 
Cephisodotos,  father  of  Praxiteles. 

Cast  of  a  statue  of  Victory,  by  Paionios  of  Mende.  Victory 
is  supposed  to  be  moving  forward  through  mid-air.  One  foot  reste 
lightly  on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  beneath  which  is  a  rock.  On  the 
pedestal  was  an  inscription  (see  cast)  recording  that  the  Victory  was 
offered  as  a  tithe  of  spoil  to  Olympian  Zeus  by  the  Meesenians  and 
Naupactians,  and  tliat  the  sculptor  was  Paionios  of  Mendd.  The 
inscription,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  policy,  is  not  explicit  as  to  the 
war  in  which  the  spoil  was  taken.  Pausanias  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  referred  to  a  war  of  the  Messenians  against  tbe  Acamanians 
(452  B.C.)  ;  but  tlie  Messenians  of  his  time  supposed  that  the  statue 
waa  erected  soon  after  the  campaign  against  the  Spartans  at  iSphac- 
teria  in  425  B.C.  Discovered  by  the  German  excavators,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Olympia. 

In  front  of  the  pedestal  is  the  famous  Hermes,  resting,  from 
Herculanoum.  The  original  is  in  the  National  Museum  at  Naples, 
and  is  probably  after  a  work  of.  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  of  the  school  of 
LysippuH. 

Hermes  and  the  babe  Dionysos.  The  marble  original  was  found 
in  the  Temple  of  Hera,  at  Olympia,  in  1 877.  The  statue  is  assigned 
to  Praxiteles,  on  the  authority  of  Pausaniaa  (V.  17.  3).  The  child 
on  the  left  arm  of  Hermes  is  stretching  out  his  hand  to  some  object, 
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probably  &  bunch  of  gr&pes,  held  out  in  the  missing  right  hand  of 
the  god. 

Aphrodite  of  Cnidos.  From  the  Vatican  replica  of  the  statue  oi 
Aphrodite  entering  the  bath,  by  Praxit«lea.  The  statue,  which  was 
given  by  Praxiteles  to  the  city  of  Cnidon,  is  identified  from  coins. 
Another  replica  of  the  subject,  from  Munich,  is  in  the  middle 
gangway. 

The  sculptures  in  the  corner  of  the  room  are  connected  with  the 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  once  stood  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Rome.  Whether  the  group  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles  or 
Scopas  was  a  matter  of  controversy  even  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  The 
best  known  examples  of  the  types  of  the  group  are  now  in  the  Uffizi 
Museum  at  Florence.  The  costs  here  shown  are  (1)  Niobe  and  her 
youngest  daughter,  from  the  Uflizi ;  (2)  a  replica  of  the  head  of 
Niobe,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby 
Pork  ;  (3)  a  torso  of  one  of  the  daughters  c^  Niobe,  in  the  Chiara' 
monti  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 

The  reliefs  in  this  comer  of  the  room  are  from  the  tomb  of  Gjol< 
Baachi,  in  Lycia.  The  wall  of  the  enclosure  (or  temenot)  of  the  tomb 
wos  covered  with  reliefs  of  a  pictorial  character.  The  scenes  repre- 
sented on  the  slabs  here  shown  are  (1)  an  attack  on  a  city — 
presumably  Troy ;  (2)  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  by 
Odysseus  and  Telemachus.  The  reliefs  are  probably  <^  the  middle 
of  the  5th  cent.  b.c. 

Proceeding  along  the  south  gangway  we  pass  {on  the  left)  the 
Aphrodite  of  Capua  and  the  Aphrodite  of  Aries  and  (on  the  right) 
the  Aphrodite  of  Melos,  otherwise  known  as  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
The  statue  was  found  in  the  island  of  Melos  (French  Milo) 
in  1820,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  restoration  and  date 
are  equally  matters  of  controversy,  but  the  statue  seems  to  be 
4th-3rd  cent.  B.C. 

The  large  sarcophagus  with  combats  of  Greeks  and  Amazons  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna.  It  was  brought  to  Germany  from 
the  Levant  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571). 

On  the  left  of  the  gangway  is  the  Apoxyomenos,  or  athlete 
scraping  off  oil  with  a  strigil.  Found  in  Trostevere,  Bome,  in  1849, 
and  formerly  regarded  as  a  work  of  Lysippus.  The  recent  discovery 
of  a  contemporary  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Agias,  by  Lysippus  (see 
cast  of  the  head),  has  thrown  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this 
attribution. 

The  bust  of  Athene,  or  Pallos,  is  from  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  known,  from  its  place  of  discovery,  as  the  Pallas  of  Velletri. 
It  is  an  unidentified  type,  probably  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C. 

The  Belvedere  Apollo  was  found  (perhaps  near  Antium)  before 
1500  A.D.  It  stands  in  the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere  at  the  Vatican. 
Correctly  restored,  it  is  probable  that  the  god  held  a  bow  in  the 
stretched-out  left  hand  and  a  brunch  of  laurel  in  the  right.  [The 
view  current  in  recent  years  that  Apollo  held  an  Kgis  in  the  left 
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hand  cannot  be  mamtainecl.]    The  date  of  the  original,  from  which 
the  Vatican  statue  is  a  modified  copy,  is  still  uncertain. 

A  finely  draped  portrait  statue  of  a  Roman  lady,  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  ia  now  in  the  Museum  at  Dresden.  The  type  of  draped 
figure  appears  to  go  back  to  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

The  triangular  tripod  base,  commonly  known  as  the  Altar  of  the 
Twelve  Gods  (in  the  Louvre),  gives  figurea  (considerably  restored) 
of  the  twelve  god^,  grouped  in  pairs,  viz.,  Zeus  and  Hera,  Poseidon 
and  Bemeter,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Hephaestoa  and  Athene,  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  Hermes  and  Heetia. 

The  bronze  figure  of  the  '  Praying  Boy,'  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  is  probably  after  a  fourth 
century  type. 

The  chair  (no.  2709)  is  from  the  chair  of  the  priest  of  Dionysos 
of  Eleutherae  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens. 

The  following  casts  are  from  some  of  the  best  known  works 
of  ancient  art.  The  '  Ludovisi  Aree '  is  seated  in  an  easy  pose, 
with  a  figure  of  Eros  on  the  ground  between  his  legs — perhaps 
after  a  work  of  Scopas.  The  '  Borghese  Gladiator '  (Louvre)  is  a 
figure  of  an  armed  heroic  warrior,  probably  in  combat  with  a  horse- 
man. Signed  with  the  name  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus  (2nd  cent.  B.C.). 
The  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill  at  Rome  in  1506,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  A  work  of  the 
Uhodian  School,  about  100  B.C. 

On  the  wall  is  a.  long  frieze  of  the  marriage  procession  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Amphitrito  (Munich).  It  has  been  lately 
identified  as  forming,  with  other  reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  the  sculptured 
decoration  of  an  alter  which  stood  before  a  temple  of  Neptune 
erected  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarhua  in  commemoration  of  a  naval 
victory  gained  at  Brindisi  in  42  B.C. 

The  colossal  relief  on  the  wall  is  a  scene  from  the  frieze  of  the 
great  altar  of  Zeus  at  Pergamon,  erected  by  Eumenea  II.  about 
180-170  B.C.  The  subjects  are  teken  from  the  war  of  the  Gods  and 
Uiants.  In  this  group  Athene,  crowned  by  Victory,  slays  a  young 
Giant,  for  whom  intercesBion  is  made  hy  his  mother  Earth,  half 
issuing  from  the  ground.  The  Pergamene  school  of  sculpture  was 
noted  for  ite  treatment  of  rough  and  barbarous  typee,  with  shaggy 
hair,  and  strong  action. 

The  figures  in  front  of  the  relief,  namely,  two  Persians,  a  dead 
Amazon,  and  an  old  Uaul,  are  also  from  works  of  the  Pergamene 
school.  They  are  reproductions  of  figures  in  a  series  of  votive 
groups  dedicated  by  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamon  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  (about  200  b.c.)  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Galatians,  or  Gaols.  The  dying  Gaul  (or  so-called  Dying  Gladiator) 
on  the  opposite  side  is  a  work  of  the  same  school. 

We  return  to  the  east  end  of  the  central  gangway,  and  observe  :— 

A  replica  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxitolee  in  the  Munich 
(ilyptothek,  already  mentioned  above. 

The  Satyr  (or  '  Faun '),  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.     This 
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famous  statue  is  probably  a  copy  of  tlie  Satyr  of  Praxit«le&  in  the 
Street  of  Tripods  at  Athens,  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  famous 

The  '  Apollino,'  or  statue  of  a  young  Apollo,  in  the  Uflizi  at 
Florence,  is  probably  a  work  of  Praxiteles  or  one  of  bis  pupils. 

The  Apollo  Sauroctonofi  of  the  Vatican  represents  ApoUo  as  a 
youth  idly  trying  to  pierce  a  lizard  with  an  arrow  held  in  his 
band.  This  also  was  a  work  of  Praxitelee,  preserved  to  us  in 
many  copies. 

The  bronze  praying  youth  from  Virunum  (now  at  Vienna)  was 
dedicated  by  two  freedmen,  whose  names  are  engraved  on  his  thigh. 
It  is  probaoly  a  Graeco-Roman  copy,  of  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
from  a  Greek  Htatue  of  a  young  athletic  victor. 

The  running  figure  of  Hypnos  (Sleep)  from  Madrid  is  of  the 
same  type  a^  the  bronze  head  in  the  fironze  Room  (cf.  p.  182),  and 
has  been  employed  to  give  the  correct  pose  of  that  work. 

The  boy  drawing  a  thorn  from  his  foot  (in  bronze)  is  reproduced 
from  a  famous  statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatori  at  Rome. 
A  more  realistic  rendering  of  the  same  subject  in  marble  may  be 
seen  in  the  Third  Graoco-Boman  Room. 

The  Venus  dei  Medici,  in  the  UtHzi  at  Florence,  is  a  statue 
which  enjoyed  extraordinary  celebrity  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  a  large  number 
of  replicas  of  an  unidentified  original. 

The  pedestal  with  glass  shade  supports  a  considerable  number  of 
interesting  casts  of  bronzes  and  other  works. 

Near  the  end  of  the  central  gangway  are  several  tjTpioal  archaistic 
figures,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  archaic  work  are  reproduced 
and  accentuated  by  accomplished  artists  of  much  later  dat«. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  are  examples  of  sculpture  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Augustus,  in  armour.  A  fine  statue  from  Prima  Porta,  Rome. 
The  head  should  be  compared  with  that  from  Meroe  in  the  Bronze 
Room  (Plate  XXII.).  llie  Prima  Porta  head  repreeentfi  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  age  than  does  that  of  Meroe. 

The  large  sarcophagus  (2715)  was  formerly  known  as  that  of 
Alexander  Severus.  On  the  front  is  the  scene  of  the  discovery  of 
Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  and  on  the  other  three 
sides  are  reliefs  relating  to  the  story  of  Achilla.  On  the  lid  are 
two  recumbent  figures  of  the  third  century  a.d.  The  sarcophagus 
was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Monte  del  Grano,  near 
Rome,  and  was  long  reported  by  tradition  to  have  contained  the 
Portland  Vase.  The  accuracy  of  the  story  baa  lately  been 
questioned. 

On  the  walls  at  the  comer  of  the  room  are  examples  of  Roman 
Imperial  sculpture  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Beneventum  (erected 
114  A.D.).     The  exhibited  reliefs  consist  of; — 

A.  Panel  from  the  attic  member  of  the  arch  :  Olympian  deities 
about  to  welcome  Trajan. 
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B.  A  part  of  the  frieze  thut  surmounted  the  arch,  Nbowing 
Trajan's  Dacian  trtUDipb. 

C,  D.  Panels  from  the  pylons  at  the  sides  of  the  arch  ;  Attendants 
burning  incense ;  Victories  sacrificing  bulls. 

£.  Trajan  presenting  to  Roma  and  Mars  Roman  children  destined 
to  inhabit  the  new  provinces. 

[We  return,  through  the  Graeco-Roman  Basement,  by  the  stair- 
case to  the  I'hird  Oraeco-Roman  Room,  and  pass  through  it  to  the 
Second  Graoco-Roman  Room.] 


SECOND  GRAECO-ROMAN  ROOM. 

SUBJECT:— GBAECO-BOMAN  SCULPTURES  (cojUittueS). 

In  this  room,  turning  to  the  left  on  entering  from  the  Third 
Room,  we  find  : — 

1608.  A  square  terminal  figure  of  the  bearded  DionyBOB, 
in  the  archaistic  manner. 

250.     Copy  of  the  bronze  DlBOObolos  of  Myron,  an  Athenian 
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artist  of  the  finit  hftif  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  A  young  &th]et« 
is  representee)  in  tlie  act  of  hurling  the  disk.  He  has  swung  it 
back,  and  in  about  to  throw  it  to  the  furthest  possible  distance 
before  him.  We  have  an  interesting  opinion  upon  this  statue  by 
the  ancient  critic,  Quintitinn.  He  remarks  that  the  laboured 
complexity  of  the  statue  ia  extreme,  but  anyone  who  should  bhime 
it  on  this  ground  would  do  so  under  a  misapprehension  of  its 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  its  novelty  and 
difGculty.  The  position  of  the  head  as  restored  is  not  correct.  It 
ought  to  be  as  in  fig.  47,  representing  a  combination  of  the  torso  OFf 
the  present  Rgure  with  the  head  of  the  copy  in  the  Lancelotti 
Palace   at   Rome,     (Compare  the  reduced  copy   in  the  Gallery  of 

1666,  1667.  Two  very  similar  figures  of  a  young  Pan.  Roth 
are  by  the  same  oculptor,  Marcus  Cossutius  Cerdo,  freedman  of 
Marcus  CossutiuH,  wlio  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  tree  stumiLs, 

>=°?,?°>' 

JsEPAaN 

Miiii/iicit  Koaaotrrw^  'MaapKnv  a—(\iv6tpoi  Kifi&iov  nruui. 

The  letters  are  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  the  style  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  that  of  the  so^»llod  School  of  Paaiteles,  an  artist  working 
nt  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  inscription  shows  that 
the  sculptors  of  such  works  as  the  present  might  have  been  of 
servile  condition. 

1676.  Statuette  in  green  bo-salt  of  Cupid  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  complete  group  probably  contained  a  Agure  of  Aphrodite, 
supporting  herself  by  a  rudder,  of  which  a  part  remains.  The 
figure  ap[>ears  to  have  formed  part  of  a  fountain,  as  a  bronze  tube 
[Mussed  through  the  rudder. 

1574.  The  Towneley  Venus,  a  half  draped  ideal  figure,  found 
at  Oatia. 

1603.  A  heml  of  Hermes  (?),  a  youthful  ideal  male  head, 
somewhat  severely  treated.     From  tlie  Chinnery  collection. 

[We  paiis  l)v  the  opjiosite  door  to  the  First  Groeco-Roman 
Itoom.l 
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FIRST  GRAECO-ROMAN  ROOM. 

SUBJECT.— ORAEOO-BOMAN  SCULPTURES  {continued). 

Beside  the  door  is  (1669)  a  colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  helmeted. 
Further  to  the  left  are  (1606)  a  statue  of  Dionysos,  draped  and 
bearded,  such  as  he  appears  on  the  relief  in  the  Third  Graeco- Roman 
Room  (p.  90),  representing  his  visit  to  Icarioa ;  and  (1746)  a 
Canephora,*  or  liwket-bearer.  This  figure  was  intended  to  serve 
an  archit«ctural  function,  and  is  a  Graeco-Roman  imitation  of  the 
Caryatids  of  the  Erechtheion.  One  of  the  latter  is  exhibited  in  the 
Elgin  Room  (p.  54),  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  figures  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  art. 
I'he  graceful  spontaneity  of  the  Greek  maiden  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  formal  convention  of  her  Graeco-Roman  counterpart. 

To  the  right  of  the  room  are  the  following  in  order  r^ 

1666.     A  young  Satyr  playing  with  the  boy  Dionysos. 

1666.  A  dancing  Satyr  with  cymbals,  from  the  Roudanini 
collection.  The  extremities  of  the  figure  are  all  restored,  but  the 
torso  is  noted  for  its  anatomical  skill. 

1899.  Antinons  of  Bithynia,  favourite  slave  of  Hadrian, 
drowned  in  the  Nile  about  130  a.p.  during  his  msster's  journey  in 
Egypt.  According  to  some  authorities  his  death  was  on  act  of  self- 
sacriAcing  devotion.  He  was  subsequently  represented  in  many 
forms  of  deification — hereas  Bacchus.  The  face  has  always  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  but  with  a  sullen  and  sensual  expression. 

1678.  Venas  preparing  to  enter  the  bath,  Preaenled  by  King 
William  IV. 

1761.  Bust  of  Athene,  with  bronze  helmet  and  drapery. 
The  bronze  additions  are  modem. 

1380.  Apollo,  the  lyre-player  (Citharoedos),  standing  in  an 
attitude  of  repose,  as  if  resting  from  his  music.  The  figure  was 
found  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Cyrend  in  North  Africa.  It  has 
been  put  together  from  123  fragments,  but  is  not  otherwise 
restored. 

1831.     Bust  of  an  unknown  Greek  poet,  possibly  Sophocles. 

[The  door  adjoining  leads  to  the  Director's  Office.] 

1826.  Head  of  Homer.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that 
the  bust  is  not  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  poet,  if  indeed  he  ever 
existed,  but  is  a  comparatively  late  attempt,  perhaps  originated  at 
Alexandria,  to  express  the  supposed  appearance  of  the  blind  old 
man.  Pliny,  remarking  on  the  habit  of  placing  portraits  of  authors 
in  libraries,  says  that  fictitious  portraits  are  invented  where  real 

■  Oreek,  Kainiifipai,    Lat.,  Caoephont. 
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ones  do  not  exbt,  and  our  '  longing  begets  the  faces  that  have  not 
been  handed  down,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  Homer.' 

High  up  on  this  wall  are  three  reliefs  from  Sarcophagi,  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.,  viz. : 

2306.     A  long  slab  with  figures  of  the  nine  Muses. 

2301.  Five  of  the  Labours  of  Heracles  in  an  architectural 
Betting.  The  Labours  represented  are  :  the  Cretan  Bull,  the  Horses 
of  Diomede,  the  Amazon  Andromache,  the  cattle  of  Geryon,  and 
Cerberus. 

2306.  Slab  with  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  Muses,  the  latter 
wearing  each  a  feather  plucked  from  the  Sirens,  when  the  Muses 
had  overcome  them  in  a  contest  of  music. 

600.  Statue  of  an  athlete  binding  a  diadem  round  his  head 
and  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  DlodmnenOB,  by  Polycleitos, 
of  Argos.  Polycleitos  was  probably  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Pheidias,  and  was  famous  tte  the  author  of  a  methodical  system  of 
human  proportion.  This  figure  was  found  in  1862  at  Vaison,  in 
Southern  France. 

1747.     Heroic  figure  from  the  Famese  collection. 

1648.  Young  Satyr.  He  probably  held  up  a  jug  in  his  right 
hand  to  pour  into  a  drinking  horn,  or  perhaps  a  bowl  held  in  the 
left.     The  original  of  the  type  is  commonly  assigned  t«  Prasitoles. 

1645.     Statue  of  Demeter  (?)  with  the  attributes  of  Isis. 

[We  leave  this  room  by  the  East  door  and  enter  the  Gallery  of 
Koman  Busts.] 


GALLERY  OF   ROMAN   BUSTS.* 

SUBJECT.— SOMAN  IMPERIAL  PORTRAITS. 

The  portrait  sculptures  are  arranged  along  the  North  side  of  the 
gallery,  from  west  to  east  in  chronological  order.  Upon  the  pedestal 
of  each  statue  or  bust  ai'e  inscribed,  when  known,  die  name  of  the 
person  represent«d,  the  dates  of  such  person's  birth,  death,  and  fif 
an  emperor)  of  his  reign,  and  the  site  where  the  sculpture  was 
discovered. 

The  long  series  of  imperial  portraits  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Kepublic  to  the  middle  <rf  the  third  century  makes  a  vivid  commen- 
tary on  the  histories  of  the  time.  For  the  most  part  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  buata  is  hosed  on  the  evidence  of  the  coins,  either  directly, 
or  by  comparison  with  other  busts  thus  identified,  and  in  the  case 
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of  the  more  distinctive  portraits  do  uncertainty  need  arise.  There 
is  more  difficutty  with  the  portrsits  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and 
with  the  subordinate  members  of  the  imperial  families.  In  their 
case  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  tendency  of  the  artists  to 
make  all  members  of  a  family  approach  to  the  family  type.  The 
successors  and  kinsmen  of  Augustus  are  assimilated  to  the  Augustan 
type,  in  the  same  way  that  the  successors  of  Alexander  are  given 
Alexandrine  features  and  hair.  On  the  wall  above  the  busts  are 
reliefs  from  Sarcophagi,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  period,  approximately 
corresponding  in  their  dates  with  the  bustfi  below. 

The  series  begins  on  the  left  of  the  door.  The  following  are 
specialty  noteworthy  ;— 

1870.  Caius  Julius  CsSBar,  the  consummate  soldier,  statesman, 
and  man  of  letters.  Assassinated,  44  b.c.  A  striking  bust  of 
'  CtMar  with  the  falcon  eyes  '  (Dante).     (Plate  XVII.,  fig.  1.) 

The  scanty  hair  is  brought  to  the  front.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  that  when  his  baldness  increased,  and  became  the  object 
of  the  wit  of  his  opponents,  he  combed  the  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head  in  order  to  conceal  it. 

The  surface  of  the  bust  appears  to  have  suffered  from  a  drastic 
cleaning  with  chemicals,  but  several  details  in  the  treatment  con- 
firm the  authenticity  of  the  work. 

1876,  1677, 1879.  Three  heads  of  AngaataB,  the  founder  of 
the  Empire,  the  gracious  patron  of  Virgil,  and  the  ruling  Emperor 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

He  was  born  63  B.C.,  became  emperor  29  B.C.,  and  died  14  a.d. 
In  no.  1876  he  appears  as  a  youth.  (Plate  XVIl.,  Jig.  2.)  In  the 
others  he  is  in  his  prime.  No.  1877  is  a  powerful  portrait,  and  was 
.once  the  property  of  Edmund  Burke. 

1881.  Tiberias,  the  ruling  emperor  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  veil  indicates  that  the  emperor  is  represented 
either  as  Fontifex  Maximus  or  as  an  augur.  He  was  an  able 
administrator,  but  morose  and  cruel.  Bom  42  b.c,  emperor 
14  A.D.  Died  37  a.d.  The  head  was  found  in  the  island  of  Capri, 
where  Tiberius  spent  his  later  years  in  scandalous  retirement. 

1155.  ClaudiUB.  He  was  specially  noted  for  the  uncouthness 
of  his  deportment  and  ge.stures,  hut  we  are  told  that  when  <]uiescent 
he  was  not  wanting  in  authority  and  dignity.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  also  a  noted  glutton,  (ireat  engineering  works  were 
established  duriuff  his  reign.  Bom  10  b.c,  emperor  41  a.d.  Died 
(it  was  supposed  by  poison)  54  a.d.  This  head  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Athene  at  Frienc  (see  p.  68),  and  shows  marks  of  the  fire 
by  which  that  temple  was  destroyed. 

2275  (on  the  wall  above).  A  fine  and  characteristic  pair  of 
Koman  medallion  portraits  of  a  man  and  woman,  named  in  the 
inscription  as  Laclna  AntlBtiua  Sarcttlo,  master  of  the  Alban 
College  of  the  Salian  priesthood,  and  Antistia  Pltttla.  The  tablet 
was  dedicated  by  two  of  their  freedmen,  Rufus  and  Antbus. 

1988.     (Against  the  pilaster.)     A  female  portrait  statue,  finely 
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draped  and  composed,  sometimee  taken  for  the  emproae  Livla,  but 
pernapB  representing  a  prieatees. 

1687.  Hero,  the  typical  example  of  cruelty  and  infamy  in 
combination  with  artistic  vanity.  He  wae  bom  37  a.d.,  emperor 
51  A.D.  He  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  committed  suicide,  68  a.d. 
A  characteristic  bust,  brought  from  Athens. 

1890.  VeapftBian,  a  soldier,  raised  to  the  throne  by  hiB  troope. 
A  man  of  rough  and  shrewd  character,  a  good  commander  and 
administrator.     Bom  9  a.d.,  emperor  69-79  a.d. 

Next  is  Titus,  a  good  bust  from  Utica  in  North  Africa.  Titus, 
bom  41  A.D.,  emperor  79-81  a.d.,  was  a  beloved  prince,  but  is  meet 
familiarly  known  as  the  stem  captor  of  Jerusalem,  On  the  wall 
above,  2299.  A  graceful  frieze  of  recumbent  Amazons,  from  the 
cover  of  a  sarcophagus. 

1893.  Trajan,  soldier,  statesman,  and  administrator.  Bom 
53  a.d,,  emperor  98  a.d.     He  died  in  Cilicia,  117  a.d. 

'The  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the  figure  I  have  so 
vividly  before  me  is  the  look  of  painful  thought,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  constant  sense  of  overwhelming  respoosibihties,  honour- 
ably felt  and  bravely  borne,  yet  .  .  .  ever  irritating  the  nerves  and 
weighing  upon  the  conscience '  (Merivale). 

Against  the  pilaster  are  a  second  head  of  Titus  and  two 
portraits.     No.  1961  has  been  identified  as  Mark  Antony. 

1896,  1897,  two  busts,  and  1361,  a  statue,  are  portraits  of 
Hadrian,  the  skilled  administrator,  indefatigable  traveller  and 
scholarly  patron  of  the  arts.  Born  76  a.d.  Emperor  117-138  a.d. 
In  this  statue  Hadrian  is  dressed  in  civil  costume.  Another  statue 
by  the  door  of  the  Reading  Room  shows  him  in  armour.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Hadrian  is  the  first  bearded  figure.  His  biographer, . 
Spartian,  suggests  that  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  to  conceal 
certain  natural  blemishes,  but  the  explanation  seems  unnecessary, 
as  the  change  of  fashion  became  gener^  about  this  time  (120  a.d.). 

1463.  Antoninus,  surnamed  Plus  on  account  of  his  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  Hadrian.  Bom  86  a.d.  Emperor  138-161  a.d. 
'  The  consent  of  antiquity  plainly  declares  that  Antoninus  wae  the 
first  and,  saving  his  colleague  and  successor  Aurelius,  the  only 
Roman  emperor  who  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  government  with 
a  single  view  to  the  happiness  of  his  people '  (Merivale). 

Above,  2317.  Relief  from  the  sarcophagus  of  Sallnstias 
lasina,  with  figures  of  winged  Cupids  playing  with  armour.  The 
inncriptioQ  is  on  the  central  circular  shield,  which  in  such  monuments 
is  often  employed  for  a  portrait  of  the  deceased. 

Un  each  side,  2581,  2582,  are  omate  Corinthian  pilasters. 

1907, 1464,  Two  heads  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor  and 
stoic  philosopher,  author  of  the  '  Meditations.'  Born  121  a.d. 
Emperor  161-180  a.d.  In  one  of  the  two  heads  (1907)  he  wears  a 
wreath  of  corn  and  a  veil,  as  a  member  of  the  sacred  coU^e  of  the 
Arval  Brothers. 

1925.     Bust  of  a  lady  named  Olympias  (not  otherwise  known). 
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dedicated,  as  shown  by  the  inscripbion  on  the  base,  by  her  freed- 
man  Epithjmetus.     It  ia  of  the  period  of  Traj&n. 

1913.  Bust  of  the  infamoiu  tyrant  Commodas,  bod  of  Marcus 
Aurehua.  Bom  161  a.d.  Colleague  with  his  father,  176  a.d.  Sole 
emperor  180  a.d.  Murdered  by  raemberB  of  his  household, 
192  A.D. 

1916.  SeptiminB  Severns,  who  died  at  York,  a.d.  211, 
Above,  2693,  2594,  are  two  of  the  Corinthian  pilaster  capitals 

which  formerly  belonged  bo  the  upper  internal  order  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome. 

Between  them  (2313)  is  part  of  the  reUef  from  the  sarcophagus 
of  M.  SemproniuB  Nicocrates.  He  claims,  in  his  metrical 
epitaph,  that  he  was  poet,  mufiician  and  traveller,  and  a  dealer  in 
fair  women.     Now  the  Muses  giuard  his  body. 

1416.  (Against  the  pilaster.)  A  finely  draped  female  portrait 
statue,  probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

1917.  Head  of  Caracalla.  Bom  180  a.d.  He  was  a  colleague 
in  the  empire  with  his  father  Septimius  Severus  and  his  brother 
tieta.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  murdered  his  brother  with  his 
own  hand  (211  a.d.)  and  so  became  sole  emperor  (cf.  p.  149).  The 
neck  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  shoulders.  We  are  teld  by  the 
emperor's  biographer,  Aurelius  Victor,  that  he  had  been  induced  by 
flatterers  to  believe  that  when  he  frowned  and  turned  his  head  he 
made  himself  resemble  Alexander  the  Great.     (See  p.  86.) 

Above  are  two  sarcophagi  with  scenes  in  the  circus.  2318 
shows  the  actual  circus  ;  2319  ia  a  parody  with  Cupids  driving 
t«ams  of  dogs. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  vigorous  relief  (2276)  with  portraits 
of  two  fellow  freedwomen,  Fonteia  Eleusls  and  Fontela 
Helena. 

[The  Roman  mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  this 
gallery,  and  the  various  Roman  and  other  remains  which  stand 
opposite  to  the  busts,  have  been  found  in  this  country,  and  are 
therefore  included  in  the  collections  of  the  British  and  Mediieval 

Department.] 

[On  leaving  the  Roman  Gallery  by  the  East  door,  we  turn  to 
the  Hall  of  Inscriptions,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Reading  Room.] 
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HALL  OF  GREEK   AND   LATIN 
INSCRIPTIONS.* 

SUBJECT: -GREEK  AND  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS  ;MISCBL- 
LANEOUS  QRAECO-ROMAN  SCULPTURES. 

Amoug  the  selected'  inscriptionB  which  &re  here  exhibited,  the 
moHt  int^iresting  are  the  followiDg. 

In  the  west  (or  left)  half  of  the  room  :— 

80*'.  A  tali  marble  Bl&b  from  Sigeum,  in  the  Traad,  inscribed 
with  the  record  of  a  dedicatioo  by  Phanodicoe  <rf  Procomiesoe,  and 
giving  the  name  of  an  artist,  Aisopoa.  The  inscription  is  written 
boiutrophedon ;  that  is,  alternately  from  left  and  right  (see  p.  6). 
It  is  given  twice,  in  the  Ionic  character  above,  and  in  the  Attic 
character  below.  It  probably  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  The  stone  served  in  modem  times  as  the  seat  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  at  Sigeum,  until  it  was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin. 
It  was  specially  resorted  to  by  the  sick,  for  Ua  supposed  magic 
influence,  and  the  inscription  has  thus  been  nearly  obliterated, 

399-402. — Pier  (paragtat  or  anta)  of  the  temple  at  Prienft,  in 
Asia  Afinor,  with  inscriptions  relating  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
his  successor  Lysimachos.  The  large  inscription  at  the  top  is  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  to  Athene  Polias  by  Alexander  {circa 
334  B.C.)  mentioned  above,  p.  76, 
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UacnAitif  'AkiiavSpol  aviOTjie  riiv  vaof  'A6iiniij)tloKia&. 

This  pier  is  crowned  with  a  cast  of  the  capital.  The  original 
is  in  the  Mausoleum  Room. 

886.  A  decree  passed  in  the  names  of  the  convention  of  the 
Halicarnassians  and  Salmakitians,  and  Lygdamis  the  tyrant,  about 
455  n.c,  for  the  purpose  of  regularising  and  confirming  the  possession 

*  yiont  of  the  Greek  liiKcriptions  have  been  published  ia  the  Ancient 
Greek  Inacriplions  in  llic  British  Miaeum.  ParW  I.-IV.  (£4).  The  greater 
part  of  the  coU^ctioQ  i"  OUly  accestiblo  to  penons  deairmg  to  make  apeciftl 
stndisB  (p.  76). 
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of  real  property  at  Halicamaasos.  The  town  of  HnlicarnassoG  want 
originally  divided  into  the  two  sectionn  named  above. 

81*.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Hermios  (or  Hermeias),  ruler 
of  Atameus,  and  the  people  of  Erythrae  in  Asia  Minor  (about 
357  B.c.y.  Hermias,  a  slave  and  eunuch,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Atarneus.  He  is  best  known  as  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Aristotle,  who  dedicated  to  Me  memory  the  Ode  to  Virtue,  and  also 
a  statue  at  Delphi. 

On  the  West  wall,  and  on  the  right  return  face  of  the  pier,  is  an 
elaborate  series  of  documeiita  relating  to  boundary  disputes  between 
Pi-ieiii  and  Samoa,  inscribed  for  permanent  record  by  the  Frieiiiaus 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias.  The  principal  docu- 
ments here  preserved  are  (403)  an  award  by  the  Khodians  who 
had  been  invited  to  arbitrate,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Priene  (circa 
240  B.C.),  and  (405)  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  (about  135  B.C.) 
confirming  the  Hhodian  award  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
consul  Manlius. 

343.  The  square  shaft  opposite  the  middle  of  the  West  wall 
contains  a  copy  of  a  decree  concerning  a  national  subscription  in 
aid  of  the  Rhodian  navy,  at  a  time  of  grave  emergency — perhaps 
about  200  B.C.  The  decree  occupies  half  a  column,  and  is  followed 
by  the  names  of  the  subscribers  with  their  respective  contributions 
on  the  remaining  three  and  a  half  colunms.  Pretented  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  1873. 

On  the  North  wall,  the  large  upper  inscription  (No.  4B1),  which 
formed  the  sloping  wall  flanking  the  south  entrance  in  the  Great 
Theatre  at  Ephesus,  contains  documents  relating  to  gifts  and 
bequests  by  one  Caius  Yibius  Salutaris  (a.d.  104)  to  the  city  of 
Epheeus.  The  gifts  consist  partly  of  gold  and  silver  images  of 
Artemis  and  other  subjecte,  and  partly  of  a  capital  sum  of  money 
to  provide  annual  doles  on  the  birthday  of  the  goddess.  Curious 
conditions  are  laid  down  as  to  the  carrying  of  the  images  in  pro- 
cession from  the  temple  to  the  theatre  to  attend  assemblies  or 
games.  The  images  are  to  be  taken  by  way  of  the  Magnesian  gate, 
and  to  return  by  way  of  the  Coression  gate.  From  the  topographical 
information  thus  given,  Mr,  Wood  obtained  the  clue  by  which  he 
found  the  temple  site. 

Below  the  inscription  laet  mentioned  are  : — 

448-476.  Wall^stones  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
inscribed  with  grants  of  citizenship  and  other  honours  to  benefactors 
of  Ephesus. 

113, 'L  On  the  floor  is  a  cast  of  an  inscription  in  very  early 
Ijitin.  The  original  was  excavated  in  May,  1899,  in  the  Roman 
Forum.  Tt  was  found,  with  other  early  remains,  beneath  a  piece 
of  black  pavement,  which  some  have  identified  with  the  niger  lapig, 
supposed  in  antiquity  to  mark  the  position  of  the  grave  of  Romulus. 
The  inscription  is  Latin,  written  in  Archaic  Greek  characters,  and 
ixmaln^'hedon  (see  p.  11:3).  The  words  easily  identified,  such  as 
aaeroa,  knlatoretn  (Calator,  an  attendant  on  a  prioHt),  and  jaxmenla 
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( =  Jatnenta  ?),  seem  to  indicate  that  the  inscription  refers  to  animale 
used  for  sacrifi<»,  but  the  sense  has  not  been  determined  with  any 
certainty.     Pregenled  bg  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 

In  the  Ea^t  (or  right)  half  of  the  room  (on  the  North  wall) 

(On  the  upper  shelf) 

622.  An  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin,  recording  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  outer  boundary  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Kpheeus 
by  order  of  Augustus,  B.C.  6.  The  intentional  erasure  of  the  name 
of  the  proconsul,  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  recalls  a  tragedy  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Gallus  had  offended  the  emperor  by  marrying  his  divorced 
wife,  and  by  speaking  too  freely  of  his  government,  liy  command 
of  Tiberius  he  was  condemned  unheard  by  the  Senate  at  Rome,  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  enjoying  the  emperor's  hoRpitality  at  Capri. 
He  was  there  arrested,  and  aft«r  thi'ee  years  of  rigorous  imprison- 
ment he  was  starved  to  death.  His  name  was  in  consequence 
era.sod  from  the  inscription. 

(On  the  second  shelf) 

Athenian  inscriptions,  of  various  purport. 


HIKEfJeTPoLE'-  -_,_. ,      -^ 

At  oEP/«\E/A*SY  XAi  yPE  aEx^AT  o£  o\ 

TOr^AEPOT   El    AA   I    AJ^Aa    *    " .-^.\ 

exoPorJAo  i^E  MEXo  <  I  1 
TElxofpi  (TOTATENHE 
AHiPAt/^AE/^POLISHEAE.     _       _.,  , 

PPoJOenoTEIAAl     A(HOI     OAHOH  E  AVP  PJ 


pAf  AE  f  Ao  E  f- 


J  TA  f   E  T  E  H  K   ■ 


37.  Epitaph  in  elegiac  verse,  on  Athenians  who  felt  in  battle 
befoi'e  Fotidaea.  Fotidaea  was  a  town  in  the  Thracian  peninsula, 
and  tributary  to  Athens.  With  the  help  of  Corinth  it  revolted  in 
the  summer  of  432  B.C.  The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  to 
Fotidaea,  which  gained  a  victory  ;  but  only  with  the  loss  of  the 
commander  Callias  and  150  men,  who  are  here  commemorated 
[Thucyd.  i.  63 ;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  47].  The  Peloponnesian  war 
was  an  immediate  consequence  uf  the  Potidaean  campaign. 

After  a  prose  heading,  "E^  norTctSaif  k.t.A.],  '  These  died  in 
Fotidaea,'  and  the  iirst  two  couplets,  which  are  very  imperfect, 
the  epitaph  proceeds : 

KtBjip  iiifi.  >fKTV)(a.<;  ltn-(St)((raro,  iTdj[fiaTa  Si  x''"*'] 

Tiov^t  ■  EFoTdBai'ai  S'  a/ii^i  irvXai  tX[v5(v.] 
if-Spoiv  S  Di  y.iy  i)(OWTi  tui^ou  [lipotf  *[ot  St  ^uyuvT<$] 

rti)(t>t  irurTOTanp/  'tXitiS  JStvro  [fiiov]. 
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'Av^poK  flip.  iroX«  '^  vc9tl  koi  8^[^ot  'Ep(;^ttm], 
7rp6<r6t  TloTtAxia^  'ot  Biivov  ifi  n'p[o/xa;^if] 

xaiSts  'AA)Mii(iiv,  itruXQS  8'  dtT-ippofgra  fioT<»] 
ij[AA]dj[<rorT'  iptrriv,  Kot  iroT[pi8']  (iji(A[(icra»']. 

'  Air  ret^ived  their  bouIh,  and  earth  their  bodies.  They  were  undone 
around  the  gates  of  Potidaea.  Of  their  foes,  some  have  their  portion 
in  the  grave,  others  (Sed)  and  made  a  wall  their  sure  hope  (^  life). 
This  state  and  people  (of  Erechtheus)  mourns  its  citizens  who  died 
in  the  front  ranks,  before  Potidaea,  children  of  the  Athenians. 
They  cast  their  lives  int»  the  scales  in  exchange  for  valour,  and 
their  country's  glory.' 

On  the  East  wall  are  selected  Latin  Inscriptions.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

(In  the  first  bay  from  the  left) 

82*.  Beginning  of  a  poem,  on  a  visit  to  Egypt  (a.d.  134),  in 
bombastic  hexameters.     From  Nubia.     [C.  I.  L.  iii.  77.] 

83*.  Record  of  the  building  of  a  bridge,  a.d.  90,  by  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  whose  name  is  here  erased.  The  inscription  was 
found  at  CoptoH  in  Egypt.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  after 
the  assassination  of  Domitian  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  passed 
that  his  inscriptions  should  eveiywhere  be  erased,  and  all  record  of 
him  abolished.     [C.  I.  L.  iii.  13580.] 

(In  the  second  bay) 

64*.  A  small  slab  containing  the  name  of  Vitruvius  Pollio, 
followed  by  the  letters  A  B  C  H,  which  have  been  taken  to  mean 
'  Architectus,'  and  to  connect  the  inscription  with  Vitruvius,  the 
celebrated  writer  on  architecture,  to  whom  the  surname  Pollio  is 
given  on  doubtful  authority.  But  the  name  is  not  uncommon,  and 
another  proposal  is  to  take  these  letters  as  an  abbreviation  of 
'  Archigubernus,'  or  commander  of  a  ship.  From  Baiau,  \C.  I.  L. 
X.  33fl3.] 

2391.  Greek  sepulchral  relief,  with  a  recumbent  corpse.  The 
spectator  is  asked  whether  he  can  tell  if  the  deceased  was  a  Hylas 
(the  beautiful  boy  beloved  of  the  Nymphs)  or  a  Thersites  (the  ugly 
clown  in  Homer).  [The  Ionic  columns  (2564,  2666)  which  stand 
on  each  side  of  this  bay  were  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  from  a  wall 
attached  to  the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Daphne  on  the  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  They  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
an  ancient  temple  which  occupied  the  same  site.] 

(On  the  South  wall) 

611,  612.  Two  tablets  with  objects  of  the  toilet,  dedicated  by 
Anthusa  and  Claudia  Ageta.     For  a  further  account,  see  p.  149. 

171.  A  Greek  inscription  from  Tbessalonica,  containing  the 
names  of  certain  civic  magistrates,  styled  *  Politarchs,'  an  un- 
Q  local  title,  accurately  quoted  by  St.  Luke  {AcU  xvii.  6,  8). 
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The  inscription  opens  noktiTapxpvyrutv  SuiTMrarpou  k.t.X.  It  gives 
the  names  of  six  PoliUrclis,  together  with  a  steward  and  gymna- 
siarch. 

A  cast  of  an  inscription  forbidding  geutilea  to  approach  within 
the  raiting  of  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  on 
pain  of  death  {Acts  xxi.  28,  '29 ;  Joeephua,  de  Bella  Jad.  v.  5,  2). 

A  Greek  inscription  {4th  to  5th  cent.  A,d.)  from  Mount  Hermon, 
with  the  warning,  '  Hence,  by  order  of  the  Uod,  thoee  who  do  not 
take  the  oath ' ;  probably  referring  to  an  oath  taken  before  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  in  honour  of  Boal'Hermon,  whose  temple 
stood  on  the  mount, 

SCULPTURES. 

This  room  also  contains  sculptures,  mainly  of  a  decorative 
character  and  subordinate  interest. 

Beginning  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  are : — 

1638.  Statue  of  Ariadn^,  the  spouse  of  Baochufi,  with  Bacchic 
emblems. 

1906.  Statue  of  MarcoB  Aurellns,  in  civil  costume.  A 
feeble  work,  obtained  by  the  British  at  the  capitulation  of  Alex- 
andria (1801). 

2500.  Marble  vase  (much  restored)  with  a  Bacchanalian  dance 
of  Maenads  and  Satyrs. 

On  the  West  wall  are  portrait  busts  of  Greek  philosophers.  In 
most  cases  the  suggested  attributions  are  very  conjectural,  though 
the  Demosthenes  (1840)  represents  a  well-known  and  authentic 
type. 

On  the  North  wall  are : — 

1301.  Statue  of  Nloocleia,  from  the  temenoe  of  Demeter  at 
Cnidos  (p.  15).  The  inscription  on  the  base  records  that  the  statue 
was  dedicated  to  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  the  'gods  beside 
Demeter,'  by  Nicocleia,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow. 

Sir  C  Newton  suggested  alternatively  that  this  figure  might  be 
a  figure  of  Demeter  sorrowing,  and  seeking  for  her  daughter,  or 
a  priestess.  The  goddess  searching  for  her  daughter  is  described  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  as  like  an  old  unmarried  woman,  a 
nurse  or  housekeeper.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  statue  is  a 
portrait  of  Nicocleia  herself. 

1896.  Hadrian  in  armour.  His  cuirass  is  richly  decorated 
with  reliefs. 

In  the  middle  of  thb  half  of  the  room  is : — 

2502.  A  large  marble  vnse  with  reliefs  representing  Satyrs 
making  wine.     Found  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli. 

In  the  right  or  E^t  half  of  the  room  are  : — 

1943,  1404.     Two  Roman  portrait  statues,  unknown. 

1873.     Portrait  bust,  perhaps  of  Queen  Cleopatra. 

A  series  of  Roman  sepulchral  eijipt,  square  urns  with  the 
sepulchral  inscription  surrounded  by  decorative  sculpture,  often  c^ 
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rich  design.     See,  for   example,  the   eipput  {No.  2350)  erected    to 
Agritt  Agathd  by  her  heirs  (fig.  48). 

1383.  Portrait  head  of  CnoeuB  ComeliOB  Lentolna  Mar- 
cellinus,  with  a  base  (originally  connected  with  the  head  hy  a 
squire  pedestal),  containing  an  inscription  by  the  people  of  Cyreno 


in  honour  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  their  'patron  and  saviour.'  He 
seems  to  have  obtained  the  latter  title  on  account  of  his  Hervicee 
when  Pompey  was  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  pirates  in 
67  B.C. 

On   the  south  wall  are   portraits  of  Greek   poets   and  others. 
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including  (1833)  &  fine  bust  of  Euripides;  also  (1944)  a  poor 
Ktatue  <rf  Septimius  Severus  (1)  from  Alexandria;  and  (1685)  a 
figure  of  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

in  the  middle  of  this  half  <rf  the  room  are  :— 

1886.  An  equeetrian  statue,  restored  as  the  Emperor  Calignlft 
(a.d.  37-41),  hut  probably  a  work  of  a  later  period;  (1719),  aseat«d 
Sphinx ;   (2131),  a  group  of  two  dogs  and  other  decorative  subjerts, 

1721.  A  group  of  Mithras  slaying  the  bull  (compare  p.  92), 
deilicated  by  one  Alcimus,  the  slave  bailiff  of  LivionuH,  who  has 
lieen  identified  as  an  officer  of  Trajan,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  A 
work  of  the  second  century  a.d.  (fig.  49). 


f)n  the  South  side  of  one  of  the  sijuHre  piei-s  is  a  bust  hy  Nolle- 
kens  of  Charles  Townloy,  the  collector  of  the  principal  Graeco-Roman 
sculptures. 

[In  order  to  visit  the  collections  of  smaller  antiquities  on  the 
upper  floor,  the  visitor  must  ascend  the  principal  staircase,  and 
turn  to  the  right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  enter  the  Room  of 
Terracottas. 

Near  the  head  of  the  staircase  are  the  collections  of  the  remains 
of  Roman  civilisation,  found  in  this  country,  and  therefore  forming 
a.  sucti<m  of  the  Department  of  liritish  and  Alediaeval  Antiquities]. 
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UPPER    FLOOR. 
ROOM    OF   TERRACOTTAS.* 

SUBJECT: -GREEK  AND  ROMAN   WORKS  IN 
TERRACOTTA. 

The  speciraeris  in  this  room  illustrate  the  art  of  working  in 
terrauitta  (that  is,  'baked  clay')  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  from  the  beginning  of  Greek  art  onwards  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

An  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
small  scale  of  most  of  the  works  with  which  we  are  concerned,  th« 
t«rracottafi  show  a  slighter  and  often  a  more  playful  manner  when 
compared  with  the  formal  and  deliberate  work  of  the  sculptor  in 
marble.  It  is  to  this  fa«t  that  a  collection  of  terracottas  owes  ito 
special  charm.  The  works  individually  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
important, and  made  half  mechanically  in  great  numbers,  but  it  is 
seldom  difficult  to  understand  the  intention  of  the  artistfi  or  te 
sympathise  with  the  grace  and  humour  of  their  productions. 

The  smaller  terracottas  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  the 
tombs  or  from  the  shrines  of  certain  divinities.  In  the  tombs  the 
original  intention  was  probably  to  bury  the  terracottas  as  substitutee 
for  more  valuable  offerings  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  or  as  votive 
offerings  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  this  applies  to  the  statuettes  of  a  later  time,  such  as  those  of 
Tanagra  and  Eretria,  where  the  original  intention  must  have  been 
almost  forgotten,  and  where  the  terracottas  were  buried,  like  the 
vases  and  ornaments,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tomb,  but 
without  any  special  signiiioance.  In  some  cases  the  objects  buried 
must  have  been  merely  children's  toys. 

In  the  shrines  of  divinities  the  usual  objects  are  of  a  votive 
character,  consisting  of  figures  of  the  divinity,  or  by  the  process  of 
substitution  already  mentioned,  representations  in  clay  of  acceptable 
offerings. 

The  principal  methods  employed  are  the  following : — ■ 

(1)  Figures  of  men,  horses,  etc.,  are  rudely  modelled  in  soft 
clay  rolled  in  the  hands,  as  children  work  with  dough,  and  roughly 
pinched  to  the  desired  shapes.  This  method  has  been  named,  with 
doubtful  appropriateness,  the  '  snow-man  style.' 

(2)  Figures  arc  built  up  with  clay  and  carefully  worked  like  a 
.sculptor's  model.  Figures  thus  made  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
are  usually  works  of  the  larger  and  more  individual  kind. 
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(3)  Figures  and  reliefs  are  made  from  moulds.  Moet  of  the 
smaller  objecta  in  terracotta  are  made  in  this  way.  The  original 
model  was  first  prepared  in  wax  or  clay.     From  this  a  mould  was 


taken  by  Rqueuzing  clay  on  the  model.     This  mould  was  baked  and 
copies  could  then  be  r^dily  taken  from  it.     As  may  be  seen  on  the 
many  moulds  exhibited  (cf.  fig.  50),  in  most  cases  the  front  of  the 
figure  is  alone  moulded.     The  irregular  edges  of  the  mould  show  that 
it  was  seldom  prepared  to  fit  to  an  opposite  piece,  as  is  necessary  for 
costing  a  figure  in  the  round.    The  simpler  plan  was  usually  adopted 
of  pressing  the  clay  into  the  mould  and  roughly  finishing  the  back 
by  hand.     After  the  cast  was  removed  from  the  mould  finer  details, 
such  a.s  the  eyes,  hair,  et«.,  were  often  touched  by 
hand  to  give  increased  precision.     In  the  reliefs 
the  same  method  may  be  followed  of  using  a  mould, 
or  occasionally  the  slab  of  clay  may  be  cut  out  and 
worked  by  hand. 

The  arrangement  on  both  left  and  right 
proceeds  in  historical  order,  beginning  with  the 
Eastern  door  by  which  we  enter. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  room,  in  Cases  1-24, 
are  displayed  t«rracott8s  found  in  Cyprus,  Greece, 
and  in  ancient  Greek  colonies.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  room,  in  Cases  2&-48,  are  terracottas 
which  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  Sardinia, 
but  chiefly  on  sites  where  Greek  influence  had 
pi-evailed.  t^'^'iu' 

The  first  block  1-8  contains  terracottas  of  the  T^^tta. 

archaic  and  early  periods,  namely : — - 

Cate  1.  Terracottas  of  the  Mycenaean  or  Aegean  period, 
from  Enkoini  in  Cyprus  (cf.  p.  129)  and  elsewhere.  These  are  rude 
and  highly  conventional  renderings  of  the  nude  human  form  (lig.  61). 
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Cases  2-4.  TerracottM  from  Cyproa.  Some  of  these  »re  in 
the  Cypriote  style,  which  is  partly  Phoenician  and  partly  local,  but 
the  later  apecimens  are  purely  Greek.  Among  the  Gj^riote  examples 
are  f rogments  of  drapery  from  a  large  figure,  paintud  with  figures  and 
patterns  imitating  embroidery,  also  small  figures  wearing  elabor&te 
imitations  of  jewellery. 

Gases  6,  6.  Figures  derived  from  the  early  cemeteries  of 
CaiQOiros  in  Rhodei^.  Many  specimens  are  votive  figures  of 
deities.  With  these  are  a  few  grotesque  subjects  and  others  taken 
from  life. 

Case  7.     A  series  uf  archaic  reliefs  from  Melos  includes : — - 

B  362.     EoB  or  Aurora  carrying  Cephaloe  in  her  arms. 

B  363.  Thetis,  the  sea-goddess,  seii:ed  by  Peleus.  The  Hon 
represents  one  of  the  transformations  by  which  the  goddess  sought 
to  evade  her  suitor.  By  a  convention  accepted  in  archaic  art, 
moments  properly  consecutive  are  shown  as  if  simultaneous. 

B  364.  Bellerophoa  on  Pegasus  (t)  attacking  the  Lycian 
Gliimaera.  The  horse  of  Bellerophon  must  be  Pegasus,  although 
no  attempt  is  made  to  express  the  wings,  partly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  them  to  the  composition,  and  partly  because 
of  the  close  parallelism  between  this  group  and  the  following. 

B  365.  FersetlS  riding  away  on  horseback  with  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  Medusa,  freshly  decapitated.  From  the  neck  iESucE 
Chrysaor,  a  monster  who  sprang  simultaneously  with  Pegasus  from 
the  body  of  Medusa.     Pegasus  is  not  shown. 

B  374.  Scylla,  with  the  dogs'  heads  springing  from  her 
waist, 

B  367.  A  man  grasping  a  lyre,  on  which  a  woman  is  playing ; 
perhaps  the  poets  Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 

Case  8.  Archaic  figures,  mainly  of  deities  from  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  central  division  (Cases  9-16)  on  the  left  side  of  the  room 
contains  Greek  terracottas  of  the  fine  period,  especially  from 
Tanagra,  a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  and  from  Eretrla,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea.  (Plate  XVIIl.)  The  objects  in  this  block  may 
be  assigned  generally  to  the  fourth  century. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  seek  for  any  deep  religious  or  sydibolic 
meaning  in  this  group  of  dainty  and  attractive  figures.  With  the 
exception  of  Eros,  Seilenos,  and  the  like,  definite  mythical  or 
legendary  persons  are  seldom  represented.  We  have  rather  the 
characters  of  daily  life.  Sometimes  they  are  generalised  aiid 
idealised,  as  with  the  graceful  and  charming  but  (in  respect  of 
their  intention)  slightly  monotonous  figures  of  standing  maidens. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  rEpresentations  of  daily 
life,  in  which  the  iieculiarities  of  the  subject  are  enforced  with 
spirited  humour.  Compare  (C  279)  the  old  nurse  and  child,  the 
receiitly-aci^uired  companion  figure  of  a  nurse  standing  with  an 
infant,  and  (C  216)  the  old  woman  scratching  her  chin. 

The  third  division  {Cases  17-24)  on  the  left  side  of  the  room 
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containa  later  Greek  statuettes  from  various  Greek  siteH,  especially 
in  Aaia  Minor.     Among  them  may  be  noted  : — 

Case  17.  C  529.  A  pleaeing  group  of  two  women,  seated 
together  on  a  couch  conversing. 

Case  18.  C  106.  Satyr  playing  with  young  DionyBoe,  and 
holding  up  a  bunch  of  grapes,  perhaps  intended  as  a  caricature  of 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 

In  this  division  are  also  : — 

Case  20.  A  series  of  heads,  of  fourth  century  and  third  century 
types,  from  Asia  Minor. 

Case  21.  Terracottas  of  a  late  period  from  Naucratis  (p,  15) 
and  the  Nile  delta,  mainly  votive  or  grotesque.  A  young  Satyr, 
holding  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  the  boy  Dionysos,  may  be  compared 
with  the  example  of  the  same  subject  mentioned  above. 

Cases  22-24.  Statuettes  of  the  period  of  decline,  from  Thapsus, 
Cyren^,  and  Teucheira  in  North  Africa.    The  graceful  draperies  and 


Hg.  M.— ToimcotU  antenjinl  onjuniellt  trum  Uervelrl. 

playful  motives  of  the  terrocottns  of  an  earlier  peiiod  still  survive, 
but  the  work  is  niuglier,  the  colouring  is  more  careless,  and  some- 
tinies  the  heads  and  bodies  (whi<-h  were  soparatvly  moulded  and 
stuck  together)  are  ludicrously  disproportioned. 

On  the  opposite  {or  North)  side  of  the  room  the  arrangement  is 
in  tike  manner  chronological,  beginning  near  the  East  door  with 
Case  48. 

The  first  division  (Coses  48-41)  contains  terracottas  of  an 
architectural  character,  mainly  from  Italian  sites.     It  includes  : — 

Architectural  fragments  from  Cervetri  and  Civita  Lavinia  (fig.  52). 

A  series  of  large  terracottas,  with  Gorgons'  hoods  and  other 
subjects,  which  served  as  antefixes ;  that  is,  to  mask  the  ends  of  tile 
ridges  on  a  roof.     They  were  found  at  Capuu. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  turned  towards  the  division  of  the 
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archaic  terracottas,  is  (B  630)  a  large  terracotta  SEircophagaa* 
(Plat«  XIX.)  found  at  Gervetri,  of  the  archaic  period.  A  grotasque 
pair,  a  man  and  woman,  recline  on  the  cover.  The  woman  is  draped, 
and  wears  thin  embroidered  stockings  beneath  her  sandals.  The 
four  Hide)  of  the  chest  are  decorated  with  aubjecte  in  low  relief. 
Front  side :  A  battle  between  two  warriors,  who  cannot  be  named. 
On  each  side  are  two  women  and  a  man.  At  the  angles  are 
youthful  winged  figures,  probably  the  souls  of  the  warriors,  the  eoul 
of  the  wounded  man  being  perhaps  represented  as  bounding  off  to 
Hades.  The  lion  which  takas  part  in  the  combat  reminds  us  of  the 
lion^  which  sometimes  take  part  in  battles  of  gods  and  giants,  but 
it  is  hard  to  explain  ite  presence  in  this  combat.  Rear  side :  A 
roan  and  woman  recline  at  a  banquet,  as  on  the  lid  above,  attended 
by  two  cupbearers  and  two  musicians.  At  each  end  is  the  furniture 
of  the  banquet,  consisting  of  vases,  wreaths,  mirrors,  and  keys.  The 
caldron  on  a  high  stand  closely  resembles  the  vase  from  Falerii,  in 
the  Italic  Kooin,  Case  I.  At  one  end  is  a  scene  of  leave-taking  by 
warrioi's,  and  at  the  other  are  two  pairs  of  mourning  women. 

The  Etruscan  inscription  has  not  been  interpreted,  and  some 
critics  have  i|ueationed  the  authenticity  both  of  the  inscription  and 
of  the  sarcophagus,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  two  cannot  be  6eparat«d. 
For  these  doubts,  however,  there  are  no  valid  grounds. 

In  the  next  standard  case  is  an  attempted  reconstruction  of  a 
wooden  building  at  Givita  Lavinia  (Lanuvium)  faced  with  painted 
terracotta.  Parts  of  one  side  and  of  a  gable-end  are  shown. 
Water-colour  sketches  show  the  supposed  treatment  of  the  angle  and 
the  general  form  of  the  building.  Fragments  of  other  architectural 
terracottas  are  also  in  this  case. 

The  table-cose  contains  in  its  upper  part  fragments  of  terracotta 
reliefs  from  Locri  {South  Italy),  in  delicate  archaic  style.  The 
subjects  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  rape  of  Persephone  and 
the  making  of  offerings  to  the  infernal  deities. 

A  series  of  ancient  moulds  for  terracotta  figures,  from 
Tarentum.  Plaster  castss,  taken  frum  each  mould,  are  exhibited 
beside  the  originals.  The  .series  can  hardly  be  older  than  the  fourth 
century. 

Gases  40-33.  The  central  division  contains  terracottas  from 
Tarentum,  Capua,  and  other  Italian  sit«s,  from  the  archaic  to  the 
Uraoco-Homan  period. 

Cases  32-25.  The  last  division  on  the  right  contains  terra- 
cottas of  the  later  Greek  and  Qraem-Roman  periods,  often  noticeable 
for  their  bright  colours  and  extravagant  decoration. 

Case  31.  Four  ligui-ca  ma  be  noticed  in  pink  drapery,  all  of 
which  have  been  produced  fi-orn  the  same  mould ;  but  the  heads 
have  been  posed,  and  the  arms  attached,  in  different  attitudes. 


1  the  British  Uiacum 
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In  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  towards  the  third  divisios,  ib 
(D  786)  the  Barcophagus  of  a  lady,  named  in  the  inscription  '  Selanti 
Thanunia,  wife  Tleena';  within  >h  a  skeleton,  no  doubt  that  of 
the  lady ;  and  on  the  cover  reclines  her  effigy,  gazing  into  a  mirror 
which  iies  within  ite  open  case.  Her  eanings  are  painted  to  imitate 
amber  set  in  gold,  and  Bonie  of  the  six  rings  on  her  left  hand  appear 
ae  if  net  with  sards.  Suspended  from  the  walls  of  her  tomb  were 
vasee  and  other  objects  of  silver  and  silver  gilt,  including  a  mirror 
and  strigil,  which,  however,  were  only  of  the  nature  of  sepulchral 
furniture.  The  date  is  fixed,  by  coins  discovered  in  a  companion 
sarcophagus  now  at  Florence,  about  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  B.C.     From  Chiusi. 

Two  upright  cases,  also  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  contain  some 
large  terracotta  statues.  These  are  part  of  a  series  which  were 
found  together  in  a  dry  well  near  the  Porta  Latina  at  Rome,  about 
1765,  and  were  mended  and  restored  by  the  sculptor  Nollekens. 
For  other  examples  see  Cases  89,  90  in  the  South  Wing  of  the  Room 
of  Greek  and  Koman  Life.  At  the  ends  of  the  cases  are  large 
vases,  floridly  decorated  with  accessory  figures  of  terracotta. 


THE  ROOM  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
LIFE  (SOUTH  WING). 

SUBJECT  .—TERRACOTTAS   ANJ)    MISCELLANEOUS 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The  South  Wing  of  the  Koom  of  Greek  and  Roman  Life  must 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Room  of  Terracottas,  its  wall- 
cases  being  mainly  devoted  to  decorative  terrat^otta  reliefs.  The 
table-cases  contain  miscellaneous  antiquities. 

Cases  69-88.  A  series  of  terracotta  slabs,  with  moulded 
reliefs,  used  for  the  decoration  of  walls  of  houses.  In  most  of  the 
panels  are  holes  made  in  the  soft  clay  for  the  nails  with  which  the 
reliefs  were  fixed.  The  methods  of  production  were  substantially 
those  already  described  in  the  introduction  to  the  Terracotta  Room. 
The  date  assigned  is  the  close  of  the  Romaji  Republic,  and  beginning 
of  the  empire,  ae  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
panels  were  found  at  Pompeii.  In  several  cases  also  they  have  the 
names  of  Roman  artists,  e.g.,  in  Case  70  of  Marcus  Antonius 
Epaphras  (D  626), 

The  subjects  are  in  part  purely  conventional  and  decorative  ;  in 
part  mythological ;  in  part  derived  from  life.  The  following  are 
worthy  rf  not«  :- 


v  of  a  colonnade,  with  a  Bacchic  torm  (such  as 
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that  in  the  Second  Groeco-Romin  Room),  a  prize  vaae,  and  a  statue 
of  a  boxer,  with  the  piilm  branch  of  victory.     (D  632.) 

[Casefi  69-71  also  contain  three  examples  of  relief  work  ia 
stuuco.] 

[Case  72.     Mummy.     See  below.] 

Cases  73-74.  Frieze  with  the  four  Seasons.  Summer  with 
corn  ;  Autumn  with  kid  and  fruite  ;  Winter  with  a  wild  boar  and 
game  ;  Spring  with  flowers.     (D  583-5.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  an  example  of  the  adoption  of  designs 
for  different  purposes,  that  these  figures  occur  on  a  vase  of  re«J 
Arretine  ware  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Room. 

Case  74.  The  infant  Zeaa  (his  name  is  inscribed),  and  the 
Cretan  Curet«s,  who  clang  their  armour  to  prevent  his  cries  being 
heard  by  his  father,  Cronos.     (D  501.) 

Case  75,  Theseus  (his  name  is  inscribed)  raising  the  rock, 
beneath  which  the  arm^  of  his  father,  Aegeus,  were  concealed. 
(D  .'■.94.) 

Case  77.  AthenS  directing  the  construction  of  the  ship 
Argo  for  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
(D  603.) 

Case  76.  Dionysos  visiting  Icarios.  (D  531.)  This  is 
interesting  as  an  abridged  rendering  in  terracotta  of  the  marble 
relief  (No.  2190)  in  the  Third  Graeco-Koman  Boom  (see  above,  p.  90). 

Case  83.  A  Roman  burlesque  imitation  of  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription.     (1)  639.) 

Cases  B3-66.  A  series  of  panels  with  figures  of  Victories 
sacrificing  bulls. 

Case  86.  A  comic  scene  on  the  Nile  with  Pygmies  and  Nile 
animals.     (D  333.) 

Cases  89-90.  Large  terracottas  from  the  Porta  Latdna.  (Cf. 
p.  125.)     Also  a  series  of  Etruscan  terracotta  portrait  busts. 

MISOELLANEOUS  ANTIQUITIES. 

Cases  65-68  are  used  for  the  temporary  exhibition  of  small 
object*!  recently  acquired  by  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities. 

Case  72.  A  mummy  of  a  boy  of  a  late  period  (third  to  fourth 
century  a.d.)  has  been  placed  here  to  illustrate  the  Roman  method 
of  encaustic  paintii^  with  coloured  wax,  melted  on  to  the  panel 
with  hot  toob. 

Table-case  H  in  this  wing  of  the  room  contains  small  series  of 
objects  in  the  less  frequently  found  materials  such  as  jet,  lead, 
stucco,  etc.,  and  small  pieces  of  fresco  paintings.  It  also  contains  a 
temporary  exhibition  of  early  fragments  derived  from  the  recent 
British  Museum  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  A  shade  above  contains  facsimiles  of  the  ivory  statuettes 
which  were  found  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
Constantinople  Museum. 
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Case  L  contains  objects  carved  in  bone,  ivory,  and  amber. 

The  ivories  are  of  all  periods.  Among  the  earliest  are  some 
important  carved  mirror  luindles  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  from 
Enkomi  in  Cyprus. 

An  ivory  mirror  handle  is  carved  with  a  lion  attacking  a  bull. 
In  the  shade  above  is  a  similar  mirror  handle  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  On  one  side  an  armed  warrior,  whom  later  Greek 
j^end  more  definitely  specified  aa  an  Arimasp,  is  engaged  in  combat 
with  a  Orvphon,  who  has  large  wings,  an  eagle's  head,  aj)d  a  lion's 
body  and  legs.  On  the  reverse,  a  lion  is  attacking  a  bull,  nearly  as 
in  the  mirror  handle  already  mentioned. 

Among  fine  works  in  ivory,  note : — 

A  plaque  with  a.  subject  exquisitely  drawn  in  incised  lines.  A 
nymph  is  kneeling  to  wash  at  a  pool  of  water  which  flows  from  a 
lion's  head  fountain.  A  young  Satyr  comen  up  from  behind  the 
rocks  and  nnatchos  at  her  drapery.  The  green  tint  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  accidental  nearness  of  bronze  while  the  object  wb«  buried  in 
a  t«mb. 

In  a  glass  shade  above  the  case  are  ivory  busts  and  statuettes. 

At  the  end  of  Case  L  and  in  three  shades  above  it  is  an 
interesting  collection  of  carved  ambers. 

Cases  91-93.  Examples  of  ths  comparatively  rare  Ureek 
grave  tablets,  with  painted  subjects.  Three  of  the  tablets  are  from 
excavations  at  Amathus  (Cyprus), 

[A  door  in  the  South  side  of  the  Room  leads,  by  a  Corridor,  to 
the  Room  of  Gold  Ornaments  and  Gems.  Imme<liately  adjoining 
are  the  Study  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Department,  and  the  I)e|>art- 
raental  Library  and  Students'  Room.] 


ROOM    OF    GOLD    ORNAMENTS    AND 
GEMS    (WITH    CORRIDOR). 

SUBJECT .—FBESCOES,  PORTLAND  VASE,  GOLD  ORNA- 
MENTS, SILVER  PLATE,  ENGRA  VED  OEMS, 
PASTES,  ETC. 

Thb  Corridor. 
[The  cases  in  the  Corridor  are,  at  present,  for  the  most  part 
occupied  with  the  collectionn  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  the  late 
Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  which  form  u  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities.*] 

*  For  the  classicHl  tingor-tinKH  and  jewollsry,  nee  the  Catalogue  of  th« 
Finger-rings,  Greek,  Elnucan  and  Bomati,  by  F.  H.  MarHhall,  1907  (23b.),  and 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Jetcellivy,  Oreek,  Etrascan  and  Roman,  by  tbe  same, 
1911  (35«.).  Copies  can  be  borrowed  from  tbe  atteudaat.  The  numbers  of 
objects  in  (be  Jewellery  Catalogue  are  painted  on  maroon  labels. 
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A  wall-cose  on  the  right  contniDB  Bmall  objects  in  silver.  These 
include  h  series  of  silver  ringn,  with  intaglio  designs  cut  in  the 
silver  or  in  set  stones.  See  also  the  trappings  of  a  cuirass,  from 
Xanten,  on  the  Rhine,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Plinius  {Pltnio 
praefecto),  probably  Pliny  the  Elder. 

No.  1633.     A  fine  oakwreath  of  fiilver,  with  silver-gilt  acorns. 

On  the  walls  are  six  mural  paintings,  which  formed  a  part  o£ 
the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the  tomb  of  the  Nasonii,  discovered 
in  16T4,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  near  Rome. 

The  principal  subject  is  a  scene  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine  by 
Pluto,  who  carries  her  off  in  his  chariot.  The  other  paintings  in 
the  corridor  include  a  scene  of  a  music  lesson,  from  Pompeii  ;  a 
series  of  smaller  examples  of  various  styles  of  ancient  fresco  painting  ; 
also  a  fresco  from  a  vUla  at  Boscoreale  (near  Pompeii).  The  young 
Bacchus  leans  on  the  shoulder  of  an  old  Silenus  (who  plays  the  lyre) 
and  pours  out  wine  for  his  panther. 


ROOM    OF   GOLD    ORNAMENTS 
AND  GEMS. 

This  room  contains  a  large  port  of  the  works  of  art  in  precious 
materials  of  two  Departments — namely,  of  Qreek  and  Roman,  and 
of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities.  Those  of  the  former,  with 
which  only  this  Guide  ia  concerned,  occupy  (subject  to  rearrange- 
ment) the  Wail-cases  A — H  ;  also  the  upper  part  of  Wall-cases 
J— L ;  Cases  P  (lower  part)  and  R ;  two  sides  (T  and  F)  of  the 
I  i-shaped  table-case,  the  central  case  (X),  and  the  smaller  cases 
before  the  three  windows. 

THE  PORTLAND  TA8E. 

To  the  right  end  of  the  room,  above  Table-case  T,  is  placed  the 
celebrated  glass  vase,  deposited  by  its  owner,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  popularly  known  as  the  Portland 
Vase  (Plate  XX.).  It  was  found,  according  to  a  tradition  of 
doubtful  value,  in  a,  marble  sarcophagus  in  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
near  Rome,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Barberini  Palace.  The 
sarcophagus  (of  which  a  cast  is  shown  in  the  Gallery  of  Casts)  is 
a  work  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  but  the  vase  must  he 
assigned  U>  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  ground  of 
the  vase  is  of  blue  glass ;  the  design  is  cut  in  a  layer  of  opaque 
white  glass,  after  the  manner  of  a  cameo.  The  whole  of  the  whit« 
layer,  and  parts  also  of  the  blue  underneath,  were  cut  away  in  the 
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spaces  between  the  figures.  On  accouot  of  the  difficulty  of  carving 
in  glass,  and  the  brittle  nature  of  the  material,  vhich  might  at  any 
Aioiuent  break  in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  works  of  this  kind  are  of 
great  rarity. 

The  interpretation  of  the  subjects  is  doubtful.  That  on  the 
obverse,  with  a  woman  seated,  approached  by  a  lover  led  on  by 
Cupid,  is  supposed  to  represent  Thetis  consenting  to  be  the  bride 
of  Feleua  in  the  presence  of  Poseidon.  That  on  the  reverse,  with  a 
sleeping  figure  and  two  others,  is  supposed  to  be  Peleus  watching 
his  bride  Thetis  asleep,  while  Aphrodite  presides  over  the  scene. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  which  is  detached,  is  a  bust,  probably 
of  Paris,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap. 

The  Portland  Vase  was  wantonly  broken  to  atoms  by  a  visitor 
in  February,  1845.  A  water-colour  drawing  is  exhibited  showing 
the  fragments  to  which  it  was  reduced.  The  vase  was  made 
familiar  by  copies  issued  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  potter.  The 
vases  first  issued  were  finished  by  handwork,  and  specimens  are  of 
great  scarcity  [see  a  specimen  in  the  Ceramiu  Room],  hut  the  subse- 
quent copies,  cast  from  moulds,  are  of  no  particular  value. 


GOLD  ORHAMEHTS,  ETC. 

Greek,  Phoenician,  Etrutean,  and  Soman.' 

Of  the  period  ant«cedent  to  the  historical  age  of  Greece,  and 
now  commonly  known  as  the  '  Mycenaean '  period  (see  pp.  2 
and  193),  several  groups  of  gold  ornaments  are  exhibited  :  (1)  from 
Enkomi  and  other  early  sites  in  Cyprus;  (2)  from  one  of  the 
Greek  Islands,  perhaps  Aegina;  (3)  from  Cret«  and  lalysos  in 


{ I )  Enkomi.  Compartment  6  (one-half)  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  table-cases  before  the  three  windows  contain  a  remarkable 
series  of  objects  of  the  late  Mycenaean  class,  obtained  principally 
from  the  excavations  carried  on  at  Enkomi,  near  Salamis  (in 
Cyi>rus),  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Miss  E.  T.  Turner.f  These 
excavations  were  made  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year 
1896  on  a  site  that  had  not  previously  been  touched  in  modern 
times.  Comparisons  between  objects  found  at  Enkomi  and  corre- 
sponding Egyptian  finds  seem  to  show  that  the  general  date  of  the 
sit«  was  between  1300  and  1100  B.C.,  with  a  few  later  elements. 
Among  the  finds  are  numerous  gold  diadems,  plain  or  stamped  with 
patterns,  gold  mouth- pieces,  earrings,  rings,  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments, engraved  stones  and  cylinders,  carved  ivories,  etc.  A  series 
of  earring  pendants  approximating  to  the  bull's  head  shape  show  in 


•  Sea  abovo,  p,  137.  for  the  Catalogue  of  Ike  Jaaellery. 
t  For  the  excavatioDH  at  Eiikomi,  h«c   Excavations  in 
Uurra;.  A.  H,  Smilli,  and  H.  B.  Walters  (30«.). 
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Ku  interesting  way  the  process  of  tranaition  from  a  representation  to 
a  conventional  decoration  (fig.  53). 

Compartment  6  (right  half).     Engraved  cylinders,  sc&rabs,  etc., 


Pig,  GS.^IHftgrun  ihoirlDg  tb«  deTelopment  of  bull'i  heacJ  mut1d£>. 

from  Enkomi,  together  with  a  few  from  other  Mycenaean  sites  in 

Cyprus;    also  stamped  gold  diadems,   and   (821)  a  silver  cup  (rf 

typi(»l  Mycenaean  form,     (Beside  it  is  a  gold  cop,  no,  820,  from 

the  Fonnan  collection,  of  the  same  period) 

The  shade  above   compartments   10,    11    contains    an    ivory 

dranght-box,  with  reliefs.  On  the  top  is  the  board,  divided  into 
squares ;  the  central  row  has  twelve  squares, 
and  on  each  side  are  two  rows  of  only  four 
squares  each,  grouped  at  one  end.  (Draught- 
hoards  similarly  divided  may  be  seen  in  the 
Third  Egyptian  Room.)  On  one  side  a  man 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  galloping  horsee  pursues 
a  herd  of  deer  and  ibex.  He  ts  drawing  his 
bow,  but  most  of  the  deer  are  already  trans- 
fixed with  his  arrows.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  more  varied  scenes  of  hunting.  The  figure 
in  the  chariot  pursues  cattle  (one  of  the  bulla 
has  turned  against  him),  deer  and  ibex.  A 
Fig.  M.  figure  on  foot  is  spearing  a  lion.     At  the  closed 

Pend.at  fruni  Enkomi,     end  of  the  box  are  two  bulls  reclining,  and  at 
the  other  end  is  a  smaller  relief  of  a  pair  of 

ibex  standing  on  each  side  of  a  sacred  tree.      (For  other  ivories 

from  Enkomi,  cf.  p.  127.) 

Further  objects  from  Enkomi  are  shown  in  the  windows.     In 
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the  first  window  on  the  right  »re  a  pendant  in  pora^raoate 
form,  covered  with  minute  globules  of  gold  (fig.  54)  and  a  singular 
double  ring  with  four  animale  carved  in  intaglio. 

In  the  middle  window  are  a  large  pectoral  ornament,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  with  rows  of  pendant  ornaments,  and  two  pendant 
lotus  flowers  divided  into  compariiments  filled  with  blue,  pink  and 
white  paste,  in  the  manner  of  Egyptian  inlaid  work ;  a  ring  with 
twelve  heads  of  lions  in  relief ;  a  gold  bar ;  some  beads  of  amber, 
probably  brought  across  to  the  Mediterranean  by  trade  routes  from 
the  Baltic,  and  hitherto  little  found  in  Mycenaean  deposits. 

In  the  third  window,  further  objects  from  Enkomi,  including  a 
series  of  pins  of  a  singular  form,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  probably  used  like  a  brooch,  for  fastening  drapery. 

(2)  Aegina  ()).  In  Table-case  T,  compartments  1,  2,  and  in 
the  corresponding  divisions,  nos.  37,  38,  on  the  reverse  slope  of 
the  case,  is  a  series  of  objects  which  were  found  together  in  a  tomb 
in  one  of  the  Greek  islands,  perhaps  Aegina.  The  treasure  includes 
six  pendant  ornaments,  a  bracelet,  a  large  number  of  beads  in  gold, 
sard,  amethyst,  ete.,  which  have  been  strung  in  necklaces,  a  seriee 
of  finger-rings  inlaid  with  blue  paste  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  a 
number  of  stamped  rosettes,  each  pierced  with  a  hole  for  securing  it 
to  a  dress,  some  gold  diadems,  stamped  and  plain,  and  a  gold  cup. 
None  of  these  objects  is  of  actual  Egyptian  manufacture,  but  in 
several  cases  they  reflect  the  influence  of  Egyptian  art,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  pendant  in  which  a  figure  in  E^ptian  costume  an<l 
attitude  holds  a  swan  by  the  neck  in  each  hand,  and  in  the  inlaid 
finger-rings.  On  the  other  hand,  they  repeat  themes  already 
familiar  in  objects  from  Mycenae,  such  as  the  elaborate  spiral 
ornaments  on  the  gold  cup.  For  some  objects  the  nearest  parallels 
adduced  belong  to  the  early  Italian  culture  (cf.  p.  171).  In  some 
respects,  too,  such  as  the  maeander  pattern  on  one  of  the  rings, 
there  are  resemblances  with  the  early  product  of  the  subsequent 
periods.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  treasure  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  and  almost  to  the  time  of  transition 
to  poat-Mycenaean  times,  say  1200-1000  B.C. 

(3)  Crete  and  lalysos.  Compartments  34,  35,  36  contain 
further  specimens  of  the  gold  work  of  the  Mycenaean  period, 
principally  from  Crete  and  from  the  cemetery  of  Ic^ysofl  in  Rhodes. 
A  kneeling  figure  of  a  Creten  goat  (815),  with  pendants  attached, 
resembles  the  pendants  in  the  treasure  just  describod.  A  hawk 
from  Creto  (817)  is  prepared  for  inlaying  in  the  Egyptian  manner. 
A  draped  female  figure  (803)  has  flounced  sleeves  and  skirt,  of  a 
characteristic  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  type.  A  porcelain  scarab  of 
Amenophis  III.  (about  d.C.  1450),  which  was  found  in  the  cemetery 
of  lalysos,  is  shown  in  compartment  34.  Kegarded  as  an  aid  to 
fixing  a  date,  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  a  particular  king 
necessarily  gives  a  superior  limit,  but  does  not  necessarily  fix  the 
inferior  limit  of  date. 

The   l>eginnings  of  jewellery  of  the  Greek  period   proper  are 
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represented   by   groups  of    objecte    from    (4)   Sphesns    and   (5) 
Cameiroa 

(4)  Bphesas.  Compartment  6  (left)  of  Case  T  contains  a 
Bmall  selection  of  gold  ornaments  from  the  treasure,  found  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hogartb  (in  1904-5),  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (cf.  p.  82).  The  greater  part  of  the 
treasure  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Porte,  only  a  few  duplicates 
having  been  ceded  to  the  British  Museum.  The  series  includes 
stamped  disks,  pins,  brooches  and  pendants.  Its  date  appears  to  be 
of  the  end  of  die  eighth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
occupying  a  position  intermediate  between  the  late  Mycenaean 
groups  and  the  group  from  Cameiros,  immediately  following. 

(5)  Cajueiros.  Compartments  4,  6  of  Case  T  contain  gold 
ornaments  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  those  above 
described.  They  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  seventh  century 
cemeteries  of  Gameiros,  in  Rhodes.  The  principal  objects  are  a 
series  of  plaques,  with  repousse-work  designs.  The  types  include 
(1108)  a  Bphuix  ;  (U15)  an  archaic  Centaur  (with  human  forel^s, 
according  to  the  archaic  type)  holding  up  a  kid ;  (1 1 18)  a  win^ged 
figure  terminating  in  a  bee-like  body;  (112G)  a  wingeid  goddess 
holding  lions  by  the  tails;  (1128)  a  winged  (^dess  between  two 
rampant  lions,  and  other  subjects.  In  some  cases  these  figures  are 
richly  ornamented  with  minute  globules  of  gold,  which  have  been 
made  sejiarately  and  soldered  on.  This  process  is  seldom  found  in 
Greece,  but  is  frequent  in  the  early  goldsmith's  art  of  Etruria 
(Case  B),  and  also  occurs  on  the  globular  pendant  from  Enkomi. 
From  the  rings  above  the  plaques  it  is  evident  that  they  were  worn 
threaded  on  a  string,  probably  about  the  girdle. 

A  porcelain  scarab  found  with  the  plaques,  and  exhibited  in 
compartment  4,  contains  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  king  Faaill' 
matiohos  I.  (u.c.  1)66-612),  and  supplies  a  dat«  to  the  find,  perhaps 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  (about  650  B.C.). 
Compartment  5  also  contains  a  silver  pin  from  Argolis,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Hera,  with  the  archaic  inscription : 
T5«  B-^paq  ('Hpai),  'I  am  Hera's.' 

The  collection  of  jewellery  is  c-ontinued  in  the  Wall-oasea  A-H, 
which  follow  as  nearly  as  jKwsihle  a  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  Case  A.  This  contains  objects  of  Phoenician  character  (i.e., 
free  imitations  of  Egyptian  work),  found  chiefly  in  Cyprus  and  at 
the  Phoenician  settlement  of  Tharros  in  Sardinia  (compare  p.  142). 
Observe  a  silver  vase  from  Cameiros,  on  which  are  Phoenician 
imitations  of  Egyptian  cartouches.  This  case  also  contains  a  gokl 
libation  bowl  from  Agrigentum  (Girgenti)  in  Sicily,  with  figures  of 
bulla  in  repousse- work. 

Case  B.  Archaic  and  early  EtrUBCan  ornaments,  in  which 
the  process  of  employing  minute  globules  of  gold  to  form  patterns  or 
otherwise  to  enrich  the  design  is  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Among  these  objects  may  he  noted  (1376)  a  large  fibula  or  brooch, 
along  the  back  of  which  are  small  figures  of  lions,  and  (1381)  another 
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smaller  jUmla  in  the  f<hii|>e  of  a  Nafcty-pin,  on  which  the  minutest 
patterns  are  executed  by  meann  of  globules  of  gold,  Iti  many 
instances  theso  globules  are  almost  as  fine  as  gold  dunt.  The  date 
is  seventh  to  sixth  century  b.c. 

Note  also  (1463)  a  chain  with  a  pendant  in  the  form  of  a  Satyr's 


Frg.  as.— »<ll>rr  nirdlc  trom  Cyprus. 

head  covered  with  the  granulated  work;  (1390)  a  brooch  (fibula) 
with  a  figure  of  the  Chimaera  and  a  hor^e  ;  (1473)  a  pendant  orna- 
ment (bulla)  with  a  figure  of  the  winged  Medusa  decapitated,  and 
two  Pegasi  springing  from  her  neck.  [For  other  representations  of  the 
subjet^t  compare  the  caxt  of  the  metope  from  Selinus  in  the  Archaic 
Uoom  (p.  12)  and  the  ai-chatc  terracotta  from  Melon  (p.  133).] 

Case  C.  Fine  gold  wreaths.  Early  Greek  jewellery  from  Tharroa 
and  CvpruB.  Also  part  of  a  silver  girdle  from  Cyprus,  with  plaques 
in  relief,  similar  to  those  de8Cril)ed  above  from  Caineiroa.  In  this 
institnce,  however,  the  plaques  are  hinged  together  at  the  side 
(fig.  SO).  A  coin  found  at  the  same  time  gives  the  date  as  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

Caee  D,  Greek  gold  ornanients  of  the  finest  i>eriod,  about 
430-280  B.C.  The  figures  have  for  the  most  part  l)oen  made  by 
pressing  thin  gold  plates  into  stone  moulds  (cf.  p.   163).     Instead 

■  ^''-  -^  /'  ■■">'■-■  i ""  H  n  A  4-  M  f  "^  ■-;  o  »\  A  i:-Y>c^.-jt 

T/  ywii  tj  ApaTou  ToD  tfvyyt(>')ort 
RU(  Ta/iicra. 

of  the  Etruscan  globules,  fine  threads  of  gold  (filigree)  are  here 
employed  with  an  extremely  delicate  etTect.  The  process  of 
enamelling  frequently  occurs,  but  the  enamel  is  always  in  very 
small  quantities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  necklaie  (1947) 
from  Melos,     In  the  centre  of  the  case  is  (1999)  a  fine  pin  found  in 
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the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphoe  in  Cyprus.  The  head  of  the 
pin,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  large  pearl,  is  in  the  form  of  a  capital 
of  a  column  with  projecting  heads  of  bulls  and  circular  vaaee  towards 
which  doves  are  looking  down.  On  the  st«m  is  engraved  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Paphian  Aphrodite  by  Euboula  and  Tamisa  (p.  133). 
Extremely  delicate  and  refined  in  workmanship  b  (2053)  a  small 
pendant  from  Cyprus,  showing  two  winged  genii  engaged  in  cock- 
fighting.  For  examplee  of  fihgree  see  the  fine  aeries  of  earrings, 
pendantA,  and  necklaces  from  Kyme  in  JEoMb. 

In  the  middle  of  the  case  is  a  portion  of  a  treasure  found  in 
Calabria  (South  Italy),  with  a  diadem,  earrings,  etc.  A  bronw  coin 
(exhibited),  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  the  treasure,  was 
issued  by  Hiketoa  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  287-278). 

2104-6.     A   group   of    stamped   gold   ornaments  is   probably 
derived  from  Greek  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch.     The 
I  rej>etitionA  of  those  which  occur  in  the  treasure  of  the 
Hermitage. 

Cases  E-F.  Later  Etnuoan  ornsment^,  in 
which  the  taste  of  the  time  take*i  the  form  of 
largeness  and  display,  as  in  huge  necklaces  with 
pendant  bullae,  or  in  earrings  of  unusual  Bue.  But 
in  Case  £  there  are  also  several  gold  wreaths  cf 
singular  beauty.  In  Cose  F  may  be  seen  two  flint 
arrow-heads  mounted  as  pendants  to  necklaces. 

Case  Q.  Gold  ornaments  of  the  later  Greek 
period  (third  to  second  centuries  B.C.),  together 
with  a  few  objects  of  a  later  period.  In  the 
coutre  is  a  highly  ornate  gold  crown  in  filigree  and 
enamel,  from  South  Italy.  Among  the  earrings 
Cupids  occur  playing  on  pipes,  making  libations,  or 
otTering  wreatlis.  With  the  gold  ornaments  is  also 
a  series  of  ornaments  of  terracotta  gilt,  made  for 
funeral  purposes.  Though  cheap  in  material,  these  articles  are  as 
tine  as  those  of  gold  in  an  artistic  sense.  They  have  in  fact  been 
mode  from  the  same  moulds  as  the  gold  ornaments.  Observe  a 
small  pendant  (21T2)  representing  a  group  of  Leto,  Apollo,  and 
Artemis,  and  several  medallion  heads  of  Athen^, 

This  case  also  contains  a  gold  tablet  (p.  135)  in  which  Ptolemy 
Buei^etes  I.  and  Berenice  (b.c.  242-222)  dedicate  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  a  temple  to  Osiris.  Thb  tablet  had  formed  part  of  a 
foundation  deposit  for  a  temple  at  Canopus  in  E^pt.  It  was  found 
in  18IS  and  presented  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and 
was  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1895. 

Case  H.  Ornaments  of  the  Botnan  period.  The  work  is  lees 
minute,  the  designs  become  more  commonplace.  It  now  becomes 
the  fashion  to  make  considerable  use  of  precious  stones  and  pearls. 

Among  the  inscribed  plates  of  gold  leaf,  note  a  small  teblet  on 
which  are  directions  (in  (ireek)  for  finding  the  way  in  the  lower 
world,  addressed  to  the  soul  of  one  of  the  initiated  :  '  And  thou 
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wilt  find  to  the  left  of  the  houae  of  Hades  a  well  [Leth^]  and  beside 
it  ft  pale  cypress.  Approach  not  even  near  this  well.  And  thou 
wilt  find  another,  cold  wat«r  flowing  forth  from  the  lake  of  Memory. 


J 


Bt/ttvimj,  17  aStXifiii  mu  yvvij  airov, 
ro  TffitvtK  'Oiripii. 

Before  it  are  warders.  Say  to  them,  "  I  am  child  of  earth  and 
heaven,  but  my  race  is  uf  heaven.  ...  I  am  parched  with  thirst, 
I  perish.  Give  me  quickly  cold  water,  flowing  from  the  lake  of 
Memory."  And  they  will  give  you  drink,'  eto.  This  tablet  bad 
been  rolled  up  and  placed  in  the  cylinder  exhibited  above  it,  to  be 
worn  as  a  charm.     From  Petilia,  in  South  Italy. 

Observe  also  three  complete  gold  bars,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
fourth.  One  bar  and  the  fragment  were  found  in  a  hoard  of  sixteen 
Buch  bars  at  Kronatadt  in  Transylvania.     On  the  upper  surface  are 


stamps   impressed   00    the   metal:    (I) 


I/unanus 


oM^zam)  I  tigiyuivH),  i.e.  Lucianus  stamped  the  fine  gold. 
The  I  (prtiRiM)  perhaps  means  in  the  first  ojieina  or  workshop. 
It  is  also  taken  to  mean  that  Lucianus  enjoyed  some  form  of 
priority.    The  inscription  is  followed  by  the  Christian  monogram  XP. 


I  Fl{aviuii)  Flaviamu  pro{ettTator)  siij{navit)  ad 

digina,  i.e.  Plavius  Flavianus,  procurator  of  the  mint  (or  else 
pro{bator),  the  assayer),  stamped  the  metal,  according  to  sample. 
From  data  furnished  by  other  bars  the  board  must  be  placed 
between  367  and  395  a.d.  The  two  other  bars  which  are  exhibited 
are  probably  of  somewhat  earlier  date.  They  were  found  in  a  hoard 
at  Aboukir.     They  bear  the  names  of  .  .  .  antius  and  Benignus. 

Lato  imperial  coins,  as  of  Philip  and  (isllienus,  are  inserted  as 
ornaments  in  some  of  the  most  recent  pieces  of  Roman  jewellery. 
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Alxive  Compartment  33  is  a  gold  vaee  of  the  Roman  period, 
dredged  up  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  an  inscriptiuD  on 
the  foot,  stating  th«  weight  as  two  pounds  and  a  half,  half  an  ounct> 
and  one  wrnple.     The  vase  is  perfwtly  plain,  but  of  graceful  shape. 

Cas*B  J-L  {upper  parts)  contain  Roman  silver  ohjects  from 
Franc©,  for  whii-h  see  below,  p.  138. 

[Cases  J-L  (lower  parts)  and  M,  N  eontain  gold  ornaments — 
British,  Irish,  barbaric,  Byzantine,  Anglo-Roman,  and  savage — 
forming  a  part  of  the  collections  of  the  British  and  Mediaeval 
Department.] 
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Cases  O-P.  Series  of  anti(|UG,  mediaeval,  and  later  finger- 
rings,  and  cameos  mounted  as  rings.  Those  with  which  we  are 
concerned  occupy  Case  P,  and  the  right-hand  portion  of  Case  O. 

Cnse  P.  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  gold  finger-rings,  set 
with  erigravod  stones,  or  having  designs  engraved  on  the  gold  bezel- 

The  first  row  contains  principally  late  rings,  set  with  a  plain 
stone  or  paste.  There  are  also  a  few  gold  rings  without  atonee, 
conspicuous  among  which  are  two  set  with  Roman  Imperial  coins, 
like  the  jewellery  in  Ca.se  H. 

The  second  and  third  rows  contain  the  Greek  designs,  engraved 
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in  gold,  of  the  linest  period,  and  include  some  of  the  bent  work  of 
this  kind  that  has  been  discovered.  AmoDg  them  are  i  (44)  a  ring 
with  a  scene  showing  a,  boy  milking  a  ewe  held  between  the  knees 
of  a  bearded  rustic  ;  (53)  a  very  delicately  executed  female  head  ; 
(57)  a  Victory  nailing  a  shield  to  a  tree  to  form  a  trophy  ;  (42)  a 
Victory  driving  a  four-horse  chariot ;  (49)  a  youth  on  horseback, 
charging,  exe<.-uted  with  great  spirit. 

The  remainder  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  row 
have  similar  engravings  of  rougher  execution  and  slighter  character. 
The  right  hand  portion  of  the  fourth  row  contains  rings  with  designs 
in  relief. 

The  fifth  row  contains  the  earlier  and  later  Etruscan  rings. 
They  illustrate  the  various  methods  in  which  the  scarab  could  be 
mounted,  either  on  a  plain  wire  swivel,  or  in  an  ornate  box  setting 
on  a  swivel.  The  second  and  fourth  rows  also  contain  specimens  of 
a  particular  class  of  rings  found  in  Etruria.  The  devices,  which  are 
engraved  or  in  relief  on  the  elongated  gold  bezel  of  the  ring,  are 
Ionic  in  character,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  executed  by 
Greek  craftsmen  resident  among  the  Etruscans.  Some  of  the  later 
Etruscan  rings  have  large  engraved  stones,  set  in  coarse  and  florid 
mounte,  corresponding  in  chatWtei'  to  the  other  Iat«r  Etruscan 
jewellery  in  Cases  E,  F. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  rows  have  a  series  of  rings  set 
with  engraved  stones.  They  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
starting  from  Greek  rings  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

On  the  right  of  Case  O  are  arranged  the  inscribed  rings,  tt^ther 
with  a  few  others  set  with  plain  stones  or  pastes,  or  made  entirely 
of  precious  stone.* 

SILVER  PLATE  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

The  objects  in  silver  are  for  the  most  part  grouped  in  the  upright 
Case  R,  between  two  of  the  windows,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Cases  J-L.     See  also  the  case  in  the  corridor  (p.  128). 

From  the  perishable  nature  of  silver,  which  readily  osidises 
when  exposed  to  damp,  extant  works  in  this  metal  of  the  older 
period  are  comparatively  rare,  for  although  silver  objects  frequently 
occur  in  the  tombs,  they  are  usually  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay. 
The  following  objects  in  silver,  which  are  in  Case  R,  unless  other- 
wise described,  are  deserving  of  notice :  — 

Qreek  Silver  Work. — Among  the  Greek  silver  vases,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  simple  refinement  of  their  shapes,  and  the 
delicately  chased  ornaments,  note  a  silver  vase  from  Athens,  and  a 
cup  from  Chalke,  near  Rhodes.  A  two-handled  cup,  with  a  finely- 
chased  internal  pattern,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Boscoreale 
(near  Pompeii),  but  it  has  the  character  of  Greek  work.  A  diminu- 
tive silver-gilt  lion  is  worked  with  great  spirit  on  a  minute  scale. 
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Roman  Silver  Work. — Roman  sUrer  services, 
substaDtiat,  and  ehowing  sigas  of  long  domestic  use,  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time.  The  Roman  veeaels  lack  the  delicate 
and  graceful  outlines  of  the  Greek  silver-ware ;  but  they  are  well 
designed  for  their  respective  purposes  and  richly  decorated  with 
reliefs,  embossed  designs,  niello  (an  inlaid  black  alloy)  and  gilding. 
The  principal  groups  in  the  British  Museum  are  : — 

1.  (In  Cases  J  and  L.)  A  silver  service  found  in  1883  at 
Chaourse,  near  Uontcomet  (Aisne),  in  France.  It  conBistB  of 
thirty-six  vases  of  various  shapes.  With  them  wore  found  brsas 
coins  of  Domition,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Poetumus, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  date  of  the  deposit  is  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century.  The  service  includes  a  bucket«baped 
vessel  (lilula),  with  a  rich  floral  frieze  in  silTer-gilt ;  three  bowls 
with  richly-adorned  rims ;  a  handsome  ewer.  Observe  also  a 
wine-strainer,  pierced  with  holes  in  geometrical  patterns,  and  a 
pepper-caster  in  the  form  of  a  negro  slave,  asleep,  seated  on  his 
burden. 

2.  (In  Case  K.)  Part  of  a  service  found  at  Caubiac,  pear 
Toulouse,  in  1785,  which  included  also  a  large  circular  dish, 
(surrounded  by  masks  and  Bacchic  enthlems,  in  Case  B. 

3.  Vases  found  at  Cbatuzange,  near  Romans  (Drdme),  one  of 
them  having  a  handle  very  beautifully  chased  with  fioral  patterns. 
In  the  middle  of  the  principal  bowl  is  a  medallion  group  of  the 
three  Graces. 

4.  Two  vases,  a  ladle,  and  a  strainer  perforated  with  an 
elaborate  geometrical  pattern.  The  plate  is  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Titus  Utius  and  Utia.     From  Arcisate,  near  Como. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  silver  objects  are :  A  bucket-shaped 
vessel  {eituta)  from  Vienne  (le^re,  France),  with  a  fine  frieze  of  the 
Seasons  in  relief ;  a  small  amphora  of  very  graceful  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  wreaths  of  vines  and  ivy ;  tvo phialae,  or  libation  dishes, 
with  reliefs  representing  Heracles  being  driven  in  a  chariot  to 
Olympoe.  One  of  these  is  broken  at  the  edge,  but  is  much  finer  in 
style  than  the  other.  A  terracotta  pAi'ale  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Room 
has  the  same  decorations,  and  shows  how  the  types  were  dis- 
seminated, and  used  for  various  kinds  of  products  with  slight 
variations.  The  silver  bowls  are  from  France,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  found  at  fize,  near  Nice. 

A  very  fine  portrait  bust  originally  formed  a  projecting  boss  in 
a  silver  bowl,  and  was  found  in  1895  at  Boscoreale,  near  Pompeii. 
A  great  treasure  of  silver  vases,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre, 
was  found  soon  afterwards  at  no  great  distance.  The  bowl  from 
which  this  bust  had  been  broken  has  not  been  found,  but  a  bowl 
with  a  male  head  in  its  centre,  which  must  have  formed  a  pair  with 
it,  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  two  heads  are  probably  those  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  hence  the  attribution  of  the  female  bust  to 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusua,  which  was  at  first  suggested,  cannot 
be  maintained. 
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Among  the  slWer  stataettes  observe  a  finely  modelled  head 
of  a  dc^. 

106*.  A  figure  wearing  a  mur&l  crown,  which  marks  her  as 
the  personificatioQ  of  a  city,  while  the  wings  suggest  Victory  (Nike), 
and,  it  has  been  suggested,  the  olty  of  NiCopoUs.  This,  however, 
is  doubtful,  as  the  figure  may  be  merely  the  Genius  of  a  city 
endowed  with  the  attributed  of  Victory  and  Fortune  (the  cornu- 
copia). Above  her  head  is  a  row  of  deities,  representing  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  beginning  on  the  left  with  Saturn  (Saturday), 
followed  by  the  Sun  (Sunday),  Moon  (Monday),  Mars  (Tuesday), 
Mercury  (Wednesday),  Jupiter  (Thursday^,  and  Venus  (Friday), 
The  four  divinities  last  named  are  remembered  in  the  French  and 
Italian  words  for  their  respective  days.  A  similar  aeries  occurs  on 
the  shanks  of  a  pair  of  barnacles  in  the  Anglo-Roman  collection. 
The  figure  is  making  a  libation  over  an  altar.  Above  her  head  are 
busts  of  the  two  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux.  In  her  left  hand  she 
has  a  cornucopia,  from  which  issue  busts  of  ApoUo  and  Diana. 
Thin  figure  was  found  near  Macon,  on  the  Saone,  in  1764.  With  it 
were  found  the  following  silver  figures,  which  are  shown  beside  it, 
and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  similar  form  of  their  bases  : 
four  statuettes  of  Mercury ;  a  figure  of  Jupiter  with  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  accompanied  by  a  goat,  which  would  be  more  properly 
attached  to  a  figure  of  Mercury ;  a  figure  of  Diana,  and  one  of  a 
Genius  with  a  bowl  and  a  cornucopia. 

107*.  A  figure  of  a  boy,  playing  with  a  goose,  was  found  at 
Alexandria,  with  silver  coins  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  (third 
century  B.C.). 

ENGRAVED    OEMS. 

The  gems  exhibited  in  this  room  represent  most  of  the  known 
stages  of  the  glyptic  art  (or  art  of  engraving  gems)  as  practised  by 
the  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans,  from  the  beginning  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Greece,  in  the  Mycenaean  period,  down  to  about  the  third 
century  a.d.,  or  even  later. 

[Ciems  of  the  BeuaiHsaDce  and  of  more  recent  timee  are  also  exhibited  in 
adjoiDiDg  cues,  bat  Ihctw  form  a  port  of  the  colleotions  of  the  Bcitiah  nod 
Mediaeval  Department,  and  are  therefore  passed  over  in  this  Guide.j 

The  principal  classes  of  engraved  gems  are  IntagUos,  CameOfl 
and  Soaraba  Intaglios  (Italian,  tn/at/Ztarc,  to  cut  in)  have  the 
design  sunk  below  the  surface,  and  are  primarily  intended  to  be 
used  KB  seals.  Cameofl  (derivation  unknown)  have  the  design 
carved  in  relief,  and  are  used  as  independent  ornaments.  Scarabs 
(scarabaei,  beetles)  combine  the  characteristics  of  both  the  cameo 
and  intaglio.  The  hack  is  carved  in  relief,  in  imitation  of  a  beetle 
(see  below,  fig.  .")8),  while  the  base  bears  a  design  sunk  into  it  in 
inti^lio.  Scarabaeolds  are  of  the  general  form  of  the  scarab, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  beetle  (fig.  .58).  Cylinders 
play  a  great  part  in  the  gem-engraving  of  Bahylouia,  Assyria  and 
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the  East.  Except  at  an  esrly  period  jn  Cyprus,  they  appear  little 
in  the  gem  engraving  of  Greek  lands.  A  plaster  impresoioa  Ls 
placed  benideeach  intaglio,  showing  the  design  as  it  appears  in  relief. 
The  intaglio8  having  been  intended  for  use  as  seals,  this  was  the 
way  in  which  the  engraver  intended  his  work  to  be  seen,  as  is 
shown  by  the  inscriptions,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  intaglios  the 
ligurci)  are  usually  right-handed  in  the  impression. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  gems  in  steatite — a  very  soft 
material  —the  engraved  stonee  are  harder  than  a  metal  tool,  and 
the  difiereat  kinds  of  gem  engraving  depend  on  the  various  methods 
adopted  for  applying  minute  fragments  of  a  very  hard  material,  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  gem  to  be  engraved. 
This  might  be  done  either  by  setting  splinters  of  diamond  in  a 
metal  pencil,  or  by  rubbing  in  minute  dust  of  diamonds,  or  of  emery 
mixed  with  oil,  by  means  of  a  hand-worked  tool,  or  a  revolving  drill 
or  wheel.  In  the  earliest  and  the  latest  gems  the  marks  of  the  tool 
are  conspicuous.  In  the  early  gema  much  of  the  work  is  done  with 
a  tubular  drill,  which  leaves  a  circular  ring-like  depression.  In  the 
late  lloman  work  the  rough  cute  of  the  wheel  are  unconcealed. 

Table-case  U  7.     Earliest  examples  of  gem  engraving  ij 


I.  Rcanbuwld. 


The  gems  shown  in  this  case  belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
'  Minoan  '  or  '  Mycenaean  '  period  in  Greece.  They  are  tor  the  most 
part  in  two  forms,  either  Lenticular,  i.e.  of  the  shape  of  a  broad 
bean,  or  Qlandular,  i.e.  shaped  like  a  sling  bolt.  The  materials 
used  are  comparatively  hard  stones,  such  as  sard,  amethyst,  crystal 
and  the  like.  The  subjecte  include  decorative  designs,  animals, 
human  figures,  and  monstrous  combinations.  The  four  upper  rows 
principally  contain  examples  of  early  gema  from  Crete.  In  row  e 
are  specimens  of  the  Cretan  hieroglyphic  symbols,  recently  dis- 
covered. The  lower  rows  contain  examples  from  Mycenaean  sites, 
such  as  Mycenae  and  lalysos  in  Rhodes.  Among  the  noteworthy 
gems  of  this  class  are  ; — 

Case  U  7(  row  d.  (53.)  Sard,  with  a  group  of  goats.  An 
example  of  unusually  spirited  design  and  careful  engraving. 

Row  /.  (106.)  Two  lions  (sard)  heraldicallv  grouped,  with  a 
column  between  them.  The  composition  recalls  that  of  the  famous 
Lion-gate  at  Mycenae  (see  p.  08).  Found  at  lalysos  in  Rhodes,  and 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Ruskin. 
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Row  t.  Lioness  and  two  deer,  on  &  lenticular  gem  of  remark- 
able size. 

How  I.  Two  men  leading  a,  bull  (haematite).  The  artist  has 
only  been  able  to  express  the  man  on  the  other  eide  of  the  bull  by 
placing  him  as  if  performing  an  acrobatic  feat  above  it.  The  same 
arrangement  occura  ou  a  fresco  of  the  Mycenaean  period  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Tiryns. 

Horse-headed  monster  (sard)  standing  between  two  men.  These 
grot«sque  cumbinations  frequently  occur  in  Mycenaean  art,  particu- 
larly in  this  class  of  gems.  Several  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
two  compartments. 

Case  U  8.  Examples  of  gem  engraving  in  soft  materials 
(usually  steatite)  from  Melos,  and  other  Greek  islands. 

These  gems  have  the  same  'glandular'  and  'lenticular'  forms 
which  mark  the  gems  of  the  Mycenaean  period.  They  are  engraved 
however  in  soft  substances,  and  have  been  found  in  company  with 
early  Greek  inscriptions,  vases,  and  terracottas  of  the  historical 
period,  say  between  the  seventh  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  The  range 
of  subject])  is  also  different.  Instead  of  the  monstrous  combinations 
peculiar  to  the  earlier  Mycenaean  art,  we  have  the  forms  adopted 
by  Greek  mythology,  such  as  Pegasus,  the  Chimaora,  the  Grj^hon, 
and  the  Centaur.  As  a  rare  example  of  a  definite  mythological 
subject  see  in  row  A  (82)  Heracles  wrestling  with  Nereus,  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea, 

The  class  of  MelJan  gems  is  of  importance,  since  it  preserves  a 
continuity  of  form  with  the  stones  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  and 
thus  supplies  an  undoubted  link  between  the  arts  of  the  Mycenaean 
period  and  those  of  historical  Greece. 

Case  U  9-12,  The  next  oldest  stage  of  gem  engraving  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Softfaba  or  stones  which  haVe  one  side  carved  in  the 
form  of  B  beetle,  and  the  ScarabaflOlds,  which  are  appro3:imately 
of  beetle  form.  The  origin  of  the  use  of  the  scarab  must  be  sought 
in  Egyptian  theology,  in  which  the  Egyptian  beetle  rolling  a  ball 
of  mud  containing  its  eggs  was  emblematic  of  Kheper,  the  principle 
of  creative  power,  and  so  the  scai'ab  became  a  sacred  emblem  and 
amulet.  As  a,  rule,  the  base  of  the  Egyptian  scarab  had  some 
simple  hieroglyphic  or  other  design,  and  hence  it  was  adopted  as  a 
convenient  form  for  an  engraved  stone  by  nations  to  whom  the 
beetle  had  no  religious  significance.  The  Phoenicians  employed 
both  the  scarab  and  its  simplified  form  the  scarabaeoid.  The 
Ktruscans  used  the  scarab  constantly,  but  not  the  scarabaeoid. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  great  use  of  tlie  scarab, 
while  they  favoured  the  scarabaeoid  at  the  finest  period. 

Among  the  scarabs  and  scarabaeoids  two  classes  are  to  be 
distinguished.  The  one  bears  designs  in  which  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Assyrian  elements  prevail  over  the  Greek  (Compartments 
9,  10  a-e).  These  have  been  found  for  the  most  part  in  Phoenician 
colonies,  and  in  regions  where  Phoenician  commerce  extended. 
The  other  (Compartments  10  d-12)  has  designs  obtained  from  Greek 
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art.  The  Bcarabe  of  this  cUbs  tire  mostly  found  ia  Etruria,  and  in 
many  <;ases  have  Etruscan  inscriptions.  They  are  therefore  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  by  Etruscan  artiste.  The  scarabaooids 
are  found  iu  Greek  sites,  and  in  some  instances  signed  by  Greek 
artiste. 

Case  U  9,  rowso-d.  Scarabaeoids  and  scarabs,  showing  Oriental 
influence. 

Rows  e,  d.  Several  of  the  specimens  in  these  rows  are  made  of 
porcelain  and  glass,  materials  which  were  employed  both  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  by  the  early  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt — aa  at 
Naueratis— to  imitate  the  scarabs  of  the  Egyptians. 

Rows  e,  /  (left  half).  Oems  of  various  periods,  obtained  in 
recent  excavations  at  Curium  and  Amathus,  in  Cyprus. 

Rows  /  (right  half)-i.  A  large  series  of  scarabs,  from  Tharros, 
in  Sardinia,  mostly  engraved  in  green  jasper.  Tharros  was  a 
FhoeDician  colony,  and  its  gems  have  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  Phoenician  style.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  motives  are  freely 
borrowed  and  used  for  decorative  purposes,  with  no  reference  to 
their  original  significance.  Pure  Greek  motives  also  occur,  however, 
8U<*  as  (166)  Heracles  (row/)  and  (182)  the  warrior  (rowjr),  which 
make  it  probable  that  the  gems  of  Tharros  are  comparatively  late. 

Case  U  10,  rows  a-c  and  k.  Series  of  gems  from  Tharros 
continued,  with  some  from  kindred  sites. 

Rows  d-i,  and  Compartments  11-12.  Etnucan  scarabs. 
Here  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  aubjecte  no  longer  occur.  Deities 
also  are  comparatively  rare.  The  most  frequent  subjects  are  figures 
or  groups  derived  from  the  heroic  legends  of  Greece,  while  animal 
and  athlete  subjects  are  also  common.  An  ornamental  border, 
called  a  cable-border,  usually  surrounds  the  subject,  but  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Etruscans  with  the  scarab  form,  since  it  also  occurs 
on  porcelain  scarabs  from  Naueratis  and  Cameiros,  and  on  the 
stones  from  Tharros.  A  second  border,  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
beetle,  was  added  by  the  Etruscans.  The  materials  used  are 
generally  sard,  banded  agate,  or  rock  crystal.  The  best  examples 
appear  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  are 
characterised  by  great  refinement  in  the  execution,  with  a  flat 
rendering  of  the  ^gure  which  corresponds  with  the  treatment  of 
Greek  bas-relief  in  marble  of  this  period. 

Row  g.     Selected  specimens  of  heroic  myths. 

(Beginning  on  the  left.) 

(278.)  Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
The  Medusa -character  is  here  only  indicated  by  a  snake,  wbich  she 
holds  in  one  hand. 

(276.)  Heracles  slaying  the  giant  Kyknos  with  his  club.  The 
names  are  inscribed  in  Etruscan,  and,  as  usual,  only  approximately 
resemble  the  Greek  form,  being  written  HerkU  (compare  the  Latin 
Heratles)  and  Knkne. 

(268.)  Capaneus,  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  went  ^^inst 
Thebes,  putting  on  " 
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(271.)  CapaneuB  struck  down  by  the  thunderbolt.  He  bad 
presumptuously  challenged  Zeus  himself  to  stop  him  from  taking 
Thebes,  and  was  struck  by  the  thunderbolt  as  he  mounted  hin 
scaliug-ladder. 

(270.^     Another  of  the  sajne  subject. 

(272.)    Achilles  in  his  retirement.     Inscribed  Achlt. 

(274.)     Achilles  wounded  in  the  heel  by  the  arrow  of  Paris. 

Case  U  11.  Etruscan  scarabs  (continued).  Among  the  later 
scarabs  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  greater  roundness  of 
the  figures,  and  in  the  rougher  specimens  the  figures  are  compose)) 
of  httle  more  tlian  hemispherical,  cup-like  depressions  hastily 
drilled  out. 

Case  n  12.  Bows  c-g  contain  'cut-scarabs' — that  is,  thin 
slices  of  stone  with  a  cable  border  and  intaglio  design,  such  as 
might  be  found  on  the  base  of  a  scarab.  In  some  cases  the 
scarabs  may  have  been  cut  down  to  accommodate  them  to  a  later 
system  of  mounting  in  rings,  while  other  designs  may  have  been 
engraved  originally  on  a  thin  stone  in  imitation  of  the  base  of  a 
scarab. 

It  is  probable  tbat  some  of  the  scarabs  or  cut-scarabs  in  Com- 
partment 12  are  late  imitations  of  older  work,  dating  perhaps  from 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

[The  historical  sequence  is  continued  in  the  large  central  Case  X 
with  the  Greek  gems.] 

Case  U  13,  14.  A  selection  of  Orfteco-Roman  Intaglios, 
grouped  according  to  their  subjects.  The  series  begins  with  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  mytlis  connected  with  hjm,  and  continues  with  Posei- 
don (Neptune),  Atheni,  Hermes,  Apollo  and  Muses,  Artemis,  Ares, 
Aphrodite,  Eros  (Cupid),  Dionysos  and  Bacchanalian  subjects,  etc. 

[Cases  W  and  U  16-27-  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  modern 
gems,  etc.,  forming  a  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Department  of 
British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities.] 

Case  U  28-33.  Graeeo-Roman  intaglios  (continued).  The 
series  begins  on  the  right  (in  33)  with  deities  (continued  from  14) 
and  proceeds  with  legends  and  heroes,  such  as  Medusa  and  Perseus, 
Belterophon,  Heracles,  the  Theban  and  Trojan  cycles.  These  are 
followed  by  Roman  legends,  masks  and  dramatic  subjects,  subjects 
from  life,  snips,  animals,  devices,  mottoes,  etc. 

Case  X,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  contains  the  finest  specimens 
of  Greek  and  Roman  gem-engraving.  On  the  side  nearest  the  door 
are  the  intaglios,  which  range  from  the  sixth  century  b,c.  down  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  classed  in  compartments : — 

Case  X  3S^0.  Intaglios  of  the  beet  Greek  workmanship. 
Many  of  the  gems  in  these  two  compartments  are  in  the  form  of  the 
scarabaeoid  ;  the  scarab,  which,  as  waa  pointed  out  above,  is  a  form 
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th&t  found  little  favour  vith  the  Greeks,  occurs  but  seldom.  In 
some  stones,  however,  vfiriety  is  given  to  the  plaiu  surface  at  the 
back  of  the  scarabaeoid  by  some  device  in  relief,  such  as  the  Satyric 
mask  which  occurs  on  the  scambaeoid  (479)  in  Compartment  39, 
row  c.  On  the  face  is  en^^ved  a  lyre-player,  and  an  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  artist  who  engraved  the  gem,  probably  to  be 
read  as  Syries. 

Cose  X  39,  rows  c,  d,  e,  contain  other  examples  of  the  finest 
Ureek  gems,  among  which  the  following  are  specially  deserving  of 
notice : — 

Row  c.  iikarab  from  Amathus  (Cyprus)  in  a  fine  gold  setting, 
mounted  on  a  silver  ring ;  Athene  wiUi  the  spoib  of  Medusa,  her 
head,  wings  and  snakes. 

Scarabaeoid  from  Greece;  a  Satyr  carrying  a  full  wineskin  on 
his  back.     A  remarkably  vivid  piece  of  Greek  work. 

Scarabaeoid  from  the  Punjab  (India^  :  Heracles,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Nemean  lion,  is  offered  water  by  the  local  Kvmph.  It  is 
unknown  how  this  early  Greek  work  reached  India,  but  it  might 
well  have  been  carried  there  in  the  army  of  Alexander, 

Row  d.  (480.)  A  female  bead  in  broad  and  simple  style, 
inscribed  '  Eos.' 

(481.)  Head  of  a  youth  in  a  peaked  hat.  A  work  of  great 
beauty  in  the  same  broad  style. 

Row  e.  An  agate  bead, -flattened  on  one  side,  with  a  figure  of  a 
nude  athlete  twisting  the  thong  of  his  caeglus  (a  device  to  increase 
the  effect  of  a  boner's  blow)  about  his  wrist. 

(555.)  A  bead  of  burnt  sard,  shaped  as  the  last  with  a  seat«d 
youth  playing  on  a  triangular  lyre. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  and  other  works  of  the 
fine  Greek  style  the  work  is  not  conspicuously  minute  in  detail.  It 
is  indeed  le-ss  so  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  gems.  The  treatment  is 
broad  and  free,  and  calculated  for  the  general  efiect  of  the  work 
seen  as  a  whole. 

Case  X  40.  Greek  gems  (continued),  including  a  series  of  large 
Hcarabaeoid.s,  with  figures  of  animals  broadly  and  naturally  worked. 
Note  also ;  — 

Row  b.     A  girl  writing  on  tablets. 

Row  d.  (466.)  A  scarab  with  a  wild  goose  flying  ;  very  finely 
and  delicately  engraved. 

Scarabaeoid,  winged  River-god  ;  an  early  work  in  a  minute  and 
formal  manner. 

Case  X  41-43.  Selected  Oraeco-Roman  gems,  produced  by 
Greek  engravers  working  in  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire.  The  subjects  are  mainly 
mythological.  The  favourite  material  is  the  sard,  in  tints  varying 
from  pale  yellow  to  orange  red.  Other  stones  used  less  frequently 
are  the  banded  onyx,  nicolo,  amethyst,  etc. 

Case  X  44-45  (except  44,  row  a).  Gems  which  are  s^ned, 
or  purport  to  be  signed,  by  ancient  engravers. 
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Case  X  45,  row  .1.  (1256.)  A  fine  head  of  tlib  dyiiij;  Mwlusa, 
with  the  twDiu  of  Solon. 

The  gems  which  profess  bo  be  thus  aigaed  are  vary  numecoua,  and  in  aoma 
cases  {e.g.,  the  scMSUKoid  of  Syries  Already  mentiooM,  Compartmant  39,  rowc) 
the  aathenticity  of  the  uignatura  is  absolutely  beyond  dispute.  Jn  moat 
signed  gems,  however,  there  is  doubt  and  ooatroversy  with  respect  to  the 
signatureH,  sinoe  the  lamentable  habit  of  adding  tha  names  of  anciout  artists 
to  gems,  in  order  to  invest  tbam  with  a  Qotitious  value,  is  known  to  have 
prevailed  from  the  Renaissance  onwards,  but  especially  during  the  eighteenth 
Mid  early  nineteenth  centuries.  For  the  convenience  of  students  most  of 
the  signed  gems  in  the  collection  have  been  brought  together  in  these  two 
compartments.  In  some  examples,  however,  tha  signature  must  be  regarded 
as  a  recent  addition  to  an  ancient  engraving,  while  in  others  the  whole  work 
Is  equally  suspect.  Compare,  for  instance  (Compartment  41,  row  e),  tbo  fine 
blue  beryl  head  of  young  Heracles  with  tha  name  of  Qnaios  and  the  crystal 
counterfeit  beside  it  accurately  imitating  the  fracture  of  the  original. 

For  a  farther  discussioa  of  tbe  authenticity  of  the  several  signatures,  see 
the  Catatogut  of  Engraved  Genu. 

Case  X  46,  47.  Portraits  in  intej^lio.  Among  thorn  the 
following  are  speciaJly  noteworthy  : — 

Case  X  46,  row  b.  An  elderly  man,  nearly  bald,  and  with  a.  wart 
on  his  chin.     An  admirable  piece  of  minute  and  vivid  portraiture. 

Row  c.  A  portrait  hewl,  wearing  the  winged  cap  of  Perseus, 
and  set  in  its  original  rough  iron  setting. 

Row  e.  Two  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  name  of 
UiuHCorides,  a  known  gem-engraver  of  the  tinie  of  Augustus.  The 
pale  sard  { 1 557)  from  the  Payne-Knight  collection  is  the  finer  of  the 
two.  The  dark  sard  (1558)  from  the  Blacas  collection  appears  to 
be  a  replica,  and  the  signature  is  illiterate  in  form. 

Row/.  (1587.)  Head  of  Antonia  (!)  Compare  the  so-(M.lled 
'  Clytii  '  in  the  Third  Uraeco-Koman  Room  (p.  89). 

Rows  /,  g.  Forcible  portraits,  in  the  later  Homan  .-ityle,  of 
Vespasian  and  (1606)  Titus. 

Case  X  47.  Row  c.  Vigorous  portrait*)  of  ( 1627)  Septimius 
Soverus,  (1632)  Oaracalla,  and  (1634)  Trajan  Becius.  The  last  ia 
atill  in  it«  original  iron  setting. 

Row  d.     Large  amethyst.     Rust  of  ConstantiuB  II. 

Case  X  48-66.  In  the  opposite  aide  of  the  case  are  the 
Cameoa  or  gems  in  relief,  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Roman  period,  and  engraved  on  precious  stones,  consisting  of  layers 
of  dilTerent  colours,  which  the  engravers  liave  utilised  to  obtain 
rich  and  varied  effects.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Cameo  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  while  the  Intaglio  ia  primarily  intended  to  serve  as 
a  seal.  Hence  the  Cameos  are  of  a  larger  size  and  more  brilliant 
effect.  It  also  follows  that  the  figures  are  right-handed  and  the 
inscriptions  are  not  reversed. 

Case  X  48.  The  subjects  are  mainly  Bacchanalian,  with  figures 
of  Hatyrs,  Maenads,  Silenua,  etc. 

Csae  X  4*J.  liucchanaliun  subjects,  figures  of  animuLs,  eto.  At 
the  bottom  Lt  a  roughly  executed  bu.st  of  Heracles,  wearing  the 
lion's  mask,  from  the  Punjab,  in  India. 
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Case  X  30.  Headx  of  Medusa,  Minwrva,  etc.  Tlie  Hincthyst 
he  111  of  MeduNa  in  the  centre,  winged  and  intertwined  with 
serpents,  \n  of  exceptional  size  and  briUi&ncy  for  this  material. 

Case  X  51.  Portraits,  chariot  groups,  etc.  In  the  middle  in  a 
lar|;e  sardonyx  portrait  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  partially 
idealised  as  Viaoa.     [The  pate  sard  background  is  modern,] 

Case  X  92.     Roman  portraits,  etc. 

Row  a.     (1595.)    Head  of  Messalina,  wife  of  Claudius. 

Bow  c.  (1610.)  The  combined  heads  of  Trajan  and  his  wife 
Plotina. 

(1581.)  Fragment  in  sard  of  an  emperor  (perhaps  Tiberius), 
weiring  an  oak  wreath.  A  small  fragment  of  what  must  once  hare 
been  a  splendid  work. 

Bust  of  Caracalla.     A  characteristic  portrait. 

Row  d.  Fragment  from  a  vessel  of  rock  crystal,  with  a  part  of 
the  figure  of  a  dancing  Maenad.  A  piece  of  the  rim  of  the  vase  is 
pre.<)erved  above  the  Maenad's  head. 

Buatfl  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  partly  idealised,  and 
weviring  the  helmet  and  aegis  of  Minerra,  and  of  Livia,  the  step- 
mother of  Julia,  side  by  side.     [The  ground  is  modern.] 

Below  m  a  late  Roman  cameo  (1687),  with  a  figure  of  Victory 
carrying  the  bu.it  of  an  empre-is  (1). 

Case  X  53.     Roman  portraits,  etc. 

Row  b.  A  small  fragment  of  a  once  splendid  cameo  contaliiR  a 
figure  of  Livia  as  Ceres,  enthroned,  seated  on  a  cornucopia  held  up 
by  the  hand  of  a  figure  now  lost,  probably  Tiberius. 

Tn  the  centre  is  (1560)  the  splendid  bust  of  Aagastaa  wearii^ 
the  aegia,  formerly  in  the  Strozzi  and  Blaca^  collections.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  gold  diadem  is  probably  mediaeval,  and  that 
the  stones  set  in  it  are  of  trifling  merit.  Originally  the  hair  was 
bound  with  the  plain  fillet,  of  which  the  ends  are  seen  behind  the 
head. 

Row  d.  {15HQ.)  A  head  of  Germanicus  has  the  signature, 
probably  genuine,  of  Epitynchanos. 

Row  e.  Two  cameos,  one  (1561)  the  head  of  Augustus,  the 
other  of  a  boy,  in  beautiful  sixteentli  century  settings  of  gold  and 
enamel. 

Case  X  54—56.     Miscellaneous  cameos. 

Case  X  54.  In  the  centre,  a  fine  head  of  Claudius,  laureate, 
in  plasma,  aoiuired  in  1912.  Smaller  cameos  of  Venus,  Cupids, 
etc. 

Row  r..  Cupid  leading  the  panthers  that  draw  the  chariot  of 
Bacchus.     Signed  by  Sostratos. 

Case  X  55.  Four  fine  cameos,  aci]uired  in  1899  at  the  sale  of 
the  Marlborough  collection,  including  : — 

Sardonyx  cameo.  Two  busts,  confronted,  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
and  Isis.  The  Aiinnon  wears  the  aegis,  and  an  oak  wreath,  and 
ha.'s  the  ram's  horo  on  his  temple.  The  Isis  has  a  wreath  of  com 
and  poppies,  and  her  mantle  has  the  special  Isiac  fringe  and  knot. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  heads  are  those  of  a  Roman  empei-or  and 
empress,  but  there  is  ao  authority  for  the  oames  of  Didius  Juliaaus 
(who  only  reigned  64  days)  and  Manila  Scantilla,  formerly  assigned 
to  the  portraits.  This  cameo  rankB  fourth  amongst  those  now 
extant  in  respect  of  size.  The  extreme  flatness  of  the  treatment  ia 
due  to  the  artist's  desire  to  make  use  of  the  coloured  layer  of  the 
material. 

Chalcedony  cameo,  worked  io  the  round.  Apotheosis  of 
Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Her  half-length  figure  is  borne  up 
on  the  back  of  a  peacock. 

Ro^b/,  g.    Miscellaneous  subjects,  actors,  masks,  etc. 

Case  X  56.  Mottoes  and  devices ^-e.i;.  in  row  a,  a  hand 
twitching  an  ear,  and  the  niotto  '  Remember ' ;  row  c,  '  They  say 
what  they  like.     Let  them  Bay.     I  care  not.' 

At  the  ends  of  the  central  case  are  objects  of  the  Roman  period, 
in  hard  materials  and  gems,  such  as  agate,  chalcedony,  onyx, 
crystal,  etc. 

PASTES. 

The  frames  which  are  placed  in  the  windows  contain  a  series  of 
gloss  pastes,  ancient  and  modem.  The  pastes  (Italian  pasta,  a  piece 
of  dough)  are  casts  in  glass  from  gems  or  from  clay  moulds  made 
for  the  purpose. 

For  the  most  part  probably  they  were  employed  innocently  as 
chesip  imitations  of  favourite  and  costly  engraved  gems.  Pliny 
speaks  of  '  glass  gems  from  the  rings  of  the  multitude.'  Also,  no 
doubt,  they  were  occasionally  used  for  purposes  of  fraud,  and  in 
another  passage  he  speaks  of  imitations  by  lying  glass  (mendaeio 
oUri).  The  middle  and  right  hand  windows  contain  ancient  pastes. 
The  left  hand  window  has  a  selection  of  modem  pastes  made  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  James  Tasaie,  the  publisher  of  a  very 
extensive  series  of  pastes  taken  from  gems  in  public  and  private 
collections. 

FRESCOES. 

Cases  A-^H  (upper  part).  A  series  of  fresco  paintingB  from 
Pompeii,  Horcuianeum,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  period  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire. 

[On  leaving  the  Gold  Ornament  Room  we  return  to  the  Room  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Life.  The  Roman  terracottas  and  miscellaneous 
antiquities  in  the  South  Wing  have  already  been  described  above, 
p.  125.] 
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THE  ROOM  OF  GREEK  AND 
ROMAN  LIFE.* 

SUBJECT:— OBJECTS  ILLUSTRATING    THE  DAILY 
LIFE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  central  portion  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  a  uolIectioD  of 
ubjectn  grouped  in  tiuch  a  way  tu  to  illustrate  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Greeks  and  ItomaDs.  The  objects  are  therefore  brought 
t(^i;cther  in  respect  of  their  purpose  or  subject-matter,  and  nut  with 
reference  to  their  material  or  period.  The  objects  illustrating  the 
public  life  and  institutions  of  the  ancients  are  on  the  West  side  of 
the  central  gangway,  or  the  left  on  entering  from  the  Terracotta 
Room.  Objects  illustrating  private  and  domestic  life,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences,  are  <m  the  East  side.  We  deal  first  with  the  public 
group  and  next  with  the  private  group. 

Wall-cases  94,  96.  Marriage.  A  diminutive  vaae  »Hth 
scenes  of  a  marriage,  and  of  Eros  vbiting  the  lady,  is  a  model  (d  the 
loutrophorot,  tho  vase  in  which  water  was  brought  for  the  bridal 
bath.  The  fifth  century  vase.  No.  45,  represents  the  mystical 
marriage  ceremony  between  the  god  Dionysoe  and  the  Basilinn^, 
the  wife  of  the  Archon  Basileus,  at  Athens. 

The  gold  ring  (No.  4B)  with  clasped  hands  is  a  Roman  betrothal 
ring.  The  sarcophagus  relief  represents  the  Roman  nuptial  ceremony 
of  joining  hands.  The  gods  that  personify  valour,  success,  and  fortune 
are  shown  as  in  attendance.  The  same  action  is  shown  below  on  the 
sepulchral  chest  of  Vernasia  Cyclas  (No.  49). 

Wall-cases  96,  97.  Inscriptions  relating  to  dedications.  No. 
52  is  the  dedication  of  a  slave,  Kleogenes,  to  Poseidon,  dedication  to  a 
deity  being  the  Greek  process  of  enfranchisement.  No.  53  is  a  list 
of  dedicated  objecte  in  tho  Parthenon,  about  400  B.C.  It  contains 
detailed  entries  MUch  as  'the  larger  gold  necklace,  set  with  gems, 
having  twenty  rosettes,  and  a  ram's  head  pendant.'  No.  54  is  a 
list  of  garment)  (often  stated  to  be  in  rags)  dedicated  to  Artemis 
Brauronia,  whose  shrine  was  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 
Wall-cases  98-106.  Religion  and  Superstition, 
88'.  A  pedestal  of  a  statue,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  restored  '  whether  sacred  to  god  or  goddess '—  a  parallel 
to  the  altar,  inscribed  with  a  dedication  '  to  an  unknown  god,'  that 
caught  the  eye  of  St.  Paul  when  he  was  viewing  the  sculptures  of 
Athens. 

Wall-cases  98-99  contain  sacrificial  implements,  Etruscan 
pronged  forks  for  drawing  sacrificial  meat  from  the  caldron,  and  the 
like.     Here  also  are  various  objects  illustrative  of  ancient  religion. 
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The  small  alabaster  figure  of  a  goddess  (No.  S8)  is  curious.  The 
mouth-and  breasts  are  pierced,  evidently  to  allow  some  fluid,  such 
OS  milk  or  wine,  to  flow  from  them  when  required. 

No.  89  is  a  representation  on  a  vase,  from  Cameiros  in  Rhodes, 
showing  the  twin  brethren.  Castor  and  Pollux,  descending  from 
heaven  to  take  part  in  the  Theoxenia,  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  two 
gods,  symbolised  by  the  vacant  couch  on  which  they  are  invit«d  to 
recline.  With  this  should  be  compared  the  cast  of  a  votive  relief 
from  Larissa  in  the  Louvre,  The  Dioscuri  are  galloping  in  the  air, 
and  Victory  holds  out  a  wreath.  Below  are  a  couch,  a  table  with 
food,  an  altar,  and  two  worshippers. 

Among  the  dedications  are  fragments  of  a  large  vase  of  black 
ware  inscribed  with  a  dedication  by  one  Phaaes,  who  appears  to  be 
the  person  of  whom  Herodotus  (iii.,  i  and  11)  relates  that  being  a 
mercenary  under  Amasis,  the  then  king  of  Egypt,  he  deserted  to 
join  the  Persian  army  of  Cambyses,  then  on  its  way  to  invade  Egypt. 
When  the  two  hostile  armies  were  drawn 

up  for  battle,  the  other  Greek  mercen-      \  '■/ 

ariee,  who  haJd  remained  true  to  E^ypt, 
took  the  children  of  Phnnes,  whom  be 
had  left  behind,  shed  their  blood  into  a 
large  vase  within  sight  of  their  father, 
and,  after  adding  wine  and  water  to  the 
vase,  drank  of  it.     From  Naucratis. 

A  historical  tr^edy  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  recalled  by  an  inscription 
dedicated  to  the  Imperial  Fortune,  for 
the  safety  and  return  of  Septimius 
Severus,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  After  the  murder 
of  Geta  by  Caracalla  (cf.  p.  Ill),  the 
name  of  Ueta  was  struck  out,  as  in  this 
instance,  from  all  inscriptions  throughout 
the  Empire.     (Fig.  59,  C.  I.  L.  vi.  180 fc.) 

Wall-cases  100-101.  Casts  of  two  curious  votive  tablets 
(811,  812)  with  representations  of  objects  of  the  toilet.  The 
onginal  tablets,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  Inscriptions, 
were  found  at  Slavochori,  a  place  which  is  believed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Amyclae  near  Sparta. 

Pausanias  (ii.,  20,  4)  mentions  a  town  near  Amyclae  called 
Bryseae,  where  was  a  temple  of  Dionysos  which  none  but  women 
were  permitted  to  enter,  and  where  women  only  performed  the 
sacrifices.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  votive  tablets  were 
originally  dedicated  in  this  temple,  and  thence  brought  to  Slavo- 
chori. It  was  a  common  custom  among  the  Greeks  to  dedicate 
articles  of  female  attire  and  toilet  in  the  temple  of  godde«sos. 

811  Ls  a  tablet  dedicated  by  Anthusa,  the  daughter  of  Damai 
netos.  Within  a  raised  wreath  numerous  ohjects  connected  with  the 
toilet  are  sculptured  in  relief :-  In  the  centre  is  a  bowl  inscribed 
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with  the  dedicatioD.  Round  this  bowl  are  ranged  such  objects  as  a 
mirror,  a  comb,  a  small  box  with  a  lid  containing  three  little  nrcular 
boxes,  which  probably  held  points,  two  pairs  tA  Bhoes,  a  small  mortar 
containing  a  peetle,  shaped  like  a  bent  thumb,  a  scraper,  a  small  oval 
box  with  a  lid,  which  probably  held  a  sponge,  and  a  conical  object 
like  a  cap. 

812  is  a  tablet  dedicated  by  a  priestess  called  Claudia  Ageta. 
In  the  centre  is  a  bow]  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  priestess,  and 
round  it  are  numerous  objects  connected  with  the  toilet,  auch  as  a 
shell  to  hold  unguents,  two  mirrors,  two  combs,  a  small  oval  tray 
with  a  lid,  containing  a  sponge,  a  net  for  the  hair,  a  strigil,  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  a  small  mortar  (in  which  is  a  pestle  hke  a  bent  thumb). 


dsdlmtcd  tn  P«eldon. 


and  a  small  oblong  box  with  a  lid,  into  which  are  fitted  six  little 
circular  boxes, 

Theee  cases  also  contain  a  series  of  small  votive  shrines,  with 
figures  of  deities,  in  cheap  materials  such  as  lead  or  terracotta. 
No  97,  from  Amathua  in  Cyprus,  shows  a  conical  sacred  stone, 
decorated  with  sashes  and  standing  in  a  shrine. 

Case  102.     Small  votive  altars,  etc. 

Ca.'^es  103-106  are  mainly  filled  with  votive  dedications. 
Among  them  are  :  6'2.  A  set  of  marble  reliefs  dedicated  by  women, 
Eutychis,  Olympias  and  others,  to  Zeus  the  Highest  (Hypsistos)  at 
the  Pnyx  of  Athens.  They  are  representations  of  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  were  no  doubt  dedicated  as  th&nkoflerings  for 
cures  effected  in  the  respective  organs.  Other  votive  reliefs  with 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  shown  in  marble,  bronze,  and  terra- 
cotta. Among  them  is  a  curious  representation  of  the  internal 
organs.  67.  An  offering  made  by  two  brothers,  Philorobrotos  and 
Aphthonetos,  of  plaited  locks  of  hair,  dedicated  in  sculptured  marble 
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to  PoHeidon.  The  dudiiration  probably  took  place  on  leayhing  the 
agfl  of  puberty.     (Fig.  60.) 

Amoug  the  votive  objects  in  bronze  are  : 

318.  A  bell,  dedicated  by  Pyr(r)ias  to  the  deities  Ciibeiroa  and 
the 'Child.'     (Fig.  61a.) 

'237.  Votive  figure  of  a  hare,  represented  as  Htnick  while  running, 
with  an  insuriptioa  in  which  one  Hephaestion  dedicates  it  to  Apollo 
of  Prions.     (Fig.  616.) 

2^2.  A  highly  ornate  axe-head,  with  an  inscriptioD  in  archaic 
Achaian  lett«rii,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  sacred  property  of  '  Hera 
in  the  plain,'  and  that  it  was  dedicated  an  a  tithe  by  one  Kj-niakos, 
'  the  butcher.'  It  is  thought  that  Eyniskos  was  one  who  killet) 
beasts  for  sacrifice,  and  that  the  axe  indicates  his  occupation. 

253.     Votive  wheel,  said  to  have  been  found  near  Argos.     It 


Wn.  aia.-V.rttve  Bell.  Fig.  61ft,— 


probably  commemorates  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race  in  the  Nemean 
games. 

Three  silver-gilt  votive  tablets,  addre.'tsed  to  Jupiter  of  DoUchS 
(in  Commagene  '  ubi  ferrum  nascitur ' ;  compare  one  of  the  tabletn). 
Two  of  the  tablets  have  small  shrines,  within  which  is  a  figure  of 
Jupiter  Uolichenus.  In  one  he  resembles  the  Roman  Jupiter,  with 
eagle  and  thunderbolt ;  in  the  other  he  is  of  a  special  type — a 
barbarous  figure  with  axe  and  thunderbolts,  standing  on  the  back 
of  a  bull.  He  is  crowned  by  Victory,  and  a  female  figure  makes  a 
libation  at  an  altar.  These  votive  tablets  belong  to  n  group  found 
at  Heddernheim,  near  Frankfort,  and  are  closely  paralleled  by  a 
series  of  dedicAtiims  to  Mars  and  Vulcan,  which  were  found  at 
Barkway,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  Anglo-Roman 
collection.  They  are  the  only  objects  hitherto  discovered  which 
seem  to  oficr  any  analogy  to  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana  ma<le  by 
Demetrius  and  the  £phe«ian  silversmiths  (AeU  xix.  24). 

Bronze  tablet  (t<S8),  inscriWl  on  l>oth  sides  with  an  Oscan 
inscription.     The  iron  chain  and  staple  by  which    the  tablet  wiu: 
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Buspended  are  preserved.     The  tablet  wai  found  in  1848  at  Agnone, 

and  if)  an  important  monument  of  the  Oscan  language.     It  contains 

an  enumeration  of  the  statues  and  altars  dedicated  to  various  deities 

in  a  certain  garden. 

Case    105    c-ontainn    objects    more    especially  connected    with 

Superstition  a&d  Magic. 

Among  the  imptementa  of  superstition  are  : 

874-876.     Symbolic  hands,  covered  over  with  the  attributes  of 

numerous  deities  and  other  objects  in  relief,  intended  to  serve  as  a 

protection  against  the  evil  eye.     (Fig.  62.) 

A  series  of  incantations  and  Imprecatory  tablets.     To  write 

Ruch  formulae  on  leulen  tablets  was  a  well-known  practice  of 
ancient  superstition.  It  is,  for 
instance,  recorded  that  at  the  time 
of  the  illness  of  (jermanicus, '  8on<rs 
and  incantations  against  him,  and 
his  name  inscribed  on  leaden 
tablets,'  were  found  with  other 
apparatus  of  witchcraft  in  the 
floor  and  walls  of  the  bouse. 
Some  of  these  tablets  were  found 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  at  Cnidos.  In  one, 
for  example,  Artemeis  solemnly 
dedicates  to  tbe  deities  '  the  per- 
^-o^,  whoever  he  was,  who  borrowed 
and  did  not  return  the  garments 
I  bad  left  behind,  the  cloaks,  and 
tunic  and  short  smock.'  Another 
group  of  the  tablets  was  found 
near  Curium  in  Cyprus,  These 
have  more  magic  jargon.  In  one 
example  the  nail  wi&  which  the 
folded  imprecation  wa'^  nailed  up 
in  a  grave  is  shown.  Several 
Fix.  fla.— Uagic  H«ud  lu  BroDui.  bronze   nails    are   also  exhibited, 

inscribed  with  magical  formulae, 

and  it   may  be  noted  that   nails  from  a  wreck  were   part   of   the 

equipment  of  an  ancient  witch. 

A  bi'onze  tablet  (BOO)  containing  a  fragment  of  an  oracular 

utterance  (.  .  .  '  lihei  firmug  .  .  ,  not)  is  a  sors  or  lot.     By  some 

niethotl  of  bazai'd  one  such  lot  was  drawn  from  a  bundle  by  the 

person  consulting  tbe  oracle. 

Case   106  contains  several  examples  of  tbe  nV/rum,  a  sort  of 

metallic  rattle.     It  was  shaken  so  that  the  curved  ends  of  the  metal 

i-ods  were  lirougbt  int<)  noisy  contact  with  tbe  metal  frame.     It  was 

dorivoil  fi-om  Egypt,  and  wius  spei'i'tlly  connected  with  the  woi-ship 

of  Isis. 

Wnll-cases  107-110.    Athletic  and  gladiatorial  games. 
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Cas«6  107,  lOS.     The  objects  uoonected  with  the  Greek  games 

A  pair  of  lead  juiupiug  weights  (halterea)  usod  by  athletes  to 
give  aD  additional  impetus  to  their  spring,  and  a  very  cumbrous 
example  in  stone.  Here  is  also  a  cast  of  an  example  of  an  early 
fitone  jumping  weight,  founri  at  Oiympia,  and  now  at  Berlin. 

The  bronze  disks  were  used  for  throwing,  as  in  quoita,  except 
that  the  objeL-t  was  to  throw  the  disk  to  the  greatest  possible 
distance.  For  the  method  of  throwing,  see  the  statuette  in  bronze, 
and  the  Discobolos  (p.  105)  in  the  Second  Uraeco-Roman  Room. 

One  of  the  disks  (No.  3207)  is  inscribed  with  two  hexameters* 
written  in  archaic  letters,  supposed  to  be  in  the  character  of 
Kephallenia.  One  Exoidas  (I)  dedicates  to  Castor  and  Pollux  the 
disk  with  which  he  claims  to  have  defeated  '  the  lofty-souled 
Kephallenians '  (a  Honieriu  epithet).  Acquired  in  1898  from  the 
Tyszkiewicz  collection. 

A  prize  vase  of  bronze,  from  Cuniae,  has  an  archaic  Ureek  inscrip- 
tion naming  certain  games  of  Onomastos  at  which  it  was  offered. 

Cases  107,  108  (below),  and  Cases  109,  110,  are  devoted  to 
gladiators  and  the  circus.  The  series  inuludas  statuettes  of 
gladiators,  and  parts  of  their  armour,  and  reliefs  with  combats  of 
gladiators,  of  women  gladiators,  and  of  men  with  beasts.  The  cast 
(No.  1285)  of  a  relief  from  Ephesus  (the  original  is  in  the  sculpture 
galleries)  shows  combats  and  corn  waggons,  the  'panem  et  circeiues ' 
demanded  by  the  Roman  populace. 

The  relief  (No.  1286)  shows  the  successive  combats  of  a  Iwad'ari'M, 
fighting  with  beasts  at  Eph&sus. 

The  oblong  tickets  of  ivory  and  bone  were  the  property  of  the 
gladiators.  They  are  inscribed  (1)  with  the  gladiator's  name;  (2) 
with  the  name  of  his  master,  in  the  genitive ;  (3)  with  the  letters 
SP  and  a  date  of  the  day  and  month  ;  (4)  with  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  The  tickets  certify  that  the  gladiators  had  reached  a  certain 
point  in  their  career,  the  SP  being  taken  to  represent  either 
Speclalut  (approved),  Spectator  or  Speclaetl  (one  who  watched 
instead  of  fighting).     The  latter  form  is  sometimes  given  in  full. 

Wall-case  111  contains  Roman  military  antiquities.  Fig.  63 
gives  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  Roman  legionary  soldier. 

Wall^aises  112-119  contain  Defensive  Armour,  such  as 
helmets,  greaves,  bre:kstplates  and  the  like.  [For  weapons,  see  the 
adjoining  Table-case  E,  described  below,  p.  160.]  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  Corinthian  helmet  is  shown  inCases  112-11.^. 
The  Italian  forms  of  the  helmet  are  in  Cases  116-119.  Three  of 
the  helmets  have  inscriptions.  One,  in  Case  115,  appears  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Zeus.  No.  251  was  Corinthian 
spoil,  dedicated  to  Zeus  by  the  Argives,  probably  in  the  miiidle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 
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Among  the  greaves,  ete.,  note  a  pair  of  very  early  greaves  from 
Enkomi  id  Cyprus  ;  and  (249)  a,  pair  of  greaves  with  archaic  Gorgona 
in  relief  and  incised. 

fWall-caaes  1-24.     See  below,  p.  171.] 

Wall-cases  26-29.  Remains  of  ancient  fiimitnre.  In  par- 
ticular, a  fine  set  of  mulee'  heads  from  the  arms  of  couchee. 

The  principal  object  la  a  richly  inlaid  bronze  and  silver  seat 
(2561)  presented  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  1784.  The  woodwork 
seat  has  been  restored,  and  not  altogether  correctly.  The  seat 
ought  to  be  a  couch,  and  the  carved  pieces,  terminatmg  in  mules' 
hends,  ought  to  be  fixed  above,  to  support  the  cushions. 

Other  fine  examples  of  such  mule's  head  supports  are  shown  in 


Fig.  ea.— t^Utuette  ol  a  Lsicloiisry  Soldier. 

the  case.     See  also  couch-arms  with  relief  designs  in  bronze  and 

The  leg  of  a  finely-carved  wooden  chair  from  Kertch  is  also 
exhibited. 

Two  tripods  are  constructed  to  fold  up.  One  example  is  also 
adjustable  in  height. 

Wall-case  30.  Candelabra,  large  and  small,  and  various 
types  of  Lamps.  The  Candelabra,  which  are  in  many  cases  of  faili 
and  gi-aceful  shape,  are  mainly  derived  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 
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UaU-CAGes  31,  32.  Methods  of  lighting.  Tlie  collection 
consists  chiefly  of  lamps  of  various  forms  and  materials,  principally 
in  bronze.  Some  (^  the  shapes  are  beautiful,  and  othcra  are 
fantaHtic.  The  finest  lamps,  in  ao  artistic  eense,  are  in  the  Bronze 
Room,  and  most  of  the  clay  lamps  are  in  Table-case  F  in  the  Fourth 
Vase  Room. 

Case  32  also  contains  a  lantern  in  good  preservation,  and  the 
tops  of  two  others.  These  are  illustrated  by  a  caricature  of  a  quail- 
catcher  going  out  with  his  lantern.  Here,  also,  are  hooks  fur 
hanging  lamps,  a  lamp-feeder,  and  stands  for  lamps.  Two  lamps 
are  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  support  can  hang,  or  be  fixed 
horizontally,  or  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Wall-cases  33-36.  Tltese  cases  contain  objects  connected  with 
the  preparation  and  consumption  of  food. 

Cooking  implements  of  various  forms,  such  as  saucepans  and 
frying-pans ;  ladles  (including  one  folding  ladle  from  Amathus) ; 
moulds  shaped  as  shells  ;  graters,  strainers,  a  filter  ;  a  wooden  egg- 
whisk  ;  stamps  for  cakes ;  spoons  of  various  forms ;  also  remains  of 
actual  foods— com,  fruits  and  bread — from  Pompeii.  Here  also  are 
statuettes  of  figures  kneading  dough,  and  a  terracotta  model  of  an 
oven.  Below  are  pestles  and  mortars,  the  former  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  bent  thumb. 

Walt-case  37.  Objects  connected  with  the  Bath,  such  as  the 
striglls,  or  scrapers,  used  for  scraping  off  oil  and  sweat,  and  oil- 
flasks. 

Wall-cases  38,  39  and  40  (below).  Objects  connected  with 
water>sapply  and  fountains, 

Theee  include  parts  of  two  double -cy I indered  force-pompB. 
They  differ  slightly  between  themselves,  but  both  are  based  on  the 
system  invented  by  Gtesibius  of  Alexandria.  The  two  plungers  in 
the  cylinders  (A  A  in  fig.  64)  were  worked  with  a  reciprocating  motion 
bymeansof  a  rocking  beam  now  lost.  They  altemataly  draw  in  wat«r 
through  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  (B  B),  and  force  it 
into  the  vertical  pipe  in  the  middle,  from  which  a  continuous 
delivery  is  obtained.  In  the  one  case  the  valves  are  simple  flap- 
valvee  (B  D) — called  by  the  Greeks  asuaria,  farthings,  from  their 
obvious  resemblance  to  coins.  In  the  other,  they  are  the  more 
advanced  spindle  valves  (E),  in  the  form  of  cones  which  fall  back 
into  their  seats  by  their  own  weight.  F  in  the  diagram  shows  a 
complete  plunger,  not  belonging  to  this  example.  Double  pumps, 
worked  on  this  principle,  were  used  as  fire-engines.  Found  among 
the  remains  of  a  foundry  at  Bolsena. 

Here,  also,  are  pieces  of  leaden  j)ipes,  bronze  taps  of  excellent 
construction  fitted  in  leaden  pipes,  and  bronze  fountain  jets. 

Below  are  examples  of  bricks  used  for  supporting  the  hollow 
pavement  of  the  Roman  hot  air  chambers  in  the  baths ;  flues  for 
conveying  hot  air,  and  specimens  of  drain-pipes.  Here,  also,  are  a 
bronze  grating  for  catching  rain-water,  from  the  Mausoleum,  and  a 
terracotta  gargoyle,  probably  from  Pompeii. 
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Wall-ciwe  40.     Typical  vase-shapes. 

Wall-cBses  41-44.    Weights,  scales,  and  steelyards. 

The  weights  are  of  several  series.  The  most  important  are  (I) 
early  haematite  weighbi  from  Enkonii  (eleventh  cent.  B.C.  f) ;  (2)  the 
Attic  Mina  (mean  weight  6,737  grains  =  15-4  oz.  avoirdupois),  and 
its  partfl ;  (3)  the  Roman  Libra  or  pound  (mean  weight  5,050 
grains  =  llj  oz.  avoirdupois),  with  ite  parte  and  multiples.  See 
also  a  singular  type  of  weights  (mainly  from  Cnidus)  in  the  form  of 
a  pair  of  breaste. 

Among  the  scales,  with  etiually-baUnced  pans,  some  folding 
examples  may  be  seen. 

The  steelyards  are  liased  on  the  principle  of  a  weight  sliding 
along  a  long  arm,  suitably  graduated,  so  as  to  make  a  counterpoise 
to  the  objet^t  to  be  weigliod,  suspended  from  the  short  arm.     In 


most  cases  more  than  one  hook  can  be  employed  as  &  fulcrum,  and 
there  is  a  graduated  HcaJe  corresponding  to  each,  so  that  the  limits 
of  the  scale  are  greatlv  extended.  Two  steelyards  in  the  lower  part 
of  Cases  43-44  have  their  long  arms  confined  by  bronze  implemente, 
whose  function  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt  —they  have  be«c 
described  as  'military  standards'  and  the  like — but  which  seem 
inont  appropriately  used  as  here. 

On  the  left  of  the  case  is  a  cast  of  a  relief  with  a  scene  in  a 
cutler's  shop,  fron)  the  sepulchral  attar  of  Cornelius  Atimetus  and 
Cornelius  Ejtaplira.s,  in  the  Ualleria  Lapidaria  of  the  Vatican. 
B<'Mide  it  is  a  cast  of  a  relief  of  a  pork  butcher's  shop,  in  the 
Dresden  Muw^um.      The   butcher  cuts  up  a  joint,  while  his  wife 

its  in  a  set  of  tablets. 

H  46,  46.     Tools  and  implements,  such  as  axes. 

and  a  collection  of  n 


Wall 

chisel H,  SI 

Also 


«|Uf 


nd  phniniiots  {fig.  65).     The  plummet 
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shown   in    the   figure  ia  punutui-ed  with  tho  name   i>(   its  owner, 

Wall-cattM  46-48.     Boilding  materials  and  acoesBoriea. 

The  accessories  int-Iude  such  objecta  as  hinges,  dowels,  cramps,  door- 
pivots  and  Hockets. 

Among  the  building  material-s  are  staniped  tiles,  with  inugiK- 
trates'  names  impressed  on  theni.  In  the  ciuje  of  a  tile  stomped 
with  the  aamo  of  Apoltodorus,  the  footprints  of  a  dog  may  be 
noticed. 

A  select  series  of  typical  specimens  of  marbles  and  other 
materials  is  a  part  of  the  coltei^tion  formod  by  Mr.  Henry  Tolley, 
and  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Aldworth.  The  remainder  is  in  drawers 
under  Cnse  H,  With  these  are  an  unBnished  statuette  from  Cyprus, 
and  a  half-worked  bea<l  and  reel  moulding  from  the  Mausoleum. 

Fragments  of   engraved  &nd   gilded  crystal  and  sardonyx  nro 
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examples  of  the  Bumptuous  wall-lining  sometimes  employed  in 
Roman  Imperial  times. 

The  examples  of  less  costly  materials  include  reliefs  in  stucco ; 
stamped  bricks  of  the  empire  ;  specimens  of  fresco,  mosaic,  and 
shell  decoration.  In  one  instance  the  fresco  is  an  imitation  of 
moHaic  ;  in  others  it  gives  the  effect  of  marble. 

On  the  right  of  the  case  is  a  caat  of  a  relief  showing  a  cutler's 
forgo,  also  from  the  sepulchral  altar  mentioned  above. 

Wall-cases  50-52.  Objects  connected  with  horses.  The 
model  horses  in  Case  50  wear  headstalls  of  primitive  Italian  work, 
pn>bably  about  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

Wail-<:ase  62.  The  actual  remains  of  horse-rau7.zles,  bits,  and 
iron  shoes  (note  especially  a  very  complete  bronze  bit  from  Achaia)  ; 
axle-boxes  and  other  portions  of  &  large  bronze  chariot,  ialaid  with 
silver  ;  small  figures  of  chariots,  and  a  curious  terracotta  of  a  four- 
wheeled  two-horse  car.  An  e<|URstrian  statuette  and  a  terracotta 
fragment  from  Cyprus  give  details  of  a  horse's  bridle,  etc. 

Wall-case   62.      Agricultural    life.      The  specimens    include- 
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actual  examples  of  various  ImplamentB,  such  as  bronze  plough- 
Hharefl  of  the  Mycenaean  age  from  £hikonii  in  Cyprus ;  and  iron 
implemente  such  as  a  sickle,  a  bill-hook,  a  mattock,  a  hoe,  and  a 
shepherd's  crook  ;  also  a  pair  of  grindstones.  The  rapraeentatioas 
include  a  terracotta  model  of  a  farmer's  cart,  and  of  a  wine  cart ; 
black-tigure  vases  and  bronze  statuettes  with  scenes  of  ploughing 
and  Bowing,  and  of  an  olive  harvest ;  terracotta  reliefs  cj  a  wiue- 
prees,  sud  of  treading  the  grapes. 

A  marble  relief  (2212)  shows  the  process  of  boiling  down  the 
new  wine  or  must. 

Wall-cases  53,  64.  Shipping.  A  terracotta  vase  shows  « 
figure  of  a  woman  seated  on  the  prow  of  a  trireme.  A  cast  from 
a  relief  at  Athens  shows  the  rowers  of  a  trireme  seated  in  their 

p]«.,. 

Among  the  examples  of  shipping  is  a  series  of  terracotta  boats 
from  Amatbus  which  recall  the  legend  that  Kinyras,  the  king  of 
AmathuB  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  sent  to  Troy  terracotta 
models  of  ships  as  the  fleet  which  he  had  promised  to  Agamemnon. 
The  targast  of  the  Seet  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  detail,  such 
as  the  socket  for  the  mast  and  the  arrangement  of  the  thwarts  ;  it 
also  has  the  remains  of  an  iron  steering  paddle.  This  case  abw 
contains  a  war  galley  from  Corinth,  with  armed  warriors  seated  in  it. 

In  CahC  54  is  the  metal  casing  of  the  prow  of  a  galley  from  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Actium.     Presented  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 

Wall-cases  64-56.  Music.  The  instruments  include  a  lyre 
of  sycamore  wood  and  tortoise-shell  from  Athens,  a  pair  of  wooden 
reed-pipes  also  from  Athens,  a  bronze  reed-pipe  from  Halicarnassos, 
and  a  pair  of  bronze  pipes  from  Italy.  See  also  cymbals,  bells,  and 
trumpets. 

The  vases  E  171,  £  172  have  school  Rcenes.  In  each  caae  a 
mu.sic  lesson  is  in  progress,  and  the  pupil  who  is  not  engaged  plaro 
with  a  dog  behind  the  master's  chair. 

A  jar  in  Ca.se  55  shows  a  musical  competition,  with  the  musicians' 
stage,  and  two  pipe-players  in  festal  costume,  each  visited  by  Victory. 

Wall-cases  67,  58.  A  collection  of  representations  uf  domestic 
and  pet  animals.  The  chief  domesticated  animals  are  shown,  and 
children  are  seen  playing  with  dugs,  goats,  pigs,  pet  birds,  and 
poultry.  The  vase  F  101  shows  a  girl  holding  up  to  a  spaniel  a 
tortoise  tied  by  tlie  leg. 

The  lamp  iSG  shows  a  travelling  performer  with  trained  animals 
^a  cat  which  climbs  a  ladder,  and  a  monkey.  The  vase  4S7  gives 
a  boy  seated  with  a  pet  bird,  perhaps  a  quail,  in  its  cage. 

Wall-cases  68-64.  A  small  series  of  objects  illustrating  the 
burial  customs  of  the  ancients. 

Mycenaean  Period.  Specimens  of  the  gold  mouthpieces  and 
diadems  placed  on  the  faces  of  the  dead.  [See  more  elaborate 
examples,  also  from  Eokomi,  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Koom.] 

Greek  Period.  A  plain  stele,  with  an  archaic  metrical  epitaph 
of  Idagygos  of  Halicarnassos ;  a  typical  Athenian  columnar  stel^  of 
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MenestmtoB ;  »  large  urn  from  Athena  which  contained  calcined 
bones  and  fragments  of  cloth.  The  obol  for  the  ferryman  Charou, 
which  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpee,  may  he  se«n  adhering  to 
a  piece  of  the  jawbone.  The  sepulchral  lekythi  were  intended  to 
hold  offerings  to  be  made  at  the  grave,  and  often,  as  on  two  of  the 
vaaea  here  shown,  have  repreeentations  of  a  tomb  with  the  vases 
placed  at  its  foot. 

A  mass  of  calcined  bones  and  molten  bronzes,  from  Amathus, 
must  be  the  remains  of  a  funeral  pyre. 

A  marble  um  (No.  2400),  inscribed  '  Burying-place  of  those 
buiied  apart,'  appears  to  mark  off  a  particular  division  of  a 
cemetery. 

Two  marble  chests  from  Ephesus  are  in  the  form  of  boxes,  with 
lock-plates. 

Early  Italian  Period.  See  two  primitive  hut  urns  from 
Monte  Albano ;  an  um  for  ashes,  approximately  of  human  form,  on 
a  chair  ;  an  Etruscan  urn,  in  the  form  of  a  dead  person,  recumbent 
on  a  bed. 

Roman  Pflliod.  No.  2274  is  a  Koman  sepulchral  relief  of  the 
first  century  B.C. 

Aurelius  Hermia,  a  butcher  of  the  Viminal  Hill,  and  his  wife, 
Aurelia  Philematium,  stand  with  their  right  hands  raised  and 
clasped.  In  the  verses  on  the  left  of  the  stone,  Aurelius,  speaking 
in  the  first  person,  describes  the  good  qualities  of  his  wife ;  on  the 
right  Aurelia  is  the  speaker,  and  commends  the  kindness  of  her 
husband. 

The  small  tablet  with  the  name  of  Publius  Sontius  Philostorgus 
is  one  of  a  very  limited  class.  It  is  derived  from  the  monument 
known  as  the  'Tomb  of  the  Thirty-six  Partners'  on  the  Latin  Way. 
It  would  seem  that  the  niches  in  the  Columbarium  were  arranged  in 
five  horizontal  rows  of  thirty-six  niches,  and  that  a  place  in  each  row 
was  assigned  by  diawing  lots.  From  the  present  inscription  we  learn 
that  in  the  drawing  for  places  in  the  first  row,  Sontius  obtained  the 
3rd  place.  Other  extant  inscriptions  show  that  in  the  four  other 
rows  ho  wns  respectively  in  the  Hth,  13th,  3Cth,  and  '24th  plm^es. 

Walt-cases  63,  64.  Roman  sepulchral  urns  in  marble  and 
alabaster. 

No.  2359,  the  sepulchral  chest  of  a  child  called  C.  Sergius 
Alcimus,  gives  curious  details  as  to  his  rations  of  public  com.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  3J  years,  but  it  is  stated  that  he  drew  his  rations 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  at  the  thirty-ninth  distribution  office 
(there  were  forty-five  in  all)  (fig-  eU). 

The  epitaph  of  Lepidius  Priniigtmius  gives  the  area  of  the  plot 
as  16  feet  in  depth  and  12  feet  in  frontage. 

A  bequest  by  a  testator  whose  name  is  lost  (G.I.L.  vi.,  10,248) 
pi'ovides  an  endowment  (consisting  of  j'^  of  the  rental  of  a  block  of 
dwellings)  to  his  freedinen  and  freedwomen  to  observe  certain  cere- 
monies at  his  grave.  The  tomb  was  to  be  decked  on  the  days  of  his 
birth  and  (probably)  of  his  death ;  also  on  the  day  of  rose  scattering 
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und  i»i  thu  liny  of  viul«tA.  A  buraiug  lamp  with  uiccdho  was  tu  be 
put  oil  the  tomb  on  the  KalendH,  Nuuea,  and  Ides  of  OM;h  munth. 

An  epitaph  (C.I.L.  vi.,  29,896)  on  a  pet  dog  called  Pearl 
t(;llH  tliat  she  was  a  Uaulish  coursiug-dog,  always  the  pet  of  her 
TnuHter  and  miHtresH,  with  npeaking  ways,  and  that  she  met  her 
<leat)i  giving  birth  to  puppief;. 

W'e  turn  to  the  table-cases  in  order. 

Table-caHe  E.  Weapons.  At  the  end,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  room,  are  swords,  spears,  and  daggers  of  the  evliest  and  Myce- 
naean periods,  from  Cyprus,  Bhodes,  and  Greece.  The  next  diviEioDS 
contain,  on  the  one  side,  early  Italian  swords  and  daggers ;  on  the 
other  side,  spear -he'ids  in  bronze  and  iron.  Towards  the  other  end 
of  the  case  are  Greek  weapons,  of  which  comparatively  few  survive. 


Vig.  e«.-;t«piikhr»l  Cheat  ol  C.  8»rgtiu  Al.i^in. 

Ill  particular,  a  small  group  of  weapons  from  the  field  of 
Marathon  should  be  noticed.  It  includes  a  da^^r,  arrow-heads, 
javelin -heads,  and  a  sling-holt,  all  of  which  may  well  have  been 
uHtd  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.c).  In  the  further  comer 
of  the  case  are  some  Roman  weapons.     Among  them  is — 

807.  An  iron  sword,  with  a  silver  sheath,  covered  with  reliefs  in 
iNiaten  bronze.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  enthroned,  and  attended  by 
Victory,  rei'eives  Germanicus.  On  the  shield  of  the  emperor  is  the 
motto  FelicUaa  Tibcri,  and  on  the  shield  of  Victory  is  Vie{toria) 
A  itg{n»li).  This  sword,  sometimes  known  as  the  '  Sword  of  Tiberius,' 
was  found  at  Mainz,  on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  case  are  lead  sling-bolt^,  arrow-heads,  and 
objectK  of  doubtful  use  sometimes  known  as  bow-pullers. 
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A  singular  calthrop  from  Kertch  is  made  out  of  ft  part  of  the 
human  radiuB  bone. 

Table-case  F,  Objects  conaected  with  the  Toilet  and  Personal 
tue. 

At  the  end  next  to  the  middle  of  the  room  are  Mirrors  of  various 
forms  in  bronze,  silver,  and  silver-plated.  Nest  in  order  are : — 
Tweezers,  razors,  and  similar  implements  of  the  toilet. 

Boots  and  shoee.  Actual  specimens  are  shown  of  a.  leather 
shoe  from  the  City  of  London  (further  examples  are  in  the 
Department  of  firitish  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities) ;  of  a  pair  of  cork 
soles,  gilded,  from  Egypt ;  and  of  a  pair  of  bronze  solee.  Vasee  and 
other  objects  illustrate  various  fashions  of  footgear.  See  also  a 
bronze  statuette  of  a  negro  slave  cleaning  a.  boot. 

Brooches  (E^bulaej.  The  principal  types  are  shown,  arranged 
in  historical  order  from  the  late  Mycenaean  to  the  late  Roman 
period.  They  illustrate  the  antiquity  of  the  principle  of  the  safety- 
pin  and  the  numerous  modificatiuDa  of  its  details. 

Personal  Ornaments.  A  few  typical  examples  of  such  objects 
as  pins,  bracelets,  rings,  hooks,  etc.  The  finer  examples  in  precious 
metals  will  be  found  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Room. 

Combs.  Examples  are  shown  from  the  Mycenaean  to  the  lat« 
Roman  periods.  The  combination  of  thick  and  thin  teeth  on  the 
same  comb  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  See  also  a  brush,  with 
dried  grass  bristles,  from  £gy]>t 

Cosmetics.     Toilet  boxes  of  rouge  and  other  cosmetics. 

Table-case  O  contains  objects  connected  with  Domestic  Life. 

Pins  are  arranged  so  as  to  show  their  supposed  progress  from  a 
natural  thorn  or  piece  of  tM>ne  to  the  pin  as  we  know  it. 

Needles  are  arranged  on  a  similaV  principle,  showing  the  change 
of  form  from  the  natural  thorn  with  a  groove  round  the  end  or  with 
one,  two,  or  three  eyes. 

Next  to  the  needles  are  a  needle-case  with  needles  in  it;  a 
thimble,  and  some  pairs  of  scissors,  together  with  knitting  needles, 
a  small  shuttle,  and  objects  of  the  form  of  crochet  needles. 

Spinning  in  represented  by  spindles  and  a  vase  (3H2)  showing  a 
woman  at  work  ;  weaving  by  a  collection  of  loom  weights,  intended 
for  suspension  at  the  end  of  the  vertical  threads  of  the  warp.  A  few 
specimens  of  cloth  are  shown.  One  is  from  the  mummy  of  Diogenes, 
who  was  by  trade  a  '  patcher.' 

A  collection  of  padlocks,  parts  of  locks,  and  keys,  is  followed  by 
a  group  showing  methodstof  sealing  with  clay  or  lead. 

The  Pish  hooks  are  accompanied  by  statuettes  of  fish  sellers. 

A  collection  of  knlves  shows  early  forms  of  the  clasp  knife,  as 
well  as  of  the  iixed  knife.  Seo  the  relief  (Case  41)  showing  the  stock 
in  a  cutter's  shop. 

Table-case  H  contains  objects  illustrative  of  various  Industrial 
processes  and  of  Science. 

At  the  end  nearest  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  collection  of 
Sargical   Instmrnents,  such  as  bistouries,   tweezers,   tenacula, 
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spatulae  and  the  like.  A  cast  of  a  votive  relief  at  Athens  shows  a 
hinged  and  fitted  instrument  case  lyin^  open,  with  a  large  cupping 
\o.s.sel  on  each  Nide  of  it.  A  bronze  cupping  vessel  is  alno  shown. 
A  series  of  inscribed  stamps  were  used  for  stamping  cakes  of  eye 
snlve  and  other  medicinal  pastes.  A  sard  intaglio  with  Athena 
seated  and  the  legend  <  Herophiii  opobalnamum '  was  used  for 
sealing  packets  of  eye  salves.  A  physician's  seal  shows  a  doctor 
cxaniining  a  patient   for    dilatation  of    the  stomach,   under    the 


Fig.  87.— KeettleB,  Nse<lle-iau,  8el»w>re,  TTilmbie. 

iiinnediate  supervision  of  Aesculapius  himself,  who  stands  watching, 
leaning  on  his  serpent-entwined  staff. 

Some  stiituettes  show  various  forms  of  deformity  and  disease. 

Adjoining  the  instruments  are  compasses  and  measures. 
Among  them  are  two  folding  foot  rulee ;  two  pairs  of  proportional 
ciiinpasHes ;  an  object  of  uncertain  use,  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
eyepiece  of  a  Roman  surveying  instrument ;  a  small  sundial. 

A  cup  is  inscribed  '  Hemikotylion,'  that  is  half  a  pint. 

A  series  of  Stamps  for  impressing  on  soft  clay,  or  other  like 
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mutoi'iat,  have  usually  a  Ronmn  proper  name,  often  witbia  a  frame 
which  may  be  shaped  as  a  foot,  a  shoo,  n  galley  and  the  like.  One 
example,  of  a  very  rare  type,  is  cylindrical  and  pivoted,  to  be 
impressed  by  rolling. 

Metal   working.     Stone   moulds,   of   the    Mycenaean   period, 


Fig.  flS—Riim-inoulil. 

from  Cypru.4,  for  ca.sting  bronze  iniplements  ;  smaller  moulds,  used 
for  the  pi-oduction  of  jewellery.  Fig.  08  shows  one  part  of  a  piece 
mould  in  three  pieces,  for  casting  rings  of  Mycenaean  type.  A 
mould  of  the  Graeco- Roman  period,  for  casting  a  weight,  is  inscribed 
KEPAOC)  that  is  'gain.'  A  st^ne  mould  is  also  here,  for  canting 
lead  coiint«r,'i  (te.s.sem€).     Two  lead  studs  (of  which   part  of  one 


re (ria ins)  .served  to  fit  the  twohalvpKof  the  mould  in  correct  position, 
and  the  metal  was  poui-ed  through  the  funnel-like  channel. 

A  vase  (B  .'>07)  shown  the  forge  of  Hepliaestos.  Compare  the 
relief  with  a  Roman  cutler's  forge,  in  Case  4S. 

Pottery.  A  vase  (H  432)  shows  a  Potter  at  work.  Bofoi-e 
him  is  his  wheel,  a  heavy  .stone  rotated  by  the  hand,  and  kept  in 
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motion  bj  it«  momentum.  At  present,  however,  the  wheel  serves 
an  a  table,  and  the  potter  attaches  a  handle  to  a  kylix.  On  a  shelf 
above  are  five  finished  vaaes  (fig.  69). 

A  statuette  from  Amathus  appears  to  represent  a  potter  shaping 
a.  vaae  on  a  small  wheel  at  his  feet. 

A  circular  object  of  terracotta,  from  Crete,  is  of  uncertain  use, 
but  may  be  a  small  potter's  wheel. 

An  unfinished  example  of  a  red-figure  drawing  shows  the 
method  adopted  la  this  class  of  vase  painting  (see  p.  226).  A  broad 
line  is  drawn  on  the  outside  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  subject  is 
left  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  vase.  To  complete  the  process  the 
external  ground  must  be  filled  in  with  black. 

Lead  bands  and  rivets,  largo  and  small,  show  the  methods  of 
mending  or  strengthening  clay  vessels. 

Moulds  are  shown  for  vases  with  relief ;  and  for  terracotta 
lamps.  Three  stamps  in  relief  are  also  shown,  with  roughly  shaped 
handles  behind.  These  were  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
torra4X>tta  moulds  for  vases  with  relief.  Two  batches  of  common 
clay  lamps  have  been  spoilt  in  the  kiln.  In  one  of  the  lamps  the 
subject  is  a  pet  dog,  which  has  jumped  on  to  a  couch.  A  terracotta 
figure  and  a  lamp  show  the  results  of  fantastic  combinationfi  of 
moulds  that  do  not  belong  together.  In  C  780  the  halves  of  two 
different  figures  are  unit«d.  In  U  134  a  bead  of  Helios  is  combined 
with  the  arm  of  a  lyre  player. 

Inlaying  and  enamelling.  Examples  of  late  enamelled 
ornaments ;  of  a  marble  plaque  with  a  Gryphon,  formerly  filled  in 
with  paste  ;  fragments  of  an  elaborate  acanthus  pattern  of  ivory, 
probably  inlaid  in  wood.     From  Kertch. 

Wood  working.  Wooden  box  from  Kertch,  with  dove-tailed 
joints,  sliding  lids,  and  inner  partitions.  The  upper  edges  have 
woods  inlaid. 

The  Lathe.  A  group  of  objects,  finished  on  the  lathe,  and 
showing  its  employment  for  work  in  bronze,  ivory,  bone,  wood, 
marble  and  alabaster,     ^ee  also  a  few  speutmens  of  fretwork. 

Gem  Engraving,  et«.  Beads  and  engraved  gems  at  various 
stages  of  manufacture.  Handles  for  the  upper  pivot  of  a  revolving 
drill ;  moulds  from  Naucratis,  for  the  maimfacture  of  Graeoo- 
Kgyptian  porcelain  scarabs. 

Table-case  J.  Infancy ;  Toys  and  games.  At  the  end  ot 
the  case  are  a  few  illustrations  of  Infancy.  In  terracotta,  Eros  is 
asleep  in  a  cradle,  and  so  also  are  two  children.  On  one  of  the 
vases  is  an  interesting  scene  of  a  baby  imprisoned  in  a  turret-shaped 
high  chair,  among  his  toys.  On  others,  boys  are  playing  with  a  go- 
cart,  etc.  A  collection  of  toys  includes  several  terracottas  from 
tombs,  among  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  which  must 
be  regarded  strictly  as  toys,  and  which  are  offerings  of  a  voti\o 
character.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  to  regard  the  joiut«d 
figures  as  toys,  since  tliat  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  jointed  limbs 
are  required.     In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rog-doll 
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and  woorlen  horse  from  Egypt.  The  toys  proper  include  a  rattle, 
whintles,  a  wheel  to  drag  along,  and  diminutive  ohjecta  in  lead  or 
pottery,  such  tm  are  now  used  for  dolls'  houses. 

A  group  from  a  girl's  tomb  near  Athens  consiats  of  a,  doll,  with 
movable  arms,  seated  on  a  high-backed  throne,  together  with  a  pair 
of  hoote,  an  appliance  placed  on  the  knee  for  carding  wool,  and  a 
model  vaae  to  hold  lustral  water,  such  as  was  placed  in  the  tomb  of 
a  person  who  died  unmarried. 

The   appliances  for  Games   include  counters  in   many  forms, 
marbles,  draughtemen,  and    knucklebones  (astragali).      The  latter 
are  either  the  natural  bones,  or  copies  in  bronae,  lead,  ivory,  crystal, 
etc.     Two  of  the    knucklebones    are 
cleverly  modified  to  represent  a  Satyr 
and  a  squatting  dwarf. 

For  use  in  games  of  chance,  we 
have  dice  boxes,  and  dice,  teetutume, 
a  14 -sided  die  and  a  20-sided  die. 
The  dice  are  in  many  materials,  from 
bone  to  crystal  with  gilded  spots. 

Table-case  J  (continued).  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Fainting. 

The  objects  connected  with 
painting  include  various,  materials 
used  by  painters,  specimens  of  colour, 
palettes,  and  an  alabaiiter  stand  for 
mixing  the  colours.  There  are  also 
specimens  of  encaustic  painting  on 
wooden  panels  (compare  Wall-case 
No.  72).  In  one  ease  the  panel  is 
contained  in  a  picture  frame, 
singularly  modern  in  its  details.  It 
is  of  the  kind  known  as  an  '  Oxford ' 
frame,  with  keyed  double  mortice 
joints,  a  groove  for  a  pane  of  glass, 
a  half<mitred  inner  frame,  and  a 
rough  cord  for  suspension.  r\f.  m— Jointed  Doii. 

The      remainder     of     the     case 
contains  objects  connected  with  Reading  and  Writing.     Thase 
include: — . 

Inkstands  and  pens  in  bron7.e  or  bone  or  reed,  together  with  a 
specimen  of  an  ordinary  lett«r  written  in  ink  on  papyrus.  The 
writer  sends  an  order  for  drugs  which  must  not  be  rotten  stufT. 
Two  leaves  are  also  shown  of  a  lawyer's  note-book.  Drafts  of  cases, 
etc.,  are  written  with  ink,  on  the  whitened  wooden  tablets. 
The  lant  leaf  has  a  place  for  the  pen  annexed  to  it. 

Next  to  those  are  Wooden  tablets,  covered  with  wax  for 
writing.  A  raised  margin  of  wood  protects  the  surface  of  the 
writing  from  abrasion. 

One   of   the   tablets    is   that   of  a   schoolbov,  and    contains   a 
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HaltipUcation  Table  from  nni-e  one  is  one  (a  a  a')  to  thm- 
times  ten  (y'  t'  A',  that  is  3  X  10  =  30;.  On  the  right  side  of  thf 
t'»hlet  is  a  column  of  wonis  written  to  Kbow  the  division  between 
the  Ktenis  and  terminstiun-s.  The  fellow  tablet,  which  u'«s  tied  t« 
tlilM  hy  strings  no  as  to  make  a  book  with  the  waied  surfaces  inside. 
is  exhibit*"]  in  the  DejiartmeDt  of  Manuscripts.  It  (Xintains  two 
lines  of  verse  first  written  by  the  master,  and  then  twice  copied  br 
tho  Imy. 

The    instrument    employed   for  writing  is  the  stvle  (or  ttilur). 
,   which  has  a  Hharp  point  at  one  end  for  writing  in  the  wax,  and  a 
broad  surface  at  the  other   for   erasing  the  writing.     Hee  a  good 
example  in  ivorj-.     (Fig.  71.) 

A  Uiard,  for  use  in  schools  for  reading  or  writing,  has  sis 
lines   from    the   first    b<wk    of   tho  Iliad    (lines   468-473)    written 

A  r<ia<ling  or  spellliig  ez«rcifle,  written  on  a  potsherd,  gi\-es 
each  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  order,  combined  with  the 
vowel M,  huccesNJvely. 


A  small  fragment  of  an  '  Iliac  table  '  contains  the  dragging  of 
the  (xxiy  of  Hector  by  Achilles  ;  Achilles  conversing  with  Atheni- ; 


and  a  shield.  These  tables  were  compilations  of  the  E})ic  stories, 
made  by  grammarians,  proliably  for  use  in  schools.  Another 
inscriloxl  tablet,  somewhat  akin,  can  be  dated  at  15  a.d. 

Table-ense  K  I'ontains  Political  and  Social  Antiquities ; 
obje<:ts  connecte<l  with  Money  ;  illustrations  of  the  ancient  Drama. 

Political  Antiqnities.  The  earliest  of  the  political  documeuts 
here  shown  is  : — ■ 

1.  Tablet  inscril)e<l  with  a  treaty  between  the  people  of  Elis 
and  the  citizens  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia.     The  treaty  is  to  be  for  a 

■  hundred  years.  The  parties  promise  to  stand  by  one  another, 
whenever  help  w  needed,  hut  particularly  in  war.  A  penalty  is 
appointor)  of  a  talent  of  silver  to  be  paid  to  Olympian  Zeus  by  the 
party  that  fails  to  observe  tho  treaty.  The  same  fine  is  appomteti 
fur  anyone,  whether  a  private  person,  an  officer,  or  a  community, 
who  injures  the  tablet  itself.  From  Olympia.  Probably  of  the 
second  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Two  other  inscribed  bron!:e  tablets,  of  political  interest,  are : — 

2.  Oblong  tablet  with  a  ring  at  one  end,  containing  a  treaty 
l>etween  the  cities  of  Oeantheia  and  Chaleion,  restricting  the 
practice  of  rej)risBls  as  between  citizens  of  the  two  states.  In  the 
al)sence  of  a  si>ecial  ti-eaty,  it  was  necessary  for  the  citizen  of  one 
state  who  conceived  that  lie  had  a  claim  on  the  citizen  of  another 
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to  enforce  it  by  a  physical  seizure  of  his  property  or  person.  The 
treaty  pTOvides,  reciprocally,  for  the  substitution  of  a  judicial 
process  for  the  primitive  method  of  reprisal  so  far  as  concerned 
seizures  hy  land  or  in  harbour,  and  at  the  same  time  appoints 
penaltira  for  violations  of  the  treaty.     The  date  is  about  440  B.C. 

This  tablet  wbh  found  at  Oeantheia  ((ialaxidi),  and  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  at  Corfu,  but  waa  not  included 
among  the  antiquities  received  by  the  representative.^  of  the 
Museum  after  Mr,  Woodhouse's  death  in  1866  i  it  was  acciuired  by 
purchase  in  1896. 

3.  Tablet,  inscribed  with  a  law  passed  by  the  Hypocnemidian 
or  Eastern  Locriana,  regulating  the  status  of  certain  colonists 
proceeding  to  Naupactos,  a  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  (near  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth).  The  document  provides  with 
great  care  for  the  religious  privileges  of  the  colonists  when  at 
home ;  defines  and  restricts  their  liability  to  taxation  ;  arranges 
for  the  enforcement  of  debts  due  to  the  colony,  in  the  mother 
country ;  provides  for  succession  to  property  in  the  colony  by  heirs 
in  the  mother  country,  and  ei'ce  verga,  and  makes  various  arrange- 
mentn  as  to  procedure.     The  date  of  the  tablet  must  be  previous  to 


455  B.C.,  when  Naupactos  waa  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  It  was 
found  at  Ualaxidi,a  town  not  far  from  Chaleion,  which  is  mentionftd 
at  the  end  of  the  document  as  sending  out  a  band  of  coloni.sts 
subject  to  the  same  conditions.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Woodhou.se 
collection,  and  was  acquired,  Uke  the  preceding,  in  189C. 

15.  A  herald's  stafl  or  caduceus,  familiar  as  an  attribute  of 
the  herald-god  Hermes.  This  staff  is  shown  by  the  inscription  to 
have  been  that  of  the  public  herald  of  Longene  in'Sicily. 

6-9.  Tickets  of  Athenian  jurymen  (dicasts).  Each  ticket  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  deme  of  the  owner,  together  with  a 
letter  indicating  the  numlfer  of  his  section,  and  usually  with  one  or 
more  stamped  devices,  including  the  owl  of  Athens.  Thus,  for 
example,  No.  9  (fig.  72)  has  the  name  of  Thucydides  of  the  deme  of 
Upper  Lamptrae,*  of  the  £"  (or  7th)  section,  together  with  the  owl 
and  a  Gorgon's  head. 

4,  5.  Two  tablet,s,  containing  decrees  of  Proxenia,  granted  hy 
the  city  of  Corcyra  to  one  DtonysioB,  an  Athenian,  and  Pausantas, 
an  Ambrakiote  (lig.  73).     The  Greek  Proxenoi  nearly  corresponded 
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It  of  pnnunia  b>  Pauii 


Fig.  7<.-Vulive  Hiilinet  ol  Hiero. 
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to  modern  consuls,  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  assisting  such 
citizens  of  the  state  they  represented  as  needed  their  help.  The 
tablet  (4)  appointing  the  Athenian  is  adorned  at  the  head  with 
the  owl  of  Athens. 

In  the  shade  above  Case  K  is  a  bronze  Etruscan  helmet  (fig.  74), 
with  a  Greek  inscriptioQ  recording  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Zeus 
by  Hiero,  son  of  Deinomenes  (i.e.  Hiero  I.,  of  Syracuse),  and  the 
Syracusans,  as  Tyrrhenian  (booty)  from  Kym5.     This  helmet  was 

aiAKo/VoAfei/voMfe/vfco^ 
1</MT0  I  ivftAKO^IOI 
tO(Ai  TV  ft  A^APOfCV/VAA^ 

'Ii^tuv  o  Auvo/iivtoi  Koi  rot  ^vpaKoaioi  t<o  Ai  Tij|a(p)ai'  dira  Kv[ia^. 

found  at  Olympia  in  1817,  and  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
King  George  IV.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  battle  fought  at  Kym^ 
(Cumae,  near  Naples)  in  474  B.C.  The  people  of  Kyme  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Etruscans,  who  had  command  of  the  aea.  Hiero 
came  to  their  aid  with  a  fleet  of  warships  and  broke  the  Etruscan 
sea  power,  the  battle  of  K.ym^  marking  the  turning  point  in  the 
political  histo^  of  Etruria.  From  the  arms  and  treasure  taken 
in  the  battle  Hiero  made  the  customary  offering  in  the  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia. 

The  Roman  inscriptions  include  : 

3016.  A  ticket  for  a  distribution  of  public  com,  reading 
Anl{<mini)  Aitg{tuti)  Lih{eralilag}  II.  and  .FVu(mentatio)  N{itmero) 
LXI.  It  applies  to  the  second  imperial  corn-largess  (tiberalitoM  or 
eonpt'an'um),  and  the  61st  monthly  dole  Ifrumealalio)  oi  one  of  the 
Antonine  Emperors. 

10.  A  military  diploma  of  the  Emperor  Philip  (246  a.d.). 
Marriage  was  not  permitted  to  soldiers  in  the  Koman  army  until 
they  had  completed  their  principal  term  of  military  service.  They 
were  then  gnuit«d  the  jut  conubii,  or  right  of  contracting  a  valid 
marriage,  with  the  citizenship  secured  for  their  children,  whatever  the 
status  of  the  mother.  The  present  diploma  grants  this  privil^e  to 
the  veterans  of  certain  cohorts,  and  in  particular  to  one  Tullius  of 
Aelia  Mursa,  for  whose  use  this  copy  of  the  general  law  exhibited 
at  Rome  was  prepared.     Found  in  Piedmont.     Acquired  in  1901. 

902.  A  slave's  badge,  giving  the  name  and  addrees  of  the 
owner,  Viventius — Tewe  nw  iiefugia{m)  el  revoca  me  ad  dom(i)ttit(m) 
flieu(ni)  Viventium  in  ar(e)a  Cailitii.  '  Hold  me,  lest  I  escape,  and 
take  me  back  to  my  master  Viventius  in  the  area  of  Callistus.' 

Near  the  ticket  are  a  scourge,  with  bronze  beads  on  the  lashes  ; 
a  scourge  handle,  and  a  pair  of  fetters,  Hee  also  a  curious  statuette 
of  a  dwarf  slave,  suffering  the  punishment  of  the  t-angue. 

The  case  also  contains  objects  connected  with  money  and 
currency : — 
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A  part  of  a  hoard  of  Athenian  silver  coins  (fifthJourth 
centuries  B.C.),  from  Naucratb  in  £^pt ;  remains  of  a  wooden  box 
with  imperial  bronze  cxiins  from  Pompeii  (79  a.d.)  ;  a  hoard  of  bronze 
coinn  (fourth  and  early  tifth  centuries  a.d,),  found  in  an  earthenwaf« 
pot  in  the  Fayum  (Egypt), 

Examplott   (in   electrotype)   of    the   chief    Greek    and     Roman 


Folding  implement  of  bone  or  ivory,  suppoeed  to  be  used  for 
testing  cuin-s ;  also  a  collection  of  terracotta  mouldii  for  casting 
i.'ounterfeit  coinn.     One  piece  shows  the  method  of  filling  the  moulds 

The  remaining  half  of  the  Table-case  K  (and  the  two  pedestals 
adjoining)   contain    iUuRtratiuns  (A  Qrsek  drama.     The    painted 

B  80,  an  early  (sixth  century)  vane,  showing  in  primitive  form 
the  tragic,  c^imic  and  dithyrambic  chori. 

B  509,  a  vane,  of  about  500  b.c,  with  actors  dresxed  in  bird 
coNtume,  and  a  pipe-player. 

F  269.  Oraler  with  a  wooden  stage,  and  a  contest  of  Ares  and 
Hephae.stoA  in  the  presence  of  Hera.  An  illustration  of  the  later 
Italian  comic  stage,  which  was  not«d  for  farcical  burlesques  of  tragic 
dramas,  called  Phlyiikeg.  The  subjects  usually  have  something  of  ■ 
scenic  .setting,   as  here,   with  a  built  stage,  and  the  figures  wear 

F  liil.  Burlt'.>4i|ue  rendering  of  the  visit  of  the  Centaur  Cbeiroa 
to  Delphi. 

The  statuettes  in  terracotta  and  bronze  are  figures  of  actors 
(for  the  most  part  comic).  Numerous  terracotta  represeatations 
of  musks  are  also  shown. 

[The  upright  stands,  numbered  I.-VIII.,  contain  aseries  of  select 
eJcctrotyijes  from  the  Greek  coins  in  the  Department  of  Coins  and 
Medals  (central  door).  For  tbe  exhibitions  of  this  Department  see 
the  'Guide  to  the  De}iartment  of  Coins  and  Medals'  (6rf.).] 


THE    ITALIC    ROOM." 

The  two  hays  on  tlie  right  and  left  of  the  Bronae  Koom  door  are 
demoted  to  Italic  and  early  Etruscan  antiquities. 

The  term  'Italic'  is  applied  to  the  products  of  primitive 
Italian  culture  on  both  sides  tk  the  Apennines.  This  was  a  branch 
of  the  European  Bronze  Age  civilization,  and  in  it«  earlier  stages 
the   influence  of   Greece  and   the  East   is   either   non-existent    or 

•  For  the  pottery  see  the  Calalogue  of  Vases.  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.  (1912),  by 
H.  B.  Walters  (£1).  For  tho  bronzoa  gee  the  Calalogue  of  Bnmtes{lS99),  by 
U.  B.  Walters  [30s.).     Copies  can  b«  boccowed  far  um  in  the  room. 
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feeble.  The  Etruscan  antiquities  here  shown  are  those  which  have 
H,  distinctive  national  character. 

On  the  West  or  Italic  side  of  the  room  ; — 

Id  Table-ca.se  A,  Italian  bronzes,  for  the  most  part  of  an  early 
period.  Two  curious  groups  (in  the  Table-case  and  in  Wall-case  7) 
with  ploughing  scenes  are  undoubtedly  of  an  early  date.  The  metal 
ba.sehoards,  however,  on  which  the  groups  are  arranged  are  modern, 
and  the  details  of  the  arrangement  are  therefore  conjectural. 

Wall-case  1.  Archaic  pottery  from  a  tomb  at  Falerii,  The 
large  caldron  on  the  stand  is  decorated  with  four  Gryphons'  heads 
as  well  m  with  white  paint.  The  Gryphon  type  was  adopted  from 
A.s.syria  by  European  art  long  before  it  had  acquired  mythological 
significance  among  the  Greeks.  A  large  quantity  of  pottery, 
similar  in  character  to  that  shown  here,  has  been  excavated  in 
recent  years  at  Ealerii,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Papa  Giulio 
Museum  at  Rome. 

la  the  upper  part  of  Cases  2~i  are  groups  of  antiquities,  such  as 
brooches,  amber  beads,  and  the  like,  from  tombs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ticino. 

Cases  2-6  (below).  Primitive  Italian  pottery,  from  early  sites, 
such  as  Albano. 

Cases  5-6.  Early  bronze  work  of  the  primitive  period,  including 
a  series  of  perforated  and  engraved  disks,  work  in  twisted  bronze 
wire,  horse  trappings,  etc. 

Case  7,  Early  bronze  vessels.  Among  them,  part  of  a  very 
early  caldron  with  Gryphun-head  handles.  Model  of  ploughing 
scenes  (see  above.  Case  A). 

THE  ABT    OF    THE    BTRUSCANB. 

The  people  who  were  called  by  the  Remans  Etrusci,  or  Tusci,  by 
the  Ureek.s  Tyrseni  or  Tyrrheni,  by  themselves  Rasena,  and  by 
us  Etruscani,  principally  occupied  the  region  bounded  by  the 
Apennines,  the  Tiber  and  the  Gulf  of  Corsica.  The  affinities  of 
the  Etruscans  in  re.spect  of  race  and  language  are  still  uncertain. 
As  regards  the  latter,  we  have  a  large  number  of  inscriptions, 
written  in  an  alphabet  slightly  different  from  the  Greek,  and  but 
little  else.  The  inscriptions  are  mainly  taken  up  with  names  of 
persons  and  bilingual  documents  are  scarce.  For  these  reasons 
the  known  vocabulary  and  facts  of  grammar  are  at  present  very 
incomplete,  and  no  connection  with  any  known  language  has  yet 
been  validly  established. 

The  Etruscans  made  their  appearance  in  Italy  at  an  early 
period  in  history.  Until  recently  the  view  was  widely  held  that 
they  must  have  entered  Italy  from  the  north,  and  have  adopted  and 
continue<l  the  Italic  culture  which  they  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  It  has,  however,  lately  been  argued  with  force  that  the  old 
tradition  (recorded  by  Herodotus)  that  they  were  an  immigrant 
race,  coming  by  sea  from  Asia  Minor,  is  hbtoncally  accurate,  and 
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that  the  EtruscanH  may  he  supposed  to  have  arrived  id  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  bringing  with  them  the  art  of  Ionia.  After  the 
foundation  of  Rome  they  are  best  known  in  connexion  with  that 
stat«.  Their  territory  lay  tlose  to  that  of  Rome,  and  in  Rome 
itself  they  had  consideranle  political  power,  though  most  of  the 
population  were  of  the  Latin  stock.  With  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
the  power  of  the  Etruscan  element  within  the  state  was  broken. 
This  ifl  expressed  in  legend  by  the  story  of  the  unsuccessful  march 
of  Lars  Porsenna,  of  CluRium,  to  replace  the  banished  Tatquia  on 
the  throne.  After  the  beginning  of  the  tifth  century  the  power  of 
the  EtruRcanR  in  their  own  territory  began  to  decline.  Their  sea 
strength  was  broken  by  the  l>attle  of  Kyme  or  Cumae  (474  b.c.  ; 
cf.  p.  169).  The  struj^le  on  land  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Etruria, 
the  laat  great  acts  of  which  were  the  battles  at  the  Vadimonian 
Lake,  b.c.  309  and  283.  Although  politically  extinguished,  the 
Etruscans  maintained  a  separate  national  character  and  art  until 
the  beginning  of  the  empire. 

In  religious  belief  and  ritual  the  Etruscans  exercised  a  deep 
influence  upon  Rome  ;  but  since  their  literature,  such  as  it  was,  has 
perished,  they  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  us  in  connexion  with  the 
remains  of  their  art. 

The  basis  of  EtrUBCau  art  is  the  primitive  form  of  culture 
which  was  defined  above,  under  the  name  of '  Italic  '  (otherwise  known 
as  '  Villanova ')  culture,  and  which  was  one  branch  of  the  European 
Bronze  Age  civilization.  This  culture,  assuming  that  the  Etruscans 
i-eached  Italy  by  sea,  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  found  estab- 
lished. On  it  they  must  have  superimposed  their  knowledge  of 
the  Ionian  art  of  Asia  Minor.  Egyptian  influence  made  itself  felt 
by  importations  of  smaller  objects  introduced  by  Phoenician  or  other 
traders. 

During  the  period  of  archaic  Etruscan  art,  represented  by  the 
Folledrara  Tomb  (p.  173),  Egyptian  influence  is  strong  and  importa- 
tion is  frequent,     Greek  influences  are  also  felt,  but  faintly. 

To  this  succeeds  a  period  of  active  intercourse  between  Etruria 
and  Ureece.  The  Etruscans  import  the  wares  of  the  Athenian 
potters  (p.  187),  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  Greek  vases  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Vase  Rooms  was  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
In  pottery  they  never  imitated  the  Greek  wares  with  any  success 
(p.  174),  but  they  adopted  Greek  motives  and  mythological  types 
with  zeal,  and  used  them  on  their  engraved  gems  (p.  142),  Jewellery 
(p.  132),  and  bronzes.  In  the  latter  branch  they  were  particularly 
skilled,  and  their  bronzes  appear  to  have  been  exported  freely  to 
Greece.  Though  bronzes  certainly  known  to  be  Etruscan  have  so 
far  been  seldom  found  on  Greek  soil,  the  poets  Critias  and  Phere- 
crates  (in  lines  preserved  to  us  by  Athenaeus)  testify  that  Etruria 
liad  the  pre-eminence  in  all  bronzes  for  domestic  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  bronxes,  though  found  in  Etruria,  are  either  of  Greek 
origin,  or  are  so  profoundly  influenced  by  Greek  art  that  they  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  (ireek  products.     The  bronzes  of  this 
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class,  which  were  formerly  exhibited  in  the  EtruHcan  Room,  have 
now  been  transferred  to  the  Bronze  Koom. 

It  was  formerly  suppOBed  that  the  Etruscans  alone  practised  the 
characteristic  engraved  work  on  bronze,  such  as  occurs  on  the 
mirrors  and  eittae,  and  though  several  examples  of  Greek  work 
have  now  been  found,  they  are  still  few  in  number  compared  with 
those  of  the  Etruscans. 

The  art  of  Etruria  and  Greece  proceeded  on  parallel  lines,  until 
Ureek  art  reached  its  full  ethical  perfection  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Etruscan  art  had  no  such  culminating  point,  and  in  the  subsequent 
periods  Etruscan  art  loses  its  interest,  though  it  maintains  ao 
independent  existence  to  the  be^nning  of  the  empire.  In  the 
greater  part  of  its  products  it  adopts  but  vulgarises  the  character 
of  lat«r  Oreek  art.  Its  outlines  become  loose,  its  execution  careless, 
aod  its  spirit  gross.  Some  of  the  engraved  work  on  metal  con  alone 
be  excepted  from  tbb  condemnatioD.  It  seems  probable  also  that 
the  Roman  art  of  portraiture,  witfa  i\s  strong  individualising  power, 
was  acquired  from  the  Etruscans. 

Cases  B~12.  Archaic  paintings  on  panels  of  terracotta,  which 
appear  to  have  lined  a  part  of  the  walls  of  a  t«mb.  The  subjects 
include  two  Sphinxes,  which  probably  flanked  the  doorway,  and  a 
procession  of  figures  busied  with  funeral  ceremonies.  They  carry  a 
standard,  perhaps  that  Of  the  deceased  person,  a  wreath,  and  various 
vases.  The  figure  on  the  right  seems  to  be  unfastening  a  long  metal 
girdle.  These  panels  were  obtained  from  Cervetri  (Caere),  and  are 
probably  to  be  dated  about  600  B.C. 

Below  is  a  series  of  small  Etruscan  sarcophagi  in  limestone  and 
terracotta. 

Case  B.  The  principal  group  of  antiquities  of  the  early  Etruscan 
period  is  that  from  the  FoUedrara  Tomb  (otherwise  known  as  the 
Urotta  d'Iside  or  Grotto  of  Isis),  which  was  excavated  at  a  place 
called  La  FoUedrara,  near  Vulci,  in  1840. 

The  date  of  this  tomb  can  be  determined  as  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  the  Egyptian  King  Fsammetichoe  I.  (666-612  B.C.),  whose 
cartouche  appears  on  one  of  the  porcelain  scarabs  that  were  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  points  t^i  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
tomb,  which  may  therefore  be  placed  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Psanunetichos  (612  b.c).  The  contents  of  the  tomb  are  partly 
imported  and  partly  of  local  manufacture.  Among  the  former  are 
the  carved  osb'ich  eggs,  the  ivory  spoon,  the  porcelain  scarabs  and 
flasks  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  new-year  greeting. 

it  aii<]  Etruria  might  be . 

ii  Boma  of  the  ostrich  a„„        „„  .  . 

the  Qrcck  colonists  settled  at  NaDcratis,  in  the  Nile  Delta,  A  further  con- 
fitmation  oi  this  fact  has  been  sought  in  the  character  of  the  painted  pottery, 
which  ha»  been  attributed  to  Naucratis,  but  the  suggestion  has  not  been  accepted 
without  controversy. 

The  principal  vase  is  a  pitcher  (hyAria)  in  black  ware,  witli 
designs  in  red,  blue,  and  white.     The  colours,  however,  are  now 
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so  faint  that  the  subject  can  only  be  mode  out  by  prolonged 
examination.  In  the  upper  tier  the  principal  subject  is  Theseus 
nlaying  the  Minotaur,  and  Ariadne  with  the  clue  of  thread. 
CentAurs,  chariots,  etc.,  are  added  to  complete  the  band.  In  the 
lower  tier  TheReus  and  Ariadne  lead  the  dance  of  rescued  Atht^niao 
youths  and  maidens. 

The  bronze  work  is  probably  of  local  manufa^iture.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  made  of  thin  beaten  platen  rivet«d  te^ther,  and  it  is  plain 
that  most  of  the  utensils  could  never  have  been  used  except  for  show 
at  funeral  ceremonies  and  as  furniture  for  the  dead,  so  thin  and  slight 
is  the  bronze. 

Among  tlie  bronze  objects  may  be  noticed  a  three-quarter  length 
female  bust  (434),  in  which  the  metal  is  beaten  up  in  plates,  which 
are  then  rivete<i  together  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  oldest 
bronze  workH.  About  the  lower  part  are  two  tiers  of  friezes  of  Oriental 
auimaU  and  chariots,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  an  embroidered  skirt. 

The  exceedingly  archaic  female  figure  holding  a  bird  is  said  to 
be  carved  in  the  limestone  of  the  Folledrara  district,  and  is  also, 
therefore,  a  local  work.  Elaborate  patterns  are  painted  on  the  edges 
of  the  garments. 

From  this  tomb,  too,  comes  the  diadem  in  thin  gold  leaf,  orna- 
mented with  lions  and  winged  monsters.  The  figures  carved  is 
alabaster,  and  the  seated  figures  in  terracotta,  are  consistent  in  style 
with  the  date  assigned  to  the  tomb. 

Cases  13-24.  Further  examples  of  Etruscan  art  The  middle 
and  (in  part)  the  lower  shelves  contain  examples  of  Etruscan  pauitAJ 
va.se.<i,  strictly  so-called. 

Cases  13,  14.  Imitations  of  Greek  black-figure  vases  (such  as 
are  snen  in  the  Second  Vase  Room).  The  figures  are  rough  and 
coarse,  on  a  pale  ground,  and  show  no  skill  in  the  drawing  or 
incised  lines.     The  effect  is  almost  that  of  a  caricature. 

Cases  15,  16.  Imitations  of  the  later  class  of  Greek  red-figure 
vases,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Vase  Rooms.  On 
the  crater  F  480,  with  the  subjects  of  Ajax  falling  on  his  sword  and 
Actaeon  attacked  by  his  bounds,  the  names  of  the  two  heroes  are 
inscribed  in  Etruscan. 

Cases  13-17  (laelow).  Etruscan  terracotta  chests  and  sarcophagi, 
of  about  the  second  century  B.C.  The  smaller  terracotta  chests  are 
cast  from  moulds  and  roughly  coloured,  the  names  of  the  deceased 
being  occasionally  added.  Certain  favourite  subjects,  such  as  the 
coniI>at  of  Eteocles  and  Polyneikes  before  Thebes,  and  a  group 
formerly  interpreted  as  I-k.-hetlos  fighting  with  his  plough  at 
Marathon,  are  reiieated  with  great  frequency. 

Case  18.  Eti-usean  sepulchral  chair.  A  series  of  archaic  brome 
plates,  with  incised  designs  of  geometric  patterns  and  animals,  has 
been  reconstructed  to  form  a  chair  for  the  support  of  a  cinerary  urn 
of  human  form.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  for  this  practice  (cf. 
Mimeo  Italiano,  I.  pi.  9,  figs.  7-10),  but  the  urn  now  placed  in  the 
chair  for  illustration  has  no  connexion  with  it. 
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Cases  13-17  (upper  shelf)  and  Cases  18-23.  Etruscan  black 
pottery,  of  the  kind  known  to  archaeologiste  as  '  Buochero  nero ' 
(Italian,  bucckero,  a  vessel  of  fine  clay).  Where  patterns  are  present 
they  are  partly  incised  lines,  partly  moulded  reliefs,  and  partly 
reliefs  impressed  upon  the  soft  clay  by  rolling  along  it  an  engraved 
cylinder. 

Case  24.  A  larger  limestone  sepulchral  uni,  in  the  form  of  a 
draped  human  figure  with  a  movable  head. 

The  two  circular  Cases  C,  D  contain  a  part  of  the  Etruscan 
bronzes,  especially  examples  of  the  cufae,  or  caskets,  with  incised 
designs.  Most  of  the  examples  of  this  class  are  shown  in  the  Bronze 
Room  (p.  180). 

Case  C.  640.  Cista.  On  the  bodyare:  (1)  Bellerophon  leading 
P^afius  by  a  halter  and  conversing  with  Sttieneboea  (or,  according 
to  Homer,  Anteia),  the  wife  of  Bellerophon's  host,  Proetos.  The 
mission  of  Bellerophon  to  Lycia,  and  his  quest  of  the  Chimaera,  were 
the  result  of  the  guilty  passion  of  Stheneboea ;  (2)  Paris  (1)  and 
Victory  about  to  make  a  libation  ;  (3)  Menelaos  and  Helen  (1).  On 
the  cover  are  Nereids  riding  on  sea-monsters. 

745.  A  eitla,  engraved  with  an  obscure  subject,  of  which  no 
convincing  interpretation  has  yet  been  proposed.  It  has  l>een 
suggested  that  the  scene  is  perhaps  a  travesty  of  the  Jadgment  of 
Paris.  The  figures  which  readily  fit  in  with  this  interpretation  are 
those  of  the  three  goddesses  and  Eros.  The  nude  figure  with  apples 
would  be  Hermes,  tbe  grotesque  figure  with  Satyr's  ears  Paris,  and 
the  nude  female  figure  with  the  sword  Eria  (Strife).  The  subject  is 
also  explained  as  tbe  race  of  Atalanta  and  Meilanion,  in  which 
Meilanion  won  by  means  of  the  stratagem  of  throwing  down  the 
golden  apple  of  Aphrodite. 

741.  An  oval  citta.  Round  the  body  is  a  battle  scene.  The 
frieze  has  at  some  time  been  cut  down  to  half  its  proper  height. 
T)ie  scene  on  the  lid,  which  has  been  thought  to  represent  the 
meeting  of  Aeneas,  l^tinus  and  Laviuia,  after  the  death  of  Tumua, 
a  supposed  continuation  of  the  narrative  as  told  in  the  Aeneid,  is 
probably  modern. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  case  is  a  brazier,  with  remains  of  char- 
coal, firetongs  and  rakes,  from  Canino. 

Case  D.  638.  Oigla.  Hound  tbe  body  is  engraved  a  frieze, 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  Trojan  captives  at  the  funeral  pyre  of 
FatrocluB.  On  the  cover  are  engraved  three  Kereids,  riding  on 
marine  monsters,  and  carrpng  the  armour  of  Achilles.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  group  in  the  round  of  a  Satyr  and  a  Maenad. 
This  cista  is  remarkable  for  tbe  masterly  drawing  of  the  figures  in 
the  frieze  and  tbe  interest  of  the  subject,  the  grim  character  of 
which  is  well  suited  to  Etruscan  tasto. 

746.  Citta  engraved  with  designs:  (1)  Combat  of  Paris  and 
Menelaos,  Aphrodite  intervening  between  them.  (2)  Combat  of 
Creeks  with  Amazons,  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  Achilles  stands 
over  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Penthesilea,  while  Thersites  advances 
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to  insult  the  bodj,  &n  outrage  io  return  for  which  he  was  slain  by 
Achillea. 

The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  this  case  are  said 
to  have  beon  found  together  at  Praeneste  in  1786  in  a  cr^-pt  near 
the  Temple  of  Fortune.  The  rUti  (No.  743)  has  two  subjects 
connected  with  Neoptolemoe,  son  of  Achilles.  (1)  Preparations  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  (?)  A  nude  maiden  is  held  by  one  of  a 
group  of  three  heroes.  (2)  Neoptolemos  slain  by  Ure^tes  at  tbe 
altar  at  Delphi,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  Delphic  deities^ Apollo, 
Artemis  and  Leto. 


THE    BRONZE    ROOM.* 

SUBJECT .-^0 REEK,  ETRUSCAN  AND  ROMAN 
BRONZES. 

The  bronzes  exhibited  in  this  room  (and  in  the  Italic  Room  and 
Room  of  Greek  and  Roman  Life)  are  in  part  derived  from  tombs, 
in  which,  like  the  pottery  and  gold  ornaments,  they  had  been 
buried  as  appurtenances  of  the  dead.  In  part  they  are  relics  <^ 
the  religious  and  ordinary  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  found 
wherever  by  cliance  it  might  happen  that  they  had  been  hidden 
and  preserved.  Those  that  have  been  obtained  from  tombs  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  armour,  weapons,  vases,  mirrors,  with  or 
without  cases,  ristae  (caskets),  and  personal  ornaments,  such  as 
fibulae  (brooches)  and  armlets.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  bronxe 
of  some  of  the  vases  b  so  thin  that  they  can  do  little  more  than 
stand  and  support  their  own  weight  (cf.  above,  p.  174).  They 
must  have  been  produced  expressly  for  purposes  connected  with  the 

The  Greek  temples  were  rich  museums  of  bronze  work,  whether 
in  the  form  of  statues  on  a  large  scale  or  of  small  votive  offerings 
and  inscribed  tablets.  Large  deposits  of  the  kind  were  found,  for 
example,  at  Olympia  and  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  For  the 
most  part  we  only  have  the  record  of  the  bronze  dedications  in 
the  temples,  since  the  metal  was  tjx)  valuable  to  be  neglected,  and 
the  temple  treasures  were  only  spared  if  they  were  buried.  Three 
votive  helmets,  however,  originally  dedicated  in  temples,  are  now 
in  the  Museum  collection  (pp.  153,  169),  and  some  of  the  inscribed 
tablets   were  originally    intended   ta  form  a   part  of    a   temple's 

The  original  atatufia  made  by  the  great  Greek  sculptors  were 

■  Described  in  tbe  Catalogue  of  Broniea  (1899),  by  H.  B.  Walters  (30j.). 
A  copy  can  be  borrowed  for  uue  in  the  room.  See  also  A.  S.  Mwra^'B  Oretk 
Bronzes,  London  (Soeley),  1898. 
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in  tnotiy  case»  in  bronze,  but,  for  the  reason  just  ineatioaed,  the 
value  attached  to  the  metal  in  the  dark  agee,  the  surviving  examples 
of  fine  sculpture  in  bronze  are  rare.  The  Museum  possesses  a 
few  tine  fragmente  from  very  various  localities,  but  no  complete 
life-eiiie  bronze  statue  of  the  first  rank. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  collection  in  this  room  consists  of 
small  statuettes.  Some  of  these  are  made  to  perform  a  decorative 
purpose,  as  the  handles  of  mirrors  and  dishes,  vhile  others  stand 
as  ornaments  on  candelabra.  The  free-standing  statuettes,  per- 
forming no  such  office,  are  comparatively  rare  from  Greece.  From 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  they  abound,  having  been  much 
used  in  Roman  houses  to  place  in  small  domestic  shrines  (Parana). 

The  vases,  lamps  and  other  domestic  objects,  which  are 
numerously  represented,  ore  interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  fine 
senxe  of  decoration  and  form  which  enabled  the  ancients  to  impress 
on  many  objects  {e.g.  a  vase  handle)  the  shapes  which  they  have 
retained  to  tie  present  day. 

Work  in  bronze  relief  waa  actively  practised  in  Greece,  as  also 
in  Etruria,  before  and  during  the  £fth  century  B.C.  The  beet 
examples,  however,  of  Greek  reliefs  {in  which  the  Museum  is  par- 
ticularly rich)  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c, 
and  consist  of  mirror-cases  and  pieces  of  armour,  portions  of  metal 
vases,  etc.  These  reliefs,  which  are  sometimes  cast  from  moulds, 
but  more  often  beaten  up  from  the  back  {repouis6),  reach  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  (see  below). 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Etruscans  practised  largely  the  use  of  an 
incised  line  on  bronze  for  their  mirrors  and  caskets.  Examples 
of  similar  line  engravings  on  Greek  works  of  the  tine  period  are 
comparatively  rare,  although  the  Greeks  used  the  incised  line  to  a 
large  ext«nt  on  their  pottery,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  bronze 
work.  Thus  large  numbers  of  early  incised  bronzes  have  been 
found  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  at  Olympia,  and  at  Dodona ;  but 
subsecjuently  the  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practiHOil,  and 
few  examples  survive  such  as  the  mirror,  No.  289,  in  Caso  E.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  Greeks  did  not  use  bronze  cisiae. 

Circular  Case  I,  558.  Caldron,  or  lebes.  On  the  cover  is  an 
archaic  female  figure ;  on  the  rim  are  four  youths  performing 
exercises  on  horseback,  alternating  with  figures  of  Sirens.  On  the 
body  is  an  incised  lotus  pattern. 

587.  A  tripod  support  for  a  caldron,  richly  decorated  with 
subjects  in  relief.     From  Vulci. 

Pedestal  2.  Select  Greek  statuettes,  mostly  of  the  archaic 
I>eriod.  They  illustrate  admirably  the  careful  and  refined  precision 
of  artistic  working  in  the  archaic  manner. 

The  following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice  : — 

188.  A  figure  of  Eileithyia  (the  goddess  who  helped  women  in 
childbirth),  or  perhaps  of  Aphrotlite.  An  inscription  incised  on  it 
tells  that  it  was  a  votive  offering  to  Eleuthia  (Eileithyia),  made  by 
a  woman,  one  Aristomacb^. 
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l'J2.  Femalti  statuette,  very  daintily  worked,  inlaid  with  si]\  er, 
and  with  amall  diamonds  in  t)ie  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

Table-case  A.  Above  the  case  are  a  set  of  bronze  cups,  of 
refined  outline,  from  Galaxidi,  the  port  of  Delphi, 

At  one  end  of  the  cane,  see  some  interesting  reliefs  in  silver  aad 
silver-gilt,  which  were  part  of  the  adornment  of  a  chariot  found  at 
Perugia  in  1812.  The  remainder  of  the  extant  reliefs  is  at  Perugia 
and  Munich.  One  of  the  reliefs  is  of  a  decorative  character,  with  a 
seated  Gryphon,  and  two  lions  attacking  a  hoar.  The  other  appears 
to  reprtsent  a  racing  scene,  with  two  horsemen  riding  over  a  fallen 
competitor.  The  details  have  been  carefully  expreesed  with  gilding, 
or  finely  incised  lines. 

The  remainder  of  the  case  contains  select  bronzes.  Some  are 
cnst  solid,  and  finished  with  a  tool  od  the  surface,  but  the  majority 


are  relief^,  pi-oduced  by  the  process  of  repotute-vovk.  The  thin 
plate  of  bronze  is  bedded  witji  its  face  on  a  yielding  material,  such 
tui  pitch,  and  is  then  beaten  out  from  the  back  with  suitAblc 
punches.  The  front  of  the  plate  is  then  cleared,  while  the  back  in 
turn  is  supported,  and  the  work  is  finished  by  punching,  chiselling 
or  engraving  the  face. 

285.  The  Bronzes  of  Siris  are  famous  examples  of  the 
process  just  described.  They  are  two  groups  in  high  relief  which 
were  originally  attached  to  a  cuirass,  and  served  as  enriched 
shoulder-bands.  In  fig.  75  they  are  shown,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  back  plate  of  a  cuirass  formerly  in  the 
Dodwell  collection.  The  lions'  beads  probably  held  rings,  which 
would  he  tied  to  the  plate  below.  Eai'h  group  represents  a  Grt*k 
victorious  over   an  Amazon,  whom   he   drags  by  the   hair.     The 
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detuils  are  varied  throughout,  hut  the  lines  of  the  groups  are 
eytometrical  in  relation  to  the  central  line  of  the  cuirass.  These 
hronzea  are  Haid  to  have  been  found  near  the  River  Siris,  in  Magna 
Uraecia,  whence  their  name.  They  were  purchased  hy  puhlic 
subscription,  organised  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  presented 
to  the  British  Museum,  in  1833. 

286.  Youthful  heroic  figui-e,  seated.  This  relief,  which  is  cast 
nearly  solid,  was  riveted  to  some  surface.  The  figure  is  in 
excelleat  preservation,  and  very  finely  treated-  It  has  been 
assigned  to  the  time  of  Lysippoe,  that  is,  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C. 

311.  Relief,  with  Dion3rsos  and  Ariadne  standing.  They  wear 
thin  transparent  draperies,  expressed  with  extraordinary  skill,  in 
repouM^-work.  This  relief,  which  was  found  in  the  island  of 
Chalke,  near  Rhodes,  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  handle 
of  a  piteher.  Other  portions  of  the  same  vase,  and  also  complete 
examples  of  the  same  kind,  are  shown  in  Case  6. 

A  relief  on  a  mirror-case :  Victory  driving  a  two-horse  chariot, 
shown  in  bold  perspective. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  are  other  examples  of  bronze 
reliefs,  etc. 

310.  Relief,  derived,  like  No.  311,  from  a  vase,  with  Boreas 
carrj^Dg  off  the  Athenian  maiden,  Oreithyia.  The  story  is  discussed 
by  Socrates  at  the  beginning  of  Plato's  Pbaednit.  Found  in  a  tomb 
in  Calymnos. 

308.  A  choice  relief,  with  a  figui-e  of  Eros  playing  with  a  goose. 
From  Naples. 

SFor  a  further  series  of  fiue  repuutti  and  incised  reliefs  see  also 
e-case  E.] 

The  large  Case  B  contains  select  bronzes  of  a  larger  si7«,  all 
of  which  are  deserving  of  study. 

447.  An  archaic  female  figure,  perhaps  Aphrodite,  mode  of 
bronze  cost  upon  an  iron  core.  The  swelling  of  the  iron  has  split 
one  side  of  the  bronze.  The  forearms  were  separately  cast,  and  are 
riveted  on.  Fine  patterns  are  incised  on  the  drapery.  An  excellent 
example  of  primitive  casting  where  no  attempt  ia  made  to  economise 
weight  and  material.     From  Sessa,  on  the  Voltumo. 

C79.  An  Etruscan  statuette  of  a  male  figure,  from  the  Lake  of 
Falterona. 

A  remarkable  eiiuestrian  figure  of  an  early  date.  From  Oru- 
mentum  in  Lucania.     Previously  in  the  Forman  collection. 

265.  Right  leg  of  a  colossal  male  iigure  wearing  a  greave.  This 
splendid  fragment,  which  was  found  in  that  part  of  Southern  Italy 
called  Magna  Oraecia,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  The  archaic  head  of  the  (lorgon  on  the  greave  illustrates  the 
survival  of  an  archaic  type,  when  it  performs  a  purely  decorative 
office.  The  pose  of  the  original  figure  is  uncertain.  Sir  E.  Poynter, 
after  comparing  the  fragment  with  the  nude  model,  has  argued  that 
the  right  leg  was  advanced,  but  only  supported  a  part  of  the  weight 
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of  the  bo<)v,  an  in  a  figure  running,  witli  txitii  feet  toucliiiig    the 
ground. 

'284.  Sileimn,  carrying  a  basket  The  whole  forms  a  base  for 
a  uandelabrum,  which  sprang  from  the  calyx  of  leaves  above  the 
bajiket.     From  Aegion  in  Achaia. 

'262.  Aphrodit^,  lifting  her  left  foot,  and  bending  over  as  if 
to  unloose  her  sandal,  which,  however,  is  not  represented.  ThLs 
figure  is  of  the  type  known  as  Aphrodite  Euploia,  Aphrodite 
who  grants  good  passages  to  sailors.  In  the  complete  composition 
she  usually  supjiorts  herself  with  a  steering  paddle,  under  her 
left  I  land. 

8-1^.  Seated  philosopher,  in  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  re]>ose. 
Said  t«  ha\'e  been  found  in  dredging  the  harbour  at  Brindisi. 

i;t27.  Dionysos  (or  BaccJius)  as  a  young  boy,  ivy-wreathed. 
From  Pompeii,     Be^iueathed  by  Sir  William  Temple. 

826.  Figure  of  a  boyplaving  at  the  Italian  game  of  Jfi>mi.  In 
this  game  the  players  simultaneously  throw  out  their  hands,  with 
s«>me  of  the  fingfTK  extended,  and  guens  the  total  number  of  fingers 
e)ihibite<l  by  the  two  }ilayers  bother.  In  this  case  the  boy  it, 
about  to  throw  forward  his  left  hand  with  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers  extended.     From  Fo^^. 

2513.  A  fine  lamp,  with  four  nozzles,  in  the  form  of  lions  and 
Satyric  heads.     From  the  Iloman  Baths  «f  Paris. 

Table-ease  C.  Etruscan  mirrors.  On  one  side  the  Burfaiw 
of  the  metal  was  highly  polished,  but  it  is  rare  for  the  mirrors 
to  retain  any  reflecting  power  toiiay.  On  the  other  side  was 
an  incised  do.>«ign,  in  many  instances  representing  subjects  derived 
from  Ureok  art,  mythology  and  legend,  but  usually  accompanied 
by  Etruscan  insciiptions,  giving  in  Etruscan  form  the  names  of  the 
persons  represented.  The  mirrors  are  sometimes  circular  di-tks, 
enclosed  in  uiirror-c««es,  of  which  there  are  several  examples 
(compare  the  figure  of  t^ianti  in  the  Terracotta  Uoom),  and  some- 
times they  have  long  handles.  These  may  be  either  completely 
tinished  in  bronze,  or  may  have  been  inserted  in  handl«i  of  wood  or 
l»ne,  now  for  the  most  part  lost. 

The  older  examples  (speaking  generally)  are  exhibited  in  Case  C, 
neni'Cst  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the  later  in  Case  C,  nearest  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Those  that  belong  to  the  archaic  period  arc 
cotnparathely  few.  Tlie  greater  part  may  be  a.ssigned  to  the  fourth 
and  latter  half  of  the  fifth  centuries  B.C.  In  the  older  examples  the 
drawing  is  more  careful  and  restrained,  the  field  is  more  completely 
filled,  and  the  inscriptions  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  later 
mirrors,  where  the  drawings  are  slighter  and  freer. 

Above  this  case  are  examples  of  mirror  handles ;  also  select 
vases,  inlaid  with  silver,  niello,  et«.  A  mirror,  mounted  on  a 
wooden  b:ick,  and  bronze  stand,  and  bordered  with  bronze  peacocks 
and  grapes  in  pierced  work,  was  found  in  Bulgaria.  It  appears  to 
belong  to  the  late  Roman  Empire,  or  early  Byzantine  period. 

Pttlestal  3.    Select  bronzes,     666.  A  gracefully  composed  figure 
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of  a  varoan  seated  ia  a  chair,  forming  ttie  base  of  a.  candelabrum. 
From  Chiu&i,  and  once  in  the  collection  of  Kamuel  Kogers. 

665.  A  targe  and  decorative  strigil  (scraper)  from  Praeneste. 
The  handle  ia  in  the  form  of  a.  nude  figure  of  Aphrodite,  herself 
uHing  the  atrigil. 

With  these  is  a  statuette  of  a  young  negro,  presented  by 
W.  C.  Alexander,  Esq.,  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 
The  surface  in  in  an  exquisite  state  of  preservation.  Found  near 
Perugia. 

Circular  Case  4.  6i)0.  Bronze  bucket  {or  tiluhi),  richly  decorated 
in  relief.  Beneath  each  handle  is  a  Geaius  of  Death  (probably 
analogous  to  the  so-called  '  Harpies '  of  the  Harpy  Tomb)  holding 
up  a  nude  youth  with  either  hand.  Above  each  foot  is  a  relief  of 
Heracles  wrestling  with  the  Nemean  lion.  The  principal  bands  of 
palmotte  patterns  round  the  body  of  the  vase  are,  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, in  raised  relief,  and  not  inci-sed.     From  Offida  (Piceiium). 

639.  CUta.  On  the  cover  are  four  Nereids  riding  on  sea- 
monsters,  finely  engraved.  The  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  group  of 
wrestlers. 

744.  C'hta.  The  principal  subject,  which  can  only  be  distin- 
guished with  difficulty,  reprosenta  the  return  of  Persephone  from 
Hadea. 

Circular  Case  6.  557.  A  finely-designed  two-handled  vase 
{amphora)  from  the  Pourtal&s  collection.  The  nude  male  figures 
supporting  two  animals,  which  in  an  erect  position  are  a  favourite 
device  as  a  mirror  stand  (as  in  Case  36),  are  here  strongly  recurved 
to  make  vase  handles,  the  anatomy  being  modified  throughout  on 
account  of  the  strained  position.  Below  each  is  a  delicately-composed 
Siren  upon  a  palmette. 

637.  Circular  casket  (or  nsla)  from  Praeneste,  the  source  from 
which  nearly  all  objects  of  this  class  have  been  obtained.  On  the 
co\'er  are  groups  of  combatants  incised.  The  scene  seems  to  bo  a 
serious  combat,  though  the  fantastic  attitudes  of  the  figures  are 
more  suited  to  a  dance. 

Pe<iestal  6.  Select  bronze  mirrors.  These  examples  are 
doiignod  to  stand  on  the  toilet  table,  and  the  reflecting  surface 
of  the  mirror  Ls  supported  by  a  statuette  or  group,  either  in  the 
round  or  in  relief. 

Table-ca.se  D.     Examples  of  bronze  decoration  in  relief. 

A  considerable  series  of  bronze  plates  with  impre.'ued  reliefs, 
having  archaic  designs  of  chariots,  lions.  Sphinxes,  (Sryphons  and 
other  fantastic  animals  has  been  tentatively  restored  as  part  of  a 
chest  of  wood,  decorated  with  bands  of  bronze.  From  a  tomb  at 
Kleutherae.  Above,  and  in  the  ctuw,  are  examples  of  the  docorativn 
treatment  of  vase  handles,  and  objects  of  the  same  class.  Near  the 
gangway  are  two  large  fibulae  of  the  Greek  geometric  porio<i  with 
incised  designs. 

PedoKtal  7.  847.  Male  portrait  head,  probably  of  a  Oreek 
poet,  hut  not  certainly  idontifiod.     The  head  was  formerly  callml 
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Homer,  but  (since  the  eyea  were  inlaid)  it  has  not  the  plain  indica- 
tions of  blindness  which  mark  the  heads  of  that  poet  (cf .  p.  107). 
This  iine  bron/e  was  brought  from  Constantinople  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  once  formed  a  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Pedestal  6.  266.  The  head  of  a  goddess,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied, but  not  with  certainty,  as  Aphroditd.  (Plate  XXL,  fig.  I.) 
This  fine  example  of  a  Greek  bronze  of  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
sculptured  in  a  large  commanding  style,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Satala,  in  Armenia  Minor.  The  eyee  had  been  inlaid  with  some 
material  imitating  their  natural  colours,  such  as  a  vitreous  pa.ste, 
ivory  and  ebony,  or  gems.  The  head  has  been  violently  broken  off 
from  a  colossal  statue.  A  left  band  holding  a  piece  of  drapery, 
which  was  found  at  the  same  time,  and  which  may  well  have 
belonged  to  the  statue,  is  also  in  the  collection  (Wall-case  14). 

Pedestal  9.  268.  Portrait  head  of  an  African.  The  racs 
characteristics  are  vividly  expressed.  The  eyes  have  been  enamelled, 
parts  of  the  substance  still  remaining  in  the  sockets.  Found  at 
Cyrenc,  on  the  original  floor  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  buried 
deep  below  a  later  mosaic  pavement. 

Pedestal  10.  269.  Figure  of  Marsyaa,  drawing  back  in  surprise. 
The  motive  is  probably  connected  with  a  group  by  the  Attic  sculptor, 
Myron,  of  Athen6  rejecting  the  flutes  (which  disfigured  her  face)  in 
tbe  presence  of  Marsyas.  He  picked  them  up,  and  thus  incurred 
the  curse  of  the  goddess.     From  Patrae,  1876. 

Pedestal  11.  828.  Bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  with  inlaid  eyes. 
From  Zifteh,  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  This  figure  is  the  only 
example  of  a  fairly  complete  bronze  statue  of  this  scale  in  tbe 
Museum  collection.     Tbe  feet  are  restored. 

Pedestal  12.  267.  Winged  head  from  a  statue  of  HypnOB, 
Sleep.  (Plate  XXI.,  fig.  2.)  The  remaining  wing  is  said  to  be  that 
of  a  night-hawk.  The  type  of  the  complete  figure  is  that  of  a  youth 
half  running  and  half  hovering,  with  a  poppy  seed-vessel  and  a  bom 
in  his  hands.  In  order  to  show  the  bronze  correctly  posed,  it  has 
been  combined  with  a  cast  of  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  tbe 
figure,  taken  from  a  replica  of  the  statue  at  Madrid.  A  cast  of  the 
complete  Madrid  figure  is  exhibited  in  the  Uallery  of  Casts.  The 
pre.sent  bronze  has  been  associated  with  the  art  of  Praxitelea.  Found 
near  Perugia,  but  evidently  a  Greek  and  not  an  Etruscan  work. 

Table-case  E.  Mirror-cases,  with  designs  in  repoiuai  relief 
(ef.  p.  178)  on  the  outside  of  tbe  lids.  The  flat  inner  surfaces  in 
some  instances  have  incLsed  designs. 

289.  Mirror-case  and  cover.  The  external  relief  may  perhaps 
represent  Phaedra  declaring  her  unlawful  love  for  Hippolytoe.  On 
the  lower  side  of  the  cover  is  one  of  the  few  extant  examples  of 
a  Greek  design  incised  in  the  manner  of  the  Etruscan  mirrors. 
Aphrodite,  accompanied  by  Eros,  is  playing  a  game  of  Five  Stones 
with  a  squatting  goat-legged  Pan.  There  is  a  humorous  contrast 
between  the  grai/eful  goddess  and  her  grotesque  opponent. 
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292.  A[)hrodit(i  snd  Erus  in  relief,  from  Crete.  Cinnpare  the 
group  on  the  Parthenon  frieze  (p.  39).  The  incised  design  shows 
Ero«  with  buuket  and  pitcher,  hastening  to  draw  water. 

See  ahio  a  fra^ent  of  a  mirror-case,  with  a  fine  desif^  of  a 
Greek  nupporting  a  wounded  comrade  on  his  arm,  and  defending 
him  with  outstretched  shield  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  : — 

290.  Mirror-case,  with  a  delicately  worked  relief  of  Victory 
sacrificing  a  bull.  This  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Greek 
artists.     Compare  the  terracotta  panels  mentioned  above  (p.  126). 

1*.  Mirror-case  from  Elis.  Here,  as  on  the  bronzes  of  Siris 
(p.  17B),  a  Greek  and  Amazon  are  seen  in  combat,  but  in  this 
instance  (being  a  design  for  a  lady's  mirror,  and  not  for  a  soldier's 
cuirass)  the  Amazon  is  the  victor. 

The  divisions  nearest  to  the  wall  of  the  room,  on  each  side  of  the 
case,  contain  works  of  the  same  class  from  Etruria.  Though  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  Greek  reliefs,  a  tendency  may  be  noticed 
towards  more  flaccid  forms  and  more  florid  treatment. 

Above  the  case  select  vases  with  subjects  in  relief,  etc. 

At  one  end,  Ko.  542  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  archaic 
Etruscan  work  in  low  relief.  Heracles  is  carrying  off  a  female 
figure,  whose  name  is  inscribed  as  Mlacuch,  which  may  represent 
a  Greek  form  Malachc,  but  the  subject  is  not  otherwise  known. 
The  type  suggeste  the  wrestling  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

Immediately  above  is  (825)  a  very  choice  statuette  of  Hermes, 
of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  found  in  France. 

Circular  Case  13,  560.  Caldron.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover  is 
a  group  of  a  man  and  woman,  perhaps  Hadee  carrying  off  Perse- 
phone, a  minut«ly  elaborated  piece  of  archaic  work.  The  male 
figure  might  be  a  Heracles,  but  if  so,  he  has  no  distinguishing 
attribute.  Four  mounted  Amazons  drawing  their  bows  surround 
the  rim.  Round  the  body  is  an  incised  frieze,  with  Heracles  driving 
away  the  cattle  of  Cacus,  various  groups  of  animals,  a  chariot  race, 
and  wrestlers. 

588.  Tripod  support  for  a  caldron,  decorated  with  subjects  in 
relief.  The  three  reliefs  appear  t«  represent  the  Bt«ry  of  Heracles 
and  Alcestis  :  (1)  Hermes  in  running  attitude;  (2)  Thonatoe 
(Death)  carrying  away  Alceetis  ;  (3)  Heracles  in  running  attitude. 

Pedestal  14.  A  remarkable  bronze  head  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  in  early  uianhood  (PUte  XXII.).  The  bust  is  in  admirable 
preservation,  the  inlaid  eyeballs  being  perfectly  preserved.  It  was 
discovered  in  December,  1910,  by  Prof.  John  (iarstang,  who  was 
carrying  on  excavations  at  Merci;  (Kabushia),  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  on  behalf  of  the  Sudan  Excavation  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Liver[Mx>l.  The  bronze  was  aci|uired  by  the  BritLsh 
Museum,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Sudan  Excavation  Committee, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  one  thou»:and  guineas  contributed  by 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  to  tlic  further  uxcaviitioiis  of  the 
Committee. 
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We  turn  to  the  wall-cases  in  order  round  the  room. 

CaNM  31-32.  (Jreek  and  Italian  bronzes  of  primitive  style. 
With  the^w  are  a  few  in  which  Egyptian  and  Oriental  inHueDces  can 
be  detected,  that  may  be  supposed  t«  have  been  communicated 
through  the  Etruscans. 

Cases  33-35.  Greek  (and  especially  Ionian)  bronzes  of  nn 
early  period. 

209.  Figure  of  Apollo,  with  a  fawn  on  his  right  band,  aod 
once,  probably,  holding  a  bow  in  the  left.  There  is  strong  reason 
for  thinking  that  this  statuette  is  a  copy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo 
PhilesioH  at  Branchidae  (cf.  p.  A)  by  the  early  artist  Canachos.  It 
closely  reeembles  a  type  of  figure  on  the  late  coins  of  Miletos, 
believed  to  be  copied  from  the  same  original. 

2."12.  A  fine  lioness  of  archaic  style  from  the  Woodhouse 
collection.  The  objects  in  these  cases  illustrate  the  early  feeling  fur 
decorative  forms. 

Cases  36-37.  E^rly  Etruscan  bronzes,  with  examplee  of  the 
application  of  sculptural  designs  to  objects  such  ti&  mirror-stands 
and  the  like,  sixth  t«  fifth  centuries  B.C. 

Cases  38—39.  Etruscan  statuettes  of  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  archaic  to  the  fully-developed  style.    5th-4th  centuries  n.c. 

Cases  40,  41.     Creek  bronzes,  from  the  fifth  century  onwards. 

Gases  42—49,     Bronzes  of  a  larger  si7«  (of  various  periods). 

Ca.ses  42-4.5.  Earlier  works,  for  the  moat  part  of  Etruscan 
origin.     With  them  5-54,  a  circular  eiita  with  an  admirable  piecv  of 


Fig.  76.— FrleiB  ol  (lontont 

archaic  decoration,  namely,  a  frieze  of  running  Gorf^ns,  repeated 
indefinitely  by  impressions  from  a  single  mould  (fig.  76). 

Cases  46-47.     Later  works, 

Ca-ses  48-49.  A  collection  of  bronze  stataettes  forming  a 
part  of  finds  made  at  Paramythia,  in  Epinis. 

Paramythia  is  about  15  laiies  from  tho  ani^ient  Dodona,  aud  the  sune 
distance  from  the  coast  opposite  to  Corfu.  Tha  bronzes  were  discovered  in 
1792  and  1V96.  The  greater  piirt  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  copper- 
Btnitb  at  Junnina,  who  had  bought  tliem  for  old  metal,  and  wero  taken  to  Russia, 
where  some  of  them  liave  remained.  Tha  greater  number  ol  those  ben> 
exhibited  wore  acquired  by  Sir.  I'.ij-iio  Knight.    Two  especially  fine  additions 
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to  Lho  group  have  been  mode  at  a  recant  date,  derived  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Hawkins.  The  rolief  of  Aphrodite  and  Anchiees  was  purchased,  in  part 
by  the  aid  ol  private  Bubdcriptions,  and  of  a  contribution  from  the  National 
Art-CollectioQB  Fund,  The  statuette  of  tho  seated  HormeB  was  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Hawkins. 

The  whole  group  is  approximately  of  one  and  the  same  period, 
Buth  inequalities  as  appear  being  duo  to  the  dilferent  hands,  and  is 
probably  to  be  as-signed  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
Specialty  noteworthy  are  274,  Poseidon,  and  275,  Zeus  ;  also  the 
relief  of  Aphrodite  and  Anchises  (1)  and  the  seatetl  Hermes.  The 
two  latter  pieces  were  restored  by  Flaxman. 

Cases  50-51.     Later  Etruscan  bronzes. 

Case  52.     Roman  subjecta.     Statuettes  of  Lares  and  the  like. 

Cafle  53.     In  part,  Gallo-Roman  bronzes,  found  in  Gaul. 

Cases  54-60,  1-9  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
Greek  denign,  in  the  decoration  of  objects  of  daily  life,  such  a^ 
vases  and  the  like. 

Cases  54-60.  Candelabra  and  lamps.  Many  of  the  Candelabra 
are  surmounted  by  Etruscan  statuettes  of  an  early  period  and  of 
considerable  interest. 

Case  56  (lower  part).  For  the  most  part  unclaased  or  seoii- 
lurbarou.t  works  from  outlying  regions,  such  as  Syria,  Sardinia,  and 

Cases  1-9.     Decorated  vases,  vase-handles,  ete.,  of  all  periods. 

Cases  10-11,     Figures  of  animals,  dwarfs,  actors,  etc. 

Cases  12—19  contain  bronzes  of  a  considerable  si7.e.      Among 

1.128.  A  figure  of  Dionysos,  youthful  and  somewhat  effeminate. 
The  eyes  have  been  inlaid  with  silver.  From  Porto  Trajano.  (Tlio 
right  leg  and  left  foot  are  restored.) 

987.  Apollo.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  is  here  repre- 
sented at  tho  moment  when  he  orders  the  flaying  of  Marsyas. 

827.  Hercules,  standing  beside  the  tree  of  the  Hesperides,  with 
three  of  the  golden  apples  in  his  hand.  The  slain  serpent  is  twined 
about  the  tree.     Found  at  Byblus,  in  Syria,  in  1775. 

1326.     Young  Dionysos,  from  the  Payne  Knight  collection. 

Cases  18-19.     Bron7.e  busts,  of  a  large  sixe. 

Ca<ies  20-30  contain  select  statuettes  illustrating  the  mytho- 
logical types  of  the  chief  ancient  deities. 

Case  20.  Zeus  (or  Jupiter)  with  eagle  and  thunderbolt,  and 
the  kindred  form  of  Zeus  Serapis. 

(In  the  lower  row)  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  River  gods,  eto. 

Case  21,  Apollo  ;  Artemis  (Diana)  ;  Lunus,  Mithras,  Atys  ; 
Muses;  Hephaestos  (Vulcan). 

Case  22.  Atheug  (Minerva),  with  helmet,  si)eBr,  goat-skin 
aegis,  and  the  Gorgon's  mask. 

(In  tlie  lower  row)  Ares  (Mars). 

Case  2.1.     Aphroditfi  (Venus). 

Ciises    24-23.      Eros   (or    Cupid)  ;    Hermes   with    cap,   wings, 
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herald's  staff  (or  cnduceus),  and  sometimes  with  his  later  attributes 
of  tlie  purse  and  the  cock. 

Case  26.     Heracles  (Hercules),  young,  beardless  or  bearded. 

Cases  27-28.  Dionysoa  (Bacchus)  and  his  train  of  Silenus,  the 
Satyrs  and  the  Maenads. 

Case  29.     The  Egyptian  deitiee  Isis  and  Harpocratea. 

Case  30.     Fortune,  Victory,  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  etc. 


INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    VASE 
ROOMS. 

A  collection  of  Greek  vases  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  unattractive 
at  the  first  sight.  In  vases  of  the  earlier  periods  the  grotesque 
details  and  methods  are  more  readily  perceived  than  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  all  primitive  and  archaic  work  in  which  the 
craftsman,  by  slow  degrees,  becomes  master  of  his  art.  The  meaning 
of  the  Bubjecta  is  often  unfamiliar  ;  moreover,  the  language  employed 
by  the  vase  painters  is  so  terse,  the  economy  of  subordinate  details, 
independent  of  the  figures,  is  so  strict,  that  some  acquaintaace  with 
vases  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  accept  the  conventions  employed — 
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such  as  a  column  for  a,  building,  a  branch  for  an  outdoor  scene,  a 
line  of  dots  for  broken  ground. 

The  points  of  interest,  however,  in  connexion  with  a  collection 
of  vases  are  many.  They  show  the  progress  of  art  at  times  and 
places  for  which  other  records  are  scanty  or  non-existent.  At  the 
best  period  they  have  an  unequalled  purity  and  simplicity  of 
drawing,  combined  with  extraordinary  grace  of  form.  The 
mythological  scenes  and  the  scenes  from  life  are  equally  interesting, 
especially  when  studied  in  connexion  with  ancient  literature. 
Sometimes   thoy  serve   to  illustrate  and  supplement   the   written 
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story,  while  at  other  times  they  show  curious  (IiHcrepmiuies  l>etween 
the  literary  and  artistic  traditions.  Not  infrequently  the  vases 
give  representations  of  myths  which  in  literary  form  are  only 
preserved  to  us  by  the  allusions  of  late  writers. 

The  collection  of  ancient  vanee  is  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  world,  from  Italy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  more 
outlying  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Thus,  in  the  First  Room, 
we  have  groups  of  vases  representing  the  early  civilization  of  Crete, 
and  other  branches  of  a  primitive  Mediterranean  culture.  Adjoining 
these  are  examples  of  the  fully  developed  Mycenaean  pottery  and  of 
the  great  group  of  geometric  wares  of  Greece  and  Cyprus.  In  the 
Second  and  following  Vase  Rooms  most  of  the  vaees  Bxhibit«d  have 
been  found  either  in  the  course  of  excavations  in  Athens  and  other 
sites  in  Greece  proper,  or  else  in  those  islands  and  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Greek  coloniste 
in  or  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  for  several  centuries  formed 
the  Greek -speaking  world.      Thus  we   have  groups  of  vases  from 
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Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Cyrenfi,  and  Naucratis.  In  addition,  a  very  largo 
number  of  vases  were  imported  from  Greece,  or  from  Greek  coloniee, 
by  the  Etruscans — a  people  whose  art  was  deeply  influenced  by  that 
of  Greece  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  b.c.  From  the  circumstance  ■ 
that  Etruria  was  the  first  country  in  which  vases  of  this  kind  were 
discovered  in  striking  abundance,  the  name  Etruscan  vasss  came 
to  he  wrongly  attached  to  the  whole  class.  Tlie  true  name  for  them 
is  Greek  vases.  The  few  that  can  be  called  strictly  Etruscan  have 
been  placed  together  in  the  Italic  Room  (p.  174). 

In  later  periods  there  was  also  an  active  manufacture  of  painted 
and  decorated  va.ses  in  the  Greek  communities  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

The  Greek  vases  have  been  for  the  most  part  found  in  tombs. 
According  to  the  primitive  conception  they  doubtless  held  food 
and  drink  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  Later  they  were 
employed  for  ceremonial    libations  and   oflerings  at  the  tomb,  but 
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in  a  great  measure  thoy  must  have  been  r^arded  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  tomb,  without  any  npecial  thought  of  their  original 

Vaaea  were  also  used  for  dedications  in  temples,  and  in  some 
caBes  large  deposits  of  fragments  of  pottery  from  sui;h  dedications 
have   been  discovered   by  excavators.      Thus   NaucratiB,  a    Greek 
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city  established  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  apparently  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c,  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  fragments  of  pottery 
which  were  found  in  heaps  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temples  ai 
Apollo  and  Aphrodite.  Many  of  these  fragments  bear  incised 
inscriptions  recording  the  dedication  of  the  vaees  of  which  they 
formal  a  part  to  those  deities  (see  p.  208).     So  also  excavations  on 


the  Acropolis  of  Atliens  and  besidn  the  great  altar  at  Delphi  have 
brought  to  light  many  remains  of  painted  vases. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  painted  vases  were  used  in  daily  life, 
for  the  banquet,  and  other  purposes,  and  no  douht  many  va^^ea  that 
have  Iteen  preservwi  to  us  in  the  twmbs  were  originally  so  used.  Of 
one  group  of  vases,  we  know  that  they  were  given  as  priios  to  the 
victors  in  the  Pnnathonnic  games  (see  Iwlow,  p.  224). 
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The  shapes  of  the  vases  vary  coD»iderably  ia  the  different 
periods  of  the  art.  Certain  shapes  that  are  familiar  in  the  earliest 
stage  disappear  altc^ther,  and  are  superseded  by  others  of  a  more 
elegant   form.     On    the   whole,  as   the  art   progresses   there  is   a 
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teiidenuy  towardw  vawst  of  a  larger  siKe,  and  more  fanciful  handles. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  the  principal 
types  and  their  technical  names.  The  use  of  the  technical  names 
is  convenient,  since   they  give  a  more  precise  idea  than  the  c 


us  to  how 
unusual 

names,  but  a  fair  uniformity  of  practice  has  been  established  among 
archaeologists. 
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The  Amphora  (fij;.  77)  i»  a  two-haodled  va&e  for  .storing  liquids. 
(a)  Earlier  type.     (Ii)  Late  CampaniAn  Amphora. 

The  Hydria  (fi^.  78)  ie  a  pitcher  for  carrying  water  (cf.  p.  220), 
and  has  three  handles,     {a)  Earlier  form,     (b)  Later  form. 

The  Crater  (fig.  79)  is  a  wide-muuthed  vessel  in  which  wine  and 


Fig.  ge.-Forms  uf  Lekythiw. 

water  were  miAed  for  immediate  use.  (a)  The  Crater  with  medallion 
handles  (late  Italian).     (6)  Bell-crater. 

The  Lebes  (figs.  t^O,  81)  is  a  bowl,  often  hut  not  necessarily 
supported  by  a.  stand.  The  StamnOB  (fig.  82)  is  a  rather  squat 
jar  with  two  handles. 

The  Psycter'  or  wine-cooler  (fig.  83)  is  a  peculiar  and  rather 
rare  form. 

Among  the  smaller  vases  the  most  frequent  shapes  are  ; 


6ipla, 

A(3i)T,  coldroD  ;  StamaoB,  trriiinit,  a  standi ng-TesBol  (toot  ittb-]  ;  Payoter, 
J-uicT^p,  cooliug-TOHsel  (^^A*) ;  Oiuocho*  (oimx'fil).  wjne-pourer  {atrns,  x'")  '• 
Kylix,  Ni>Ai{  (itviai,  to  contain);  Skjpbos,  axi^t,  perhaps  as  last;  Phtale 
Mesomphalos,  fiiil\ii  rico-nufiaAoi,  a  cup  with  centru  navel  (u^ai  iu^axit); 
LekythOB,  Aryballos,  Alabastron,  Canthatoa,  Cotyl6,  words  of  doubtful  origio. 
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The  Olnochod  (figs.  84,  85),  a  jug  for  pouring  wine. 

The  Lekythoa  (fig.  86o-c),  a  slimmer  jug,  with  a  narrow  neck 
for  pouring  oil  slowly.  The  form  c  is  intermediate  between  the 
Lekythoa  and  the  Aryballoa. 

The  AryballOB  (fig-  87)  is  a  small  round-belhed  jug,  used  for  oil. 
The  Alabaatron  (fig.  88)  is  a  long  narrow  vase,  with  small  ears, 
for  holding  ointment  or  perfume. 

The  CantharOB  (fig.  89)  is  a  drinking  cup  with  a  tall  stem  and 


two  high  handles.  The  Kyliz  (fig.  90)  is  also  a  drinking  cup,  but 
wide  and  shallow.  The  Skyphos  or  Cotyld  (fig.  91)  is  a  deep 
bowl  for  drinking  wine. 

The  Fhiald  KlesomphaloB  (fig.  92)  is  a  shallow  bowl  with  a 
central  boss,  used  for  making  hbations.  The  central  boss  enables 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  obtain  a  hold  underneath  the  phiald. 

The  First  Yase  Koom  shows  the  beginnings  of  the  potter's  art 
in  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  seats  of  early  culture.     The  distinctive 
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Hellenic  myths  and  docorationB  are  not  yet  developed.  In  the 
Second  Vase  Room  several  localities  are  seen  separately  developing 
stylos  of  vase  painting,  Hellenic  in  character.  Among  them  a  single 
style  obtains  predominance  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  This  is  the 
style  of  bla<:k  figures  on  a  red  ground,  which  was  mainly  practised 
at  Athens.  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  black-figure 
style  was  in  turn  superseded  by  red  figures  on  a  dark  ground. 
Vases  in  thLs  style  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  that  is  t«  say, 
of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  art,  occupy  the  Third  Vase  Room. 
In  the  Fourth  Vase  Room  we  have  the  late  and  florid  productions 
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of  the  Italiiui  pottera,  who  took  up  and  practised  the  art  when  it 
had  almost  cousod  to  he  one  of  t)ie  industries  of  Athens.  At  the 
end  of  the  room  a  small  space  is  devoted  to  the  later  Hellemstic 
and  Roman  wares,  which  sueceeded  Greek  vase  painting  proper. 


THE    FIRST    VASE    ROOM. 

SUBJECT:  — GREEK   POTTERY    FROM    PREHISTORIC 
TIMES   TO  ABOUT  600  B.C. 

Most  of  the  vsHoa  exhibited  in  this  room  belong  to  that  early 
period  of  Greece  which  is  the  field  of  archaeology  rather  than  ct 
authentic  written  history.  They  must  in  fact  themselves  supply 
the  information  by  which  their  respective  periods,  and  the  relations 
of  the  various  groups,  are  determined.  While  the  development  of 
Greek  pottery  is  perfectly  clear  in  its  main  outlines  from  the  seventh 
century  onwards,  our  information  for  the  earlier  periods  rests  mainly 
on  excavations  carried  on  during  the  last  few  years  at  CnoGsoe, 
Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  There  are  still  many  gaps 
in  the  record,  and  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  evidence.  It  would  bo  outside  the  scope  of  this  guide  to  dis- 
cuss  the  doubtful  questions  of  chronology  and  succession  of  st^'lee 
which  a  complete  study  of  the  contents  of  the  First  Vase  Room 
would  involve.  It  must  sufiBce  to  point  out  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  various  groups  which  compose  the  collection. 

The  general  principle  which  has  been  followed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  room  is  that  the  East  or  left  hand  side  of  the  room, 
as  you  ent«r  from  the  Egyptian  galleriee,  contains  the  FrehLitoric. 
CretAn  and  Mycenaean  wares.  The  WeBt  or  tight  hand  side  of 
the  room  contains  the  families  of  Geometric  pottery — and  also  the 
large  sarcophagi,  which  arc  placed  here  on  account  of  necessities  of 

Oases  1-4.     PrehiBtorlc  wara. 

In  some  of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  the 
Cyclades,  in  Cyprus,  and  especially  at  Hlssarlik,  the  supposed  site 
of  Ti-oy,  excavated  by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  a  class  of  antiquities 
has  been  found  under  circumstances  which  point  to  a  remote  age. 
Tlie  pottery  is  hand-made,  and  of  a  very  primitive  decoration,  con- 
sisting of  lines  incised  in  rough  geometric  patterns  (fig,  93). 

In  Cases  1-4  is  exhibited  a  series  of  objects,  chiefly  from  tombs 
in  Pares  and  Antiparos,  which  illustrate  this  primitive  period. 
Besides  the  pottery,  the  objects  which  specially  mark  the  period 
are  the  vases  and  rude  human  figures  in  marble.  The  knives  and 
implements  are  usually  of  obsidian  :  bronze  and  silver  are  sparingly 
employed,  principally  for  ornamentation. 
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Cases  5-7  contain  early  Cyprus  Bronze  Age  wares.  The  vaaea 
are  hand-made,  and  decorated  with  rough  incised  patterns. 

Cases  8-9.  Further  local  wares  from  Cyprus  of  the  Bronze 
Age.     Many  of  the  vaeea  have  raised  bands  attached  for  decoration. 

Cases  10-11.  Local  wares  from  Cyprus,  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
painted  either  with  white  on  a  dark  ground,  or  with  dark  lines  and 
patternij  on  a  white  or  cream-coloured  ground. 

Cases  12-13.  Local  wares  from  Cyprus  of  the  Bronze  Age 
period,  with  peculiar  forms,  and  an  elementary  system  of  geometric 
decoration. 

The  remainder  of  this  side  of  the  First  Vase  Room  is  devoted 
to  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  remains.  It  must  be  explained 
that  the  terms  '  Minoan  '  or  '  Cretan  '  are  applied  to  objects  found 
in  the  island  of  Crete  itself,  and  belonging  to  the  early  stages  of  a 
particular  culture.  The  term  '  Mycenaean '  is  applied  to  objects  of  a 
closely  allied  but  somewhat  later  culture  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.     The  word  '  Minoan  '  is   not  intended    to 


Fig.  03.-Hiiiur11k  trpe  of  Wue. 

convey  any  implication  as  to  the  historical  reality  of  Minos,  but  is 
used  as  a  convenient  description  of  a  whole  class  of  objects,  first 
and  most  brilliantly  revealed  by  excavations  at  Cnossos,  the 
supposed  seat  of  that  legendary  king.  The  other  group  nieuttoned 
above  is  termed  '  Mycenaean  '  because  in  the  same  way  ^chliemann's 
excavations  at  Mycenae  (1S77)  first  revealed  and  suggested  a  name 
for  the  whole  system  of  culture. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  Schliemann's  discoveries 
Mycenae  was  the  most  important  known  seat  of  this  civilization. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  centre  of  interest  has  been  moved  to 
Crete,  where  the  excavations  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  others  have 
met  with  striking  success. 
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T)ie  Cretan  (liN(n>verieH  arc  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
by  (1)  the  caste  in  tlie  Gallery  of  Caste  (p.  98) ;  (2)  the  objects 
exhibited  in  staiiding  Cases  A,  B,  oo  FedestelR  1,  2,  and  above  the 
wall-caseH  on  the  East  side  of  this  room.  The  finest  examples  of 
Cretan  art  have  been  retained  in  Crete,  and  can  only  be  illustratod 
by  cants  and  reproductions. 

Such  original  fra^nente  of  pottery,  and  other  objecte  an  are  here 
shown,  are  derived  from  excavations  at  Cnossos,  Zakro,  Peteofa, 
Palaikastro,  and  other  sit«s. 

CnOBBOB,  the  reputed  capital  of  Minos,  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  Ci-ete.  It  was  excavated  by  Sir  A.  J.  Evans  from 
March  1900  onwards. 

Zakro,  a  Hit«  on  the  eiutt  coast  of  Crete,  was  excavat«<)  hy 
Mr,  1).  G.  Hogarth  and  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund  in  1901. 

Palaikastro,  a  site  in  the  middle  of  the  oast  side  of  Crete, 
was  excavated  by  Prof.  R.  C.  JJosan(]uet  and  the  British  School  at 
Athens  between  April  1902  and  June  1905, 

Fetsofa,  a  hill-sanctuary  to  the  south  of  Palaikastro,  waf. 
excavated  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Myres  in  1903, 

The  finds  are  classed,  according  to  the  provisional  scheme 
proposed  by  Sir  A.  Evans,  as  of  the  '  Early  Minoan,'  '  Mid-Minoan,' 
and  '  lAte  Minoan '  periods,  each  period  being  again  subdivided  into 
three  parte.  Thus,  for  example,  M(id)  M(inoan)  II.  is  employed  to 
denote  the  second  division  of  the  Mid-Minoan  period.  The  absolute 
chronology  of  the  different  stages  can  only  be  stated  approximately. 
According  to  the  revised  scheme  of  Sir  A.  J,  Evans  (in  C.  H.  and 
H.  Hawes,  Crele,  p.  18), '  Early  Minoan 'precedes  2200 B.C.,  and  the 
sul)sei[uent  periods  may  l>e  dated  as  follows  : — 

Middle  Minoan  I.  .  .  .     2200-2000  B.C. 

M.  M.  II.  .  .      2000-1850    „ 

M.  M.  HI.         .  .      1850-1600    „ 

Late  Minoan  I.      .  .  .      1600-1500    „ 

L.      M.  II.     .  .  .      1500-1350    „ 

L.      M.  III.  .  .     about  1350    „ 

The  Mycenaean  style  proper  is  regarded  aa  begimiiiig  near  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Minoan  age,  and  aa  running  parallel  with  the 
Late  Minoan  periods. 

In  the  large  Case  A  the  Cretan  collections  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  the  oldest  grou]>s  are  furthest  removed  from  the  gang- 
way. The  first  are  examples  of  Early  Minoan  styles,  consisting  of 
early  forms  of  pottery  with  the  beginning  of  painted  decoration. 
Next  are  wares  of  the  style  Middle  Minoan  I.,  in  which  polychrome 
decoration  is  introduced,  and  II.,  where  it  is  used  with  increasing 
richness  of  decorative  effect.  Interesting  examples  of  other  Minoan 
objecte  are  placed  in  the  centre  and  at  the  end  next  the  gangway. 
The.se  include : — 

(a)  A  cast  of  the  '  Phaestos  disk ' — a  clay  disk  on  which  an 
inscription  has  been  impressed  by  separate  stomps,  in  a  hieroglyphic 
script  not  otherwise  known. 
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(b)  A  citst  of  a  bronze  figure  of  a  mourDing  woman,  found  in  the 
Troad,  which  is  clearly  of  the  Cretati  ychool. 

(c)  Two  clay  tablets,  presented  by  Sir  A.  J.  Evans,  with  inscrip- 
tious  in  the  Cretan  linear  script.  One  of  these  appears  to  be  an 
enumeration  of  certain  cereals.  The  other  deals  with  a  calculation 
biised  on  the  century.     —  denotes  10  and    |  denotes  1.     On  the 

tablet  the  addition  of (20)  to  ^  "  :  ||  (72)  leaves  a  balance  of 

IIIIIIII  (^)  ^  complete  the  century. 

(d-/)  Three  vases  of  steatite,  found  by  Italian  excavators  at 
Hagia  Triada. 

(d)  Cast  of  the  '  Harvester '  vase,  with  a  vividly  treated  scene 
in  low  relief.  A  company  of  harvesters,  with  pitchforks  and  sickles, 
are  on  the  march,  accompanied  by  music  and  song. 

(e)  Cast  of  the  '  Chieftain '  vase— a  cup  with  a  group  of 
warriors,  and  two  figures  standing  apart,  of  whom  one  appears  to  be 
a  chieftain  giving  oriders  to  his  subordinate. 

(/)  Cast  of  the  '  Boxer  '  vase — a  large  vase,  with  four  bands  of 
subjects.  In  the  second  are  scenes  of  bull -fighting,  while  the  other 
three  have  pugilistic  groups. 

(g)  Large  vase  in  the  form  of  a  bull's  head,  from  the  '  Small 
Falaco '  at  Cnossoe. 

Pedestal  1.  A  large  terracotta  jar,  from  the  Palace  of  Cnossoe, 
with  a  decoration  of  rope-like  bands.  This  jar  was  found  with 
others  on  the  site  by  Mr.  Minos  Gatocherinos,  and  was  presented  by 
him  in  1884.  Other  large  terracotta  vessels,  such  as  mortuary 
chests,  a  bath,  and  large  vessels  from  Falaikastro,  may  he  seen  above 
the  wall-cases. 

Table-case  B.  (North  side.)  Implements,  terracotta  fragments 
and  other  objects  from  Cretan  sites  ;  especially  fragments  of  stucco, 
with  Minoan  fresco  decoration  fiom  Palaikastro,  and  a  series  of 
primitive  votive  terracottas  from  the  rock  sanctuary  of  Fetsof^. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  case  are  small  objects  in  terracotta, 
st«ne,  bone  and  ivory,  from  Enkomi  (see  below,  p.  196).  Among 
them  are  («rtain  terracotta  halls,  with  inscriptions  impressed  on  the 
clay  when  soft  in  an  unknown  writing,  probably  akin  to  that  of 
Crete. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  are  small  antiquities  found  in 
tombs  in  Cyprus,  and  at  the  Mycenaean  site  of  lalysos  in  Rhodes, 
consisting  of  bronze  swords,  knives  and  spearheads,  ornaments  in 
glas>:  ]iierced  for  suspension,  beads  of  cornelian,  rock  crystal  and 
amber,  Egyptian  scarabs,  and  casts  of  several  engraved  gems,  the 
originals  of  which  are  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Room.  Hero  also 
are  a  few  pieces  of  bronze  and  iron  from  Enkomi. 

Above  Table  case  B  are : 

(1)  A  set  of  electrotypes  of  the  principal  objects  found  liy 
Scbtiemann  in  the  treasure  of  Mycenae,  including  the  famous  inlaid 
swords  ;  also  electrotype.s  of  the  cups  found  at  Vaphio,  with  scenes 
of  bull-hunting  and  bull-herding.  The  originals  are  in  the  Museum 
at  Athens. 
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(2)     Remarkable  pieces  of  faience  from  Eokooii  (see  below). 

Fedeetal  2.  Coloured  reproductions  of  Minoan  statuettes  and 
other  votive  objects  in  glazed  ware.  The  group  consiBtB  of  a  snake 
goddess  and  votaries,  tc^ether  with  decorative  objects  such  as  Hying 
fiahea,  shelle,  and  roprettentations  of  rocks.  Hee  also  two  reliefs  of  a 
cow  and  goat  respectively  suckling  their  young.  The  whole  of  these 
objects  were  found  by  Kir  Arthur  Evans  in  a  Urge  stone  cist  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  Palace  of  Cnossoe.  It  is  probable  that  the  snake 
goddess  and  other  objects  were  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  shrine. 
(See  Afinual  of  the  Brithi  School  at  Athene,  ix.,  p.  38.) 

The  va«es  of  the  Mycenaean  group  are  distinguished,  both  by 
their  peculiar  shapes  and  by  their  systems  of  decoration,  from  those 
which  follow  them.  They  are  made  on  the  pottar's  wheel  and  for 
the  most  part  are  decorated  witli  a  lustrous  varnish  of  fine  quality. 
The  decorations  are  characteristic,  consisting  principally  of  groups  of 
parallel  lines,  lattice-work  arrangements,  and  systems  of  spirals  and 
wave  patterns.     The  natural  objects  represented  are  few  in  numl)or. 


and  consist  of  marine  and  vegetable  forms,  such  as  the  cuttle-flsh, 
a  shell,  probably  the  murex,  and  a  few  plant  forms,  all  highly 
conventionalised.  The  forms  are  also  peculiar,  including  a  vase  wiui 
a  globular  body,  spout,  and  two  handles,  but  with  a  closed  neck  {this 
form  is  commonly  called  the  '  false-amphora '),  a  kylix  on  a  tall  stem, 
and  other  shapes  which  do  not  aj>pear  in  the  later  pottery. 

The  remains  of  this  class  of  pottery  are  found  through  a  con- 
siderable area,  especially  in  the  eastern  parte  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  in  many  of  the  southern  islands,  especially  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,     Examples  are  found  as  far  away  as  Egypt  and  Sicily. 

The  large  Case  C  (as  well  as  part  of  Case  B,  and  of  Wall-cases 
14-21)  contains  objects  of  the  Mycenaean  class,  derived  from  the 
excavations  at  Enkomi,  near  the  ancient  Satamis,  in  Cyprus.*  For 
the  more  precious  objects  in  gold,  ivory  and  gems  from  this  fruitful 
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site,  see  above  (p.  129),  The  collections  here  shown  include  objects 
IB  silver,  bronze,  iron,  faience  and  glass,  ivory,  bone,  pottery.  Silver 
objects.  These  include  a  large  silver  bowl  and  two  cups.  Bronte 
object*.  These  include  numerous  weapons,  utensils  and  t^wla.  Among 
the  utensils,  observe  a  singular  support  for  a  circular  vessel,  of 
elaborate  design,  in  twisted  bronze  work  (tig,  95).  The  tools  and 
the  large  bronze  ingot  were  found  in  the  remains  of  a  metal  foundry. 
While  most  of  the  deposits  were  of  bronze,  iron  was  also  found 
intermixed  (see  the  two  specimens  exhibited).  Iron  was  found  in  a 
few  instances,  used  in  knives,  pins,  and  small  objects,  but  not  in 
<]uaDtities  sutficient  to  show  tJiat  its  use  had  become  general. 
Faience  and  glass.  Numerous  pieces  of  faience  were  discovered, 
in  part  of  a  strongly  Egyptian  character  (in  Case  B ;  see  fig.  96, 


no.  1042)  and  in  ]>urt  naturalistic  (see  the  human  heads  and  the  head 
of  a  horst^).  The  glass  found  was  not  plentiful,  hut  of  a  strongly 
Egyptian  character.  Inory  and  Bone.  For  the  princi|>al  object^ 
in  these  materials,  see  above,  pp.  127,  130.  Pottery.  The  pottery, 
which  was  found  in  great  abundance  at  Enkomi,  is  distinguished 
from  that  found  at  other  Mycenaean  sites  by  a  greater  variety  of 
subject  in  the  more  elaborate  works,  and  we  find  representations  of 
cliiiri<it  groups,  cattle,  birds,  ot«.,  in  a  singularly  rough  and  frankly 
iiiriventional  style.  2'erracottas.  A  few  primitive  female  figures 
wore  found,  in  some  cases  carrying  a  baby  (of.  p.  121). 

Wall-cases  14-21.  Antii{uitieH  from  excavations  on  various 
Mycenaean  Mites  in  Cyprus,  similar  in  their  general  character  to 
those  already  described. 

Casen    14,    15   (upper   [wrt).      Objects    from    Maroiii    (midway 
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between  Liiqtt.sHol  and  Ltimaka).  (Lower  part.)  A  group  of  pcitterv, 
being  (with  one  exception)  the  contentH  of  a  single  tomb  at  Enkmni 
(grave  83). 

Cnses  16—10.  Objects  from  three  Mycenaean  sites  in  Cyprus, 
namely,  from  Klaudia,  a  site  about  six  miles  from  Laroaka  ;  from 
tbe  Myttenaean  cemetery  of  Curium  ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hala  Sultan  Tekke,  a  Mahomedan  mosque  of  great  sonctitv  en 
tbe  Salt  I>ake,  near  Lamska. 

Cases  20,  21.     Objects  from  Enkomi,  and  other  sites  in  Cyprus. 

Cases  22-29  contain  Mycenaean  vases,  excavated  by  Sir  Alfred 
Diiiotti  at  lalysOB  in  Khodes.    The  excavations  were  in  part  carried 


on  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  ItuKkin,  who  presented  the  vases 
and  object*  found  with  them  to  the  Museum. 

Cases   30-32    contain    examples  of   Mycenaean   pottery   from 
various  Ureek  sites. 


After  surveying  the  collections  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean 
periods,  exhibited  on  the  east  side  of  the  First  Vase  Room,  we  turn 
to  the  w&st  side  of  the  room  and  to  the  va^es  of  the  succeeding 
jwriod. 

Cases  33-36,  Examples  of  pottery  of  the  '  Dipylon  '  style 
(fig,  97).  This  ware  was  posterior  to  the  later  Mycenaean  fabrics. 
It  derives  it«  name  from  the  fact  that  many  examples  of  it  have 
been  found  near  the  Dipylon  gate  at  Athens.     The  vases  are  stiff 
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and  ungraceful  in  form.  The  decoration  consists  of  geometric 
arraDgements  of  straight  or  curved  lines,  and  especiaily  of  variations 
of  the  maeander  (or  key  pattern)  and  of  the  square  or  diamond 
chei|uer.  A  few  animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  birds,  horses,  and 
at  last  of  men,  are  gradually  introduced  in  panels.  Certain  inscrip- 
tions which  have  b^n  found  on  vases  of  this  class  cannot  be  older 
than  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  since  in  two  cases  they  were 
painted  before  the  vase  was  fired,  the  Dipylon  method  of  decoration 
must  have  continued  in  use  to  that  date.  The  later  vases  are 
marked,  on  the  whole,  by  smaller  work  an<t  greater  elaboration  of 
the  pattern. 

Cases   37-39.      Pottery  from    Bhodea,  slightly   different   in 
texture  from  that  of  Athens,  but  presenting  the  some  elements  of 


decoration.  In  Case  39  a  fragment  of  a  large  vase  introduces  a 
mythical  subject,  namely,  a  Centaur  of  the  primitive  form  with 
human  forelegs. 

A  fine  lebee  from  Thelies  in  the  later  Dipylon  style  is  placwl 
in  Cose  D,  On  one  side  is  a  large  galley  with  two  banks  of  19  and 
20  rowers.  A  man  (drawn  on  a  <|utte  different  scale)  is  stepping 
on  iMMird  at  the  stern  to  act  as  steersman.  He  either  lends  a 
woman,  or  clasps  her  wri.st  on  departure.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
procession  of  two  chariots  and  a  horseman. 

Cases  40-41.  Miscellaneous  pott«ry  from  various  sites,  showing 
latur  developments  of  the  geometric  style. 
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See  also  exauiplee  of  early  Lydiau  pottery,  found  in  the  tombe 
of  Bin  Tep6  ('  ThouBftnd  Mounds ')  near  Sardes.  The  wave  pattern 
which  surrounds  them  seems  directly  imitated  from  the  variegated 
glass  vases,  of  which  a  specimen  is  shown  here  for  comparison. 

The  imitation  of  glass  in  pottery  is  also  shown  in  the  compound 
vases  {or  kemoi),  with  groups  of  small  alabatfra,  which  are  plainly 
imitated  from  the  variegated  glass  hottles  of  the  same  shape.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  employed  to  hold  ritual  offerings. 

Case  D.  Up  to  this  point  the  traces  of  Oriental  influence  have 
been  few  and  doubtful  in  the  potter's  work.  The  seventh  century 
brought  with  it  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  East,  as 
Greek  colonies  established  themselves  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Uinor, 
and  generally  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
importation  of  Oriental  embroidery,  stamped  metal  and  engraved 
cyliaders  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  form,  the  colouring,  and 
the  character  of  the  drawing ;  the  figures  on  the  vases  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  square  panels,  but  are  arranged  in  oontinnons 
friezes,  the  forms  of  the  vases  being  shorter  and  rounder.  New 
decorative  themes  are  introduced,  such  as  the  palmetto,  and  the 
whole  system  of  ornament  gains  increased  richness  and  variety. 
But  naturally  this  change  had  not  everywhere  an  immediate  eflbct ; 
we  see  it  earliest  in  islands  like  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  which  were 
nearest  the  East,  and  in  towns  like  Corinth,  whose  colonising 
activity  was  greatest:  but  at  Athens,  where  a  local  pottery  was 
already  famous,  the  change  was  more  gradual,  and  probably  was 
brought  about  through  the  medium  of  Corinthian  commerce  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  This  transition  state  is 
represented  in  a  class  of  vaaes  called  Phaleron  ware,  from  having 
been  iirst  found  on  the  road  to  Phaleron  •  from  Athens.  In  this 
group  it  is  plain  that  we  have  a  development  of  the  Dipylon  style. 
The  same  geometrical  motives  are  continued,  but  they  are  combined 
with  figures  of  animals,  and  smaller  objects  filling  the  empty  spaces 
of  the  field,  as  on  the  early  wares  of  Corinth. 

Table-case  D  contains  Phaleron  vases  (fig.  98).  A  notable 
specimen  of  Phaleron  ware  from  Athens  has  a  strongly  Oriental  de^gn 
of  two  lions  confronted.  A  good  example  is  placed  near  it  in  Table- 
case  D.  It  is  a  large  oinochoe,  with  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
Gryphon's  head,  and  painted  with  the  design  of  a  lioness  devouring 
a  deer.     This  vase  appears  to  have  been  found  at  Aegina. 

Cases  37,  36  and  42,  43  (lower  part).  Besidee  the  painted 
vases  already  described,  this  side  of  the  room  contains  some  examples 
of  vases  with  omamentB  in  relief.  The  vases  thus  adorned  are 
either  of  a  black  ware,  varying  to  grey,  which  has  been  alreadj' 
referred  to  above  under  the  name  of  'Bucchero  nero  '(p.  175),  or 
of  a  coarse,  reddish  ware  mainly  found  at  Rhodes. 

The  patterns  in  relief  are  impressed  by  means  of  a  stamp  or  by 
the  rolling  of  an  engraved  cylinder,  like  those  of  Assyria,  which 

'  The  ftncient  PhnliiroD,  pronouaoed  by  the  njodom  Greeks  Philcrou. 
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leaves  a  raised  impreseion  of  ite  design,  repeated  over  and  over,  in 
a  baml  rouDd  the  body  of  the  vase.  The  examples  here  shown  are 
mostly  from  Cameiros  in  Rhodes  (with  these  must  be  grouped  two 


large  vases  over  Wall  cases  27  and  38).  The  Etruscan  examples 
have  l>een  placed  in  the  Italic  Room. 

Wnll-cases  44-53  contain  examples  of  the  later  fabrics  of 
Cyprus.  (The  earlier  wares  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  Mycenaean 
period,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  have  been  described  aoove.) 

Cases  44-45.  Cypriote  wares  erf  the  sub-Mycenaean  and  tran- 
sitional periods  (10th-9tli  centuries  B.C.),  showing  signs  of  transition 
from  the  Mycenaean  to  the  subsequent  '  Graeco-Phoenician '  period. 

Cases  46-47.  Local  Cypriote  fabrics  of  the  Graoco-Phoenician 
period.  The  Cypriote  fabrics  show  a  marked  preference  for  geometric 
elements  of  decoration.     As  compared  with  the  Dipylon  wares  they 
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make  more  use  of  the  spiral  and  concentric  circles,  and  loss  use  of 
the  maeander. 

Vases  C  8-53,  t<54,  «.">5  are  examples  of  a  local  fabric  which  is 
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found  at  Amathus,  with  free  drawing,    C  855  has  a  quite  excoptional 
scene  of  a  rural  picnic. 

Cases  46,  49.  Cypriote  ware  of  the  Bo-callad  'ornate  embroi- 
dery' Btyle,  with  the  field  fully 
occupied  by  rosettes  and  other 
patterns,  combined  with  figure- 
Bubject£  and  animals.  7th-6th 
centuriee  B.C.     (Fig.  99.) 

Cases  60,  51.  Cypriote  red 
ware  of  the  Sth-5th  centuriee 
B.C.  The  decoration  conaifits  mainly 
of  (»ncentric  circles,  in  black  or 
white,  on  the  rich  red  ground. 

Casee  62,  63.  Later  Cypriote 
fabrics.  These  include  degraded 
^  forms  of  geometric  decoration,  and 
g  a  series  of  pitchers,  which  have 
I  spoutfl  in  the  shape  of  vanes  held 
J  by  female  figures,  attached  in  high 
E     relief. 

£  Cases  64-67.    I*ter  variations 

I  of  the  geometric  style,  from  the 
.1  western  area.  Examples  from 
g  Sardinia  and  South  Italy.  7th-6th 
J     centuries  b.c. 

o  Cases  56-57  (lower  part).     A 

S     group  of  vases  found  tc^ether  in 

5     an  early  tomb  at  Corfu,  identified 

s     by  the  inscription  as  the  tomb  of 

3     one   Menecratea,  of   Oeantheia. 

^     Menecrates   was  drowned   at  sea, 

and  his  tomb  was  erected  by  the 

people  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  for  whom 

he  liad  acted  lui  Proxeiiot  (Consul, 

of.  p.  167). 

Case  58.  Degraded  and  late 
forms  of  geometric  ornament  from 
South  Italy,  of  the  fifth  century  or 
later.  - 

Cases  59,  60,  61  and  the  two 
large  standing  cases  (see  also  above, 
48  and  in  Cases  62,  63)  contain 
terracotta  Sarcophagi  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  obtained  for  the 
inoNt  iMtrt  from  Ciazomenae,  a  U>wn  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 

Case  59.  Sarcophagus  from  Clazomenaa  At  the  head  is  a 
Sphinx  between  two  lions.  The  Sphinx,  which  apparently  has  two 
bodies  and  one  head,  is  drawn  according  to  a  not  uncommon  conven- 
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tion  in  early  art,  whereby  the  artist  attempts  to  give  both  sides  of 
an  object. 

Case  60.  Small  terracotta  sarcophagus  from  Oameiros,  painted 
in  the  style  of  tbe  Elbodian  vases.  The  Hubjects  consist  of  an  ox 
between  two  lions,  two  helmeted  beads,  cable  borders  and  lions. 


'I'he  two  Htaiiding  uawss  contain  the  cover  and  tlie  Uiily  of  a  lar;^e 
t-fnacotta  sariiiiphiLRiLK  *  from  Clazomenae  (tig,  100,  a  and  b). 
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The  sarcophagus  is  richly  adorned,  both  within  and  without, 
with  geometric  pa,tt«rns  and  figure^ubjectfl.  On  the  cover  are — 
long  side  (A),  three  friezes  :  (1)  Odysseus  and  Diomede  are  slaj'ing 
Dolon,  in  the  middle.  On  each  side  of  the  central  group  are  three 
two-horse  racing-chariota  approaching  the  centre.  (2)  Bphinzee  and 
Sirens.  (3)  Combat  between  Greeks  on  foot  and  mounted  barbarians, 
probably  raiding  Cimmerians.  Long  side  (B),  three  friezes  :  (1 )  la 
the  middle,  a  combat  over  a  fallen  warrior.  On  each  side,  statdooarr 
chariots.  A  warrior  mounting  one  of  the  chariots  seems  to  be  leading 
a  female  captive  by  the  wrist.  (2)  Animals.  (3)  Combat  of  figures 
on  foot.  End  (A),  two  horsemen  and  two  figures  on  each  side  of  a 
central  column.  End  (B),  two  Centaurs  and  two  Sphinxes  on  each 
side  of  au  Ionic  column.  On  -under  side  of  cover:  two  pairs  of 
Sphinxes ;  two  scenes  of  the  staying  of  Dolou ;  combat  of  chariots 
and  footmen. 

On  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  are  :  interior,  long  sides,  aceoes 
of  preparation  for  chariot  races,  aud  other  sports  held  as  funeral 
games.  In  the  middle  a  boy  playing  on  double  pipes  is  significant 
as  showing  that  the  scene  b  one  of  games  and  not  of  war.  Short 
sides  :  armed  warriors,  horses  and  dogs. 

On  the  upper  mai^in  of  the  body  are  a  series  of  chariot  raees. 
At  each  end  of  the  long  bands  is  a  caldron  on  a  column,  presumably 
a  prize  vase.  The  figure  beside  the  colunm  may  be  the  shade  of  the 
deceased  person  in  whose  honour  the  games  are  held. 

This  sarcophagus,  with  its  long  multitudinous  friezes,  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  early  art  of  Ionian  Asia  Minor.  Its 
date  is  proliably  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

Cases  62-64.  A  collection  of  objects  in  glazed  faience  ware 
(sometimes  incorrectly  called  '  porcelain '),  of  all  periods. 

Table-case  £  contains  smaller  objects,  of  the  period  of  strong 
Oriental  influence,  that  is,  about  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The 
objects  in  question  consist  of  vases  of  variegated  glass  and  alabaster ; 
objects  in  ivory  and  bone  ;  and  especially  of  vases,  statuettes,  scarabs, 
etc.,  in  faience.  The  latter  have  a  strongly-marked  Egyptian 
character.  They  reproduce  Egyptian  forms  of  decoration,  Egyptian 
types  of  deities,  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  These,  however,  are 
usually  more  or  Ic^  blundered  and  unintelligeDtly  rendered,  and 
the  faience  wares  found  in  non-Egyptian  sites  are  therefore  for 
the  most  part  imitations  and  not  genuine  Egyptian  products.  A 
faience  vase  (A  1184)  from  Cameiros,  with  lueroglyphic  new  year 
greetings,  should  be  compared  with  the  similar  vasee  from  the 
PoUedrara  tomb  (p.  173). 

This  table-ca.se  also  contains  (166)  a  Phoenician  bronze  bowl, 
with  subjects  incised.  In  the  centre  is  an  Egyptian  type  of  a  king 
seizing  his  enemies  and  slaying  them  with  a  nmce  in  the  presence 
of  the  god  Menthu-Ra.  Bound  the  margin  is  a  semi-Egyptian 
rendering  of  a  banquet  scene.     From  Cyprus. 

Objects  of  the  clans  here  represented  are  usually  found  in 
Kfediterranean  sites,   to  which  the  Phoenicians  had  ready  access. 
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such  as  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  also  in  Sardinia  and  Etruria. 
Tliey  were  also  found,  however,  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  with  moulds 
for  the  manufacture  of  scaralw,  and  in  part  at  least  they  may  there- 
fore be  attributed  to  that  town.  The  theory  of  a  Greek  source  is 
confirmed  by  the  faience  vase  in  form  of  a  dolphin,  which  haa  the 
name  of  Pythes  inscribed  in  archaic  Greek  characters  round  the  lip. 

In  the  same  table-case  is  a  sliell  (Tridacna  squamosa)  ornamented 
with  a  female  head,  and  with  an  incised  design  of  winged  Sphinxes, 
probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  This  shell  is  from  a  tomb  at  Caniao 
in  Etruria.  Beside  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  similar  shell  found  at 
Gameiros  in  Rhodes  ;  other  fragments  found  at  Naucratis,  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  are  in  the  same  case. 

Above  Table-case  E  are  : 

Two  shades  with  select  objects  in  glass  and  faience. 


THE    SECOND    VASE    ROOM.* 

SUBJECT.— COlilNTHIAN  AND  OTHER  EARLY  WARES, 

liLACK-FIGUEE     VASES,    ETC.,    OF    THE 

SIXTH    CENTUB7   B.C. 

The  majority  of  the  vases  in  this  room  belong  to  the  Black- 
flgared  claBS,  and  the  remainder  are  of  an  allied  character.  In 
tlie  two  subsequent  rooms  the  majority  of  the  vases  ate  Red- 
flgared.  The  meaning  of  this  fundamental  distinction  is  illustrated 
by  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  101)  after  a  part  of  a  vase  (at  Palermo)  by 
tlie  painter  Andokides,  who  has  combined  the  two  styles  by  caprice. 
It  is  apparent  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  illustration  the  figure  is 
drawn  in  black  on  the  coloured  ground  and  relieved  with  lines 
incised  in  the  black.  On  the  left  hand  the  figure  is  left  in  the 
ground  colour  of  the  vase,  while  the  varnish  covers  the  background. 
The  interior  lines  are  drawn  in  the  black.  The  two  styles  may  be 
compared  to  a  negative  and  positive  in  photography. 

In  the  Second  Vase  Room  we  see  the  art  of  vase-painting  carried 
on  almost  independently  in  various  local  potteries,  all  of  which  are 
after  a  time  overpowered  by  the  growing  skill  and  popularity  of 
the  black-ligure  pottery  of  Athens,  and  only  continue  to  exist  for 
strictly  local  purposes. 

The  non- Attic  groups  occupy  the  Wall-cases  1-17  and  52-64  at 
the  north  end  of  the  room  (adjoining  the  First  Vase  Room),  together 
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with  Table-case  L,  while  the  reiuHintler  of  the  room  in  occupied  by 
the  Attic  group.     We  deal  first  with  the  non-Attic  wares, 

Wnll-canes   1-3.     (Cf.  also  shade  on  Case  L.)      The    so-c&lied 
Prot«>-Corinthinn  vases.     This  group  is  marked  by  a  certain  ajnount 


Fig.  101.— Tbe  liUuli-flinire  Hid  ifd-Oinire  aCylcB.    (From  m  nw  by  AndokldcB.) 

of  Aimple  geometrical  ornament,  combined  with  bands  of  Animslfi, 
et^:,,  and  by  a  nparing  use  of  the  rosette  and  other  ornaments,  that 
are  no  abundant  on  the  Corinthian  fabrics. 

Casi'H  4-11.     Viuses  of  the  Corintliian  style,  chiefly  obtained 
from    Corinth  and  Rhodes  (tig.  102).      The  Corinthian  yhsos  are 


marked  by  profuse  ornamentation,  consisting  of  bands  of  re«il  and 
fabulous  animals,  such  as  lions,  panthers,  oxen.  Sphinxes,  Gryphons, 
etc.,  and  having  rosettes,  flowers,  etc,,  sown  in  extraordinary  abun- 
dance in  every  vacant  space  in  the  field.     Fantastic  combinatioos 
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also  occur,  such  as  winge:!  and  Biiake-leg»;o;l  moosterH.  HumaD 
figures  and  mythological  subjectn  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  subjects  are  usually  painted  in  black  and  purple  on  a  yellow 
ground.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  outlines  and  details  are 
emphasized  or  <tetined,  with  incised  li&fls  drawn  in  the  coloured 
varnish  and  the  surface  of  the  clay  with  a  sharp  [)oint.  Ihia  method 
is  fully  developed  in  the  Corinthian  style.  It  afterwards  became  of 
great  importance  throughout  the  period  of  the  black-figure  vases, 
and  did  not  cease  to  be  used  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
red-tigure  style  (Third  Vase  Room). 

Oases  12-15.  Transitional  vases  painted  in  the  style  colled 
Later  Corinthian.  We  have  seen  that  the  Corinthian  vases  are 
marked  by  a  preference  for  animals,  wild  or  fabulous,  with  flowers, 
rusett«s,  etc.,  filling  all  vacant  spaces.  Here  in  the  Later  Corinthian 
Htylo,  the  rosettes  and  other  accessories  tend  to  disappear,  and 
detinite  figure-subjects  are  introduced,  consisting  principally  of 
Hcena><  of  combat,  with  occasional  use  of  mytholot,rical  Hubjects. 

Cases  16-17  contain  Cbalcidian  and  early  Attic  fabrics  of  a 
similar  style.  The  Chalcidian  group,  to  which  B  75,  76  belong,  is 
a  small  class,  which  is  assigned  ta  Chalcis  (in  Euboea),  on  account 
of  the  forms  of  the  letters  used  in  the  inscriptions,  but  has  not 
as  yet  been  found  on  that  site.  It  is  also  marked  by  the  pecuhar 
borders  of  lotus  buds  and  flowers,  and  by  the  forms  of  the  handles, 
neck,  and  foot,  which  are  those  of  metal  work,  rather  than  of 
pottery. 

[We  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  begin  next  the 
door  to  the  First  Vase  Koom.] 

Case  L  (shade).  Smaller  vases,  imitating  the  forms  of  objects, 
such  as  seated  figures,  heads,  busts,  birds,  etc.  These  examples 
were  for  the  most  part  found  in  Khodes,  but  with  them  are  grouped 
similar  vases  found  elsewhere. 

Four  small  lekytht  at  the  end  next  to  the  gangway  belong  to  the 
class  of  '  Proto- Corinthian '  vases  described  above. 

The  finest  of  these  is  a  lehyihog  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty, 
presented  by  the  late  Malcolm  Macmillan.  The  upper  part  of  the 
vase  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion's  head,  with  open  mouth.  At  the 
junction  of  the  handle  with  the  head  is  a  minute  Gorgon's  mask. 
Round  the  body  of  the  vase  are  three  friezes  ;  (1)  Eighteen  spearmen 
in  combat,  each  with  a  device  upon  his  shield;  {2)  Race  of  six 
horses ;  (3)  Man  and  dogs  hunting  a  hare.  This  lelcy  thos  is  unrivalled 
for  the  extraordinary  minuteness  of  its  decoration. 

Case  L  and  Wall-cases  62-64.  Vases  from  Camelros  in 
Rhodes,  including  jugs  {oinochaae),  plates  (pinaiea),  and  cujis 
(kt/likea)  (fig.  103).  The  decoration  consists  partly  of  bands  of 
animals  and  interspersed  ornaments,  such  as  tliosealrea^ly  described, 
and  partly  of  mytholt^ioal  subjects.     Among  the  most  interesting 

(I.)     Plate,  with  a  Gorgon  of  Asiatic  form.     She  has  the  pro- 
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truding  tusks  and  tongue  of  the  Greek  Gorgoa,  but  holds  a  swan  in 
each  hand,  and  theiie  do  not  occur  in  the  nomuil  Greek  type. 

(2.)  Combat  of  Hector  and  Menelaos  over  the  body  ot  the 
fallen  Bupborbos  (fig.  104).  The  three  figures  are  identified  bv 
inscriptions,  which  are  assigned  t4>  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  form  of  the  A  ia  that  of  the  Arrive  alphabet,  but  this 
alphabet  is  thought  to  have  been  used  in  early  times  in  Bhodes  ;  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  potMr  copied  an  Argive  metal  relief  and 
with  the  design  the  inscriptions  in  Argive  letters.  As  regards  the 
subject,  the  scene  on  the  vase  only  partially  corresponds  with  the 
Homeric  account  {II.  xviL  59,  etc.),  in  vhich  MenelaoB  sfcrips 
Euphorbos  of  his  armour  and  then  retreats  on  the  approach  of 
Hector.  Such  variations  as  this  show  how  little  the  early  artists 
were  guided  by  the  Homeric  text  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it. 


Fig.  103.— Vasei  from  Camaira  (KbodmX 

Casm  60-61.  Vases  o£  a  style  sometimes  called  '  Fikellora,' 
after  the  modern  name  of  one  of  the  cemeteries  (A  Cameiroe  in 
Bhodes,  at  which  they  have  principally  been  found.  Some  vases  irf 
this  class  have  been  found  at  Daphnae  in  Egypt,  and  they  have 
Hhown  themselves  to  be  abundant  in  Samoa. 

The  characteristic  decoration  consiste  of  large  figures  of  birds  and 
animals,  with  smaller  ornaments  (such  as  rosettes,  etc.)  sown  about 
the  field,  and  more  particularly  of  large  volutes  under  the  handles, 
and  a  peculiar  system  of  bands  of  crescents,  closely  consecutive. 

Cases  56-59  contain  fragments  of  pottery,  obtained  by 
excavations  at  NancratiB,  and  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the 
second  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

The  pottery  of  Naucratis  was  found  mostly  in  heaps  of  potsherds, 
consisting  of  the  fragments  of  vases  dedicated  in  the  temples,  and 
afterwards  broken  (to  prevent  desecration)  and  buried.  Most  <rf 
the  fragments  have  dedicatory  inscriptions  incised  upon  them,  such 
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as  S<JaTpaT<k  /i'  Ari^Kfy  rjj  '^/wScTp  ('  Sostratoa  dedicated  me  to 
Aphrodite  ')  on  the  large  bowl  in  Case  5S. 

As  might  be  expected  at  a  trading  centre  like  Naucratis,  the 
pottery  found  is  of  many  kinds.  The  wares  especially  characteristic 
of  the  place  are  a  group  of  polychrome  vases,  painted  on  a  creamy 
white  ground.  In  the  method  in  which  parte  of  the  figures, 
especially    the  heads,    are   drawn   in   outline    only   on    the    white 


ground,  there  is  much  in  common  lietween  the  wares  of  Naucratis 
and  those  of  Rhodes,  described  above,  and  a  common  place  of 
manufa<;ture  has  been  suggested  for  both  groups.  In  some  of  the 
fragments  froTd  Naucratis  there  is  an  advance  upon  the  eimplc 
method  of  drawing  the  subjei't  in  outline.  Its  inner  surface  is 
carefully  painted  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  flesh,  drapery,  etc. 
(a  method  also  attempted  in  the  Rhodian  plate  of  lleneiaos,  Hector 
and  Euphorbos),  and  there  is  thus  a  nearer  approach  in  respect  of 
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colour  to  pictorial  effect  than  is  obtaiaed  by  the  cODventioDs  of  the 
black-fi|;ure  and  red-figure  styles.  The  result  ia  an  anticipation  of 
the  methods  of  the  white  Athenian  vases  (see  below,  p.  331). 

Canes  63  (above)  and  64-66.  Vases  and  fragments  exuavated 
at  DaphUfte  in  Lower  Egypt  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  Daphnse 
was  a  frontier  station  on  the  road  to  Egypt  from  Syria.  It^ 
pottery  indicates  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  Greek  population, 
perhaps  identical  with  certain  mercenaries  from  Asia  Minor,  whom 
we  know  to  have  occupied  frontier  camps  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  {Herod,  ii.,  154). 

These  vases  reflect  their  origin  in  their  style.  The  tall  narrow 
form  and  parts  of  the  decoration  are  Egyptian.  On  the  other  hiuid 
we  have  fully  developed  mythological  subject*,  such  as  on  B  10-5. 
On  the  obverse,  Belleropnon  moui^ted  on  Pegasus ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  Ghimoera ;  the  painting  is  like  that  on  the  painted  sar- 
cophagi from  Asia  Minor.  Compare  B  116  ,,  j,  figures  of  mounted 
Amazons,  with  the  fragmente  of  a  painted  saroopbagus,  in  the  First 
Vase  Room,  Case  63. 

Cases  62-63.  Vases  with  figures  painted  in  black  and  purple, 
on  a  cream-coloured  ground  or  slip,  in  an  archaic  manner. 

One  gr«up  of  these  vases  (in  the  second  and  third  shelves)  is 
commonly  known  as  '  Cyrenalc,'  a  name  applied  to  it  because  in 
two  instances  (one  a  vase  in  the  Bibliotheque  Natiouale  in  Paris, 
with  a  scene  of  si Iphium- weighing,  and  the  other  here,  no.  B  4)  the 
subjects  appear  to  be  connected  with  Cyrenfc.  In  the  vase  B  4  the 
subject  is  a  standing  figure  of  a  nymph  Cyren^  (lost  from  the  middle 
of  the  thighs  upwards).  She  hoick  in  her  hands  a  branch  of  silphium 
(a  plant  which  formed  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  Cyrene)  and 
a  branch  of  pomegranate,  or  possibly  a  branch  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  which  was  placed  at  CyrenS.  The  winged  and  flying 
figures  are  Boroads  and  Harpies.  It  ^ould,  however,  he  noted  that 
this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  ware  has  not  yet  been  verified  by 
excavations  at  Cyrene.  The  vase  described  above,  and  several  frag- 
ments, were  found  at  Ifaucratis,  where  the  method  ot  polychrome 
painting  on  a  white  ground  was  much  practised.  The  recent 
excavations,  however,  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  on  the  site 
of  Sparta,  have  yielded  complete  series  of  this  ware,  bo  that  it  b 
probable  that  it  in  of  Spartan,  or  at  any  rate  of  Laconian  origin. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been 
developed  afterwards  at  Cyrene. 

In  Case  52  the  vase  B  59  (fig.  105)  is  an  example  of  a  class  of 
vases  found  at  Caere  (Cervetri)  in  Etruria,  but  of  uncertain  origin 
— probably  from  Asia  Minor.  It  ia  marked  by  the  free  use  of  red 
as  a  ground  colour,  and  by  the  decoration. 

Intbodcption  to  the  BLAOK-FinuRB  Vases. 

We  turn  to  the  principal  contents  of  the  Second  Vase  Room, 
namely,  the  Attic  black-figure  wares. 
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The  general  character  of  the  Attic  black-flgure  TOBea  may  be 
des(;ribe3  as  follows  :  Upon  n  fine  smooth  clay,  which  the  Athenian 
potters  learnt  to  make  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour,  the  figures  are 
drawn,  with  a  dense,  lustrous  varnish  varying  in  colour  from  black  to 
olive-green  where  the  firing  has  been  insufficient,  or  to  reddish  brown 
where  the  varnish  has  been  too  thin.  The  iDt«maI  details  of  the 
figures  are  drawn  through  the  varnish  with  a  sharp  point,  oft«n 
handled  with  minut«  precision.  In  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
conventional  treatment  of  all  the  subject  in  black,  all  the  visible 
tlesh  of  the  female  figures  was  afterwards  painted  in  white  (which 
might  again  be  incised)  and  fired  at  a  lower  heat.  White  was  also 
employed  for  grey  hair,  linen  garmentn,  white  horses,  pieces  of  bright 


metal  and  other  suitable  aoeessories.  Purple  was  used,  like  the 
whit»,  for  accessories,  but  was  employed  in  a  conventional  manner, 
to  distinguish  one  mass  from  another,  without  much  reference  to 
the  natural  colour  of  the  objects. 

By  such  methods  the  artists  of  the  black-figure  pottery  were  able 
to  attain  a  considerable  height  of  artistic  achievement.  They  tell 
their  story  with  vivacity  and  directness,  and  with  a  remarkable 
economy  of  all  accessories  subordinate  to  the  principal  action.  On 
the  other  hand  much  of  the  drawing  is  strictly  conventional,  and 
the  whole  system  of  figures  in  silhouette  involves  an  element  of 
grotesqueness  which  necessarily  limits  what  the  artists  can 
accomplish. 
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The  bUck-figure  vMee  have  in  full  measure  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  all  Uie  productions  of  a  school  of  art  still  atraggUng  to 
reach  maturity.  On  tb*  whole,  however,  their  interest  liee  more  in 
their  historical  position,  and  in  the  mytbolc^  and  inscriptdoos,  than 
in  their  merit  as  works  of  art. 

Snbjeote.  An  examination  of  the  vases  contained  in  this  room 
will  show  that  scenes  taken  from  the  epic  cycles,  and  incidents  in 
the  Heracles  and  Theseus  legends,  are  the  prevailing  subjects.  In 
particular  the  exploits  of  Heracles  are  repeated  again  sod  again 
with  slight  variations  in  detail,  but  with  a  great  persistency  of  the 
general  type.  On  the  other  hand  scenes  from  daily  life  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  such  as  occur  are  almost  confined  to  the  life  of 
athletes,  the  banquet,  or  (for  women)  the  drawing  water  at  the 
fountain.  Among  the  few  exceptions  is  fi  226  (cf.  p.  158),  w4th  a 
scene  of  olive  gathering. 

Artists'  Bignatnrea.  With  the  development  of  the  black- 
figure  style  the  potters  began  to  sign  their  names  on  their  works. 
The  number  of  known  vasee  thus  signed  in  the  black  and  red-figure 
styles  is  very  considerable  (nearly  450),  and  in  recent  years  the 
study  of  the  works  of  the  several  potters  has  been  actively  pursued. 
The  inscriptions  *  usually  run  that  so-and'BO  iiroi-qofv  made  the  VB«e 
or  (ypail/€v  painted  it.  Sometimes  two  persons  are  named,  of  whom 
one  '  mode  '  and  the  other  '  painted.'  In  the  latter  case  the  meaning 
of  the  inscriptions  is  clear.  Where  only  •Vonjo'O'  is  used  it  may, 
OH  a  rule,  be  suppoHed  to  be  a  general  term,  including  both  opera- 
tions. In  rare  cases  it  may  mean  that  the  potter  alone,  or  perhaps 
the  moiiter  of  the  pottery,  is  named.  Where  iypaifitv  only  is  used  it 
is  only  explicit  as  to  the  painting,  and  the  artist  may  or  may  not 
have  also  made  the  vase  on  the  wheel.  Occasionally,  but  only 
rarely,  it  is  statod  that  the  same  person  both  mode  and  painted 
the  vase.  More  rarely  still,  two  persons  are  named  as  makers. 
■  The  principal  signed  vases  in  the  Museum  are  mentioned  separately 
below. 

Names  with  KuAof.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  aumbei 
of  vases  are  inscribed  6  s-ais  koAos,  '  the  boy  is  beautiful '  (or  iraAat 

•  The  following  eiamples  may  Bsrve  as  typical  sipiBtures : 
a.  HlKoS«|rv>»tPoii*l««f 
jPoVVANOToJ 
'  €      A     R    A      ♦     «      W 


(a)  Nmaaeimi  (irolqatr  (rarely  /it0[ii). 

(c)   'EiriKTiiTsi  lypnaipfr  {lie),  loxyAtt  iiralii<rtr. 
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slone),  aad  less  frequeotly  in  the  femioiae  -ti  vaif  koXi}  or  koX^.  Id 
mtuiy  cases  a  particular  oame  is  substituted  for  the  general  formula, 
as  Aiaypot  koXos  aud  more  than  two  hundred  such  names  are  known. 
The  intention  of  these  inscriptions  has  heen  much  discussed,  but 
primarily  it  is  clear  that  they  are  expressions  of  personal  admiration. 
It  does  not,  however,  neceesarily  follow  that  there  was  any  near  tie 
between  the  potter  and  the  person  whom  he  admires.  In  the 
romance  of  Xenophon  of  Epheaus,  the  Ephesiara,  he  describes  how 
the  hero  Habrocomes  was  an  object  of  entliusia-tm  to  the  whole 
province  of  Asia,  and  when  he  was  seen  in  a  procession  there  was  a 
universal  cry  of  Kalo»  Hahrocomeil  Hence  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  some  of  the  ioZos-namee  with  those  of  persons 
known  tx>  history,  and  thus  obtain  chronolt^cal  data.  Bo  far,  how- 
ever, all  such  identiflcations  are  very  doubtful.  Another  branch  of 
the  inquiry  seeks  to  ascertain  the  authors  of  unsigned  vases  with  a 
Ara2o«-name,  by  comparing  them  with  the  signed  vases  on  which  the 
same  name  occurs.  Thus,  Leagros  kalot  occurs  on  signed  works  of 
Euphronioe,  and  also  on  unsigned  vases  (such  as  E  46,  E  265), 
which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  him.  A  third  and  more 
comphcated  branch  of  the  atudy  seeks  to  place  artists  in  groups, 
based  on  the  names  used. 

Chronology.  The  Athenian  black-figure  vases  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sisth  century  onwards.  The  transition  to  the  red- 
figure  style,  at  the  close  of  that  century,  is  discussed  below  (p.  22o). 
For  the  late  survival  of  the  method  in  the  Fanathenaic  vases,  see 
p.  247. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  signed  vases  in  the  Second 
Vase  Room : — 


AHTim  inn  Vase. 

'- 

SKCOKD  Vi0B 
Boom,  Casi. 

8DWSCTB,  «TC 

Amasis 

B  471       .      . 

[B209      .     . 

Olpi       .     . 
Amphora    . 

48  .      .      . 

49  .      .      . 

Perseus  and  Medusa. 
The  name   is  not  an  artist'i 
Bignature.] 

B  399       .      . 
B  418       .      . 

KyUi     .      . 
KjlU     .     . 

49  .      .     . 
48  .     .     . 

Palmettes.  Signed 'Archekles.' 
Horseman . 

Gharinob 

B631      .      . 

Oinocbog    . 

OnC   .     . 

GUTUS  (1^ 

B  601,, ,  .      . 

FtftgmenU. 

In  drawer. 

See  Ergotimos. 

EbGOtimoB  (?) 
B  601.,;  .      . 

■     ■     "     " 

Tn  drawer. 

PragmantB  of  KylikoB  (trom 
NttUcrfttiB)  which  appear  to 
have  parts  of  the  names  o( 

Clitias  (p.  215). 
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,.™„,v,„. 

SHAPL 

Skcomii  Vabb 

ScBJBCTs,  mc. 

EUCHBIBOS 

B  417       .      . 

Kylii     .      . 

40.     .      . 

cheiRM,  the  non  of  Ergo- 

ESEKIAB 

os. 

B  210      .      . 

Amphora    . 

4«.      .      . 

(a)  Achillea  and  Penthesilea ; 
(b)  DiouysoB  and  Oinopion. 

Qahbdkh 

Aryb»UoB   . 

OoC    .      . 

lucjsed  paCtema. 

OlAt^EYTBB 

BWO 

Kylii     .     . 

48  .      .     . 

Friezes  with  combats. 

IlEBlIOaRKES 

B  412      .     . 

Kjlii     .     . 

OnC    .     . 

Palmeltes  by  handles. 

B  418      .     . 

Kylii     .      . 

48  .      .     . 

Ext.  Ivy  wreath. 

NiCOSTHKNBS 

B295      .     . 

Amphora    . 

48  .      .     . 

Wrestlers  and  Boxers. 

B296      .     . 

Amphora    . 

48  .      .      . 

(1)  Cocks  and  Sirens;  (2)  Satyrs 
and  Maenads. 

BaOT       .     . 

49  .      .     . 

(1)  Sphinxes ;   (a)  Satyrs  and 
Maenads. 

B8G4       .      . 

Oratoc   .     . 

49  .      .      . 

B3G8      ,      . 

Bowl      .     . 

OnC    .     . 

Tongue-pattern . 

Foot  oF  bylix  from  Naucratis. 

B600„    .     . 

Kylii  fragt. 

In  drawer. 

[Bt.  18<J3]     . 

Kyathog      . 

49  .      .      , 

Maenads  and  Sat\-r«. 
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PAHPUAtOS 

B300      .     . 

Hydria .     . 

48  .      .     . 

Dionysos,  Satyrs,  Maenads. 

PiBIiDfiS 

B668      .     . 

Alabastron  , 

OnC    .      . 

Maenads  and  Crane. 

Phbynos 

B124 

Kyli<    .     . 

P    .      .     . 

Int.      Relief.      Hermes    and 
Dionyaos  (late),    (a)  Birth 
oFAtben^;  (E>)  Apotheosis  of 

Heracles. 

Pbiapob  (?) 

B396      .     . 

[Kjlix].     . 

C    .      .     . 

Signature  of  [PJriapos  on  a 
fragment  inserted. 

SoNDBoa 

B  601,     .      . 

Kylikef.     . 

In  drawer. 

Fragments   of    four    kyhtes 
with    parts    of    name    of 
Sondros. 

Tlrson 

B  410      .     . 

Kylis     .     . 

On  C    ... 

(fi  and  6)  Satyrs. 
Palmettes  by  handles. 

B411 

Kylii     .     . 

48   .     .     . 

B4iM      .     . 

Kylii    .     . 

49  .     .      . 

Int.  Siren. 

B  421 

Kjlk     ,      . 

49  .      .      . 

Int.  Hunter. 

XsNOCLEa 

B  425      .     . 

Kylis 

OnC    .      . 

Inl.  Iris ;  (a)  Zeus  Poseidon, 
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Nauk  abp  Vask. 

anAPR. 

HVJMVD  TakK 
EOOM.  CASE, 

AWBrra  ™  u.nn.x.o. 

ClLUlS 

B  147 

Ped.  1  .      . 

Taleidw. 

B400      .     . 

Kylix    .      . 

48   .      .     . 

Signed  by  Glaukybes. 

LiiaBOB 

B  325      .      . 

Hydria .     . 

39  .     .      . 

C/.P.229. 

Onbtobideb 

B  210      .      . 

Amphorft    . 

46   .     .      . 

Signed  by  Exekiaa. 

Id  the  above  lUt  of  vase-painters  the  names  of  the  early 
Athenian  black-figure  artists  are  Chtios  and  Ergotimos;  Amasis, 
and  Exekias. 

Clitias  and  Et^otimos,  who  are  famous  as  the  joint  authors  of 
a  vase  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  FlureLce,  commonly  known 
as  the  Francois  vase,  are  only  conjevturally  read  on  potsherds  from 
Naucratis. 

Amasia.  Thb  name  occurs  on  the  amphora  B  209,  but  is 
prohahly  not  a  signature,  being  followed  hy  unintelligible  letters. 
B  471,  with  the  subject  of  Perseus  and  Medusa,  illustrates  the  formal 
and  elaborate  style  of  this  artist. 

Szekias  is  especially  noted  for  the  affected  minuteness  of  his 
incised  lines,  and  for  the  exquisite  quality  of  his  varnish.  He  is 
represented  by  the  single  vase  B  210  (see  p.  222).  This  vase  also 
hear.s  the  legend  Ortetorides  kalo»,  whii^h  is  frequent  on  the  works  of 
this  master. 

The  group  of  artists,  Arohicles,  Hermogenes,  Tleson, 
Xdnocles,  are  commonly  known  as  the  '  Little  Masters '  (Uei'man, 
KleinmekUr).  They  are  so  called  from  the  analogy  between  their 
minute  drawings  and  those  of  the  German  '  Little  Masters '  who 
produced  minute  copperplate  engravings  in  the  sixteeuth  century. 

The  important  artists  of  the  close  of  the  period  are  Nicosthenes 
and  Pamphaios.  Hicosthenes  is  the  painter  who  is  most  amplv 
repreeent«d  by  extant  vases,  both  in  general  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  Moat  of  his  productions  are  in  black -figure  style,  but  vases 
exist  with  the  two  styles  combined,  or  in  red  figure  only.  His  work  is 
mainly  of  a  hasty  and  conventional  kind.  The  crater  B  364  {p.  2'23) 
is  a  work  of  unusual  elaboration  for  this  master. 

Pamphaios  was  a  prolific  artist  both  in  the  black-figure  style 
and  in  the  transitional  and  early  red-figure  vases.  He  worked  in 
many  different  manners.  The  hydria  B  300  is  in  the  careful  black- 
figure  manner,  with  elaborate  incised  lines.  For  the  red-figure 
works  by  this  artist,  see  below,  p.  230. 
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Gamedes,  Charinoe  &ad  Pasiadee  Btand  somewhat  apart. 
Oamedes  was  probably  a  Boeotian,  since  his  two  known  works 
have  been  found  at  Tanagra.  In  the  aryballot  on  Case  C  the  name 
is  incised  round  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  decoration  of 
the  vase.  Charinos,  apart  from  the  oinochoe  B  631,  here  shown,  is 
only  known  as  the  artist  of  vasee  moulded  in  the  form  of  a  female 

Fasiades  is  only  known  for  the  alabastron  B  668,  with  it* 
admirable  study  of  bird  life. 


We  begin  our  description  with  the  wall-caaes  on  the  east  side  of 
the  room. 

Case.s  18-21.     Athenian  amphorae,  with  mythological  subjects. 

B  266  (Case  ly),  with  the  Satyr's  mask  left  in  the  ground  colour 
of  the  vase,  is  in  effect  a  step  towards  the  red-figure  style  of  the 
subsequent  period.  Compare  the  Gorgon's  head  in  the  middle  of 
B  679  (on  Case  C). 

Cases  22,  23,  Vases  with  black  figures  on  a  white  or  cream- 
coloured  ground,  but  of  a  style  more  recent  than  those  in  Cases 
52,  -^3,  and  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  close  of  the  black- 
figure  period.     Among  them  is  : — ■ 

B  620.  Peleus  confides  his  son,  the  young  Achilles,  to  the 
Centaur  Cheiron,  fur  nurture  and  training.  Cheiron  is  of  the 
archaic  Centaur  type,  with  a  complete  and  draped  human  body. 
From  Vulci. 

A  recently  acquired  lekythoe  shows  an  unique  subject,  namely, 
the  capture  c^  Seilenos  at  the  fountain  of  Inna,  for  King  Mid^. 
According  to  the  story,  Seilenos  was  enticed  to  the  fountain,  which 
was  made  to  run  with  wine,  and  there  captured,  and  brought  before 
Midas,  to  impart  wLsdom  U>  the  king.  Presented  by  Edwin 
Barclay,  Esi). 

Cases  24,  26.  The  peculiar  objectK,  B  597,  598,  used  to  be 
called  antefixal  roof-tiles,  though  the  manner  of  their  application 
was  by  no  me^ns  clear.  It  is  now  ascertained  from  a  representation 
on  a  recently  found  si)ecimen  (fig.  106)  that  they  are  implements 
used  by  women  spinning.  They  were  placed  on  the  knee,  and  the 
wool  was  rubWl  iiiwn  them  before  it  was  put  upon  the  dtstafl'. 
The  ancient  names  are  given  by  the  lexict^aphers  as  epiftetron, 
or  imoa.  Another  of  thase  instruments  has  lately  been  found  in 
miniature  belonging  to  a  doll  (Room  of  Greek  and  Roman  Life, 
Tabie-cftse  J). 

Thene  cases  also  contain  a  group  of  vases  in  which  the  painters 
have  sought  to  overcome  the  disadvautages  of  the  black-figure 
method  by  painting  parts  of  the  figures  in  opaque  colours  on  a 
black  ground,  other  parts  being  expressed  by  incised  lines.  For 
instance,  in  B  6'*'*  (a  lekythoe  from  Tarentum)  the  figure  of  a  run- 
ning MaeuMl  is  partly  jwinted  in  white  and  orange,  and  partly 
incised,  on  the  black  ground.     By  this  system,  the  result  obtained 
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approaches  that  of  the  red-figure  vases,  although  the  methods 
employed  are  nearer  to  the  black-figure  Bvatero.  At  a  much  later 
time  a  similar  method  was  attempted  \y  Italian  artists,  as  a  . 
variation  from  the  later  red-figure  style.     (See  below,  p.  2/il.) 

Case  26.  Vases  (of  a  somewhat  late  style)  mainly  from  Boeotia. 
In  the  two  upper  shelvee  are  some  curious  vases  in  a  style  of  coarse 
burlesque  from  the  shrine  of  the  Cabetri  (a  group  of  daemons, 
associated  in  this  instance  with  Dionysos)  near  Thebes.  From  the 
inscriptions  found  on  other  vases  from  this  site,  it  is  evident  that  for 
the  special  purpose  of  the  local  cult,  this  form  of  the  hlack-hgure 
style  was  continued  at  Thebes  till  the  fourth  century, 

2nd  shelf.  Burlesque  scene  of  Circe  and  Odysseus.  Circe  offers 
a  cup  of  the  magic  drink,  which  Odysseus,  howe%er,  can  drink  with 
impunity.     Near  her  loom  is  a  man  half  changed  to  a  pig. 

Cases  27-32.     Miscellaneous  vases  of  Attic  manufacture.     In 


Cai4e  28  are  inferior  examples  of  the  method  of  block  figures  on  a 
cream  ground,  already  seen  above  (Cases  22,  23). 

ritefore  crossini;  the  room  we  turn  to  the  Standard-  and  Table- 
CM.,  A^E.]  * 

Standard-case  A,  Most  of  the  vases  in  this  case  have  for  their 
principal  subject  one  of  the  Labonra  of  Heracles.  The  strangling 
of  the  Lion  of  Nemea  is  a  specially  favoured  subject.  Among  the 
other  subjects  represented  are  :  B  154,  the  Blinding  of  Polyphemos 
by  Odysseus  and  two  companions,  who  thrust  the  end  of  the  pine- 
pole  into  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops. 

The  two-handled  cup  (or  rantharot)  with  departure  and  combat 
scenes  is  painted  with  unusual  minuteness  and  care.  The  modem 
fragment  beside  it  has  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  cup,  and 
is  an  instructive  example  of  the  skill  of  some  restorer. 

Standard-case  B.  Further  Laboani  of  HeracleB  and  other 
subjects  connecter]  with  the  heroes,  e.g.,  the  Combat  of  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur.     B  240.  The  shade  of  Achilles  (or  of  Patroclos) 
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passiag  over  the  Greek  ships.  B  215.  Peleus  wrestling  with  the 
sea-goddesB  Thetis,  who  afterwards  bec&me  his  hride  and  the  mother 
of  Achilles.  According  to  the  l^end,  Thetis  sought  to  avoid  capture 
by  successive  transfonnatioDB.  lo  the  early  vaaee  different  momeDls 
of  time  are  simultaneously  represented,  as  in  the  present  caee,  where 
we  see  Thetis  herself  and  two  of  her  changes,  a  panther  and  a  lion, 
in  a  single  group.  The  bird-like  figm«8  on  each  side,  combined  with 
the  largo  eyes,  nave  no  reference  to  the  subject ;  they  are  variations 
of  the  eye-decoration  shown  in  Case  19.  On  this  vase  the  black 
figures  en  a  red  ground  are  combined  with  a  black  on  creaiu 
decoration  for  the  neck. 

Pedestal  1.  B  147.  The  Birth  of  Athene,  from  the  brain 
of  Zeus  in  the  presence  of  Hephaestos,  Hera,  Poseidon,  Apollo, 
Eileithyia.  These  deities  all  have  their  names  inscribed.  (The 
figures  of  Heracles  and  Ares,  which  complete  the  group,  are  mainly 
restored.)     For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  below. 

Table-case  C.      Drinking  cups  {iyliket).      The 

^^■^"^  subjects  are  for  the  most  part  either  very  small  in 
j^^kt,  the  middle  of  the  rim  or  entirely  absent.  Selected 
(• .  t<:  A  specimens  of  this  group,  all  signed  with  the  names  of 
f_  aa  the  artist  or  potter,  are  placed  in  the  shade  above. 
P  ^t\  [Other  examples  are  at  the  hack  of  Cases  48,  49.] 
J^  ^^  These  include  vases  with  the  names  of  Arcbicles, 
^*^="  '  HennogeneB,  Xenooles,  and  Tleson,  the  eo- 
called  'Little  Masters'  (see  p.  215). 

The  remaining  vases  in  this  shade  are  also  signed. 

They   include   an    early    Boeotian    arybalhm,    with 

incised    patterns    and    the    name    of    Oamedes ; 

B    631,    a    jug,    with    black    vine  branches    on   a 

\  /    cream  ground,  signed  with  the  name  of  the  potter, 

\  J       Charinos,    and  also   with  an   inscription    of    most 

^^^^        unusual  length    for   e.   vase :    EtvoSdin]);  [/lot  SoK<]t 

PuiaJu    B^''  ^""-1  KuX^.     ('  Xenodok^,  nietbinks,  is  afair  maiden.') 

(Seep.  213.) 

B  668.  Small  alaba»lr<m  (fig.  107),  very  finely  painted,  with  two 

Maenads  and  a  crane,  the  latter  drawn  with  a  Japanese  feeling  for 

bird  life.     By  Pasiades,  an  artist  not  otherwise  known.     Pound  at 

Marion  in  Cyprus. 

The  smaller  shade  contains  B  679,  a  large  Itylix.  Interior,  four 
war-galleys  at  sea.  In  the  middle  is  a  Gorgon's  bead,  which  (like 
the  mask  on  the  vase  mentioned  above,  Case  19,  and  the  Gorgoneion 
in  the  kylix  B  427  immediately  below)  is  in  effect  a  red-figure  drawing. 
Exterior,  a  banqueting  scene  in  block  on  a  cream  ground. 

Pedestal  2.  A  large  iTater{R  360),  with  a  departureof  warriors 
on  the  front.  On  the  reverse  the  archaic  subject,  not  much  used  in 
the  black-figure  vases,  of  a  bull  attacked  by  two  lions. 

Standard-case  ]>.  Amphorae,  with  various  myths  relating  to 
deities.  The  subjects  include  ;  Hermes  leading  the  three  goddesses 
(Hera,  Aphrodite,  and  Athene)  to  be  judged  by  Paris.     Paris,  when 


A\ 
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shown,  soiDetimes    awaits    the   procession   and    Bometimee   flies   in 

The  Birth  of  AthenS  from  the  brain  of  Zeus  (B  218  ;  B  244  ; 
flg.  108 ;  compare  B  147  on  Pedeetal  1,  and  B  424  on  Table-caee  F). 
The  traditional  method  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  is  of 


special  interest,  siDt'e  name  writers  have  thought  that  it  may  throw 
light  on  the  composition  of  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon 
(p.  24).  It  can  hai-dly  he  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  front  of 
lier  own  temple  Athund  would  have  Iwen  roprosentwl  of  diminutive 
scale  in  compariMon  with  Zeus,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  she  was 
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a  standiDg  figure  of  equal  dignity  with  her  father.  The  principal 
figures  beside  Zeus  and  Athene  are  the  Eileithyiae,  who  wave  their 
handR  as  if  weaving  spells,  Hephaeetos,  who  clave  the  skull  of  Zeus 
with  his  double  axe,  and  Hermes  (cf.  th%  red-figure  vase,  fig.  120). 

This  case  also  contains  six  renderings  of  the  War  of  the  Gods 
against  the  Giants. 

Standard-case  E.  A  group  of  vases  in  this  case,  6  146  to  153, 
in  a  rather  formal  and  affected  style,  with  a  uniform  arraagemeat 
of  inverted  lotus  buds  aod  other  decorations,  have  been  thought  to 
be  Attic  works  produced  under  strong  Ionic  influence. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  amphorae  and 
hycb-iae  are  divided  by  the  central  gangway  into  two  well-marked 
classes:  (1)  In  Cases  18-32  and  A-E,  already  described,  the  body  of 
the  vase  is  red  all  round,  and  the  subjects  are  only  bordered  by  the 
palniett«s  and  ecrolle  below  the  haiidles.  (2)  In  Cases  33-64  and 
F-K,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the  body  of  the  vase  is 
covered  with  black  varnish,  with  the  exception  of  a  well-defined 
panel,  which  contains  the  subject  usually  within  a  decorative 
border.  The  two  classes  must  have  Iieen  in  a  great  measure  con- 
temiiorary,  and  both  systems  seem  to  be  conttnued  in  the  red-figure 
style.  It  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  panel  subjects  that  the 
direct  transition  from  the  one  style  to  the  other  is  most  obvious. 
We  shall  see  that  the  two  styles  are  combined  on  the  panel  amphora 
£  193,  and  there  is  the  closest  resemblance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
panel  in  the  black-figure  bydriae  in  Cases  39-51  and  in  the  red-figure 
hgeJriiie  in  Cases  3-4  in  the  Third  Vase  Room.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  the  panel  vases  must  have  been  continued  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  black-ligure  style,  but  the  interior  limit  of  the  red-body  vases 
is  less  clearly  marked,  since  the  systems  of  ornament  under  the 
handles  of  the  red-figure  vases  have  a  less  direct  connexion  with 
those  of  the  black-figure  amphorae  with  red  body. 

Cases  33-41.  Miscellaneous  black-figure  vases.  Among  the 
subjects  deserving  notice  are: — 

B  1T3  {Case  36).  Aeneas  leaving  Troy,  and  carrying  his  father 
Aachises. 

B  503.  The  witch  Circe  standing  between  twoof  the  companions 
of  Odysseus,  whom  she  has  changed  to  pigs. 

B  502  {Case  40)  and  another  vase  (Case  41).  Odysseus  bound 
beneath  the  ram  approaches  the  Cyclops  Polyphemoe.  Odysseus 
beneath  the  ram  occurs  also  in  B  407  (Case  44). 

Cases  39-47  contain  many  Attic  three-handled  water  pitchers 
(hydriae).  Several  of  the  pitchers  indicate  clearly  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  having  scenes  of  maidens  drawing 
water  at  a  fountain  for  their  subject.  Thus  in  B  331  (Case  47) 
six  maidens  with  their  pitchers  are  come  to  the  famous  Athenian 
fountain  of  Callirrhofe,  which  is  identified  by  the  inscription, 
KaX(A)ip(po)>j  Kp^vT),  and  which  is  represented  as  a  well-house,  with 
a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  a  lion's  mask  (fig.  109). 
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B  329  (Case  46)  shows  &  front  view  of  the  well-house.  B  335 
Bbows  a  double  well-house  with  a  spout  on  ea«h  side. 

Cases  48,  49.  Select  vases,  of  which  the  majority  are  signed. 
Among  the  coat«Dts  of  these  cases  are : — 

Several  kgUke»  of  the  '  Little  Master  '  school,  referred  to  above. 


These  include  cups  with  the  names  of  ArchioleB,  TleBOn,  and 
Hermogenes ;  also  cups  inscribed  '  Hail  and  drink  well '  (or 
'drink  me ')  Xo^ie  «ai  irtei  tt  (or  ffiou  ifii  B  414) ;  and  similar  cups 
with  meaningless  imitation  inscriptions. 

B    300.     Hydria   signed   by    Pamphalos   (cf.    p.    215).      The 
principal  subject  is  Dionysoe  with  a  train  of  Satyrs  and  Maenads. 
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The  iociaed  lines  are  executed  with  extraordinary  minuteoess  and 

Two  vases  with  the  name  of  AmasiB,  namely,  B  471,  Perseus 
slayinf;    Medusa,  signed    in   full,   and    fi    209 :  (a)  Memnon,   with 
attendant  Ethiopians,  inscribed  with  the  name  Amasis  (but  cf.  p. 
215);  (b)  Achilles  and  Penthesilea. 

Five  vases,  of  various  forms,  inscribed  by 
NlcoBthenea,  a  transition  artist  (cf.  p.  215). 
Chief  among  the  vases  here  is  B  364,  a  large 
rrnter,  with  two  friezes  of  combats :  {a)  Heracles 
and  various  deitiee  in  combat  with  the  giants 
(fig.  110) ;  {h)  a  battle  scene,  perhaps  a  continu- 
ation of  that  on  the  opposite  side,  although  in  this 
case  distinctive  attributes  are  wanting. 

B  210.  Amphora  signed  by  Ezekias,  a 
characteristic  example  of  his  style  (cf.  p.  2I5>: 
(a)  Achilles  slaying  the  Amazon  queen,  Penthe- 


silea;  (6)  Dionyaosand  Oenopion  ('  wine-drinker'), 


son  of  Dionysoe  by  Ariadne. 
"  B  400.     Kylix,  signed    by  QlankyteB,  with 

\     two  friezes  of  complex  and  crowded  combats. 
I  Cases  50-51.     Athenian   pitchers    (hydriae) 

I  continued,  and  other  vases.  On  the  pitehera  are 
I  further  scenes  of  water-drawing,  similar  to  those 
I  described  above,  and  miscellaneous  mythical 
3  subjects.  Noticeable  among  the  latter  is  B  324 
S  (fig.  Ill;  Case  50),  representing  Achilles  waiting 
J  in  ambush  for  Troilos,  who  has  come  out  from 
I  Troy  with  Polyxena  t«  draw  wat«r.  The  story 
~  was  told  in  the  lost  epic  <d  the  Cypria.  Polyxena 
i  seems  to  have  become  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
makes  a  signal  to  Troilos,  who  is  mounted.  The 
scattered  inscriptions  have  no  meaning. 

Cases  24-45  also  contain,  on  the  up[»er  shelves, 
numerous  vases,  remarkable  for  the  rough  and 
hasty  character  of  the  designs.  In  part  this 
roughness  is  due  to  the  vases  being  unimportant 
works  carelessly  finished ;  but  in  part,  also,  the 
artist  seems  to  be  seeking  greater  freedom  of 
expression,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  red-figure  method. 

I  the  Table-  and  Standard-cases 

Table-ca.se  F  contains  a  series  of  Jci/tikes  and  plates  (pinakes). 
The  kylix  B  436  has  interesting  views  of  a  war-galley  and  a 
merchant  fihip  on  each  side.  In  the  shades  above  is  a  series  of 
kylikes,  including  two  fine  examples  from  Rhodes :  the  one  (B  379) 
represents  on  the  exterior  (a)  Heracles  escorted  into  the  presence  of 
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Zeus  and  Her&  by  a  procession  of  deities ;  {b)  combat  of  warriors  ; 
in  the  interior  in  a  group  of  Ajax  seizing  Cassandra  at  the  statue  of 
Athene.  The  other  kylix  (B  380)  has  on  the  exterior  (a)  Perseus, 
Hermes   aad    Athene   pursued    by   Goi^ns ;    {b)   a   procession   of 


warriors  ;  in  the  interior  a  warrior  chai^ng.     These  two  are  a  pair, 
and  are  in  the  Chalcidiau  style  (see  p.  207). 

The  kylix  B  434  is  signed  by  Phrynoe.  The  subjecte  are  the 
Birth  of_  Athena  (see  above)  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Heracles.  The 
hero  is  introduced  by  Athena  to  the  presence  of  Zeus.  The  second 
shade  contKins  a  plain  black  eaniharos  (cup)  with  the  name  of  ite 
owner  roughly  incised  :  '  I  am  (the  cup)  of  Gorgidas.' 
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Standard-case  Q,  Large  amphorae  with  miBcellaneous  subjecte, 
within  panels.  Among  them,  see  B  182,  athletes  carrying  bc^  on 
their  backs  to  whom  a  seated  man  is  about  to  throw  a  ball. 

The  vase  B  177  has  a  grotesque  scene  of  four  men  stung  by 
bees.  They  have  been  identified  as  the  four  Cretans  who  attempt«d 
bo  steal  the  honey  of  the  infant  Zeus,  but  probably  the  scene  is 
mere  burlesque.  B  426  is  an  Athenian  kylix  of  gigantic  proportions, 
which  is  unfortunately  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation. 

Standard-case  H.  Large  amphorae,  as  the  last,  principally  with 
subjects  relating  to  the  Labours  of  Heracles.  Among  them,  see 
B  155,  Heracles  attacking  the  monster  Gen^on,  who  is  winged  and 
triple-bodied   from    the   waist    upwards.     Two  of    the   bodies   are 


KliE.  112.— Tha  Buixcm  Puitttaenalc  Vue.    B 130. 

wounded  and  fallen,  while  Heracles  seizes  the  third  by  the  helmet. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  curious  subject  of  Perseus  receiving  the 
gifts  of  the  Naiads,  namely,  the  winged  sandals,  the  helmet,  and  the 
pouch. 

Pedestal  3.  An  amphora  in  the  style  of  Andokldes  (already 
(juoted  on  p.  205  as  a  transition  artist).  The  front,  with  two  heroes 
playing  draughts  (by  which  means  they  passed  the  time  at  Aulis 
while  awaiting  a  favourable  wind  for  Troy),  is  painted  in  black 
figures  on  a  red  ground.  The  back,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Heracl&s  wrestling  with  the  Nemean  hon,  is  fullv  red-figured. 

Pedestal  4,  and  Standard-case  I.  A  series  of  prize  vases,  won 
by  the  victors  in  the  games  at  the  Fanathenaic   Festival    at 
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Athens  (cf.  p.  35).  The  type  used  varied  little  from  the  very  early 
Hpecimen  (tig.  1 12)  od  Pedestal  4  (known  as  the  Burgon  Vaae,  having 
been  found  by  Mi,  T,  Burgon  at  Athens)  to  the  lat«  examples 
described  below,  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Room  (p.  246).  The  Burgon 
vase  dateft  from  about  560  B.C.,  while  the  late  examples  come  down 
to  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  On  the  obverse  of  most 
examples  is  a  figure  of  Athene,  standing  between  two  columns 
usually  surmounted  by  cocks  or  owls,  and  an  inscription  :  '  I  am  one 
of  the  prizes  from  Athens '  {ruif  'kBtfi-^tv  a6kmv  ifii.  The  ifii  is 
usually  understood).  The  shield  of  Athene  has  a  variety  of  devices 
such  as  a  snake,  a  Pegasus,  a  chariot  or  a  chariot  wheel.  On  the 
reverse  are  subjects  connected  with  the  games,  such  as  representa- 
tions of  boxing,  the  foot-race,  leaping  with  weights  in  the  hands, 
throwing  the  disk  and  the  spear,  the  horse-race,  the  race  of  four- 
horse  chai'tots,  in  which  the  charioteer  stands  in  the  chariot ;  and 
the  race  of  two-horse  chariots,  in  which  the  driver  sits  with  his  feet 
resting  on  a  foot-board ;  and  musical  contests.  Seven  of  the 
examples  are  the  actual  prizes.  The  remainder,  of  a  smaller  size, 
and  with  the  inscription  omitted,  must  be  supposed  to  be  contem- 
porary imitations. 

Standard-case  E.  Further  examples  of  amphorae,  with  the 
Laboars  of  Heracles  and  other  subjects. 

On  the  walls,  above  the  cases,  in  this  and  the  following  Boom 
are  facsimiles  of  paintings  from  the  walls  of  Etruscan  tombs,  such 
as  those  in  which  many  of  the  Greek  vases  from  Ftruria  have  been 

The  piece  of  timber  (Italian  larch)  above  Cases  42,  43  is  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  ship  which  is  submerged  in  the  Lake  of  Memi. 


THE    THIRD    VASE    ROOM. 

SUBJECT:— 

BED-FIOURE  POTTERT  OF  FIFTH  CENTURY  B.C.; 

WHITE  ATHENIAN   VASES,   ETC.* 

ISTRODOCTION  TO   THE   RrD-FkiUKB    Va8E9,    BTC. 

The  vases  exhibited  in  this  room  belong  to  the  red-figure 
class,  and  therefore  show  the  complete  reversal  of  method  already 

■  The  vases  in  this  room  are  described  in  the  Calatogiie  of  Vtaes.  Vol.  III., 
by  C.  H.  Smith,  1896  (2G3.).  A  copy  can  bo  borrowed  from  the  commis- 
Biouaire,  For  the  White  Va^ee  see  also  While  ADienian  Vast)  in  Ike  British 
Muaeum,  bj  A.  S.  Murray  and  A.  U.  Smith,  1896,  folio  (25a.). 
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explained   above  (p.   205).      The  change  must  probably  be  dated 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

UulJl  the  recent  excavatioDs  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  the  dates  assigned 
were  a  generation  later.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained  that  the  rubbish 
strata  fonned  after  the  Pacaian  sack  (480  b.c.)  in  eonneiion  with  the  works 
of  reconstructicn  included  muuerouB  signed  IragmeutB  by  the  greateHt  masters 
of  the  red-figure  style.  It  follows  that  some  years,  perhaps  a  geueratioa,  mui^t 
be  allowed  for  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  excavations  made  in  the  tumulUH  oi  Marathon  (erectud  after  490  b.c.) 
yielded  many  blocfa-figure  vases,  and  ouly  one  red-figure  fragment,  thUii 
showing  that  at  that  date  the  earlier  style  still  prevailed — at  any  rate,  for 
funeral  usages,  which  are  always  conservative  of  old  custom. 

The  desijfo  i&  no  longer  composed  of  a  series  of  black  silhouettes 
against  a  red  or  white  ground,  but  the  figures  are  left  in  the  ground 
colour  of  the  vase,  and  are  thrown  up  by  the  black  vamiah  witb 
which  all  the  space  surrounding  thein  is  covered. 

The  methods  followed  by  the  painters  of  the  red-figure  vases  can 
readily  be  discerned  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  vases.  A 
sketch  is  first  made  witb  a  blunt  point  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
vase  and  lightly  marking  the  clay.  The  artist  thus  blocks  out  his 
figures,  sometimes  making  repeated  trials,  and  in  the  first  instance 
drawing  the  draped  figures  as  nude.  A  line  of  black  varnish,  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  next  drawn  round  the  outside  of  the 
figures,  so  as  to  leave  the  figures  vacant,  and  the  interstices  of  the 
background  are  then  filled  in.  (See  Table-case  H  in  the  Room  of 
Ureek  and  Roman  Life,  above,  p.  164.)  The  internal  details  are 
then  drawn  in  tine  lines  of  the  varnish,  and  freehand  work  takes 
the  place  of  the  incised  lines  of  the  blaek-figure  style.  For  special 
parte,  Huch  as  the  profiles,  a  thin  black  line  is  also  drawn  along  the 
boundary  of  the  subject  in  order  to  correct  and  refine  the  profile 
left  by  the  first  broad  border.  Occasionally  some  of  the  internal 
details,  Bucb  as  the  abdominal  muscles,  are  drawn  with  the  varnish 
thinned  out  to  a,  light  brown,  and  only  faintly  visible.  In  rare 
cases  {e.g.  E  12,  in  Table-case  A,  fig.  113)  the  thinned  varnish  is 
also  used  as  a  local  wash. 

Among  the  mechanical  aids  used  by  the  artist  were  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  flexible  rulers  for  ruling  lines  on  the  curved  surfaces. 
Pursuing  these  methods,  the  vase  painter  was  able  to  reach  a  bighiT 
level  of  achievement  than  had  been  possible  in  the  black-figure  style. 
The  grotesque  conventions  of  that  method  could  now  be  abandoned, 
the  drawing  become  more  free,  and  the  conceptions  broader  and 
more  noble.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Greek  art  as  a  whole 
reached  ite  culminating  point  within  a  few  years  of  the  change  of 
stylo,  and  that  the  best  red-tigure  vases  reflect  that  severe  and 
restrained  feeling  for  beauty  and  simplicity  which  marks  the  end  of 
the  archaic  period  at  Athens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  signed  vases  in  the  Third 
Vase  Room.  Those  of  special  interest  are  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk  (•). 
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BRVdOS 

ECS  .     . 

1 
•KylU     .     . 

CHiCHBVLlON 
E40  ,      . 

,  KySii 

K  41  .     . 

Kyli«     .     . 

[Bt.  1897] 

I  Kj-lix     .     . 

Doaia 

E39  .      . 
E48  -     . 
E49  .     . 
E768      . 

Kylii     .      . 
Kylii     .     . 
Kylii     .     . 

.    'P-ycter       . 

Epiotetob 
E3    .      , 

♦KylU     .      . 

E  34  .      . 
E37  .      . 

1  Kyll«     .      . 
IkJ-Ilx     .      . 

E  1S5      .     . 
E  I8C      .      . 
E  137      .      . 
E  139      .      . 

Plato     .      . 
Plate     .      . 
Plate     .      . 
Cup.      .      . 

B    .     .      . 

a  .    .    . 

B  .  .  . 
B.     .      . 

EUPHBONIOS 

E  44  .      .     . 

•Kylix     .     . 

J  .   .   . 

ECXTTHEOS 

F.-25H       .      . 

'Amphora    . 

Od  A    .      . 

HettUAios 

E  34  .      .      . 

[Bt.  IHOG]     . 

Kylix     ,      . 
KyliK     .     . 

G  .  .  . 
C    .     .      . 

E  GI  .     .      . 

KylU     .     . 

3     .     .     . 

E140      .     . 

•Cup .      .     . 

OnE  .      . 

HlSCHYLOS 

E3    .     .      . 
EG    .      .      . 

Kylix     .      . 

A     .      .      . 

A     .      .      . 

IjU,  Warrior  and  Woman  :  (a) 
Soileni  and  Iris;  |/i)  Seileni 
and  Hera. 

Int,   Amazon ;   (a)   DionyKUH, 

etc. ;  (6)  Hovel. 
M.  TheaeuM  and  Ariadne  (?) 

ia)  ThesouB  and   Antiopo  ; 
b)  Conversation. 
/ii«.  Archer;  (a)  Kacrilico  ;  {b) 
yonthB.  Fragmunts  of  nigna- 
tu re  extant? 

TnJ.Athleta;  (aand  bi  BoiccB. 
Labours  of  Theseu'i. 
/nt.Uan;  (aand  b)  Sympoaion. 


Inf.  Youth  ;  (aandftjSoilenoa 
armed.  'HlHcbylosmademe.' 

Int.  Seilenos  and  nine-skin. 

Int.  Singer;  (a)  Theseus  and 
^[inotaur ;  (b)  Revel. 

Int.  Pipe-player  and  girl ;  (a) 
Heracles  and  Busirla;  \b) 
Sympoflion.   '  Python  made 

Archer  running. 
Warrior  and  horse. 
Two  revollers. 

(ci)  Dionysosand  Seilenos;  {b) 
Si^ileuOB.  '  Pibtoxenos  made 


I  Int.   Man   and   Hctaera ;   (a) 

I       HctaolcH  and  Eurystheun  ; 

(b)  Hermes  and  chariot. 

(o)  Achillt-a  ;  (4)  Briseis. 


In  to- player   and 
(d  and  b)  Hetaerae.  ei 
Mission  of  Triplolomoa. 
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Artist  akd  Va?i 

1        ^""''" 

THIlm  VasK 
Boom,  Cisi 

SUWBCTJ,  HTC. 

IIadbion 

E  770      .      . 

■    PjXis      .       . 

OdK    . 

E224 

•H)dri»  .     . 

Fed.  4 

{JtRapeofLBukippidM;  (2a) 

Heracles  and   Hesperides  ; 

1      {2  6)  Athenian  tribttlheroes. 

[Bt.  189SJ     . 

PAHPtUlOS 

I'Cratec    .     . 

3G  .     . 

(a)    Totoh  -  race  Victor ;    ((.) 
{Ste  also  p.  214.) 

Seileni. 

Int.  Sailenos ;  (a)  WiDj[ed 
figures  and  corpse ;  (b)  Adi&- 

(aj  HenkcleB  and  Acheldos  ;  (b) 

Satyi  and  Maenad. 
Name  of  Pampbaios. 
Unexhibited.] 
Int.   Armed   youth    mnning. 

{a,  b)  Five  youths  racing. 

Int.  Persian  archer;  (a)  Hop- 
lite  running ;  (6)  Four 
athletes,     '  Hisohyloa  toade 


(a)  Dedication  of  Tripods;  (t) 

ConverBttlion. 
(a)  Heracles  and  Centaur;  {bj 

£pbebi. 


Glaucos  and  Poljeidos. 

[Sotjades, 
Girl  gathering  apples. 

fSotJadaa. 
Plain  ,wi  th'  concontric  fiutings. 
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The  followiDg  is  a  list  of  the  vases  with  interesting  kalos-oAmes 
a  the  Third  Vase  Room.     (Compare  above,  p.  212.) 


E76a      . 

'  Peyctcr 

OtiD  .      . 

Signed  by  Duria. 

[Pre«d.  1901J     Kylix     .     . 

B    .      .      . 

Euphronioa  (?). 

OHiBEttSTBiTOS 

E39.       . 

I  Kylii     .      . 

ID... 

Signed  by  DariB. 

Gl*i:coh 

1 

D2     .     . 

Kylix     .     . 

OnF   .      . 

E29e      . 

1  3      .      .      . 

EuphronioB. 

HlPPiBCHOS 

E37  .     . 

HlPPODAMAB 
E&O.       . 

1  Kjlii     ,      , 

B    .      .      . 

Signed  by  Epiotelos. 

Kylin     .     . 

!d  ,  .  . 

Duns,  Hieron. 

Le*qhos 

E  ^G  .      . 

Kylis     .     . 

,  G    .      .      . 

)     OltoB      with       EuxitbeoB. 

E265 

1  On  D  .      . 

E816      . 

'  Kylii     .      '. 

!  Unexhibited 

1    Euthymidos.    Cf.  p.  215. 

Meqacles 

1 

E  159  .      . 

Hydria  .      . 

3      .      .      . 

Signed  by  Phintias.      Name 

also  used  by  Euthymides. 

ElS-Elb 

NiCOH 

E53R 

Kylikea.      . 

A  and  B    . 

Cholis,  Chacbrylion. 

'  Omocboi    . 

56  .     .      . 

Hieron. 

Pakattios    . 

E«  .     . 

Kylii     .      . 

J     .      ,      . 

Signed  4>yEuphroniofi.  Name 
bIbo  used  by  Duris. 

For  a  lull  lis 

of  tbc  kalvs- 

aincs  in  the  British  MuBeum  collection  (to 

The  red-figure  va.'ieB  in  this  room,  which,  speaking  generally,  cover 
the  tifth  century  B.C.  and  the  luKt  years  of  the  sixth  century,  may 
\ie  dividual  into  groups  according  to  the  painters :-  - 

(1.)  The  early  red-figure  masters,  commonly  called,  after  one  of 
their  number,  the  group  of  EpictetOB.  The.se  painters  developed 
the  new  techni<|ue  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  but, 
artisticHlly,  they  retained  a  part  of  the  stiff  mannerisms  of  the 
black-figure  style.  Tlie  group  consists  partly  of  masters  known  to 
ha\e  worked  in  both  styles,  either  in  combination  on  the  same 
vase  or  sejiarat^ly,  and  partly  of  artiKts  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing,  though  not  working  in  the  two  styles.  Among  the 
known  masters  who  worked  in  Itoth  .styles  '  the  Museum  collection 
possesses  vases  by  BpictetOB  with  HischyloB,  Nicosthenes 
and  Pamphaios. 

•  Namely,  Andokides,  Chclis,  KpiotftoN,  Epilykos,  Hischyloa,  Nicosthenen. 
Piimphaios.  Tliypboitbidos  must  bo  Mtruck  oft  tbo  list,  since  the  handlaa  with 
the  notiio  do  not  belong  to  the  ki/lix  E  4. 
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Epictetos  in  here  represented  by  the  hglij:  E  3,  on  which  the 
two  stylos  are  combined,  and  od  which  the  Dame«  of  EpictetoK  as 
painter  and  Hiwrhyloe  sm  potter  occur  together.  He  is  also  repre- 
HCDted  by  wsven  other  vases.  Ic  the  kgUjr  E  38,  with  the  story  (rf 
HeracleN  and  BusiriH,  he  is  seen  at  hin  latest  and  best,  as  a  master 
traineil  in  the  archaic  Rchool,  but  altto  as  influenced  in  the  drawing 
of  Huch  a  figure  as  the  rocumbent  and  foreshortened  ban()ueter  by 
the  w<irk  of  younger  contemporaries,  such  as  Duris. 

NicOBthenes,  whoie  character  was  described  above  (p.  2\^), 
workeil  in  the  red-ligure  style,  but  no  examples  are  in  the  Museum 
collectionH. 

I>f  FamphaioB  alone  we  have  sepBrat«  works  in  the  two  stylets, 
namely,  the  black -figure  hydria  desiribed  above  (p.  221),  and  six 
red-figure  vhscs.  The  finest  which  bears  his  name  is  the  tglix  E  12 
(see  p.  233),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  tine  drawing  and  tender 
sentiment. 

Chachrylion  is  the  mottt  important  member  of  this  group 
working  in  the  red-figure  style  only.  His  manner  is  akin  to  that 
of  Epictet^M,  but  in  one  vase  at  Munich  his  name  appears  in  com- 
j>any  with  that  of  Euphronios. 

(2.)  The  great  masters  of  the  early  red-figure  style,  who  have 
I>een  called  the  group  of  Euphronlos.  The  work  of  these  masteni 
is  more  free  and  unfettered  than  that  of  the  last  group,  and  includes 
the  ))cst  examples  of  fine  and  severe  drawing.  The  artists  wh(«e 
works  are  represented  in  the  Museum  who  may  be  grouped  with 
Euphronins  are  Dorls,  Hieron  and  BrygOB.  These  artists  were 
prulmbly  in  full  activity  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars. 
Euphronios  himself  is  placed  between  500  and  450  B.C.  As  men- 
tioned above,  his  name  occurs  on  one  vase  with  that  of  Chachrylion, 
and  he  is  thus  as.iociat«d  with  the  older  group.  In  such  matters 
as  the  treatment  of  the  eye  seen  in  profile  his  work  is  still  archaic. 
But  within  the  limits  of  his  art  he  is  pre-eminent  among  the  early 
vase  painters  for  the  masterly  precision  and  fineness  of  his  drawing. 

Daris  (signature  AOPIZ,  i.e.  Aoijinr)  is  known  to  us  by  a  con- 
siderable numlter  of  extant  works.  He  is  an  artist  of  transition. 
In  part  his  designs  follow  established  tradition,  and  in  part  he  is  an 
innovator  expressing  new  incidents  and  motives,  observed  from  life, 
and  making  new  experiments  in  foreshortening,  in  front  views  of  the 
face,  and  in  novel  compositions. 

Hieron.  The  name  of  Hieron  only  occurs  with  the  formula 
i-naiiifrtv,  'made,'  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  he  can  be 
classed  as  a  painter.  Some  writers  have  attributed  all  the  vases 
with  this  signature  to  Makron,  whose  name  appears,  as  that  of  a 
paint<'r,  on  one  of  them.  The  vases  that  bear  the  name  of  Hieron 
arc  in  many  instances  paint«d  with  love  scenes.  In  a  few  (such  as 
E  140)  mythoEogicnl  subjei'ts  are  worked  out  with  [loetic  fancy,  and 
infinite  care  in  the  acc(is.'«>ry  details. 

Brygos  also  signs  with  i-noliicrtv  only,  but  as  no  painter's  name 
occurs  coupled  with  his,  he  is  assumed  to  be  an  artist.     He  is  noted 
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for  vivid  dramatic  narratives  and  bold  action  in  his  painting.  The 
fine  ki/lix  E  65,  with  Satyrs  attacking  Iris  and  Hera,  appears  to  be 
the  latest  and  most  advanced  of  his  works. 

(3.)  The  later  Attic  masters  (best  represented  in  the  Museum 
by  Meidias,  Pedestal  4)  draw  with  yet  greater  freedom,  but  thereby 
lose  the  severe  restraint  that  marks  the  vases  of  Eupbronios  and  his 
fellows.  In  the  art  of  Meidias,  the  drawing  of  the  eye  seen  in 
profile,  and  of  the  three-quarter  face,  has  been  fully  mastered.  The 
draperies  are  expressed  by  richly  composed  lines,  in  contrast  to  the 
rather  me^re  conventions  of  older  drapery.  There  are  also  rich 
accessory  ornaments  on  the  draperies,  and  incised  lines  in  the  field 
suggestive  of  landscape.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  interest  of  the  subject  represented.  Mythological  subjects  are 
treated  more  loosely,  with  Icas  regard  for  the  strict  traditional  types, 
vague  personifications  are  introduced,  and  scenes  from  daily  life 
become  more  numerous. 

White  Athenian  Vases.  This  room  also  contains  the  interest- 
ing and  attractive  series  of  Athenian  vases  paint«d  in  outline  on 
white  ground  (Table-case  F,  Standard-case  0,  Wall-cases  41,  42). 
From  early  times,  and  more  particularly  at  Rhodes  and  Kaucratis, 
attempts  had  been  made  to  avoid  the  limitations  of  the  black-tigure 
style  by  drawing  parts  of  the  figure  in  outline  only,  leaving  its 
surface  of  the  ground  colour  of  the  vase.  This  method  was  prac- 
tised at  Athens  by  several  masters  of  the  fine  style  (see  the  vases 
described  below),  but  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the  White 
Atltenian  Lekythi  (Table-case  F).  These  are  a  group  of  vases 
made  for  the  purpose  of  offerings  at  the  tombs.  Aristophanes 
(Ecd.  996)  speaks  of  the  painter  '  who  paints  the  lekytbi  with 
figures  for  the  dead.'  The  subjects  are  usually  connected  with 
deikth  and  the  tomb,  and  we  often  have  a  view  of  the  tomb,  with 
the  vase»  themselves  grouped  about  it.  The  designs  are  drawn  in 
outline  on  the  prepared  white  ground  of  the  vase,  the  draperies  being 
occasionally  filled  in  with  red,  brown,  green,  or  blue  colour.  The 
white  vases  are  often  very  delicately  drawn.  They  are  marked  as 
a  rule  by  the  same  sentiment  of  placid  and  gentle  melancholy  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  sepulchral  reliefs,  and,  like  the 
Greek  reliefs,  if  examined  in  considerable  numbers,  they  show  a 
lack  of  variety  in  subject  and  treatment. 

The  white  sepulchral  lekgthi  are  contemporary  with  the  Attic 
red-Bgure  vases,  and  may  be  assigned  generally  to  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Vases  painted  in  the  same  manner,  for  use  in  other 
ways,  are  of  less  freiiuent  occurrence,  hut  some  fine  examples  are 
shown  on  and  near  Table-case  F  (see  p.  238). 


The  best  vases  of  the  transition  and  early  perio<l  are  placed  in  the 
table-ca,sos,  with  which  therefore  wo  begin  our  detailed  description. 

Table-case  A.  Cups  (kylikes)  of  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  black-figure  style,  partly  signed  by  painters  of  the  gronp  of 
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Bplctetoe,  and  partly  unsigned,  but  nearly  akin.  Among  them 
are  : — 

E12.  Kylix,  mgoed  by  FamphaiOB  (fig.  113).  On  the  exterior 
is  a  beautiful  group  (which  some  authorities  haTe  assigned,  notwith- 
standing the  signature,  to  Euphronios)  of  two  winged  figures,  raising 
the  body  of  a  dead  warrior,  under  tbe  guidance  of  Iris.  The  scene 
suggests  the  Homeric  incident,  in  which  Sleep  and  Death  carrv 
Sarpedon  to  Lycia  for  burial,  hut  it  has  also  been  interpreted  as  two 
wind-gods  carrying  Memnon,  a  story  told  only  by  a  very  lat«  poet, 
QuintuB  of  Smyrna.  Technically  this  vase  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  unusual  method  of  thinning  out  the  black  glaze,  t«  form  a 
yellow  wash.  Beside  it  is  a  Ici/lix  (acquired  in  1907),  signed  round 
the  edge  of  the  foot  by  Pamphaioe,  with  scenes  of  armed  warriors 
charging  or  racing. 

E  3.  A  transition  kylix,  signed  by  Epictetos  and  HlBChylOB. 
The  interior  has  a  young  Athenian  in  festal  dress  in  black-Sgure 
style,  while  the  exterior  is  red-figured, 

E  2,  another  transition  kylix,  has  the  two  styles  combined  in  its 
interior. 

Above  this  case  are  ; — 

E  358.  Small  amphora,  signed  by  Eazitheos,  with  Achilles 
and  Briseis  on  the  two  sides. 

E  16.  A  rendering,  in  the  red-figure  style,  of  the  Birth  of 
Atheni!  (see  above,  p.  219). 

£  437.  Jar  of  the  kind  called  a  fJantnos,  signed  by  FamphaiOB. 
Heracles  is  wrestling  with  the  river-god  Acbeloos,  and  seeks  to 
break  off  the  horn,  which,  according  to  some  legends,  was  identical 
with  the  horn  of  abundance,  or  rf>rn»  ropiae. 

Pedestal  1.  E  801.  Vase  in  the  form  of  a  knucklebone, 
with  a  graceful  and  playful  scene  of  girls,  who  seem  to  hover  in 
the  air.  Attempts  ha\e  been  made  to  give  an  allegorical  signifi- 
cance to  the  figures,  and  they  have  been  called  Breezes ;  but 
prolMibly  tbe  subject  is  merely  a  dance  of  girls,  imitating  tbe  flight 
of  birds,  under  the  instructions  of  a  grotesque  dancing-master. 
Prom  Aegina. 

Table-case  B.  Oups  and  plates,  in  the  style  of  Epictetos.  Two 
kyliket,  E  24,  E  37,  the  deep  cup  {colylf)  E  1 39  (potter,  Pistoxenos), 
and  three  plates,  E  135,  E  136,  E  137,  are  signed  by  Epictetoa. 
(See  also  the  va^e  E  38  in  Case  J.) 

Above  the  case  are  choice  specimens  of  smaller  red-figure 
amphorae,  et«.  Among  them  £  289,  a  small  amphora  with  an 
interesting  scene  of  tbe  Judgment  of  Paris.  The  three  goddesses 
are  received  by  Paris,  a  shepherd  with  his  sheep.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  Hermes,  who  has  performed  his  mission  of  conducting  tbe 
goddesses  to  Paris,  and  now  departs.  The  amphora  E  290  has  the 
curious  subject  of  Heracles  driving  off  Geras  (Old  Age),  whose  name 
is  inscribed. 

Above  it  also  stand  two  alabasti,  on  one  of  which,  acquired 
from  Eretria,  men  training  horses  are  painted  in  opaque  white  colour 
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on    the   blfick    glase   of   the  vase.     This  procewt  we  have   already 
noticed  among  the  archaic  vases  (p.  216).     In  this  instance  much  of 


the  white  colour  has  disappeared,  leaving  only  traces  on  the  black 
glaze.     The  drawing  is  fine,  and   the  subject  is  interesting  aa  an 
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illuHtration  of  daily  life  in  Athens  about  460  B.C.  The  ia/os-naines 
CurystioH,  Moryllot),  And  Smicrion  are  incised  on  the  black  ground. 

Pedestal  2.  E  788.  A  vase  of  the  kind  called  a  rhgUm 
(drinkinj;  horn),  in  the  form  of  a  seated  Sphinx.  This  vase 
combines  in  a  remarkable  way  the  red-figure  decoration  <rf  the  cup, 
with  the  opwjue  white  surface  (partly  gilded)  of  the  Sphinx.  For 
her  cap  une  has  been  made  of  the  vermilion  which  is  employed  for 
the  draperies  on  the  white  Athenian  vases  (Case  F). 

■Standard-cane  C.  The  middle  part  of  this  C4ise  is  mainly 
occupied  with  choice  vases,  acquired  in  1893  at  the  sale  of  the 
Van  ltrant«ghem  collection.     These  include  :— 

E  46.  A  lylU  in  the  manner  of  Euphronios,  and  initcribed  with 
the  kalog-uame  Leag[ro]s,  which  that  artist  in  known  to  have 
employed.     Subject,  youth  and  running  hare. 

E  34,  and  another  kylix  more  lately  acquired,  are  both  signed 
by  HermaioB. 

E  719,  an  unguent- bottle  (alalaatron),  is  remarkable  for  the 
wealth  of  its  decorations.  The  figures  are  a  youth  and  a  girl. 
The  latter  is  putting  on  her  girdle,  and  meanwhile  holds  the  overlap 
of  her  dress  with  her  teeth. 

D  5-10  are  a  remarkable  group  of  white  vaaee  found  t^^tber 
in  Athens.  Three  of  them  bear  the  signature  of  the  potter  S5tades. 
The  three  kgllkei  are  extremely  fine  and  delicate  in  form,  while 
the  designs  drawn  on  them  are  of  great  beauty.  The  figure 
subjects  are : — 

i>  5,  The  rare  myth  of  Glaucos  and  Folyeidoe.  Glaucos,  son 
of  Minos  of  Crete,  had  died  by  falling  into  a  jar  of  honey.  The 
seer,  Polyeidos,  was  shut  up  by  Minos  in  the  boy's  tomb,  that  be 
might  bring  him  back  to  life.  While  thus  imprisoned  he  slew  a 
snake.  A  second  snake  appeared,  bringing  a  herb  with  which  it 
revived  its  companion,  and  by  the  help  of  the  same  herb  Polyeidos 
restored  the  boy.  The  scene  is  a  sectional  view,  showing  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  tomb.  The  names  are  inscribed,  and 
make  the  interpretation  certain. 

I)  6.     Girl  standing  on  tiptoe  to  pluck  an  apple. 

D  7.  Death  of  Aruhemoros.  When  the  heroes  on  their  march 
against  Thebes  came  to  Nemea,  there  was  drought.  Hypsipylit,  the 
nurse  of  the  king's  ^n,  led  the  heroes  to  a  spring,  and  in  ber 
alisence  the  boy  was  killed  by  a  serpent.  He  was  buried  by  the 
heroes,  and  the  Nemean  games  were  founded  in  his  honour.  On 
the  vase  we  have  one  of  the  heroes  throwing  a  stone  at  a  seq)ent 
coiled  in  a  reed-brake  and  vomiting  out  smoke,  and  also  a  part  of 
Hypsipyle, 

01>ser\-e  also  D  II  (fig.  T14).  Cover  of  a  circular  box  (j't/xig), 
with  a  marriage  procession  towanls  an  altar.  The  bridegroom  leads 
the  liride,  cmiirt^il  by  a  pipe-player  and  torch -Ix-arers. 

Pedestal  3.  E  424.  Athenian  vase,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  with  the  subject  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  Peleus  seizes 
Thetis,  whom  he  has  surprised  bathing,  and  a  sea-moDst«r  attacks 
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the  leg  of  Peleus.  This  is  manifestly  derived  froni  the  nrchaic 
method  of  representing  the  tranHforniations  of  Thetis,  already 
described ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  artist  was  \ 


Filt.I 


that  the  monster  is  Thetis  herself,  and  not  a  sea  beast  who  gives 
her  his  aid.  The  extensive  use  of  colours,  including  white,  blue, 
green  and  gilding,  is  remarkable. 

Table-case   D.      Cups   (hytikes)   by  tnast«rs  of   the    group    of 


Euphronias  {see  p.  230),  in  part  fligned,  and  in  part  attributed  to 
the  group  on  grounds  of  style.  (For  the  only  work  by  Euphronios 
himself,  see  Case  J.) 
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SiKned  bv  Duris.  The  two  hylllea  m  this  case,  E  39  (athletic 
scenes),  E  41)  (Iwnquet  scenes),  are  signed  by  Duris.  The  hglix 
E  •'iO,  though  not  signed,  appears  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  same 
painter.  Compare  the  back  view  of  a  banqueter  shown  in  E  49. 
Above  is  a  wine-cooler  (pnycter),  E  768,  with  fantastic  revels  of 
Seileni,  also  by  DurLs.     (For  another  vase  of  Duris,  see  Case  J.) 

Signed  by  Chachrylion.  E  40.  The  position  of  ChachrylioD 
as  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  group  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  still  uses  freely  the  incised  liueK  of  the  black-figure  style. 
(For  another  vase  of  Chachrylion,  see  Case  J.) 

Tlie  kylikeg  £  64,  E  70  have  scenes  of  Symposia,  and  Hingular 
bands  with  the  bootfl  and  ttome  of  the  vases  of  the  banqueters.  Tlie 
interior  of  E  70  (fig.  115)  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  kglix  might 
itself  be  used  in  the  game  of  Collabog,  which  consisted  in  aiming  the 
dregs  of  wine  from  the  kyli.r:  at  a  mark  (cf.  F  273  in  Fourth  Vase 
Room,  Case  72). 

Al>ove  this  case  are  the  psi/cler  by  Duris,  E  768,  already 
mentioned,  and  another  (E  767)  of  the  eame  fomt,  also  with  a  scene 
of  re\el. 

Pedestal  4.  Hydri'a,  signed  by  the  later  Athenian  artist, 
Meidiaa.  Remarkable  for  fine  pre«ervatiou,  elaborate  drawing, 
and  rich  compositions.  Subjects  :  (Above)  Castor  and  Pollux, 
carrying  away  their  brides,  the  daughters  of  Leukippoe.  Pollux 
(Polydeuk(t)eH)  has  placed  Helera  in  his  chariot,  and  Cast«r  is 
seizing  EriphylJ,  while  Chrysippos  holds  his  chariot.  The  seat«d 
fignreJj  in  the  foreground  are  inscribed  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  and 
the  figure  on  the  right  is  called  Peitho,  that  is,  Amorous  Persuasion. 
A  comparison,  however,  with  older  representations  of  the  same 
subject  shows  that  the  figures  were  originally  Leukippcn  and 
terrified  maidens,  one  of  whom  takee  refuge  at  an  altar.  We  have 
here  an  example  of  the  declining  importance  attached  to  mytho- 
logical accuracy  in  the  later  Attic  work.  The  signature  (MtiSiat 
l-roiTjatv),  which,  like  the  other  inscriptions,  is  only  faintly  visible,  is 
immediately  below  the  palmette  band  round  the  neck. 

The  lower  frieze  falls  into  two  main  groups,  the  divisions  being 
under  the  side  handles.  1 .  Heracles  in  the  garden  of  the  H&sperides. 
2.  Athenian  tribal  heroes  and  others. 

Table-case  E.  Kyliies,  for  the  most  part  unsigned,  by  the  later 
masters  of  the  fine  period  of  Attic  painting. 

Above  is  a  fine  bowl  (rotyle),  E  140,  by  Hieron  (see  230), 
representing  the  sending  forth  of  Triptolemos  with  the  divine  gift 
of  wheat.  Triptolemos  is  seated  in  his  winged  chariot  between 
Deineter  and  Persephone,,  and  is  about  to  receive  wine  for  a  libation 
from  the  latter.  Behind  Persephon6  is  the  local  nymph  Eleusis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vase  are  deities  less  nearly  connected  with 
the  event.  In  the  severely  restrained  and  somewhat  conventional 
drawing  of  this  beautiful  vase  there  is  a  distinct  return  to  the 
archaic  nianner.  The  elaboratelv  decorated  robe  of  Deraef«r,  with 
its  bands  of  figures,  birds  and  beasts,  recalls  the  Panathenaic  peplos 
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prepared  by  Atheciiin  maideas  for  the  image  of  Athen6  (compare 
p.  Sfl). 

Above  Case  E  are  niso  twa  vasea,  E  284  (subject,  preparations 
for  a  sacrifice  and  dedicattoo  of  tripodK),  and  a  jar  {gtamnof)  acquired 
in  1898  from  the  TyszkiewicB  collection  (subject,  Heracle*i  and  a 
Centaur).  Both  are  signed  by  an  artist  PolygnotOS,  who  must 
not,  however,  be  confused  with  the  great  painter  thus  named. 

Tablecaae  P.  Athenian  vases  painted  in  outline  on  a  white 
groand  (compare  alxive,  p.  231).     In  the  table-ca.se  the  varies  are 


Fig.  110.— White  AlhCDiui  leki/'lii. 

all  lekythi  for  use  at  the  toiubs.  Among  tliein  the  following  are 
CMpeeially  noteworthy : — 

1>  C2  (Jig.  IIG).  The  formal  laying  out  of  the  iKxIy  of  a  dead 
youth.  Three  figures  stand  round  making  gt^sturca  of  grief.  From 
Kretria,  whither  tliis  va^e  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  supposed 
to  ha\'e  b«>n  eK]iort«l  from  Athena, 

D  57  (fig.  1 1  fi).  A  woman  seated  in  a  chair — very  finely  drawn — 
and  a  eomjianion  with  an  ointment  bottle.     From  Eretrin. 

D.')4(fig.  llfi).  Twoyouthsstandingat  a  tomb.  A  little  winged 
shade  is  xeen  flitting  near  the  tomb. 

D  61.  Charon,  who  han  pushed  hi^'boat  to  the  bank  among  the 
rewls,  conversing  with  a  girl. 

In  the  shades  above  are  large  lekylhi  and  other  select  speciinens 
of  white  ware.     Among  them  are  (in  the  near  Nha*lo) ; — 

D  56.  Two  youths  at  a  tomb,  one  <if  whom  plays  on  a  lyrt!. 
Within  the  tomb,  or  jwrhajw  on  its  lower  step,  are  several  v«.ses,  a 
lyre,  and  a.  wreath.      From  Eretria.     - 
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Tn  the  central  shade : — - 

D  2.  Cup,  with  Aphrodite  riding  on  the  flying  swan  (or  perhsps 
rather  a  goooe),  with  a  curling  tendril  and  6owers  in  her  hand.  The 
drawing  is  executed  with  great  refinement  and  precision. 

Cup  (D  4),  with  the  same  white  decoration  as  the  foregoing, 
but  of  an  earlier  and  more  severe  style  of  drawing.  Athen^  and 
HephaestoH  are  decking  out  the  newly-made  Pandora  (here  called  in 
the  inscription  Anesidora). 

In  the  further  shade  ;— 

1>70,  D71.  Large  ieiyiftt,  with  moumere  at  A  tomb.  Remarkable 
for  the  rich  polychrome  effects  in  black,  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 


rig.  117.— Loto,  Apollo,  *ai  Artoml*.    E  tit. 

D  58.  A  beautiful  representation  of  a  young  warrior  being  laid 
in  the  tomb  by  Death  and  Sleep  (Thanatos  and  Hypnos).  The 
mythical  prototype  of  the  scene  is  in  the  Hiad  (xvi.),  where  Sleep 
and  Death  carry  Sarpedon  to  Lycia  for  burial  {cf.  the  vase  of 
Famphaios,  £  12,  fig.  113);  but,  as  used  on  a  sepulchral  lekyCkos, 
the  subject  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  general  allegorical  significance 
(cf,  D  39,  in  another  shade). 

Pedestal  &.  A  bowl  (Ubet)  in  fine  condition,  with  scenes  of 
combat  between  Amazons  and  Attic  heroes.  This  vase,  which  was 
at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  Samuel  Rogers,  was  acquired  at  the 
sale  of  the  Forman  collection  in  1899. 
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Staodard-cose  O.  This  case  contains  red-figure  vases  of  the 
early  fine  style.  The  subjects  are  mainly  mythological.  Among 
them,  E  440  has  a  curious  representation  of  the  Ship  of  Odysseus 
passing  the  Sirens.  Odysseus  is  bound  to  the  mast  and  rowed  past 
the  Sirens,  two  of  whom  are  perched  on  rock.s,  while  the  third  throws 
herself  down. 

Pedestal  6,  Sbaudard-case  H.  T^rge  amphorae,  etc.,  in  the 
severe  style,  mainly  with  mythological  subjectt*.   .See,  for  example. 


Kg.  118.— MoiiyKM,  UMDUlt,  uiil  Pentheui  (7).    E  T76. 

the  lar^'e  amphora  E  '2aG  (fig.  117),  with  Apollo  standing,  playing  the 
lyre,  between  his  mother,  Letxi,  and  his  sister,  Artemis. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Case  H  are  several  very  choice  vases  of  the 
later  Attic  school,  showing  the  elaborate  drawing,  rich  ornamen- 
tation with  gilding,  ett;.,  and  fanciful  compositions,  which  we  have 
already  seen  on  the  vase  of  Meidias  (Pedestal  4). 

See,  for  esampte,  the  circular  casket  (or  py^ifi)  E  775.  On  the 
cover  (fig,  118)  the  Theban  Pentheus  (!)  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
frenzied  Maenads  in  the  pretence  of  Dionysos.  Round  the  sides  of 
the  cover  two  winged  Cupids  are  yoked  to  the  car  of  Aphrodite. 

See  also  the  tine  drawing  and  decoration  of  E  693,  a  noted 
aryballos  with  a  Dionysiac  (1)  procession,  in  which  the  chief  figure, 
probably  Diony.sos,  rides  on  a  Bactrian  camel ;  and  of  E  698,  with 
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KudaimoDia  and  other  personifications,  finely  drawn  in  the  style  of 
Meidias. 

Standard-cane  J.  The  upper  shelf  is  occupied  by  select  kg}ike», 
all  of  then)  choice  and  important  examples.  BegituiiDg  from  the 
gangway:  - 

The  kylix  E  3S  is  sipied  by  Python,  as  potter,  and  Epictetos, 
as  artist.  The  principal  scene  shows  Heracles  slaying  Busiria,  a 
mythical  king  of  Egypt  who  practised  human  sacrifice  if  strangers 
came  to  his  shores. 

E  41,  signed  by  Chachrylion,  shows  Theeeus  meeting  Ariadne, 
and  Theseus  e«rrying  off  Antiope. 

E44  is  a  well-known  work  of  Euphronios.  In  the  interior  a 
man  and  hetaera  converse.  The  most  interesting  of  the  external 
scenes  shows  Heracles  bringing  the  boar  of  Grymanthos  to  his  task- 
master, Eurystlieus,  The  latter  takes  refuge  in  a  great  earthenware 
jar,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  while  Heraclee  is  about  to  hurl  the 
body  of  the  beast  upon  him. 

E  48.  One  of  tlie  chief  works  of  Duris  (of.  p.  230).  Interior : 
ThcReus  killing  the  Minotaur.     Exterior :  Labours  of  Theseus. 

E  Co.  Signed  by  Brygos,  Interior ;  seated  warrior  and 
woman.  Exterior :  drawings  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  vigour, 
and  also  for  their  finish,  (a)  Iris,  the  divine  messenger,  is  seized 
by  Seileni  of  the  following  of  Dionysos,  who  stands  watching. 
(h)  Hera  is  threatened  by  a  mob  of  Seileni,  and  protected  by  Hermes 
and  Heracles. 

E  61.     Kylix  by  Hleron. 

E  6B.     KyttJ-,  with  symposium  scenes. 

The  lower  part  of  Case  J  contains  a  series  of  select  vases  of  fine 
style.  See  especially  E  466,  Crater.  Symbolical  representation  of 
the  successive  evente  of  sunrise— namely,  the  moon  setting  behind 
a  hill ;  Cephaios  pursued  by  Aurora  the  Dawn  ;  the  stars  plunging 
out  of  sight ;  the  sun  rising  in  bis  full  glory. 

Pedestal  8.  E  469,  Crater,  in  a  highly  ornate  style.  The 
principal  subject  is  a  Battle  of  Gods  and  Giants.  Pive  pairs  of 
combatants  are  fairly  preserved,  the  gods  being  Dionysos,  Athene, 
Zeus,  Hera,  and  Apollo,  There  are  also  traces  of  a  missing  pair, 
probably  including  Artemis.  On  the  neck  are,  ohv. :  the  mission  of 
Triptolemos  ;  rev. ;  a  victorious  lyre-player,  in  festal  robe,  standing 
on  the  musicians'  platform,  and  greeted  by  two  Victories. 

Table-case  K.  Bed-figure  lekylhi,  tnainly  from  Sicily.  In  form 
they  resemble  the  white  Athenian  lekythi,  but  the  subjects  are  taken 
largely  from  mythology  or  from  life,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
they  can  he  definitely  connected  with  the  tomb. 

Above  this  case  in  shades  are  :— 

E  84.  KijU^r,  with  the  series  of  the  labours  of  Theeeus.  The 
-nterior  has  a  band  round  the  central  medallion,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  and  by  a  curious  caprice  the  artist  has  placed  the 
same  groups  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  outside  of  the  vase. 
Sometimes  the  figure  i.i  repeated  as  if  it  were  seen  through  glass, 
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and  Rometimes  (as  with  Theseus  attacking  the  sow)  we  see  one  side 
of  his  body  on  the  interior,  and  the  opposite  side  on  the  exterior. 

Select  drinking-cups  and  rhytoiu  (drinking  horns)  modelled  in 
peculiar  forms.     Among  them  are  : — ■ 

E  7H6  (£g.  119),  Bhglon,  modelled  in  the  form  of  a  Satyr's  head 
and  a  Maenad's,  placed  back  to  back. 

E  785.  Seilenos,  seated,  supporting  a  horn,  with  a  Anely  drawn 
procession  of  deities.  The  height  of  the  horn  has  been  reduced  in 
such  a  way  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  lost. 

A  pair  of  leii/lki  shows,  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  Love  flying  with 
a  gift,  and  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  the  recipient  examining 
the  gift. 

[We  turn  to  the  wall-casefi  round  the  room.] 

The  vasee  in  the  wall-cases  are  arranged,  generally  speaking,  so 
that  the  older  Attic  red-figured  vases  occupy  the  Cases  1-10,  nearest 
to  the  Second  Vase  Room.  The  adjoining 
blocks,  11-16  and  55-60,  are  of  a  more 
transitional  class,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
and  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  B.C. 
The  two  projecting  central  blocks,  17-24 
and  47-54,  contain  Athenian  vases  of  the 
finest  style,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  cases  at  the  South 
end  of  the  room,  Nob.  25-46,  contain 
various  groups  of  vases  showing  later 
developments  of  the  Attic  style. 

The  wall-cases  round  the  Third  Vase 
Room  contain  a  great  number  of  note- 
worthy vases,  and  it  must  suttice  t«  call 

attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  interesting        Y]g.  ii«.— AAvton,   E  Tse. 
specimens. 

Cases  1-5.  Early  examples  of  amphorae  and  hgdriae,  carrying 
on  the  tradition  of  the  panel  decoration  shown  in  the  Second  Vase 
Room.  Cases  6-10,  vases  for  the  most  part  of  a  smaller  size,  in 
the  early  red-figure  style. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  group  the  faces  are  nearly 
always  in  profile.  The  giant  in  E  165  (Case  2)  aud  the  Victory  in 
E  513  (Case  4)  are  rare  exceptions.  The  eye  is  generally  a  round 
pupil,  in  a  full-face  eye.  The  drapery  consists  largely  of  straight 
parallel  lines. 

Cases  11-16.  In  the  upper  shelves  are  a  series  of  small  kylikes, 
of  transitional  period,  and  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  in 
the  table-cases,  etc.,  only  not  signed.  In  Caae  15,  E  86  shows  a 
curious  subject  of  a  shoemaker,  in  his  workshop,  cutting  a  piece  of 
leather. 

In  the  transitional  vases  the  eyeball  begins  to  be  drawn  in 
profile ;    the  face  is  seldom   shown  otherwise  than  in  full  profile. 
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The  treatment  of  the  drftperj  becomes  more  varied,  and  there  b  & 
greater  play  of  fold. 

Cases  17-24.  Vaees  of  the  finest  period,  of  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  E  453  (Case  17),  a  banquet  scene,  is  finely  drawn 
and  in  admirable  preservation.  E  316  (Case  20)  has  another 
attempted  full  face.  E  196  (Case  23)  has  a  rude  attempt  at  a 
three-<]uart«r  face.  Towards  the  finest  period,  represented  by  this 
group,  the  stifi*  parallel  linee  hardly  occur  on  the  drapery,  which, 
eien  when  treat^  ae  falling  in  straight  folds,  is  handled  with  more 
feeling  for  texture.  The  profile  face  continues  predominant,  and  the 
eyeball  ia  at  length  shown  completely  in  profile. 

Cases  25,  26.  Vases  of  polychrome  ware  associated  with  the 
Attic  red-figure  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  There 
is  a  free  use  of  white,  together  with  a  more  sparing  use  of  blue,  red 
and  green.  Accessory  omameats  are  added  in  relief,  with  clay 
made  into  a  paste,  and  are  usually  gilded,  though  in  many  cases  the 
gilding  is  lost.  The  white  forms  a  foundation  for  further  line 
drawing.  In  this  group,  with  the  increasing  use  of  white,  there 
is  a  diminutioa  in  scale,  and  an  increasing  triviality  in  the  themes. 
Young  children,  or  Cupids  at  play,  become  a  favourite  subject. 

Cases  27-30.  Greek  vases  of  various  wares,  for  the  most  part 
excavated  in  the  Cyrenaica,  especially  at  Teucheira  (near  Benghazi 
in  African  Tripoli),  by  tlie  late  Mr.  George  Dennis.  The  red-figure 
vases  are  probably  of  Athenian  fabric  (of  a  comparatively  late 
period)  and  exported  from  Athens,  The  style  is  florid,  the  drapery 
is  drawn  with  complete  freedom,  the  use  of  the  three-quarter  face 
occurs,  and  whites  and  blues  are  used  freely  to  heighten  the  efiects. 

Cases  31—35.  Red-figure  vases  from  the  tombn  of  Cameiros  in 
Rhodes,  which  also  appear  to  be  of  Athenian  fabric.  Among  the 
interesting  subjects  are ; — 

E  372  (Case  33),  Athene  finds  the  boy  Erichthonioe  looking 
out  of  his  basket,  which  had  been  opened  against  her  commands, 
by  the  daughters  of  Cecrops. 

Case  36.  A  vase,  ac<iu)red  in  1898,  from  the  Tyszliiewicz 
collection.  A  winner  in  a  torch  race  stands  at  an  altar,  where  he 
is  crowned  with  a  fillet  by  Victory.  Two  other  torch-runners  are 
also  seen.  The  subject  may  be  compared  with  the  reliefs  in  the 
Phigaleian  Room  (see  above,  p.  62).  Signed  round  the  foot  in 
unusually  bold  letters  by  Niklas,  son  of  Hermocles  of  Anaphlystos. 

Below,  a  recently  acquired  vase  offers  an  example  of  a  curious 
detail  in  technique.  The  three  winged  figures  have  no  internal 
drawing,  since  the  lines  were  superimposed  on  a  white  layer,  now 
lost.     Compare  E  244  in  Case  39. 

Cases  37-40.  Athenian  vases  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  in  a  free  but  careless  style.  There  is  a  free  use  of  whites,  and 
hasty  drawing. 

Cases  41,  42.  White  Athenian  lekythi,  and  other  vaeee. 
(Compare  the  adjoining  Table-case  F.)  The  lekylhot  with  an  armed 
warrior,  in  Cose  41,  is  in  efiect  a  transition  from  the  black-figure 
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style.     The  flesh  is  executed 
VHfies,  while  the  drapery  and 


light   ground.      Tlio  jug  D   14    (with    Athen^   pouring    wine  for 
HerncleH)  i.s  remarkalilc  for  its  fine  and  [Ielictit«  drawing. 

Cawia  43,  44.      Athenian   vaseM,  moulded  in  variouH  Hhapox, 
sui^li  aH  heads  ur  busto,  double  heads,  headu  of  birds  aiid  aniuiaiR, 

_,  K  2 
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crabs'  claws,  and  the  like.  The  vases  are  moulded,  and  in  part 
brilliantly  coloured  with  red  and  other  colours,  while  parts  are  in 
the  normal  red-iigure  style  of  decoration. 

Cases  45,  46.  Later  vaaes  of  the  fine  style,  for  the  most  part 
of  a  small  size,  and  with  tine  aud  pure  drawing. 

Gases  47-64.  The  projecting  canee  contain  examples  of  the 
finest  style,  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  corresponding  to 
those  on  the  opiKwite  side  of  the  room.  All  the  vases  in  these  cases 
deserve  study.     The  following  may  be  noted  as  s[>ecially  interesting. 

Case  47.  E  460,  Craler.  A  lyre-player,  or  perhaps  a  poet^ 
laureate,  in  the  presence  of  Athene,  a  judge,  and  two  Victories. 
This  design  has  been  made  familiar  as  the  basis  of  the  '  Apotheosis 
of  Homer '  relief  by  Flaxman  and  Wedgwood.  (An  example  may 
be  seen  on  a  '  Pegasus  Vase '  in  the  Ceramic  Room.) 

Case  48.  E  492,  Grater.  The  subject  is  Hermes  confiding  the 
infant  god  Dionvsiw  to  the  care  of  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa. 

Case  49.  E  182.  The  birth  of  Erichthonios.  The  earth 
goddess,  Gaia,  half  emerging  from  the  ground,  holds  up  the  earth- 
l>orn  child  to  Athene,  who  receives  him  into  a  mantle  which  she 
stretches  out  with  both  hands, 

E  447,  Slamnoi.  Seilenos  a  prisoner  before  Midas.  This  is  a 
sulmequent  incident  in  the  st«ry  of  the  capture  of  Seilenos 
mentioned  above  (p.  216). 

Case  50.,  E  271,  Amphora.  Mousaios  between  Terpsichore  and 
Melousa. 

Ca,se  51.  Slamnog  from  the  Morrison  collection.  This  vase, 
remarkable  im  account  of  its  admirable  condition,  has  a  scene  of 
combat  between  a  horseman  and  a  foot  soldier,  aided  by  an  unarmed 

Case  52.  E  410,  PeliJce.  Birth  of  Athenfe  (Fig.  120,  cf.  pp. 
24,  219).  As  in  the  black-figure  va.ses,  Athene  is  a  doll-like  figure 
springing  from  tJie  head  of  liens.  The  principal  attendant  figures 
are,  on  each  side,  Hepha&stos  and  Eileithyia,  while  beyond  are 
Arteiiiia,  Poseidon,  Victory,  and  others. 

Cases  55-60.  Transitional  vases,  between  the  early,  severe 
red-figured  group  and  the  vases  of  the  finest  style. 

Case  59.  E  178,  Hydria.  An  interesting  rendering  of  the 
Judguient  of  Paris. 
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THE    FOURTH    VASE    ROOM.* 

SUBJECT :~THE  TiKCLINR  OF  GBEEK  VASE  PAINTING  : 
LATER  POTTERY. 

IfiTHODUCTION  TO   THB    LaTHK   RkD-FkjIIRE    VaSKS. 

The  vases  exhiliitetl  in  this  room  illustrate  the  later  developments 
of  Greek  vase  paintiuf;  in  \'arioufi  direttiona.  A  large  part  of  the  room 
is  taken  up  with  the  later  red -figui-e  vases,  produced  for  the  most 
part  in  South  Italy,  but  it  also  contains  various  inde^Minilent  groups. 

The  survival  of  the  blaek-figuro  style  can  still  be  traiwl  in  the 
series  of  eleven  Panatbenaic  amphorae,  exhibited  on  cases  and 
[lodestala  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Room  (see  below). 

Among  the  later  red-figure  vases,  as  illustrated  in  thw  room,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  white  and  purple  onee  more  comas 
into  favour.  Itt;  re- introduction  was  begun  in  the  later  xVthenian 
va«ea,  and  it  is  now  more  extensively  used  by  the  Italian  painters. 
The  drawing  bei'onies  weak  and  Ioono,  but  at  the  same  time  thei'e  is 
a  great  facility  in  the  rendering  of  all  positions  of  the  figure.  As 
regards  tho  choice  of  subjects,  myths  of  the  gods  and  heroic  legends 
are  no  longer  predominant.  Where  they  occur  they  often  illustrate 
some  special  literary  version  of  the  legend,  and  not  the  traditional 
type  current  among  the  artists.  In  general,  the  subjectfi  chosen 
become  more  trivial.  In  particular,  a  woman  at  her  teilet, 
surrounded  by  efieminate  Erotes,  is  repeated  again  and  again. 
Other  scenes  are  connected  with  funeral  rites,  with  the  bamjuet, 
and  not  unfretiuently  with  the  comic  stage.  The  red-Agure  vases  in 
this  room  proliably  belong  te  the  fourth  and  early  part  of  the  third 
centuries  B.C.  The  practice  of  red-figure  painting  is  supposed  to 
have  bocome  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

Artists'  signatures  are  rare  in  the  later  periods,  and  the  only 
signwl  vases  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Kooni  are  the  following : — 


«,„..„  v,„. 

»..,.. 

,  FlIUKTI 
1     RlHlH, 

'!i*R.^                             3CBJircTB,    Etc. 

KiTToa 

Ampliora 

D    . 

,  Pftimthenaic™flo;(<()Atbeno; 
.     .   1      figures  of  Triptolemos ;  (b) 

Python  11. 

1'  H!)       .       . 

Crater   . 

i«. 

.   ;  («)   Alcmcna ;    {b)   Dionysiao 

STATIUfi  (?) 

P  5'J4       .      . 

Cuutharos 

■  32   . 

*  The  vason  in  tbis  room  (clEisses  F  and  Q)  are  described  in  tbe  Catalogue 
uf  Vases,  Vol.  IV.,  1896  (I6s.).  Tba  Roman  provincial  wares  are  described 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Roman  Pottery.  1908  (£2) ;  and  tbe  lamps  in  the  (forth- 
coming)  Catalogue  of  hampa,  all  by  H.  B.  Walters.  The  Catalogues  can  be 
borrowed  from  tbe  commieaLODaire.  (The  vaseH  in  class  B  are  described  in 
Vol.  ir.  of  the  Catalogue  of  Vases.) 
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The  use  of  the  kalot-aame  is  CDtirely  abandoned. 

The  principal  groups  of  vases  in  thin  room  have  been  classed  as 
follows,  the  classification  being  mainly  based  on  the  districts  id 
which  tho  difierent  groups  are  most  frequently  discovered.  From 
the  class-letter  and  numl>er  on  a  vase  it  may  easily  be  ascertained  tu 
which  group  it  is  assigned  : — 

B.      Black-Rgure     (Panathenaic)    vases,    further     described 

P.     Later  red-figure  vases,  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

(1)  T  1-148.  Vases  of  Athenian  style,  produced  either  at 
Athens,  or  in  South  Italy,  in  close  adherence  to  Athenian  models. 

(2)  F  149-156.  Vases  in  style  of  Assteas.  See  the  vase  of 
Python  (Pedestal  1,  below). 

(3)  F  167-187.  Vases  in  Lncanian  style.  These  are  red- 
figure  vafies,  not  far  removed  from  the  direct  imitations  of  Athenian 
ware,  though  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  florid  decoration  of 
the  following  clas.s<ss,  with  whit«  and  yellow  accessories,  used  rather 
s[«iringly.     The  heads  are  often  large,  and  the  eyes  staring. 

(4)  F  188-268.  Vases  in  Campanian  style.  The  colour 
of  the  clay  is  marktMlly  pale,  and  often  approaches  to  drab.  Red, 
however,  is  freely  used,  sometimes  with  the  intention  of  colouring 
the  ground  to  the  normal  tint,  and  sometimes  a.^  a  local  colour. 
White  is  also  used  with  great  freedom.  The  execution  is  usually 
rough  and  hasty,  and  the  subjects  are  of  little  interest.  (See  helow, 
Cases  14-23.) 

(5)  P  269-477.  Vases  in  the  style  of  Apulia.  To  this  class 
belong  most  of  the  large  and  floridly  decorated  vases  in  this  Room. 
The  decoration  is  usually  very  copious,  and  the  whole  of  the  field  is 
covered.  Elaborate  architectural  structures,  such  as  the  cent-ral 
toml«  on  the  sepulchral  vases,  often  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
subject.  There  in  a  free  use  of  white,  and  much  drawing  with 
yellow  washes  upon  the  whites. 

The  remainder  of  the  wares  in  this  room,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  black  glazed  vases  variously  decorated,  and  wares  of  the 
Roman  period,  are  described  as  they  occur,  below. 

We  turn  first  to  the  group  of  Panathenaic  Vaaea,  referred 
to  above,    which   are   in   Standard-cases   B   and    D,  and   are    the 

following ; — 


BG04  . 

BC05  . 

BCOC  . 
B607  . 


PolyzeloB,  367  B.C. 
Undated  .      .      . 
Undated   . 
Undated   . 
PythodeloB,  336  B 


Teucheira  . 
Teucheira  . 
Teiicheira  . 
Tfiicheira  . 
Cervetri 


Wreatlera. 

Athletes  exercising. 
Four-borae  chariot. 
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vabk. 

PjthodeloB.  336  n.c. 
Nicocrates,  333  B.C.. 
NiketeB,  332  n.c.       . 
EuthyocitOH,  328  b.c. 
Uninsoribed   .     .      . 
Undated   .... 

Flick. 

Cervatri  '   .     . 
Benghazi    .     . 
Capua   .     .     . 
Teucheira  .     . 
Teucheira  .     . 
Bonghaa    .      . 

E.V.™ 

B  eofl  .    .    . 

B60<)  .     .      . 
B  610  .     .      . 
B611  .     .      . 

B612  .     .      . 
1908,  2-17,  1  . 

Armed  Footrace. 

Runnere. 

Boiers. 

Runners. 

Bosew. 

Javelin-tbcowing  on 

Tbexe  vases,  wbich  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  224)  as 
prizes  woa  at  the  games  ia  Athens,  were  taken  by  tbe  winners  to 
their  homes  in  Cyrenaica,  Capua,  or  Cervetri,  where  they  have  been 
found.  On  one  side  of  tbe  vaae  the  design  is  always  a  figure  of  Athene 
drawn  in  what  is  called  an  archaistic  manner,  imitative  of  true 
archaic  drawing  ;  but  on  the  other  Fide  of  the  vase  the  artist  was 
free  to  design  in  tbe  manner  natural  to  him  and  bis  day,  except 
only  that  he  was  re»iuired,  by  custom,  to  retain 
tbe  black  figures  on  a  red  ground.  These  designs, 
being  exactly  dated,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
name  of  tbe  Athenian  archon,  furnish  a  standard 
by  which  the  vase  paintings  of  the  fourth  century 
may  be  judged.  While  tbe  vase  in  its  general 
character  adheree  to  tbe  oni^ient  ty[>e,  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  shape,  which  becomes  tall 
and  slender.     (Compare  fig.  121  with  Rg.  113.) 

On  tbe  shield  of  Athene  on  B  605  is  a 
representation  of  the  sculptural  group  of  the 
two  Athenian  tyrannicides,  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton.  The  original  group  by  Ant^nor 
was  carried  off  from  Athens  by  Xerxes,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  restored  long  afterwards.  ItR 
place  was  taken  by  a  new  group,  the  work  of 
Kritios  and  Nesiotee,  of  which  copies  are  preserved  to  us  in  two 
statues  at  Naples  (cf.  p.  99),  and  on  various  coins  and  reliefs. 
B  604  is  signed  by  tbe  artist  Klttoa.  Tbe  embroidery  on  tbe  robe 
of  Athene  is  especially  rich  on  B  606. 

In  addition  to  ttie  Paoatheuaic  vases  above  described,  tbe 
following  objects  on  table-cases  and  pedestals  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  deserve  mention  : —  ' 

Standard-case  A.     Vases  from  Southern  Italy. 

Pedestal  1.  F  149,  Crater,  signed  by  the  artist  Python,  who  is 
not  otherwise  known,  but  who  appears  to  have  been  of  tbe  school  of 
Assteas,  a  well-known  painter,  perhaps  of  Faestum.  Alcmena,  the 
mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus,  appeals  to  Zeus  to  save  her  from  the 
fire  which  is  being  kindled  by  her  husband  Amphitryon  and  bis 
friend  Antenor.  Zeus  has  burled  two  thunderbolts  at  the  torches, 
while  copious  rain  falls  from  a  rainbow  and  from  tbe  pitchers  of  the 
Hyades  (rain  goddesses). 


aaa  (later  ihipe). 
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An  adjoining  vase  (F  193  in  Case  15)  presents  the  same  subject 
in  an  abbreviated  form. 

tJtandard-caae  B.     See  above,  the  Panathenaic  vasee. 

Tablo-caae  G.  Vaaes  of  a  late  period,  witb  subjects  moulded  in 
relief.     A  few  are  in  the  sbapen  of  men  and  animals. 

Two  cujw  (G  121,  122)  have  for  their  medallion  ornaments 
impreHsions  of  Syracusan  decadrachms,  with  the  head  of  Persephone. 
One  of  them  (G  121)  has  an  impression  of  the  coin  signed  by  the 
engraver  Euainetos.  This  artist  was  working  near  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  the  \ase,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  a  silver 
vase,  with  an  inset  silver  coin,  may  be  more  than  a  century  later. 

Standard-case  D.     See  above,  the  Panathenaic  vases. 

Pedestal  8.  F  277,  Crater.  On  one  side  Hadee,  or  Pluto. 
carries  off  Persephone  in  his  chariot.  Hermes,  as  usual,  runs 
beside  the  chariot,  and  Hecate  lights  the  way  with  a  torch.  Un 
the  other  side  ia  a  combat  of  Centaurs  and  Lapiths. 

Standard-case  E  contains  specimens  of  black  ware  (cf.  below, 
Wall-cases  24-29,  32-36).  In  the  middle  are  two  fine  craters, 
richly  decorated  with  gilding  as  relief.  One  of  them  has  an 
imitation  of  gold  necklaces,  not  unlike  some  of  those  in  the  Gold 
Ornament  Room,  hung  from  handle  to  handle.  Beneath  each 
handle  is  an  imitation  of  a  large  gold  earring. 

Table-case  P  contains  a  selection  of  terracotta  lamps  of  the 
Roman  period  (see  below). 

In  the  shade  above  is  a  selection  of  objects  in  glazed-enamel  and 
faience  ware,  mainly  of  the  Roman  period.  See  a  remarkable  piece 
of  glazed  ware,  with  Eros  riding  on  a  goose. 

Pedestal  9.  A  vase  with  the  subject  of  Polyniestor,  blinded, 
and  groping  his  way  (Euripides,  Heeaba,  1035,  eto.).  According  to 
the  drama,  he  was  enticed  with  his  children  into  the  t«nt  of  the 
captive  Trojan  women  by  Hecuba.  He  was  there  blinded,  and  his 
children  were  slain  as  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Polydorus,  child 
of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  On  the  left  of 
Polymestor  is  Agamemnon,  with  an  att«ndant ;  oD  the  right, 
Hecuba,  with  a  Trojan  woman. 

Pedestal  10.  F  279,  Crater.  The  death  of  Hippolytos.  The 
bull,  which  was  sent  up  from  the  sea  by  Poseidon  to  terrify  the 
horses,  is  seen  half  emerged  in  the  front. 

Pedestal  11,  F  271,  Crater.  Lycurgos,  king  of  the  Edones,  is 
smitten  with  mAdness  for  rejecting  the  gifts  of  Dionysoe,  and  slays  his 
family.  He  is  here  seen  engaged  in  the  slaughter,  at  the  prompting 
of  Madness  (Lys-sa),  who  flies  down  towards  him.  Various  gods  are 
seen  above  as  spectators. 

Table-case  Q.  Vases  in  black  (or  sometimes  red)  ware,  with 
designs  and  ornaments  moulded  in  relief.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Arretine  ware,  in  Oases  39,  40. 
Many  of  these  vases  are  in  the  form  of  atki  (wine-skins),  so  called 
from  an  approximate  resemblance  of  some  of  the  earliest  forms  to 
a  skin  bottle,  although  the  term  is  now  used  with  a  more  general 
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significance  for  such  sniftll  spouted  vaseN  as  may  be  seen  in  tbiH  case 
(fig.  122).  The  aaki  (also  known  as  yuHt)  usually  have  a  medallion 
subject  in  relief,  eithur  a  head  or  a  simple  uiythulo^^cal  subject. 

The  hemispherical  bowls  with  im- 
pressed reliefs  are  commonly  known 
as  '  Megariau '  bowls.    Tiie  name  was 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  several  , 
mples    were    found    at    Megara. 
ire  is,  however,  no  reaaon  to  think 
that  Megara  was  the  place  of  nmnu- 
facture.    One  group,  which  are  some- 
times  called  '  Homeric '  cups,    since 
the  subjects  of  the  reliefs  are  bivsed 
on  the  epic  cycles,  is  found  prwlominantly  in  Boeotia. 

Among  the  other  objects  in  this  caae  umy  be  noticed  a  bowl 
(G  104,  fig.  123)  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  J'hoenUtae 
of  Euripides,  identified  by  inscriptions  upon  it.  The  fragment 
G  105  also  illustrates  a  scene  from  that  drama.  Oedipus  is  seen 
stooping  forward  with  hand  extended.  The  inscription  runs 
'  Oedipus  bids  lead  him  t«  the  body  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and 
those  of  his  children.'  Several  examples  with  Latin  inscriptions 
appear  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

A  bowl  in  this  case,  G  118  (compare  the  replica,  G  119),  with 
a  design  of  Heracles,  and  various  deities  driving  chariots,  has  ali-eady 
been  referred  t«  on  p.  138.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  same 
design  is  used  for  pottery  and  for  a  silver  bowl. 

In  the  centre  of  the  case  is  a  selection  of  Greek  lamjm,  showing 
different  types,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second  centuries  u,c. 

Pedestal  12.      F  ^78,   Crater.      Very  large  and  with  c-opious 
florid  decorations.     The  principal  subject*  are  scenes  connectwl  with 
the  taking  of  Troy.     Aboi'e,  Ajax  is  seizing  Cassandra  at  the  foot 
of    the   statue    of    Atheni>,    and 
MenelaoH  is  about  to  seize  Helen 
at  the  statue  of  Aphrodite.     Below 
are  Priam  being  slain  by  Neopto- 
lemoH,  and  Hecuba  (?)  attacked  by 
a  Ui-eek  warrior  and  defended  by 
an  Amazon-like  Trojan. 

Pedestal  13.  F  ICO,  Crater, 
also  representing  the  taking  of 
Troy.  Ajax  seizes  Cassandra  at 
the  altar  of  AthenB.  _  „.„_,„,, 

Ti    I      .    I    1 .1        11   itwa     i~i     .  y^S.  Ilia.— So-ialleil  MeiarliiD  Buwl,  fruni 

Pedestal  14.     F  272,  Crater.       "^  Thebc«.   ojw. 

Above,  scene  from   the  story  of 

Phaedra.  The  love-sick  Phaedra  is  seated,  and  approached  by  Eros. 
The  remaining  figures  include  the  nurse,  an  old  pedagogue,  and 
various  attendants.  Below,  Theseus  and  Peirithoos  are  defending 
T.iao<lameia  (apparently  the  name  here  given  to  the  bride  of  Peiri- 
thoos) from  the  attack  of  a  Centaur. 
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Standard-case  H.  Varioufi  va§es,  anion^t  them  several  of  the 
South  Italian  fabrica,  produced  in  close  imitation  of  the  later 
Athenian  warex. 

[We  turn  to  the  wall-caneH  round  the  room.] 

Canes  1-13.  Later  Athenian  vwm,  and  South  Italian 
imitations  of  the  later  Athenian  fabrics. 

Selected  vases  in  the  form  of  statuettes,  etc.     Except  that,  in 

part,  thene  pieces  are  finished  as  vases  and  are  in  vase  forms,  thej 

might  be  claBsed  as  terracottaa.      The  Bubjocte  are  largely  children 

and  animals.     The  children  are  either  merely  human,  or  sometimes 

in  the  guise  of  Eros  or  the  boy  Dionysos.     Here,  also,  are  various 

vases  in  bust  form.      Among  them  ; — 

Case  2.     G  1  (fig.  124).     Vase  in 

the  form  of  &  female  head,   wearing 

elaborate  pendant  earrings,  onue  gilded, 

and  other  jewellery. 

Case  3.  F  417,  Bhyton  (bora). 
The  lower  part  is  in  the  form  of  a 
negro  boy  devoured  by  a  crocodile. 

Cases  8-13  contain  several  La- 
canian  vases. 

Cases   14-23.       Vases    in    imita- 
tion   of   the  later    Athenian    fabrics, 
'   produced   mainly   in   the  Greek   cities 
of  Campania  (see  above,  p.  246). 

In  these  later  vases  the  subjects 
are  apt  to  be  uninteresting,  except 
as  illustrations  of  ancient  life,  as,  fur 
instance,  the  girl  swinging  on  F  123, 
and  the  elaborat«  parasols  on  F  94, 
F  96.  On  F  93,  with  mourners  at  a 
tomh,  the  use  of  large  paint«d  vases 
is  shown.  A  hydria  on  a  stop  of  the 
V  It,  _\-  ■  r  f  (  1  t^x'b  is  painted  with  a  palmette,  and  an 
head"  "  amphora  with  a  chariot  and  charioteer. 

In  Case  17  the  vase  F  157  showing 
Dolon  attacked  by  Odysseus  and  Diomede  is  in  a  spirit  of  strong  and 
bold  caricature,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rather  weak  and  con- 
ventionalized drawings  of  the  majority  of  the  South  Italian  vases. 
The  vase  P  154  (Oiise  20)  has  some  unusual  pictorial  methods. 
The  scene  is  a  boar-hunt,  and  the  l)oar,  by  way  of  exception,  is 
shown  in  purple-brown,  picked  out  with  white  strokes. 

Cases  22,  23  contain  a  curious  group  of  nearly  flat  plates, 
probably  intended  for  fish,  and  painted  with  characteristic  flshee  and 
other  marine  creatures. 

Cases  24-29,  ViLses  of  fine  black  ware  from  the  cities  of 
Canijwinia.     The  characterLstics  of  the  style  are  plain  block  bodies, 
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often  fluted  and  reeded.  They  are  decorated  with  jj^tdiii^  on  low 
relief,  with  inset  relief  in  black,  and  with  an  occasional  and  sparing 
use  uf  white.  In  Cano  29  the  bucket  G  30  in  an  unusually  direct 
imitation  of  a  bronze  vessel  with  movable  bronze  handles.  Observe 
the  lions  head  in  relief  at  the  junction  of  the  handles,  and  tlio 
imitation  of  a  bronze  repougge  relief  immediately  below. 

Ca.sEM  30,  31.  Drinkinj;;  horns  {or  Bht/lons)  moulded  in  the 
forniH  of  animals'  heads,  and  havin);  the  upper  parts  painted  in  the 
led-figure  style.  One  example,  F  431,  ia  arraii«ed,  by  a  oapriee,  to 
terminate  in  a  head  which  is  half  a  boar  and  half  a  dug. 

Cases  32-36.  Black  ware,  in  whiuh  the  decoration  is  placed 
by  various  methods  upon  the  black.  Thus  the  necessity  i.s  avoided 
of  leaving  the  ground  eoiour  vacant. 

In  Case  32  the  old  method  of  using  the  incised  line  is  again 
introduced,  in  combination  with  small  patterns,  jminted  or  stantped 
on  the  soft  clay. 

Cases  .'13,  34,  Plain  or  Huted  vases  with  white,  red  or  purple 
patterns  ujnm  the  block  ground.     The  cup  F542,   representing  a 


young  huntsman,  sente<l,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  left  hand 
anil  a  dog  at  hLi  side,  difTers  in  execution  from  the  rest  in  having 
the  shadows  painted  in  by  means  of  hatched  lines.  Its  whole 
ap])earanee  is  suggestive  of  mural  painting,  such  as  we  see  it  at 
Foin]ieii.  Early  Latin  inscriptions  make  their  apj>earauce  on  some 
of  these  vases,  pointing  to  the  third  or  sewmd  centuries  B.C.  See 
P  604,  AECETIAI  POCOLOM.  i.e.  Aeqaitiae  porulum,  and  the  frag- 
mentary cup,  VE3TAI  POCOLO,  i.e.  Yeslae  piirulu{iH). 

Cases  37-41.    Roman  wares,  more  fully  described  below,  p.  253. 

Cases  42,  43.  Drinking. horns  (or  Bhytons)  moulded  in  the 
forms  of  animals'  heai:ls  (of.  Cases  30,  31).  In  this  group  red-figure 
painting  is  not  employed. 

Cases  44,  45.  Examples  of  various  late  and  local  fabrics,  for  the 
most  part  based  upon  Greek  vase  painting.  Below,  sjiecimens  of 
Egyptian  provincial  wares  of  the  Roman  and  later  periods. 

Cas<!s  46,  47.  Vases  with  tigures  painted  in  red  body  colour 
upon  the  black  ground.  The  eti'ect  of  a  rod-figure  vaae  is  thus 
attained  by  a  stmjililinl  method.     The  inci.sed  lino  is  used  for  the 
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internal  lines  of  the  red  figures,  and  we  thus  have  a  reversion  in 
this  respect  to  the  metliods  of  black-figure  vase  painting. 

Above  and  below,  ewientric  imitations  of  Greek  vases. 

Caaes  46-49.  Vanes  of  Lucanian  and  ApuUan  fabrics 
(see  above,  p.  24C),  all,  however,  marked  by  a  common  system  of 
decoration,  consisting  of  an  ivy  branch  on  the  upper  panel,  and 
offering  little  variety  or  interest  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 

Cases  60-59.  Vases  in  the  florid  late  Apulian  style,  marke<) 
by  the  choice  of  trifling  subjei-ts,  monotonously  repeated,  and  by  a 
;;reat  variety  of  omat«  sliapes.  Many  new  forms,  of  which  a  few- 
characteristic  examples  are  gi\en  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  125), 
are  developed  and  multiplied. 


Cii-ses  60-65.  The  principal  vase~s  in  these  cases  represent 
oflerings  at  tombs.  (Compare  above,  Pedestal  9.)  Within  a  small 
archit«cturat  structure  we  have  a  subject  painted  mainly  in  whit«!, 
which  is  probably  the  actual  tomb-relief  (compare  in  particular 
F  353,  fig.  136,  with  many  of  the  Athenian  reliefs),  and  round  it 
conventionalized  figures  of  mourners  and  persons  bringing  offerings. 

Cases  66-68.  Selected  South  Italian  vases  with  mytho- 
logical subjects.     Among  them  are  :  — 

F  479.  Crater,  with  the  infant  Heracles  strangling  the  snakes, 
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in  the  presence  of  numerous  deities  and  of  \\\n  mother  Aluiiiena. 
The  scene  corresponds  to  a  picture  of  ^euxis  as  described  hy  Pliny 
{Riat.  Nat.  XXXV.  fi3).  F  270.  Crater  from  Apulia.  Orpheus  in 
Hadea.  Orpheus  known  by  his  lyre,  holds  Cerberus  bv  a  chain, 
and  stands  near  a  terminal  figure,  perhaps  Aiiollo ;  Eurydic^  is 
seated  behind  him.      The  other  figures  are,  in  the  lower  row,  a 

Siuth   and    pedagogue ;    in    the    upper  row,  deities — namely.  Pan, 
erraes,  Aphroditu  with  Eros. 
Cases  69-72  (middle  shelf).     Subjects  connecterl  with  the  later 
Italian  oomic  Stage  (cf.  p.   170).     Tlie  figures  are  grotesque.     In 
some  ca-ses  (as  F  189,  and  F  124)  the  stage  buildings  and  apparatus 
are  roughly  indicated. 

Cases  71,  7'i  also  contain  five  subjects  connected  with  the  game 
of  Cottabos  (cf.  above,  p.  235). 


ROMAN    AKD   PROVINCIA.Z.  FOTTERT   AND   LAMPS. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Fourth  Vase  Room  (Wall-cafies 
37-41,  44,  45  (l)elow),  and  Table-<-ase  F)  an  exhibition  has  been 
arranged,  so  far  as  space  permits,  of  the  clay  lamps,  and  of  the 
Roman  and  provincial  potteries. 

The  Roman  wares  found  in  Britain  are  grouped  with  the  other 
Bri  tan  no-Roman  objects  in  the  Department  of  British  and  Mtiliaeval 
Anti'iuitie-s,  but  all  will  lie  found  catalogucci  together  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Roman  Pottery. 

Ca,ses  3d-40.  A  series  of  va.sos  and  fragments,  in  fine  red  clay 
covered  with  a  red  glaae,  usually  known  ae  Arretiuo  ware.     They 
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are  derived  from  the  famoiw  potteriee  of  Arretium  (Arezzo),  and 
must  be  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  onwards 
for  a  century  aud  a  half.     A  choice  example  is  the  fiae  vaae  L  54, 


FIs-  l£8.— Demntln  panel  on  Gsullah  ir 


with  figuren  xymbolical  of  the  Seasons.  It  was  found  at  Capua,  and 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Felix  Slade.  Another  example  is  the  eantharot 
shown  in  fig.  127. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  these  vases  was  to  prepare 
s  stAmp.     See  the  stamp  of  a  figure  of  Spring  (L  91)  worked  in  clay, 


with  a  handle  at  the  back.  (For  other  stamps  see  p.  164.)  The 
stamps  were  next  impres.'iud  on  the  inside  of  a  mould,  in  such 
cumbioatioiis  an  .soemed  to  make  a  satisfactory  design.     Thus  in  the 
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vase  L  54,  mentioned  above,  two  of  the  Seasoos,  aamely.  Spring  and 
Summer,  occur  twice,  since  six  repetitions  of  a  figure  were  needed 
to  decorate  the  circuit  of  the  vase.     The  column,  with  mask  above 
and  basket  at    its  foot,   is   repeated  six 
times  from  a  single  stamp. 

Cases  37-38.  The  Inter  red  wares, 
formerly  kouwn  to  antiquaries  as  Samian 
ware,  on  account  of  an  assumed  connexion 
with  the  once  famous  red  pottery  of  Sumoe, 
have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  that 
isloud.  For  the  most  part  they  are  derived 
from  Gaul,  especially  from  the  sites  known 
as  La  (iraufosenque  and  Lezoux.  Panels 
with  figure- subjects,  animals  and  the  like 
are  repeated  in  combination  with  rough 
decorative  wreaths,  scrolls  or  panels,  such 

"  ««■  '2»-  n  ™ 

A  small  group  of  vanes  in  the  lower  iiouidtoneiw  1»"P- 

part   of    the    case    comes    from    Roman 

potteries  of  the  second  to  third  century  a.d.  on  the  Rhine.  Motto&s 
of  a  convivial  character  are  painted  in  opaque  white  on  a  dull  black 
ground.  Thus  M  142  {fig.  129)  has  the  inscription  Da  Vinma 
('  Give  rae  wine '). 


— KuiiAii  claj  Ump. 
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Case  41  and  the  shade  over  Table-caRe  P  contain  specinieos  of 
glazed  ware,  produced  for  the  most  part  in  Uaul  between  the  Gnit 
and  third  centuries  a.d.  The  prevailing  colours  are  yellow,  varving 
to  yellowish  brown,  and  a  rich  green.  In  this  ware  we  find  a.  true 
iiiet-allic  glaze,  probably  a  lead  glaze,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  blue  glaze  on  the  faience  ware  and  from  the  varnisb  of  the 
Greek  pitters.  lender  the  thick  coat  of  glaze  the  subjectfi  lose  their 
definite  outlines,  and  the  general  effect  becomes  one  of  colour  rather 
than  of  form. 

'  Table-ease  P  contains  a  series  of  Roman  lamps.  A  set  of  Greet 
lamp  forms  was  mentioned  above,  in  Case  G  (p.  248).  Generally 
speaking,  the  Greek  clay  lampfi  have  a  large  central  aperture.  The 
Roman  lamps  have  a  central  medallion  with  a  relief  and  a  small 
aperture  at  one  side  of  it.  They  were  prepared  in  great  numbers 
from  moulds  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  130  (exhibited  in  the  Room 
of  Ancient  Life),  and  are  in  some  respects  insignificant  as  works  of 
art.  They  are,  however,  rendered  interesting  by  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  represented  in  the  medallion  reliefs,  such  as  subjects  from 
mythology,  subjects  from  daily  life,  scenes  of  shipping  or  from 
pastoral  life,  or,  more  especially,  scenes  from  the  circus  and  the 
arena,  with  racing  chariots  or  gladiatorial  conibats.  Compare  the 
lamp  illustrated  above  (fig.  131)  with  a  pastoral  scene  of  a  shepherd 
(Titurus)  herding  his  sheep. 
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Columns  from  thk  Parade  of  the  Tbeasbby  op  Atbeos 

AT  Mycesab.    {p.  3.) 
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Rebtohation  of  thk  Obukb  op  Tiir.  Mausolkum,     (j).  72.) 
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The  CHAnioT  Group  of  the  SIausolel-m.    (p.  78.) 
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Tbe  Devkter  of  Cniijos.    {p.  14.) 
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Qbe&e  Tqbeucottas.    [p.  122.) 
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t  MbboB.    (p.  IM.) 
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